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ASIA. 


GJEfffERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Asia,  tbe  greatest  contiDeat  of  the  globe,  in  antiquity  and  amount  of  po» 
faktkm«  diTCEuty  and  besaty  of  snrface,  and  Yariety  of  prodnctionsy  aur- 
pawa  an  lihe  oQieac  diviuons.     While  those  countries  of  Europe  which 
an  aow  the  suwt  poliaihed  were  yet  immersed  in  the  savage  state,  seTeral 
laiunB  of  Asia  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  most  abstruse 
ideDGta  and  the  most  useful  arts  of  life;  and  haying  been  the  first  dvilized 
eonttry,  it  was  firom  it  that  arts  and  dyilization  were  diffused  over  the 
lot  q(  te  evth.     To  Christians  it  likewise  presents  features  of  the  high- 
eat  mteRst  as  hayiiig  been  the  principal  scene  of  sacred  history.     The 
atadest  of  human  nature  will  here  find  his  amplest  materials  for  research 
wad  speeuJatioii,  in  tribes  recent  as  it  were  from  Nature's  hands,  and  dis- 
maying only  the  radiments  of  humanity, — ^and  in  nations  considerably 
adrnced  in  the  career  of  civilization,  while  this  advancement  has  been 
by  means  totally  dissimilar  to  any  thing  which  has  been  observed 


NemeS^     The  name  Ana  is  very  ancient.     Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Eaiipidesy  apply  it  to  a  district  of  Lydia ;  and,  as  Malte  Brun  has  observed 
m  his  Pre^,  the  Grredcs  may  very  natmally  have  gradually  extended  this 
dfrignationy  originally  given  to  a  single  province  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  they  became  acquainted  with  it,    It  was 
^at  the  Frendi  extended  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Allemagne  to  the 
of  Gennany ;  and  that  the  ancient  canton  of  Italia,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  Calabria,  imposed  its  name  on  the  great  peninsula  of  which  it  forms 
so  inconsiderable  a  portion.     The  ancients  appear  to  have  even  sometimes 
comprehended  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  Asia.     A  great  many  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded  r^arding  the  origin  of  this  word.     Some  authors, 
among  whom  is  the  very  learned  Bocluurt,  consider  it  to  be  of  Phoeniciaa 
or  Hebrew  origin,  and  to  signify   *  the  middle :'  this  continent  being, 
aceori£ng  to  the  ideas  of  the  andents,  placed  between  the  two  other  known 
eoDtnoents  of  the  world.     Others  again  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  San- 
scrit, and  aeaert  that  it  must  have  been  originally  used  to  signify  *  the 
East,'  or  the  land  in  which  the  morning  light  first  dawns,     llie  ancient 
Gredcs — ^iriio  boldly  account  in  their  mythology  for  the  origin  of  all  geo- 
grsphical  names— derive  the  name  of  this  continent  from  that  of  the  wife 
of  IVonsetheus ;  according  to  other  traditions,  Asia  was  the  wife  of  Japhet» 
and  the  mother  of  Prometheus.     Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  sup-^ 
psoed  this  name  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Asias,  son  of  Cotyis, 
who  gave  h»  name  also  to  the  Ases,  or  A^i«2«,  a  Sardian  tribe. 

Samndariet.'}.  On  the  N.W.  Asia  is  separated  firom  Europe  only  by  an 

~^nary  line^  the  course  of  which  has  been  already  described  in  our  ge- 

introduction  to  Europe.    It  is  likewise  connected  with  Africa  by  the 

of  Suez,  which  is  only  48  geographical  miles  Woad.    Excepting 
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2  ASIA. 

at  these  two  points,  Asia  is  everywhere  snirounded  by  the  sea.     On  its 
N.E.  extremity  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  America  by  Behring's 
straits.     On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Icy  ocean,  which  here  forma  ^ 
series  of  obscure  golfs  and  promontories,  extending  throughout  the  yws^ 
space  of  130  degrees  of  longitude,  but  of  which  little  knowledge  has  y&t, 
been  obtained.     Its  boundary  on  the  E.  is  the  Pacific  ocean,  under  the 
names  of  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  the  sea  of  J^an,  the  Yellow  sea,  the 
Chinese  sea,  &c.     On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  ocean,  under  a 
variety  of  names  derived  from  the  different  coasts  which  it  laves,  and  which 
here  forms  the  two  gr^t  Indian  peninsulas.     The  Arabian  golf,  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Dardan^ea,  the 
sea  of  Marmora^  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  sea,  and  a  part  of 
the  imaginary  line  already  noticed,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  Asia. 

>  Extent  and  Square  Superficies.']     A  line  drawn  from  East  Cape  at^ 
Behring^s  straits,  to  tiie  entrance  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  perhaps  to  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  would  denote  the  greatest  extent  of  thiis  oontf- 
nent,  and  would  measure  above  7,500  British  miles ;  while  a  line  drawn  fiiom 
C&pe  Severo-vostochnoi  in  Siberia,  under  the  parallel  say  of  76"  lO',  to  Cape 
Romania,  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  in  1**  18'  N.  lat.  would  mea-' 
sure  nearly  4,500  geographical,  or  5,166  British  miles.     Supposing  its' 
mean  extent  from  E.  to  W.  to  be  about  100  degrees,  or  4,275  geogniphi-' 
cal  miles,  and  its  mean  extent  from  N.  to  S.  60  degrees,  or  3,600  geognt- 
phical  miles,  its  superficial  area  will  be  15,390,000  geographical  square* 
miles.      I^^sel  has  calculated  it  from  Arrowsmith's  map  of  1818  at; 
20,432,205  English  square  miles;  and  Graberg,  without  the  islands  of 
the  Indum  ocean,  at  16,262,100  square  miles,  or  722,760  Crerman  square 
miles.     The  &ct  is,  all  these  admieasurements  are  mere  approximations, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  presenting  any  thing  like  a  churn  to 
perfect  accuracy. 

Grbat  Central  Plateau.^    The  physical  features  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, the  courses  of  its  rivers,  the-direction  of  its  chains  of  mountains,  the  va- 
rious climates  of  its  different  regions,  and  the  relative  situations,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  attending  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  central  plateau'  of 
Asia.     The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  continent  rise  into  a  vast  and 
highly  elevated  plun,  which  extends  some  thousands  of  mile^  in  every  di** 
lection,  and  is  fianked  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous  monntfdnfl^ 
which  overlook  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  some  of  which  rise  to  the* 
height  of  28,000  feet.     These  mountains  form  four  lines  inclosing  an  irre-' 
^lar-sided  figure ;  they  meet  on  die  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  W.;  and* 
tf  we  were  to  suppose  these  extreme  points  joined  together  by  right  lines, 
tfiese  fines  would  inclose  a  four-aided  figure,  divided  into  two  triangles  of 
equal  sides  by  a  diagonal  line  drawn  frx>m  N.  W.  to  S.  E.    It  is  frx>m  this 
elevated  table-land,  comprising,  according  to  Humboldt's  admeasurement, 
3)226,000  'geographical  square  miles,  that  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow  as  from 
a  common  centre  to  all  the  surrounding  seas,  and  the  numerous  kingdoms 
stretch  themselves  around  in  gradual  descent. 

The  n<Mthem  flank  of  this  plateau,  generally  known  as  the  Altaian  range^ 
commences  in  the  N.  W.,  under  the  parallel  of  48*  SO',  and  in  £.  long.  75% 
and  first  runs  directly  S.  by  the  Adjagou-Tagh  to  the  47th  parallel ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  E.  by  the  Chamar-Daban^  and  reaches  the  Great  AUti 
under  die  48th  parallel.  The  latter  mountains  mark  its  N.  N.  W.  coofw 
until  it  reaches  the  IMtk  Altai  in  the  parallel  of  49°  30".     It  then  miiB,  ia 
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.^  Kttk  Aku^  M.K  lo  theJ^ltt^  pninel,  wHm  it  tuna  &S.E.  m  the 
VNNintiaiw  of  Tiiatgmou,  Qnktiiig  these  moimlaiai  mder  the  50Ui  peiml- 
lel»  itftne  S.  E.t<»<he  leeTitiinn  of  £Aaii^ei  which  cany  k  dong  te  the 
4i6lli  pendleU     It  then  lemonnta.to  the  N.  £•  in  the  Hmgoor  monaleiM, 

end  TCOches  its  N.E.  eztremky  in  the  movntaioB  of  £eele|f,  in  48*  K.  kt^  and 
110".£.  kmg.  It  is  from  the  norih  aide  of  the  line  we  have  now  heen 
tneing  that  Siberia  descends  almost  withont  intecraption  to  the  shoies  of 
the  Icy  .sea. 

The  eastern  iank,  hegiaaing  at  the  .monBlains  of  KaUmf^  riins  £.S.IL 

•o  tiie  gnat  chain  of  In^kan  or  the  moontains  of  Sioikif  alongst  adiich  it 

i»w  first  S.  Wi  and  theti  S.  to  the  40th  pantteL     Fiom  tins  point  it  takes 

a  S.W.  direcfiioo.    To  speak  with  pvecisisii  of  the  oemmeneement  of  the 

sealtra  and  Ukewiseofthe  sonthemftmksysofoas  thsjr  nipect  China  IVqm 

per  and  Iha  Btrman  empire^  ia.impossiUe  for  wont  of  accnrate  data.     4* 

lar  as  we  can  lely  on  the  maps  of  China  in  th^  alias  of  Da  Halde  and 

•dben,  Uie  eestera  flufdc  of  the  great  platean  in  this  part  oommenoes  on 

the  frontier  of  Shansee,  where  the  Kouen-lun  or  Kwang-Jung^  in  85*"  N. 

lai.  and  \D2r  3(y  £.  long,  rans  S.  till  it  toncbes  the  aortheni  frontier  of 

the  Setfn  in  SS*"  N.  lat.^  and  theace  bends  S.  and  S.W.  along  the  S.£» 

firoafier  of  the  Seefian^totheSOth  parallel,  v^iere  it  strikes  the  zahngsiwa 

m  101*  £.  long,  and  theaoe  nins  S^to  the  point  where  the  Yalooff  eiitera 

China  in  101*  £.  long,  and  28*  N.  lat.    The  eastern  Cmso  of  the  Tibetian 

platean»  from  die  N.  E.  frontier  of  the  Seefrn  hi  83*  N.  hu  to  thu  point, 

IS  called  in  Chinese  Swet'Shaun  or '  the  conntry  of  snow.'     FM>m  28*  N. 

laL  and  101  B.  long.,  the  iiank  of  the  platean  mas  S.W.  in  an  imgnlar 

^liae»  emsaiBg  the  points  ^riieie  the  Kincha^Keeangy  the  Matchooy  and  Loo* 

^'Ejgeamgy  saecessiTely  leave  the  Alpine  conntry  of  Tibet  and  enter  Ynn* 

nan  in  China.   At  this  last  pomt,  ia  26*  N.  lat.  and  98*  25^  £.  long.,  com- 

■Moess  the  sonthem  flank  of  the  Tibetian  plateau. 

I¥om  the  N*E.  angle  of  the  Birman  dominions,  where  they  m^et  those 
oi  Hhet  and  China,  the  sonthem  flank  rans  on  till  it  teaches  the  angle 
iarmed  by  the  junction  of  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang  with  the  mahi 
range,  in  28*  N.  kt.  'and  97*  25'  £.  long.  From  this  pmt  the  southern 
Hank  continues  doe  W.  to  the  pass  olFAaree,  in  89*  £.  long,  and  27*  5^ 
N.  fat.  Hence  it  takes  a  W.N.W.  conrse  to  the  pass  of  Nitee,  in  81*  N. 
lat.  and  60*  E.  long.  It  Uien  rans  W«N.W.  shutting  up  the  valleys  of 
the  SntbJ  and  Spiti  from  Northern  Hindostan,  and  holds  on  till  it  meets 
the  eastera  frontier  of  Cashmere.  Sweeping  to  the  N.N.W.  and  around 
Cthmeteyit  crosses  die  Indus  in  85*  80^  N.  lat.  and  7d*  £.  long. ;  and 
lliencaiims  W.  in  a  rery  waving  line  till  it  joins  the  Beloor-Tagh,  in  71*  E. 
k>Bg«  and  84*  SO'  N.  kt^  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  western  flank  of 
the  great  plateau.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  though  1Mb  point  of  jnne- 
tioa  Ibons  l9ie  N«W»  angle '  of  the' sonthem  flank,  the  Hmeia^  still  pur- 
aaea  an  unbroken  western  conrse  as  fsras  the  pass  of  Banmeeaun,  50  miles 
W*  of  the  great  snowy  peak  of  the  HMoo-Jnosh^  where  the  snowy  chain 
tenmaates,  and  is  lost  in  the  ftrppamisan  moontaans  in  67*  W  £.  long, 
and  85*  N.  fat. 

From  84*  SO'  N.  fat.  and  71*  E.  long,  the  Be/bor  rans  a  N.E.  course  to 
the  source  of  the  Oxus,  in  73*  E.  long,  and  88*  N.  fat  according  to  Elphin- 
stone's  map.  Thence  it  rans  N.N.W.  to  its  junction  witk  the  N.  W.  ter- 
mination of  the  Mooz'Taghi  thence,  under  the  name  of  the  SoungJing^  or 
*  Axnre  Mountains,'  .it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Eastern  Toorkistann, 
tiU  it  meeta  the  western  extremity  of  the  Atak-Jhgh,  or  *  Speckled  Moun- 
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tain'  in  ToorkiBh,aadtfae  r<cgii-5/iaM,  or  <  Cetostkl  Manntim' in  Clnneio  ; 
in  this  pan  of  its  course  the  Beloor  is  also  Hpnommatftd  by  the  Tartais 
Tarek-babaun,  .  lYom  this  point,  under  the  name  of  Aidzm^  it  makes  two 
cnrresy  the  first  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  second  to  the  N.W^  after  which  vL 
joins  the  Jimbal  mountains,  passing  to  the  W.  <tf  the  Bedkasch^Noor*  Thm 
western  flank  then  runs  N.  and  joins  the  Kichik'Taghy  which  joms  tho 
UUgh-Tagh  in  75"  £.  long.'  and  48*  SO"  N.  lat.  It  is  on  this  side  thafr 
the  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and  the  Kirg^ia 
sian  and  Carismian  steppes,  descend  towards  the  Caspian  sea. 

This  plateau  may  be  generidly  described  as  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  lofty  plains.  It  is  subdi^ideil 
into  a  number  of  secondary  basins,  the  position  and  extent  of  ^Hiich  are 
determined  by  the  mountainnidges  which  intersect  its  sur^Mse.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  ridges  are :  the  Greai  Altaic  which  takes  a  S.E.  direction, 
and  the  mountains  of  Socmgaria^  which  run  off  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  Adjagou-Tagh  and  the  Chamar-Daban,  and  take  a  S.W.  direc- 
tion to  tlie  parallel  of  46"  5(y.  The  bitter  turn  £.S.£.  to  about  £.  long. 
86*,  and  then  running  £.N.£.  join  the  Great  Altai  in  46*  N.  let. 
and  96*  £•  long.  They  surround  the  lakes  of  Alatagul,  Ajan,  and  Kosel* 
bash,  forming  a  basin  for  these  bodies  of  water  with  the  great  northern 
flank  of  the  plateau.  To  the  N.£.  of  this  great  basin  -we  peroeive  the 
lakes  of  £ke-«ral  and  Upsa,  which  are  formed  by  the  Great  Altai,  a  part 
of  the  northern  flank  of  the  plateau,  and  a  chain  from  the  Khanggai.  The 
Tieen-Shan  mountains  running  £*N.£.  join  the  mountains  of  Soongaria, 
and  form  the  S.  and  S.£«  boundaries  of  the  basin  oi  the  lake  of  Balkaah, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  western  flank  of  the  plateau,  and  on 
the  £•  by  the  Soongarian  chain*  Several  considerable  rivers,  among  whiefa 
are  the  Ili,  discharge  themselves  into  tins  lake.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
chain,  striking  off  in  90*  £.  long.,  runs  S.S.£.  until  it  reaches  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  plateau,  with  which  it  forms  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Lop,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mooz-Tagh*  This  is  the  largest  basin  of 
the  central  plateau,  and  comprehends  the  courses  of  a  great  number  of 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Khotan,  the  Jarkiang,  the  Cashgar,  and  the 
Dochkan.  Between  this  basin  and  the  southern  flank  of  the  plateau 
are  two  basins  divided  from  each  other  by  the  mountains  of  Khor  which 
ran  £•  and  W.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is  that  of  the  lake  Namour, 
the  other  is  the  basin  of  the  Tengri-noor.  The  mountains  of  Nomkkoun 
or  Ourgan-Tagh^  which  detach  ^emselves  from  the  Crreot  Altai  in  97* 
£•  long.,  and  run  S.£.  to  the  In^shan,  and  the  mountains  of  Tangtmi^ 
which  ouit  the  Nomkhoun  under  the  44th  parallel,  and  join  a  brandi  of 
the  Soon  j«rian  mountains  on  the  £.  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Lop,  indoae  a 
number  of  in.niiisiderable  lakes. 

^<In  every  continent,"  says  M.  Walckenaer  in  his  Catmohgie^  ''that 
of  mountains  in  which  the  culminating  points  of  the  highest  level 
are  found,  always  follows  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  the 
continent ;  and  the  inferior  chains  or  heights,  where  we  find  the  culmi- 
nating pomts  of  the  second  or  third-rate  levels,  also  follow  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  dilatations  of  the  land  terminating  that  continent*"    We 


1  The  XoDfimdfr  of  the  point  of  Junction  betwixt  the  Xiehik'I^  and  the  Uhigf^ 
Tagh,  forming  the  K.W.  uurle  of  tno  grmt  plateaa  is  not  yec  aocuntelT  determined  by 
Mtronomieal  obeer  ration.  K laprotb,  evideatly  oo  the  eole  anthorlcj  of  I)' AnvUle's  map 
MbUehedln  1734^  cHooeea  to  fix  it  in  81«!  We  hsTS  Ibllovad  Rerad'e  aaap  of  the 
^  Tireut J  fistrspiM  o.  Uisios  HTitafpee.* 
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dwt  Aeae  otMerratioiis  hold  good  with  retpect  to  the  highosf 

kvel  m  fkoB  eontinenl,  the  greatest  dunenaions  of  which,  like  those  of  ^ 

itaelf,  see  firom  £.  to  W.    We  will  now  trace  the  diraction  of 


€md  Banns  &f  NorOiem  Aria.']  From  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
platean  a  diaiii  of  mountains  rans  out,  wider  the  name  of  Ulugh' 
Tagk,  OB  te  OB  the  SOth  perallel  and  72d  meridian.  It  then  tarns  W.  to 
69*  £.  long.,  wboiee  it  nms  S.  W.,  and  joins  the  moontains  of  Kirghiz 
mAlgydm^Zano  under  the  49th  panllel.  These  latter  nm  W.  N.  W. 
«•  51*  N.  kt.  and  61'  W  £.  long.  Thus  far  we  may  regard  the  chain 
whase  temnm  we  are  now  tracing  as  forming  a  common  hoondary  betwixt 
Kaihuu  and  Soothem  Asia :  boonding  the  one  on  the  S.,  and  the  other 
SB  te  N.  it  joins  the  Ural  chain  wider  the  55th  parallel,  and  is  ooik 
tinned  in  theae  moontains  directly  N.  nntQ  it  reaches  the  Icy  ocean^ 
£«idiBg  Nortbem  Asia  from  Enrope  in  this  latter  part  of  its  conrsew— 
this  numntain-line  which  we  haye  now  traced,  and  that  which 
e«t  frmn  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  great  plateau,  there  occur  three 
of  mountains,  all  running  northwards,  and  forming,  with  the  extreme 
"H.  W.  and  N.  E.  chains,  four  great  basins  :  these  are  the  mountains  of 
KomtztutZy  the  Batkal  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Aldan*  The 
mowiiaius  of  JSatUznetz  diverge  from  the  Little  Altai,  under  the  51st 
paislkl,  and  nm  N.  N.  £.,  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
0^  whidi  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  northern  flank  of  the 
gnat  plntcKu,  and  the  mountains  of  Kiighis,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ural 
chain*  Tliis  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Obi  forms  also  the  western 
bait  of  the  basin  of  the  Jenisei,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Baikai  clwiii,  which  strikes  off  from  the  Daourian  mountains,  under  the 
5fid  patallel,  and  mns  first  N.,  then  S.  W.  around  the  Baikal  lake,  and 
dien  N.  to  Cape  Severo-rostochnoi,  after  baring  separated  the  sources 
if  the  Lena  from  those  of  the  Jenisei.  The  eastern  and  western  extra* 
■itiea  of  die  little  AHai  are  comprehended  in  the  basins  of  the  Jenisei 
■id  Oht.  Its  summits  here  are  coTered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  caimot 
be  lower  dam  die  Alps,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  The  basin 
of  the  Lena  includes  the  two  smaller  basins  of  the  Olenek  and  Anabara* 
The  Aidan  mountains,  which  strike  off  hom  the  Lamootian  mountaina 
in  the  N.  £•  part  of  the  northern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  and  under  the 
farafld  of  69^,  and  which  stretch  to  the  132d  meridian,  separate  the  basin 
«f  the  Lena  frtnn  that  of  the  Indijirka,  and  the  Korima,  which  is  bounded 
en  the  £.  by  that  part  of  the  chain  striking  off  fttmi  the  N.  £.  point  of 
the  great  plateau,  which  terminates  at  Behring's  straits. 

Mmmiaint  and  Barim  cf  Eastern  Aria,]  A  chain  strikes  off  frvm  the 
K.  £.  angle  of  the  great  plateau  in  46*  N.  lat.  and  110"  E.  long,  and 
sepantea  Eastern  Siberia  from  Cbmese  Tartary.  It  first  runs  N.  W.  to 
dw  50ih  parallel ;  it  then  turns  N.  E.  in  the  Daourian  mountains,  which 
nn  in  die  same  direction  as  fieur  as  the  5Sd  parallel,  where  they  bend  £• 
to  the  121st  meridian*  At  this  latter  point  they  reach  the  mountains  of 
Khmggany  which  run  N.  N.  E.  to  56*  4(y  N.  lat  and  thence  E.  S.  E.  to 
die  LamaaUs^  These  latter  heights  ran  N.  E.  along  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
SB  fiv  as  the  61st  pvallel,  where  they  turn  N.  N.  W.  to  62*  S(K  N.  lat. 
Front  this  point  they  retnm  E.  S.  E.  along  the  borders  of  the  sea  of 
OUiotBk  to  172*  W  E.  long.,  whence  they  ran  E.  N.  E.  to  Befaring^s 
terminadng  in  East  Cape,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Asiatic 
TUa  chain  generally  takes  the  name  of  jSbmorot.  after  passing 
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ihe  ri4th  meridian.*— Eastern  Asia  is  divided  by  its  Diountain-STBteiii 
into  five  great  basins,  ^rresponding  with  its  five  principal  seas.-    Tbe 
Jbsost  northern  basin  belongs  to  tbe  sea  pf  Bearing.    It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  £.  by  the  chain  we  have  jnst  described,  and  on  the  opposite,  side  by  the 
^aoutitaind  of  KamUchatka,  which  diverge  from  that  chain  in  IdT  £•  loiig^* 
and  form,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.     The  basin,  of  the 
•ea  of  Okhotsk  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Lamootee,  find  on 
the  S*  by  a  chain  which  detaches  itself  at  the  point  of  junction  co^amoa 
to  the.  Lamoot^s  and  the  mountains  of  IGiinggan.     The  basin  of  the  aeu 
of  Japan  is  bounded  on  the  N*  by  the  Khinggan   mountains  and  tfaid 
Daooxita  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  In^shan^  and  a  chain 
wU(^  detaching  itself  from  them  in  119*'  £.  long,  and  ^G""  N.  lat.  is  p^- 
longed  by  the  Shanyen-Alin  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Corefu 
Submarine  ramifications  are  supposed  to  unite  this  chain  to  the  mountaiDS 
in  the  islands  of  Japan,  Jesso,  and  Tchoka  or  Sagalhi,  which  seem  con* 
nected  on  the  other  side  with  the  mountains  of  Khinggan.     The  ba^n 
which  we  have  now  described  comprehends  the  basins  of  vanous  rireiB 
of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  the  Amour.     The  mountains  which  fonn 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Japan,  likewise  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  sea  or  sea  of  Coiea,  whidi 
is  bounded  on  tbe  W.  by  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  phitean,  from 
which  the  mountains  of  Sianpi  detach  themselves  in  115"  £•  long.    The 
basin  of  the  sea  of  Corea  is  divided  into  the  two  inferior  basins  of  the 
Uoang-Ho  <v  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  river.     The  line 
(rf  demarcation  betwixt  the  tributaries  of  these  two  rivers  is  formed  by 
the  nortbem  portion. of  the  Baian^Kkara  mountains,  which  run  out  from 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  in  35*  N.  lat.  and  95*  £.  long.,  at  the 
point  where  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-Tse-Kiang  have  thttr  soureea* 
This  line  is  continued  by  tbe  Pe4ing  mountains  which  run  eastwards  to 
the  Chinese  sea,  after  having  sent  c^  the  monntaii|s  of  SJum^  wlii<^ 
force  the  Hoang-Ho  to  take  their  direction  until  it  enoounters  the  ridge 
of  Sian^  or  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  In-ehan  mountains*    The 
Pe-ling  alBO.seads  off  to  the  S.  the  Yun4mg  which  forces  .the  Yang-Tse- 
Kiang  to  make  a  considerable  circuit.    The  mountains  of  Amdoa  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Yellow  sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  from  that  of  the  Cbinefte 
sea.     These  mountains  run  from  the  sources  of  the  Yaog-Tse-Kiang 
along  tbe  right  bank  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  24(th  parallel  and  the  lOSd 
meridian.    At  this  point  the  mountains  of  Non^i^  detach  themselvea» 
and  .bending  N.  £«  under  the  name  of  Yang-lingf  ma  nearly  to.  the 
Chinese  sea.     The  range  running  off  from  the  £«  point  of  the  great 
phtean  forma  tbe  western  boundary  of  tbe  basia  of  the  Chinese  sea>    This 
great  basin  is  divided  into  four  river-basins,  which  are  marked  out  by  the 
Ma4ian4ing  which  xuns  off  frx>m  the  Nan-ling  under  the  25th  parallel,— - 
(iie  moontains  of  AfMumiy  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Amdoa^-««nd  a 
fanmdi  of  the  mountains  of  Siam.     The  most  important  of  these  four 
haaias  are :  that  of  the  Meikong  which  opens  into  tbe  eastern  paint  of  tbe 
gulf  of  Siam ;  and  that  <^  the  Meinam  which  is  also  conneeted  with  the 
mme  gulf.     The  other  two  basins  are :  that  of  the  Sifciang  jm  the  N.,  and 
of  tbe  Sang-koi,  belonging  to  tbe  gulf  of  Tonquin. 
.    MoutUaint  and  Basins  of  ScutJurn  Asia."]    From  the  S.EI  paint  ef  the 
great  plateau,  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  S.  £.  to  the  mountams  of  Wd, 
which  remount  to  the  N.£^  but  send  out  a  branch  to  the  8.E.,  under  the 
2Vth  parallel.   The  mountaina  of  Sian  nay  be  considered  as  the  pcoloogfr- 
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of  tiiii  Mne  io  tlie  ezttenuty  of  ^  peoliiBiila  of  MhIimb.  '  SdbtliQni 
may  be  regacded  as  corapreliending  four  great  kMDs,  one  of  whidi  ia 
the  baan  of  A  golf,  aao^r  an  mteridt  basin,  and  the  lemainiag  two  mart^ 
IHB  teiDB.  Tb»  Btreams  which  flaw  into  the  golf  of  Bengal  determine 
t&e  fint  of  tfieee ;  the  seeond  eailNracee  the  Pereiaa  platean ;  the  third  con* 
tfcs  atreama  wfaieh  flow  towards  the  sea  of  Ommaa ;  and  the  fourth  aU 
east  waahed  by  the  Mediterranean*  The  basin  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal 
faned  on  the  £.  by  the  ehaia  we  have  jost  described,  winch  separates 
from  Soathnrn  Asia ;  on  Ae  1^  its  boundary  is  a  part  of  the  south* 
of  the  great  pkt^.  On  tfae  W.  its  limits  are  marked  by  a 
detadies  itself  in  SI""  W  £.  long,  from  that  point  in  the  cen- 
tail  platflBn  where  the  Sind  and  the  Sanpo  rireis  hare  their  sources,  and 
wftich,  lumuag  S^  readies  the  Himalayas  under  the  80th  paralleL  From 
the  latter  aaoantains  it  stretches  southward  to  the  mountains  of  Vindhya^ 
arish  arUeh  it  mns  E^  and  gives  birth  to  the  principal  sources  of  die  Jum* 
Taraing  S.W.  in  the  mountains  of  Berar,  it  reaches  the  western 
under  the  20lh  parallel ;  and  these,  running  along  the  western 
of  tfae  weatem  peninsula  of  India,  terminate  in  Cape  Comorin,  and 
tfae  oatitne  of  the  basin  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  divided 
three  lafeiior  basinii.  On  the  E.  is  the  basin  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  in  the 
He  is  tfae  beam  of  the  Ganges,  which  receives  the  Brahmapootra;  the 
basim  -teeeives  sueb  streams  as  flow  towards  the  gulf  of  Bengi^ 
ifae  eastern  Ghauts.  The  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  gulf  of 
Bsagat  fenas*  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Omman.  To 
tiaa  latter  faasia  bektog  not  only  the  l^ad,  and  the  Nerbudah,  and  the  tor- 
nots  w^dcfa  descend  from  the  western*  Grhauts,  but  likewise  all  the  streams 
wfaicfa  flow  inio  the  Pernan  and  Arabian  gulifs,  from  the  Arabian  plateau. 
We  maf  indeed  regard  the  great  basin  of  the  gulf  of  Omman  as  divided  into 
tkaea  gelf-bttsins.  The  flM  of  these  ia  the  basin  of  the  gnlf  of  Omknan, 
pnipcriy  so  eaUed,  of  which  we  have  already  traced  the  eastern  boundaries 
in  thoaa  of  the  great  basin  itself, — and  of  which  the  western  boundaries 
aaa  dia  monmaina  of  Afghamstan  and  Brahooicky  which  detach  themselves 
andffT  the  7l8t  meridian  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindookoosh,  and 
Awcand  S.  to  ^e  coast,  giving  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sind  the  high 
of  Soliflikan*  This  bann  is  again  subdivided  into  several  minor 
of  which  the  prindpal  are  the  basins  of  the  Sind,  the  Nerbudah, 
the  Tapty*  The  second  basin  is  that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  into  which 
the  JeBBamah,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  discharge  themselves ;  and 
ail  thoae  atieains  whidi  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Mekran^  a  subsidi- 
ary rif^  of  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Bakhteeauree^ 
aostieeation  of  the  Sagros.  In  the  third  basin  included  in  the  great  basin 
ef  tfae  gulf  of  Omman,  we  comprehend  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of 
Aafaia,  and  might  also  include  the  western  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Arabia, 
wfajch,  however,  belong  to  the  African  continent,  although  they  complete 
Ifae  eedine  of  this  bashu  The  interior  basin  of  Southern  Asia,  that  is  to 
my,  the  Pendan  plateau,  is  bounded  by  the  Elboors  and  the  mountains  of 
Khofaaann  on  the  N. ;  by  the  Afghanistan  and  Belopchistap  n^ountains  on 
Aa  B^ ;  on  the  &  by  those  of  Mekran  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains 
•f  Bakhteeamee.  The  lake  Zurrah  forms  the  centre  of  this  plateau.  The 
tain*range  of  any  cattsequence  belonging  to  it,  is  the  Wushutee 
a  lemifica^oQ  of  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Beloochis- 
taa.  The  fi>erth  baam,  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehends  all  the 
which  deeaaud  from  the  Taurus  and  Libanus  towards  that  aea; 
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Watered  by  niuiieroiii  and  large  riten,  and  having  its  lieh  aoil  finely 
poaed  to  die  ann,  Soathem  Ana  ezhibita  a  atrikiog  oonliast  to  the  gloomsr 
and  ioe4Mrand  aolitades  of  the  northern  part  of  thu  continent. 
.  MoufUains  and  Bantu  €f  Western  Asia.']  The  main  chain  which 
jont  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  central  plateau,  mns  directly  W.  in 
Hindookoash  and  the  monntaina  of  Khorasaun.  The  latter  turning  K. 
in  69"  long.,  join  the  filboors.  The  Elboora  chain  mna  W,S.W.,  then  N« 
W.,  aendiog  off  a  range  which  joina  with  the  Elvend  on  the  S«S.Wn  wlucln 
18  united  on  the  N.W.  with  Ararat.  The  main  line  of  the  Elboora,  how- 
ever, continues  a  N.W.  course  to  the  Tchildir  mountains,  and  ia  continiMdl 
towards  the  S.W.  by  the  chain  in  which  the  Ardjieh-Dagh  occurs.  Aft 
this  latter  point  it  turns  S.E.  and  joins  the  Taurus  under  the  parallel  oC 
S8'  W.  With  the  Taurus  it  runs  S.W.  to  37'  lO"  N.  lat.  and  33*  lO'  £. 
long.,  and  thence  passes  to  mount  Ol3rmpus,  whence  it  runs  N.N.E.  to  the 
atraita  of  Constantinople,  which  divide  it  from  the  Balkan  system  of 
European  Turkey.  Three  great  basins,  each  belonging  to  inland  aeaa^ 
present  themselves  in  Western  Asia.  These  are  the  baiuns  of  the  aea  of 
Aral,  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  Black  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Aral  ia  a 
deep  plam,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kirghissian  mountains ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Asiatic  plateau ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindookoosh  and  the  mountaina 
of  Khorasaun ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a  ramification  of  the  Kirghissian  chain. 
The  Sihon  river  flows  through  the  centre  of  this  basin,  and  the  Gihon  haa 
its  source  in  the  S.W.  point  of  the  great  plateau.  The  basin  of  the  Aral 
includes  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Elaban-Koulac,  into  which  the  Saraaoa 
discharges  itself.  The  N.W.  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  ia  conai* 
dered  by  some  geographers — ^whom  we  do  not  follow— as  belonging  to  Ea- 
rope.  The  Tedjen,  the  Kisil-ozan,  and  the  Kour  rivers  belong  to  tbia 
basin.  Of  the  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  a  part  belongs  to  Europe.  This 
basin  is  divided  into  a  number  of  inferior  basins.  All  the  streams  which 
descend  from  the  northern  side  of  Taurus,  from  the  mountains  of  Tchildir, 
and  from  the  N.W.  side  of  Caucasus,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Blade 
aea ;  but  the  most  remarkable  streams  are  the  Kisil-Ermak  and  the  Phn- 
sis,  whose  basin  is  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  Taurus.  The  many  seas 
which  border  Western  Asia  give  to  it  some  resemblance  to  a  great  penin* 
aula.  It  is  decidedly  opposed  in  phyncal  characteiiitics  to  Eastern  Asia. 
The  latter  is  in  general  damp, — ^the  former  is  a  dry,  and  in  some  pkoea  aa 
arid  region ;  Eastern  Asia  has  a  stormy  and  very  often  a  cloudy  aky,— 
Western  Asia  enjoys  constant  breezes  and  a  great  serenity  of  atmosphere  ; 
the  one  has  chains  of  steep  mountains,  separated  by  marshy  plains,— the 
other  is  composed  of  sandy  plateaus,  very  little  inferior  in  elevation  to  the 
mountains  which  rise  out  of  them  ;  in  Eastern  Asia  we  see  very  long  riven 
pursuing  courses  near  to  each  other, — ^whilst  in  Western  Asia  there  are 
only  two  or  three  rivers  of  any  considerable  size,  but,  as  a  sort  of  corn- 
pensation,  there  are  numerous  lakes  without  any  outlet.  Lastly,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  communicate  to  a  great  part  of 
Western  Asia  a  temperature  even  much  above  that  which  Southern  Asia 
enj^Si 

The  Altai  Mountains.'}  The  great  chain  of  Central  Asia,  known  un- 
der the  general  name  of  the  Altai  or  Golden  mountaina,  extends  betweea 
43*  and  52"  N.  lat.  and  85*  and  97*  E.  long.  Ita  summits  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Chinese  comprdiend  in  the  Altai  thoae  chaina 
and  plateana  which  run  S.W.  from  Upper  Asia  into  Bucharia,  between  the 
aouroea  of  the  Yarkund,  the  Hi,  the  Tekis,  the  Sirr,  and  the  Oihoa.    Thia 
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I  lat  diun  fomM  a  part  of  the  great  central  plateau,  and  is  not  more  reaivk* 
aUe  lor  he  ^Tation  tban  for  its  immeofe  extent.  It  separates  the  coantr3r 
sf  the  Sooogarians  from  Chinese  Toorkistoon ;  and  sends  oat  to  the  £•  and 
W.amBDiber  of  ramifications  which  sink  into  the  snrronnding  steppes.  The 
CfaiaeBe  call  it  Tien^kan,  or  ^  the  celestial  mount.'  The  Asiatic  nomades 
legvrd  the  Altai  as  the  northern  prolongation  of  Bogdo-Oula.  The  Great 
AHai  is  the  most  northern  chain  of  this  system.  At  its  S.E.  extremity  it 
JQw  the  movntuna  of  Nom-Khoun,  and  sends  out  a  branch  to  the  Elhang- 
gai,  and  another  to  the  Tien-shan.  Its  general  height  has  not  been  deter- 
niaed.  The  nanae  Aliai  with  the  Mongols,  and  AUin  with  the  Mand- 
sbsflB,  Bonifies  *  gold.'    The  Little  Altai  falls  to  be  described  in  oar  article 
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Folcastoet.2  Many  Tolcanoes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  through- 
oat  Asa,  and  eren  in  the  central  plateau  itself ;  and  some,  known  to  have 
Uaaed  ia  fonner  times,  are  now  extinct,  though  smoke  still  issues,  or  hot 
screams  are  discharged,  from  crevices  on  their  sides.  These,  however,  will 
with  more  propriety  be  described  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  particular 
ragiaas  wherein  they  are  situated. 

Spuftic  Table  qf  Maunlains,^  In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to 
these  general  sketches  of  the  great  physical  divinons  of  Asia,  we  shall  here 
exhibit  a  daasified  view  of  the  different  mountain-chains,  according  to  their 
reJatJona,  and  the  regions  to  which  they  belong : 

The  Ulughtagh, 
The  Raozka, 
The  Littie  Altai, 
The  Sajanish  mottntaina, 
The  Stannowoi'Ioblonnoi^ 
.  The  Tschuktskhoi  Noss. 

1.  The  KamtBchatka  chain. 

8.  The  Daourian  Aam,  or  mountaiiu  of  Nertschinsk. 

3.  The  Baikal  diatn. 

4b  The  AjagoQ  chain,  running  off  from  the  Ulugb-tagh. 

IL  The  Soonsarian  Mountains: 

1.  The  Khanggu  or  Changgai. 
&  The  Mialgan,  to  the  N.  w.  of  the  Great  Altai 
3-  The  Altai  Alintopa,  on  the  N.  of  the  Upper  Irtish. 
4w  The  Uigan-Daga,  running  off  from  the  Great  AltaL 
&  The  Zimbal.  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Balkasch. 
6w  The  Aigia-Tagh,  in  which  the  Sihon  rises. 
7.  The  Beloor-Ta^  or  Soong^ing  mountains. 
&  The  Moos-Tagh  or  Eara-KoOTum. 

III.  Tbx  IirmaN  Mountains: 
L  The  Hindoo-koosh  or  Indian  Caucasus. 

2.  The  Afg^Mmistan  chain. 

3.  The  Brahooic  chain,  dividing  Beloodschistan  from  Sind. 

4.  The  Himalayas  or  Indo-Tibetian  chain. 

5.  The  Vindbya  mountains. 
6u  The  Oanau,  on  the  N.E.  uf  Bengal 
7.  Mugh,       ning  between  Bengal  and  the  Birman  empire. 
a   The  Ghauts. 

0.  The  Western  Ghauts. 
la  The  Eastern  Ghants. 

IV.  Thb  TrBBTiAN  Mountains: 

1.  The  Upper  Indus  chain. 

2.  The  Coiran  chain. 

3.  The  Kwanglung  chain. 

V.  The  Chinese  Mountains  : 

1.  The  Mangian  or  Southern  Chinese  chain. 

2.  The  Northern  Chinese  chain  or  Whangho  Hoang-Ho  mooatain 

IV.  B 
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VI.  Th£  Mongol<vMano8hooiuam-chain. 

The  Mandshooro-Corian  chain. 
VIL  The  Caucasus. 

VIII.  The  Taurus. 

1.  Jebel-Kurin. 

2.  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 

3.  The  mountains  of  Koordistaun. 

JX.  The  Mountains  of  Arabia. 

X.  The  Elboors. 

XI.  The  TcHiLDra  Dagh. 

XIL  The  Ural. 

1.  The  Obtocheisyrt  on  the  S.  W. 

2.  The  UIugh.tagh. 

3.  The  Ouberlinski  Mountains  on  the  W. 

4.  The  Alginski  mountains  or  Algydim-Zano. 

5.  The  Kirgfaissian  mountains. 

6.  The  Mangischlak  mountains  on  the  £•  of  the  Caspian. 

XIIL  Insular  Chains. 

1.  The  Manila  Mountains. 

2.  The  Maginduiao  Mountains. 
S,  The  Mountains  of  Borneo. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Java. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Sumatra. 

Steppes,^  Although  Asia  contains  few  of  those  low  plains  which  the 
ocean  seems  to  have  covered  at  a  very  remote  period,  yet  we  find  in  this 
continent  many  immense  tracts  of  desert  and  steppe-ground,  some  of 
which  appear  to  he  vast  platforms  elevated  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
The  KirghUsian  steppes  extend  between  the  Soongarian  chain  and  the 
Ural ;  the  Wolgai-Calmuck  steppes  from  Ural  to  the  Wolga;  the  Bar  aba 
between  the  Irtysch  and  Obi ;  the  steppes  of  Isett  and  Ischim  stretch  be* 
tween  the  Ural  chain  and  the  Tobol  river,  and  between  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtysch.  A  vast  tract  of  flat  marshy  country  seems  to  border  on  the 
Icy  sea. — The  Schamo  or  KM  is  one  vast  mass  of  rock  and  sand,  incapa- 
ble of  culture,  or,  indeed,  of  supporting  vegetation.  This  name  is  some- 
times given  to  all  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  the 
great  central  plateau ;  but,  in  strict  geography,  it  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  that  is,  to  the  country  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Altai  and  Khanggai,  to  the  mountains  of 
Siolki,  or  the  district  lying  between  39°  and  48^  N.  lat.  and  94"  and  lU"" 
£.  long.  The  western  portion  is  called  Ckachin.  Winter  holds  reign 
here  for  a  long  period  of  the  year.  In  the  eastern  part  there  occur  a  few 
oases  which  are  watered  by  streams,  and  afford  pasturage  to  troops  of 
small  Mongolian  horses.  There  is,  however,  no  permanently  habitable 
station  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  region ;  the  few  names  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  in  some  maps  merely  indicate  the  stations  at  which 
caravans  halt  in  their  route  to  Mongolia,  or  the  situation  of  single  huts 
which  are  occasional]  v  occupied  by  Chinese  posts  or  carriers. — The  desert 
of  Kharesm  or  Kkartsm  stretches  between  the  Sihon  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  has  the  desert  of  B^iva  on  the  N.W. ;  the  deeert  of  Karakum  on  the 
N.£. ;  and  the  Toorcoman  deserts  on  the  W.  It  belongs  wholly  to  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  In  some  parts  it  presents  herbaceous  steppes,  in  which 
numerous  flocks  belonging  to  the  Turcomans  feed ;  in  other  quarters  one 
sees  nothing  but  ragged  flinty  rocks ;  towards  the  S.,  between  the  Sihon 
and  the  Tedjen,  are  vast  sandy  plains,  to  which  the  appellation  of  the 
desert  of  Kharesm  more  pn^rly  appliea.-*The  great  desert  of  Hindoa- 
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or  the  jDeschl^y^Daleb,  to  the  W.  of  the  Indos,  is  490  miles  in 
kogthy  and  36U  miles  in  breadth.  A  few  oaaes  likewise  occur  here ;  and 
•otae  patches  of  snrfaoe  are  sprinkled  with  mimosas  and  grass. — The 
saady  desert  of  Iran  mns  along  the  western  bonndarjr  of  Afghanistaa^ 
sad  stretcfaea  to  the  foot  of  the  Paroparoisns  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mekian 
aa  the  S« — ^The  desert  of  Seham  or  Syria  is  an  extensiye  trsct  of  Western 
Asia;  where  also  occur  the  Arabian  deserts. 

Seas.  3      We  will  commence  our  survey  of  the  seas  suironnding  this 
CDBtinent,  with  the  Arctic  ocean  or  Northern  Icy  sea. 

The  Ardic  OceanJ^  The  Arctic  ocean,  or,  ss  it  is  sometimes  simply 
deagaaled,  the  Icy  sea,  washes  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
In  preyions  articles  we  have  already  described  its  European 
To  the  S.E.  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Asiatic  coast-line  of  this  sea 
wiA  the  Karaian  gulf.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  obserre  the 
galfis  of  Obi  and  Jenisei  ;  which  are  succeeded  by  the  bay  of  Tattrmrskaja^ 
die  gulf  of  MmgqloUkajay — ^with  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi,  Fadefdcoi,  and 
Atrbaakoi,  and  the  gulf  of  Ttchaunskaja^  which  lies  between  the  Pests- 
rhTsi  aad  Shalatskoinoso  ridges.  In  summer,  says  Baron  Wrangel,  this 
sea  ia  eoreied  with  numerous  fragments  of  ice  of  sll  sizes,  which,  impelled 
by  ^  wrndb  md  currents,  travel  about  in  all  directions.  There  are  places 
vliera^  at  little  depth,  and  not  far  from  the  currents  of  the  great  rivers 
which  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  ice  remains  immoveable,  and 
^Hre  are  even  certain  years  in  which  it  does  not  leave  the  shores  of  the 
cflBtinent.  Tliick  mists  obscnre  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  the  action 
of  the  son  npon  the  ice,  of  which  a  part  only  disappears,  not  from  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  but  from  ihat  of  the  violent  shocks  which  the  masses 
experience,  and  which  cause  them  to  break  against  each  other.  The  other 
part  yields  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  cuirents  which  carry  the  masses  into 
Hure  temperate  seas.  The  enormous  quantity  of  floating  ice  which  the 
kige  riveara  add  yearly  to  that  with  which  the  seas  are  blocked  up,  greatly 
saipesMiy  that  of  which  they  are  freed  during  summer,  the  total  mass  of  ice 
probably  increases  each  year.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
iahabitanta  of  die  North  Cape,  from  whose  observations  it  would  appear 
that  for  a  very  long  time  back,  with  the  exception  of  1820,  the  sea  was 
never  dear  of  ice,  while  formerly  it  was  always  dear  during  summer.  In 
winter  the  Icy  sea  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northern  part  of  Siberia,  where  immense  plains,  entirely  uncovered, 
are  on  aU  sides  surrounded  by  mountains.  Thus,  there  are  equally  seen 
apott  the  sea,  chains  of  ice-mountains,  where  there  may  be  observed  val- 
leys and  plains,  on  which  the  snow,  acquiring  the  solidity  of  ice,  assumes 
the  form  of  hillocks  resembling  waves.  The  crevices  and  empty  spaces 
(po&iij  which  exist  between  the  ice,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  as 
lakes,  riven,  and  marBhes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Si- 
beria give  the  general  name  of  iorosn  to  these  masses  of  ice  with  which 
the  sar&ce  of  die  sea  is  horizontally  covered  during  winter.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  toroesi  recently  broken,  and  the  old  torossi. 
M.  Wrangel  refers  to  the  first  class  those  which  arise  from  the  debacle  of 
the  sea  fma  autumn  to  the  commencement  of  summer  in  the  same  year. 
They  are  classed  into  two  sabdirisions, — ^the  torossi  of  autumn,  and  the 
toro«  of  winter  and  spring.  The  new  torossi  are  the  most  dangerouH 
far  the  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  the  old  ones,  by  the  consistence  which 
they  acquire,  may  at  the  end  of  a  great  number  of  years  attain  the  height 
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India,  the  shores  of  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahnynn  and  Baslii 
groups,  and  Pelan.    Its  principal  golfr  are  those  of  Tonquin^  Siam,  and 

Alindaro, 

The  Mediterranean.^  The  Mediterranean  sea  forms  the  hay  of  Scan^ 
deroon  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  which  is  the  iahindof  Cypms  ;  llie  gnlf  of 
Satalia  on  the  coast  of  Caramania ;  and  the  bays  of  Mahy,  Stanckio 
Scala  Nova,  AdramUi^  and  others,  <m  the  cx^tst  of  Anatolia. 

The  EuxineJ2  The  Enxine  or  Black  sea  belongs  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  washes  the  Turkish  and  Cancasian  districts  of  the  latter  con- 
tinent. 

Inland  Seas  and  Lakes.]     "  The  continent  of  Asia,"  says  Malta 
Brun,  "  forming  a  considerable  body  of  land,  and  but  little  intersected  by 
seas,  ought  naturally  to  contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  wa^ 
ter  ;'*  and  in  fact  it  does  contain,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  considerable 
number  of  inland  collections  of  water.     The  principal  of  these  are :  the 
lake  of  Oormuah  in  the  province  of  Adirbeidschan ;  the  lake  of  Erivan  ; 
the  lake  of  Shiraz  and  Baktegan  in  the  province  of  Farsistan ;  the  Dead 
sea  in  the  pashalik  of  Damascus ;  the  lake  JVan  in  the  pashalik  of  Wan  ; 
the  Zurrah;  the  Kao-Yeou^Hou  and  the  Hong^Ise^Hou  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiangnan ;  the  Tong-Ting-'Hau  in  die  centre  of  China  ;  tbe 
Ter/nri  in  Tibet ;  the  Koko-Nor  on  &e  borders  of  Tibet ;  the  Lop-Nor 
in  Little  Bucharia ;  the  Kosogol  in  Mongolia ;  the  Zaisan  in  Mongolia  j 
the  Argoon-^Uilay  in  Mandsharia ;  the  BMasch  or  PalkatuNor  in  Soonga* 
ria ;  the  Tchani  and  the  Piasinskoe  in  the  government  of  Tomsk ;  the  Baik* 
al  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk ;  and  tibe  Aral  and  Caspian  seas.    The 
disagreement  of  writers  in  assigning  the  dimensions  of  the  Asiatic  lakes 
argues  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
In  general,  the  lakes  of  Asia  are  distinguiBhed  by  their  saline,  brackish^ 
or  sulphureous  waters ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  western  and  central  parts 
of  Asia  have  no  outlet.    The  two  peninsulas  of  India  have  no  remarkable 
lakes. 

The  Aral.2  The  Aral  lake  or  sea  is  situated  in  the  Carismian  steppes^ 
and  divides  the  country  of  the  Karakalpack  hordes  from  the  districts  inha- 
bited by  the  Aralians  and  Toorcomans.  It  extends  between  42^  5'  and 
46**  l(y  N.  lat.  and  Se*"  14/  and  6V  4/  E.  long.  Its  principal  bays  sno 
those  of  Oudjany  on  the  S.E. ;  Malmishka  on  the  S.W. ;  BarsouUk  on 
the  N.W. ;  and  Tchiganak  on  the  N.E.  Its  capes  are  those  of  Barsonisk, 
Kutchuktachj  Saulach,  and  Courou-Khalmak.  It  lias  numerous  islands, 
especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  archipelago, 
llie  most  important  of  these  are  :  Anlchalachly^  Yassyr,  and  Sariphshf, 
It  is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Caspian  sea  by  plains  of  considerable 
elevation.  Hassel  estimates  its  total  superficies  at  15,290  square  miles. 
The  water  of  the  Aral,  like  that  of  the  Caspian,  is  salt ;  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  tribes  procure  dry  salt  from  it  by  evaporation.  Its  shores  are  in 
general  steep  and  rocky,  and  environed  by  immense  steppes,  in  which  are 
found  wild  horses,  asses,  wolves,  and  antelopes.  It  has  no  visible  outlet, 
although  it  receives  three  great  rivers,  viz.  the  Sirr  or  Sihon,  and  the  Oud- 
jany  on  the  E.,  and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxns  on  the  S. 

The  Caspian,^  The  Caspian  sea  was  known  to  ancient  geographem 
as  the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  Arabians  of  the  middle  ages  gave  it  different 
appellations :  such  as  the  sea  of  KhozarM  or  Khazars^  the  sea  of  Djordjan^ 
the  sea  of  Dilemy  the  sea  of  Ghilanj  the  sea  of  Tabarisian,  the  sea  of 
Bakott.     The  Slaves  called  it  Ghvalinskoe^more^  after  the  Ghuhvalisses,  a 
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wkm  loosed  1  the  month  of  the  Wolga.  It  ha»  also  been  called  the 
«f  Atirmekau.  The  diffierent  Toorooman  tribes  which  roam  anrand  its 
oommonly  call  it  Dengfuz  or  Tenghiz^  that  u,  *  the  sea ;'  or  some- 
Ak-dengiZy  *  the  white  sea.'  The  Persians  know  it  by  the  appella^ 
Koiammg  and  the  Turks  by  that  of  Bahn^GhouZy  or  Bahri-Ghaze* 
With  the  Aimenians  it  bean  the  name  of  GaMU^dzov ;  and  with  the 
CewgMPs  dioae  of  Jucupa-jrgtPa,  or  *  the  Caspian  sea,*  and  the  sea  of  Da- 
or  Derbemd*  Thb  great  inland  sea  separates  the  dominions  of 
from  those  of  Persia  and  the  Independent  Tartan.  It  has  nearly 
ihe  fam  of  an  dlipse,  of  which  the  nugor  axis  is  now  well-known  to  extend 
fcoBi  N.  to  S.,  ihem^i^  scarcely  a  century  ago»  it  was  represented  as  pass- 
im fron  E.  to  W.  It  is  situated  between  36»  4(K  and  ^T"  20"  N.  kt.  and 
4^  sad  54*  £U  long. ;  but  if  we  include  in  it  the  lake  of  Eauli'deria^  or 
d^Smnfommii  -vrhich  communicates  with  it  by  the  straits  of  Karaboug* 
A«,  ittoiicbes  upon  the  56th  meridian*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tUs 
sea  fanneiiy  eovered  a  larger  space  than  it  now  does.  M.  de  Monraiiev 
that  he  folly  recognised  the  andent  shores  of  the  Caspian  betwixt  the 
soaelB  and  llie  sondiem  extremity  of  the  sea  of  AraL  At  tlus 
tfas  Caspian  sea  is  subsiding ;  and  the  decrease  of  its  waten  is 
rasEiarkable  within  these  few  yean,  as  vessels  drawing  18  feet 
ttmld  hitely  nnrigate  this  sea,  and  now  it  will  admit  of  none  that 
dmw  above  15  feet  at  the  most.  A  few  yean  ago,  the  waves  of  the  Cas- 
sashed  die  walls  of  Bakon;  at  present  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
fron  it,^ — amd  the  conseq[uenoe  is,  that  the  ships-of-war  of  the  Rob* 
■an  imperial  navy  are  no  longer  stationed  in  the  g^f  of  Bakon,  but  in  a 
Irfaabiy  convenieAt  port  of  the  isle  of  Sara,  which  is  10  miles  distant 
it.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  this  subsiding  id  the 
haa  uneovered  first  the  top,  and  then  the  lower  parts,  of  a  vast 
r,  which  is  situated  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  versts 
the  eoeat.  Thus  it  appean,  that  at  some  period,  more  or  less  remote, 
the  Caspian  aea  was  much  lower  towards  the  western  coast  than  it  is  at  the 
pnssBt  moment,  when  it  is  observed  to  be  subsiding.  In  support  of  this 
■Bgolar  fiact,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition 
sf  the  eovBtry,  people  formeriy  went  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  from 
leiikham  to  Salian ;  and  that  the  road,  now  partly  covered  by  the  waten 
sf  the  aea,  ia  no  longer  passable.  The  fall  of  the  waten  has  also  left  ex- 
pesed  aone  new  islands.  One  of  these  is  several  vents  in  extent.  The 
•sQ  of  it  is  rery  firm ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  yean  it  will  be 
ishabited  by  fishermen,  like  all  the  other  isles  in  the  Caspian.  The  Djan* 
deria,  or  the  southern  and  principal  of  the  three  mouths  by  which  the  Sir 
Achiges  its  waSen  into  the  And,  has  been  dry  for  a  period  of  ten  yean, 
ad  the  Koovan-deria,  forming  the  middle  branch,  has  certainly  considera- 
bly diminiahed  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The  environs  of  the  Aral 
kke  afcwmdamly  demonstrate  that  its  shores  have  been  gradually  narrow- 
iag,  and  that  the  shifting  sands  are  insensihly  gaining  upon  it.  The  same 
sbaervmtiana  have  been  made  upon  the  Baraba  lake  in  Western  Siberia.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Caspian  has  any  connection  with  any  other  body 
of  water,  although  some  uaturalistB  have  asserted  that  it  maintained  a  sub- 
oommnnication  with  the  Black  sea  and  the  Persian  gnlf ;  and, 
of  dus  assertion,  alleged,  that  every  year,  at  the  commence- 
It  of  winter,  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  unknown  in  Southern  Penia, 
ind  wUch  grow  only  in  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  are  found  floating  on  the 
of  the  Penian  gulf,  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  Caspian.    There  does 
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not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  force  in  this  circumstance,  as  the  leaver 
and  branches  in  question  can  easily  be  conveyed  to  these  ^orea  by  the 
Euphrates.     The  greatest  ordinary  depth  oi  this  sea  is  from  4*50  to  520 
feet.     Hanway  in  one  pkce  could  not  find  the  ground  with  a  soniwiing' 
line  of  2889  feet.     The  bottom  is  muddy,  and  in  some  places  intermixed 
with  shells.     It  is  in  general  shallow  along  the  coasts,  and  yessels  of  any 
considerable  size  must  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  westera 
shores.  The  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks 
which  border  the  coast,  and  the  constant  £.  and  W.  winds.     Storms  are 
more  dreaded  here,  on  account  of  the  small  sea-room  and  the  total  absence 
of  good  harbours.     The  water  of  the  Caspian,  like  thai  of  all  great  bodies 
of  water  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  is  salt ;  the  salt  dews  aad  rains. 
which  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  prove  that  the  saline  paro- 
tides are  evaporated  along  with  the  water.     Besides  the  salt  taste,  the. 
waters  of  the  Caspian  have  a  bitterness  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
ocean.     This  bitterness  is  said  to  resemble  the  taste  of  the  bile  of  animaJs, 
and  has,  been  attributed  to  the  great  quantities  of  naphtha  which  are  found 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  with  which  the  waters,  particularly  after  a 
storm  from  the  N.  or  N.W.,  are  strongly  impregnated.     Gmelia^  who 
analyzed  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  found  that,  besides  the  common  sea 
salt,  they  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  Glauber  salt,  the  presence 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  naphtha.  The  Caspian  might  become  a  source 
of  great  wealth  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fishes 
which  it  contains.     The  quantity  of  caviar,  and  other  preparations  of  fish» 
which  is  manufactured  here,  is  said  to  amount  to  some  millions  of  rubles 
annually.     Seals  are  plentiful,  and  the  shores  are  lined  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  with  numerous  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  species,  and  some 
of  which  are  little  known  in  Europe.     The  principal  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Caspian  are :  the  Volga,  the  Kuma,  the  Terek,  the  Samoor,  the 
Kour  or  Cyrus,  the  Kisil-Ozen,  the  Gourghun,  the  Abi-«truck,  the  Yemba, 
and  the  Jaik  or  Ural.    According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  ^e  countries 
on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian,  about  500  years  ago  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxns 
flowed  into  this  sea  by  two  mouths, — the  one  in  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  and 
the  other  to  the  S.  of  the  mountains  of  that  name ;  but  a  violent  earthquake 
changed  the  course  of  this  river,  and  forced  it  to  run  N.  into  the  AiaL 
It  is  said  that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  carry  with  them  a  large 
quantity  of  sand,  which  is  gradually  choking  up  their  months,  so  that  the 
beluga  (the  Accipkm  Huso)  is  no  longer  observed  to  enter  the  month  of 
the  Yemba,  which  it  once  frequented.    The  mouths  of  several  other  rivers 
are  thickly  covered  with  reeds  and  brushwood. 

We  will  now  rapidly  sketch  the  coast-line  of  this  sea,  beginning  at 
Astrachan.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yarkov,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  in  45* 
40^  N.  lat.  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tchetyre^Bougra,  The  coast  ia  low  to 
the  gulf  of  Kuma ;  it  then  rises  a  little  to  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  after 
whidi  it  again  sinks  and  is  covered  with  reeds  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Agra* 
khan.  In  this  gulf  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tchetchenf  on  which  the  Tar* 
tars  of  Ejzliar  kill  great  numbers  of  seals.  From  Agrakhan  point  to 
Derbend  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy.  From  the  vicinity  of  Derbend  a 
chain  of  moimtains  runs  parallel  to  the  coasts  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Samoura.  Directly  opposite  to  Nizova  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage. 
In  40°  55'  the  Dva-^raia,  or  '  rocks  of  the  two  brothers,'  occur.  The 
straits  of  Apcheron  are  formed  by  the  islands  of  Sviatoi,  Jyloi,  and  the 
LebejeL    From  this  strait  the  shore  gradually  rises  to  the  port  of  Bak0U» 
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ilScfc  oRmd  un^  Ishefy  a  pretty  good  harbour.  From  the  sonthem  point 
if  die  gslf  of  Bokon  to  Cape  Vezir  the  coast  is  monntainoiis.  Opposite 
ii  ike  falter  promontory  are  4  small  isles  called  the  Svinoi.  The  giilf  of 
Sslm  stretdiea  from  this  pobt  to  the  month  of  the  Kisil-agatch.  £z- 
cefint  sisBgeoii-fisheiies  are  estahlidied  here.  The  coast  now  becomes 
bw  sad  woody,  arad  takes  a  sadden  sweep  inwards  so  as  to  form  the  golf 
•f  ExzMf.  Tke  Maaenderan  coast  sweeps  in  a  circnlar  direction  from 
N.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  lises  into  lofty  mountains  which  are  covered  with 
&B»ta.  It  presents  one  very  lofty  summit,  the  DemaTend,  covered 
vitk  perpetoal  snow.  Near  to  Aster-abad  is  a  large  bay,  which  offers 
pveBf  good  anchorage.  From  this  bay  the  coast  nms  N.  Cape  Gumyck" 
tfpe,  or  the  Serehrenoi^MVgor,  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  month  of  the  Gonr- 
ghei;  in  1782  it  formed  a  distinct  island,  which  became  united  to  the 
cadDsat  aboot  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  gulf  of 
Balfcn  takes  its  mime  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
OS  the  N.  and  £• ;  it  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  the  isles  of  Ogourtsa  or 
Aidik,  Derwieh,  and  Teheleken  or  Naphtha,  and  by  the  little  peninsula 
«f  KiKixrTodak.  About  30  leagues  from  the  southern  point  of  this  pen- 
iasnfa  are  the  straits  of  KarabougkaZy  which  unite  the  Caspian  to  a  great 
lake  called  by  the  Toorcomans  Kouli-deria,  This  lake  is  little  known,  and 
has  Bot  iwoi  viaited  by  mariners.  At  the  distance  of  75  leagues  from 
tfceae  struts  we  observe  the  bay  of  Alexandery  and  38  leagues  to  the 
H^'.W.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  cape  Tuk-Karagan,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
vkkk  is  the  isle  of  Konlat.  About  15  leagues  N.  from  Tuk-Karagan  is 
tke  little  tofngue  of  land  called  Manghischlak,  From  this  point  the  coast 
ms  E^  and  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  N.  towards  cape  Bourount- 
duaL  The  next  gulf  which  presents  itself  in  this  quarter  is  the  Dead 
plf,  m  which  several  islands  are  situated.  All  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Ci^riaii,  fr(»m  the  month  of  the  Yemba  to  the  Volga,  is  low,  and  covered 
vitk  Reds  and  sand-banks.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Astara  to  that  of  the 
Attrock,  the  coasts  of  the  Ca^ian  belong  to  Persia ;  from  Attruck  to  the 
Bootk  of  the  Jaik  they  are  occupied  by  Toorcoman  and  Kirghissian 
Bonade  hordes ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast  belongs  to  Russia,  which 
poseHes  the  principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  this  sea.  The  first  ac- 
<^siBti  of  the  Caspian  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
SagU  merchant,  ^^in  1557  attempted  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
cwne  vith  die  coimtries  of  the  East.  Jean  Struys,  a  Hollander,  who  in 
1S70  sailed  from  Astrakhan  to  Persia,  drew  up  a  very  incorrect  chart  of 
the  Caspian.  In  1719-20  this  sea  was  surveyed  by  Soymonof  and  Van 
Verdun,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.  Soymonof  wrote  a  description  of 
the  Casfnan,  wbich  was  published  with  a  chart  in  1731.  Tokmatcheo 
vviied  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  in  1764 ;  and  the  naturalist  Gme- 
Ka  explored  its  irestem  and  southern  shores  in  1770-3.  M.  de  Mouraviov 
executed  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  sea  in  1819. 

Rivers.]  Malte  Brun  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportional 
▼ohtmes,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  running  waters 
^  dus  part  of  the  world.     The  total  being  taken  as  unity,  then 
The  m.c««f  SaerU|fl-^;j;^;|;«N.  -  -.^^^^^^^^^^^^  0.31 

of  Clniia  and  CMnese  Tartary. 0.15 

of  aU  India. 0.27 

of  Central  Asia. 008 

of  Asiatic  Turkey 0.10 

of  Persia  with  Armenia. 0.06 

of  Arabia 0.03 

ir.  c 
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By  iMpecHng  the  sabjoined  table  it  will  be  peroaired  that  OMoy  of  tha 
Asiatic  riven  are  of  great  leBgtb.  In  thk  respect  they  rind  the  etreanw 
of  America ;  but  in  respect  of  breadth  there  is  no  comparison  betwixt 
the  riveiB  of  the  two  continents*  Instead  of  a  channel  150  miles  wide, 
as  we'  find  in  the  Plata  and  Amason,  the  widest  rivers  of  Asia  seldom 
exceed  4  or  5  miles ;  and  their  depth  likewise,  in  general,  is  not  great. 
Snch  of  them  as  have  the  principal  part  of  their  coarse  within  the  tropica 
annwiHy  overflow  their  banks. 
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KfVOTi. 

8o«vws« 

Coone. 

MoallM. 

BnacbM. 

Eophratea. 

Mnimtaint 
of  Amionia. 

8.  W. 

S. 

9L  Ek 

1400mite«. 

PtonianfrQif: 
twomouUu. 

Morad. 
Ttgiis. 

TIgiia. 

N«frtli 
Of  Madden. 

800  miles. 

BnphratMp 
belo«r  Koma. 

iDdu,  or  Sknd. 

Westarn  Tibet 

aw. 

1700  mUea. 

AraUanSea; 
Many  outlets. 

Kameh 

OomaL 

Behot. 

Cbunaoh. 

Rauvee 

BeT"h. 

Setlege. 

Osngei. 

Soath  Ride  of 

Mount 

HUaalaya. 

aE. 

iSOOnilea. 

Bayef  Bengal: 
maoyotttleCs. 

BnrKtnp«K>ter 
Gogra. 
Jiunna. 
S«ian. 

BorwDpooter. 

Snppowd  to  be 
naartliakaftbe 
Ganffee. 

&R 

aand 

&  W. 

laOOmUaa. 

Oanges,  below 
Loekipoar. 

Donee. 
Sarmah. 

Tn(.tMJdanf. 

Moant^ni  of 
llbat. 

& 

& 
N.  E. 

aaOOmllea. 

BMtarnSea, 
&a«mliBnUa 

Yalonir, 

Han.Ktaafr» 

Ynen-Ktaagt 
and  many  oUier 

laKg»lUT«n. 

Hoan^.Ho 
YftUow  Birar. 

Near  that  of 

the 
Yaag.tse-KiaDg. 

Bending  in  almoet 
•rery      direction. 
The  ffenerai  coarse 
from  W.  to  E.  1800 
Bilea. 

Yellow  Sea. 

BbsiHo. 
and  manrotliar 

Amoor. 

Kaarthe 

Tabblonol 

Moontainstn 

Mandihor. 

E.and 

N. 

IflfiOmllaa. 

Channel  of   Tsr. 
tary  opfodta  the 
Island    of   Saffha. 
Ifeo. 

Bfany   branches, 

among  whkli  Uia 

Sooogvi  orKirin.Ula 

is  the  chief. 

Lena. 

Wertoftha 

lake  Baikal 

N.  E.  and 

N. 
ISTTOmilea. 

AratteOoeaii. 

WlHa. 

Noaa. 

AMma. 

Olekna. 

TeobcL 

&  W.of  the 
lake  Baikal 

Oeoerallr 
UOOmilaa. 

AKtteOeean. 

Kemtschuk* 
Uaper  and  Under 
Tooofuaka' 
Abakan. 
Tumchan* 

OU. 

The  BoffliMdbi. 

Oenerally 

N. 
2600milea 

Ooir  of  Obi 

In  the 
AfctteOeaaa 

Irtish.  Tom»  Ellma, 

Ualaa,  Utscha, 

and  other  larfa 

rivers. 
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niiilii3  An,  exteacEng  from  tiM  polar  drde  to  the  neigiiboHw 
hsod  «f  tbe  eqmlor,  mut  neceflsuily  ezMbit  a  great  variety  of  tempen^ 
ttn  ia  iti  diSSmxA  legioiia.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  however,  is  the  dunate 
■a  inferienUf  bot  as  in  the  tropical  desert  of  the  AMcsn  continent.  It 
wmf  be  saifl,  geneiaUyy  that  in  the  sooth-westem  part,  even  inchidiag 
Anbia  iriiidi  ia  witfam  the  tropicy  it  is  temperate;  bnt  in  the  south- 

great  heat  prevails ;  while,  tfaronghont  the  northern  half  of  the 
crciwHive  cold  predominates.    Hassel  describes  the  Asiatic 

mider  four  aones  or  belts:  The  l^  of  these  inchides  all  the 
osotrjr  iying  to  ^le  N.  of  the  62d  parallel ;  in  whidi  the  rivers  cootinae 
finaea  from  September  to  Jane.  The  2d  extends  between  the  50th  and 
62d  paraOek,  incdnding  Sonthem  Siberia,  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  a  great 
prtof  the  kiagdom  of  Astrachan,  the  half  of  ike  Kiighissian  steppes,  the 
Bflcihera  half  of  Mongolia  and  Maadsharia,  the  isliind  of  Tcboka,  the 
ftbliia  islaadfs  and  the  Knriles ;  the  rivers  are  here  frozen  frx^m  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  3d  sone  comprehends  the  conntriee  be- 
tveen  the  SMk  and  50th  parallels ;  or  a  great  part  of  the  central  platean^ 
the  raBsining  portion  of  Mongolia  and  Mandahnria,  Corea,  Northern 
Chiaa^  little  Bocfaaria,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  territories,  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts, ihfraBathftm  partof  Astrakhan,  the  whole  of  Anatolia,  Armenia,  apart 
sf  PaaJaaad  A%haaistan,  and  a  part  of  Japan.    In  this  zone,  however,  the 

is  greatly  naodified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  oonntry.  The 

dmnge  of  levd  prodnce  an  effect  where  that  of  latitude  does  not 
into  opeiaiion.     The  temperatare  is  severely  cold,  for  example,  on 
Imm  elevation  exceeds  600  toises  or  3,800  feet  above  the  level 
«f  the  aea ;  vHnle  in  the  teiraces  and  valleys  we  find  an  agreeable  climate, 
a^udft  xioe,  olives,  and  cotton,  are  reared.     In  the  itth  zone,  com- 

aD  the  countries  of  Asia  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  35th  parallel,  that 
ii,  the  Bonthem  partof  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  the  S.  of  Persia  and 
A^faaaiataa,  the  two  peninsulas  of  IoSb  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
aad  the  S.  of  China  and  of  Japan,  there  are  only  two  seasons  known.  Fri>m 
April  to  November  the  sun  is  about  peqpendicular,  and  constant  rains 
d^uge  one  country,  while  another  is  parched  by  unyielding  drought. 
Dormg  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  serene.  Vegetation  is  uncommonly 
facnBiaoi  in  this  zone. — ^Malte  Brun  ascribes  the  long  duration  of  the 
tame  wind  wbidi  we  here  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  the 
tropics,  to  the  absence  of  gulfe  and  seas  whose  exhalations  and  cnirents 
Bright  alter  the  nature  of  the  wind  or  change  its  direction.  *'  The  chilling 
winds  of  Siberia,"  he  says,  *^  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre 
(of  the  great  plateau) ;  and  if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains, 
they  Biay  extend  to  the  heights  of  Tibet.  The  wind  from  the  East, 
daiged  with  f<^B,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of  China ;  but  as  we 
get  finther  into  ihe  temperate  zone,  all  regularity  in  the  united  action  of 
the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  gradually  ceases.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
heaty — storms  and  calms, — succeed  each  other  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
Great  Britain.  China  is  liable  to  these  variations  in  a  less  sensible 
than  Holland,  either  on  account  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the 
-bfree2se8,  or  the  dryness  of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.  In 
short,  if  we  penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  always 
become  more  constant,  but  colder  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
Nearly  the  same  changes  are  perceptible  in  going  from  the  west  to  the 
east  of  Europe.  In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 
as  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with  the  parts  of  Europe 
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of  150  feet-     At  about  25  TeiBts  to  the  north  of  the  island  Kotelnoi,  ancl 
of  New  Siberia,  the  sea  is  nerer  frozen  eren  dnring  winter.     The  officer 
Tatarinof,  who  accompanied  the  geodesist  Pschenitsin  in  this  latter  conn- 
try,  found  the  sea  free  of  ice  in  the  month  of  April  18 11,  at  a  still  greater 
distance  than  that  above  mentioned.     In  1810,  M.  Hedenstroem  pene- 
trated to  a  poUnia,  situated  70  yersts  to  the  east  of  New  Siberia.     Lieu- 
tenant Anjou,  who  went  round  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  Kotelnoi 
and  New  Siberia,  remarked  in  the  sea,  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  a 
change  of  current,  which  he  discoTered  to  come  from  the  flux  and  reflux* 
In  1764,  lieutenant  Leontief,  directing  himself  to  the  north  of  the  isle 
of  Four  Columns,  was  stopped  at  about  forty  Tersts  by  a  very  thin  ice 
which,  when  it  extends  to  a  great  distance,  is  the  almost  certain  indication 
of  a  large  polinia.     M.  Wrangel  met  with  this  thin  ice  79  versts  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  this  same  island,  and  was  stopped  by  the  polioi  at  118  Terste 
from  the  continent,  in  the  journey  which  he  made  in  1810  to  the  N.N.E. 
of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof.     M.  Hedenstroem  found,  he  says,  at  250 
versts  from  the  coast,  a  large  open  crevice,  in  which  he  observed  a  strong* 
current  from  E.S.E. ;  but,  according  to  M.  Wrangel,  the  distance  is  ex-» 
aggerated, — and  this  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  he  adds,  that  it  ha» 
been  determined  according  to  the  running  of  dogs,  and  not  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  latitudes.     If  the  Tchutchki  may  be  credited,  the 
polinia  that  is  met  with  at  25  versts  from  the  North  Cape,  extends  much 
iiBurther  than  that  which  exists  before  Yakan.     According  to  the  same  peo- 
ple, the  sea  has  its  current  eastward  in  summer,  and  westward  in  autumn. 
But  it  must  be  supposed  that  in  this  matter  the  Russian  interpreter  has 
been  deceived,  for  a  singular  exception  would  result  from  this  hct>     Cap- 
tain Cook  also  experienced  a  wesl^y  current  to  the  north  of  Behring's 
straits.     As  to  the  south-west  current,  remarked  in  the  polini  by  Messrs 
Hedenstroem  and  Wrangel,  at  the  period  of  spring,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  cold  north*west  winds  which  form  these  polini.     A 
glance  at  the  map  of  M.  WrangeFs  courses  on  the  Icy  sea  wiU  suffice  to 
show  that  it  is  much  deeper  to  the  east  than  to  the  north.     This  is  so 
true,  that  at  200  versts  to  the  north  of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof,  the 
depth  is  only  12  sageries  2  feet,  while  it  was  found  to  be  17  sageries  at 
the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  great  rock  of  Baranof,  by  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  the  Yassuschneia,  in  1787.     The  opinion  that  the  sea  is  retiring 
from  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  that  country.     It  is  founded  upon  the  observation  which 
they  have  made,  that  at  50  versts  from  the  sea,  on  shallows  which  the 
waters  no  longer  reach,  there  is  found  a  quantity  of  decayed  trees.     The 
island  of  Diomede,  marked  to  the  east  of  Cape  Saint,  on  Schelavurof 'a 
map,  and  which  formed  a  narrow  sound  with  the  mainland,  through  which 
that  navigator  sailed,  no  longer  exists,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  strait  has  been  filled  up.     The  extremely  salt  taste  of  the  internal 
layers  of  the  ice  in  the  Icy  sea,  proves  in  what  immense  quantity  salt 
occurs  in  it.     When  the  ice  is  thin,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  polini,  the  salt  penetrates  into  layers  of  snow  which  have  a  thickness 
of  five  inches.     The  refraction  of  the  land  has  a  great  action  upon  the 
Icy  sea,  as  well  on  account  of  the  air  condensed  by  the  cold  dnring  win- 
ter, as  by  the  exhalations  coming  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  March 
and  April :   the  ice-mountains  and  the  torossi  assume  new  forms,  and 
seom  as  if  suspeaded  in  the  air.     The  effect  of  this  refraction  would  be  to 
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the  most  remote  objects  to  the  view ;  but  it  is  paralysed  by  tlmS 
wbich  the  nDifmtn  and  deceitfiil  whiteness,  which  covers  all  these  coon* 
tries,  pxodnoes  upon  the  eyes. 

The  Pacific  Ooetm.^     The  PMific,  or  Southern  ocean,  is  connected 
with  the  Arctic  ocean  by  Behrin;^'s  straits,  and  stretches  along  the  whole 
— hicm  coasts  of  Asia  and  New  Holland.     From  the  southern  extremity 
of  Van  IMemens  Land  to.  the  Antarctic  polar  circle,  it  is    arbitrarily 
dliYided  from  the  Indian  ocean  by  the  line  which  indicates  the  1 47th  east- 
ern naeridiaik — The  sea  of  KamUchatka  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 
this  great  ocean.     It  lies  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents ; 
and  forms  three  great  gnlfs  belonging  to  Asia,  viz.  the  gulf  of  Anadir, 
henrixt  Tscfaoktschoi  Noss  and  St  Thaddens ;  the  gulf  of  Olutorskaja  to 
the  Sb  of  Anadir ;  and  the  golf  of  Kamtsckatka  to  the  W.  of  the  penia- 
sola  of  that  name* — Another  Asiatic  division  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
sea  of  OkfaoCaky  which  lies  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  the  great 
iaiaiid  of  Tdioka,  the  island  of  Jesso,  the  Knriles,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kamrschatha.     Tliat  portion  of  it  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
Kamtachatka  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  of  Penshina* — The  sea  of  Japan 
wiahtw  the  coasts  of  Mandshooria,  the  Corean  peninsula,  Japan,  Jesso, 
and  Tcholca.     The  straits  of  Perouse  connect  it  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk ; 
the  stnatB  of  Malsmai  with  the  main  ocean ;  and  the  straits  of  Corea  with 
the  Whang-hay  or  Yellow  sea. — The   YeUarv  sea  washes  the  shores  of 
Maadihooria,  China,  Corea,  the  Formosa  islands,  and  the  Loo-Choo  g^oup. 
The  gulf  of  PdsekeU,  is  formed  in  its  N.W.  part.    Were  we  to  pursue  the 
geography  of  this  great  ocean  any  farther  in  this  quarter,  we  should  next 
CQcstrnter  those  groups  of  islands  which  some  geographers  have  divided 
iato  the  three  great  classes  of  the  Asiatic  ArohtpelagOy  Australasia^  and 
Pdfmtna:  hat  we  have  already  intimated  our  intention  of   describing  the 
taro  latter  groups  as  a  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  under  the  general 
UDttof  Australasia. 

The  Indian  Ocean.^     The  Indian  ocean  may  be  regarded  as  bounded 
bf  Ana  on  the  N. ;  by  the  islands  of  Sonde,  New  Holland,  and  the  Pa- 
afie  on  the  £. ;  by  the  Antarctic  ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Africa  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W., — the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape,  marking  its  western  limits,  and  the  30th  parallel  its  extreme  north- 
ern limits.     It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts :  the  Indian  equinoctial 
oeeam  to  the  N.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, — and  the   Indian  southern 
oKcm  to  the  S.  of  the  same  tropic.     The  former  is  the  more  considerable 
Afimm.     The  Asiatic  continent  projects  two  vast  peninsulas  into  this 
•oeaa, — those  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan,  which  are  separated  from  each 
inher  by  the   sea  of  Omman  or  the  Arabian  sea.     The  former  penin- 
•ala  is  determined  on  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  two  long  and  narrow  seas, — 
the  Persian  golf  and  the  Arabian  gulf ;  the  one  communicating  with  the 
ladiaa  ocean  by  the  straits  of  Ormus,  the  other  by  the  straits  of  Babel- 
laadeL     On  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan  we  perceive  the  gulfs  of 
CntA  and  Cambatfe^  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.     S.E.  from  this 
peaiasala  are  the  gulf  of  Manaar  and  the  straits  of  Palky  running  between 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent.     Between  Hindostan  and  Indo- 
Cbina  is  the  great  gulf  of  Bengal,  forming  the  gulf  of  Martaban  on  the  £. 
tad  inclosing  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  group.     To  the  S.E.  of  this  large 
galf  are  the  straits  of  Malacca,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
■d  the  isle  of  Sumatra,  and  communicating  with  the  Chinese  8ea.     The 
httcr  tea  washes  the  southern  coasts  of  China,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lower 
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in  the  nei^bomiiood  of  Tocat ;  quicksilver  and  zinnobar  in  China ; 
chite  in  China ;  and  iron,  and  magnet  in  Siberia ;  molybdena  near  Kolyvsn  ; 
and  chromium  near  Beresof.  Tin  is  found  all  over  the  Malay  peninsialaiy 
but  not  to  the  northward  of  10\ 

Population.^  We  learn  from  sacred  history  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race ;  and  thb  fact,  combined  with  the  fertility  and  fine  climate  oi* 
the  country,  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  more  crowded  population  here  tin 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  g^obe.  Neyertheless  the  numbers  of  the  hni 
race  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  although  immense,  are  certainly  below 
might  be  expected  in  regions  so  early  peopled  and  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  production  which  can  administer  to  the  necessities  or  comforte 
of  mankind.  The  main  cause  of  this  deficit  in  population  is  to  be  traoe<l 
to  the  despotic  character  of  the  governments  and  social  institutions  of  Asiau 
We  are  however,  after  all,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  this  continent  In  the  Almanac  Imperial  we  observe  it 
stated  at  580,000,000  of  souls.  British  geographers  conjecture  it  may 
amount  to  500,000,000.  Templeman  approximates  it  to  nearly  the 
number ;  the  *  Echo  of  Truth,'  a  Neapolitan  Journal  published  in  1829, 
timated  it  only  at  330,000,000 ;  and  the  Parisian  geographers  in  1824  at 
480,000,000.  Haasel  estimated  it  in  1821  at  490,000,000.  We  subjoiu 
the  elements  of  his  calculation : 

FoFUiJLiioN  OP  Asia  Accokdino  to  Hassil. 


rTbe  Kingdom  of  Kaaan,  5 J  12,000 

.     *...-..«  «.,«.. A    J       —  —     Aitnikhao      8,800,000 

1.  Asiatic  Rusbia.  -J       g-j^^.^  1,800,000 

(.The  CaucMian  proviDoes  400,000 

10,112,000 

2.  TuR  Fkii  TftXBXs  op  Caucasus           .                  .             .  400,000 
8.  Asiatic  Tueket           ......  )2,C00.(.0O 

4.  AaABiA  and  Soootora  ....  1 1,000,000 

5.  Pemia  ......  16,000,000 

t;.  Afghanistan  and  Bkludscbistait  .  .        14,000,000 

7.  TooftKisTAN,  with  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  HistriutK  4,500,U00 

^  British  India  68,500,000 

I  Territoriee  under  British 
HiNOOSTAN.  <         protection  17,500,000 

i  The  Mahrattas,  Sikh,  Assam, 
^        and  Nepaul  States  30,000.000 


CThe  Birman  empire,  aud  Laos  17,000  000 

«    t         n            c-      -  J  Siam  2,000,000 

9.  1ndo-Chin.8«  States.  ^  ^^^^  llaoo.OOO 

tAnam  18,000,000 

^  China  Proper  2u0,0O0.UOO 

I  Mandshuria  and  Leantong  8,000,000 

10.  China.                           J  Corea  and  Lno-choo  6,000,000 

i  MmiKnliH  5,000  000 

V  Tibet  and  BooUn  15,000,000 

'' Japan  with  J^sso  and  Bonl  25,0.10,000 

The  Philippines  8,000,000 

Mi^^indanau  1500,000 

Borneo  6,000,000 

Celebes  8000,000 

Java  4,2?j0,000 

Sumatra  6,000.000 

Ceyiun  2,600.000 

llemaining  islands  2,000,0(X) 


101,000,003 


88,200,000 


II.  Tub  Asiatic  Islands  * 


229,000,000 


61,280,000 


Total  population  of  Aula  4bU,44<,0U0 
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Giibeif  laB  cdcultfted  tiie  pofNiktion  of  Ana»  exdiMTe  of  tiie  Sonda 
wkiwjgj  the  Philippines,  the  Moluocas,  and  ialandi  of  the  Eastern  Aidu- 
pelBf^  at  366,000,000  of  aools. 

Tribes  accordmgio  cobvr.^    Were  we  to  anmge  the  p^f^tjim  of 

inio  clnssen  distingviihed  by  oolovr,  we  shoold  siy  that  three  nces 

of  ■nnkind  inhabited  thk  continent :  the  White,  the  Yellow,  and  the 

Black.     The  latter  are  few  in  nnmber ;  and  we  may  therefore  ^-^—m*^  the 

two  other  aa  dividing  this  part  of  the  worid  between  them.     The  White 

race   oecupy  neariy  the  whole  of  Western  Asia ;  the  Yellow  noe  inhabit 

the  real.     In  some  instanoei  the  two  rues  hare  become  blended  together, 

and  it  woold  be  difficnlt  to  say  to  which  noe  their  dnsrcndinls  belong. 

In  the  White  race  we  would  class  all  the  Cancasian  tribes,  the  population  of 

Asintie  Turkey,  of  Anhia,  of  Cuidistan,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  the  Bu- 

dmnans,  Annenians,  Georgians,  Tooroomaas,  OasbdoB,  KirgUssians,  all 

the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  of  Nepanl,  of  Ceylon  and  the  Maldires,  and 

aevenl  tribes  of  Asiatic  R— lis,  such  as  the  Jakoutes,  the  Vogouh,  the 

P^nuians,  the  Syrians,  the  Tchouvaches,  the  Morduias,  and  theOstiaks  of 

the  ObL^-Tlie  Yellow  race  would  comprehend :  the  Cahnudcs,  the  Khalk- 

haa  of  Central  Asia,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Lamootes,  the  Joukagin,  the 

TdMttktdns  and  the  Koriaks,  all  of  Anatic  Russia ;  the  Mongols  and  Ton- 

gouses  who  live  as  nomades  in  Asiadc  Russia  and  China ;  the  Mandshons, 

the  Coreana,  die  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Annandtains,  the  Siamese,  the 

Binoans,  and  the  Tibetians^ — ^The  Malays  seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  of 

WUtesmid  YeUows.— The  Negroes beloag to  Ceylon,  Andaman,  and Nico- 

har. 

Tribes  according  to  Bbmenbach's  dassificatumS}  Hassel  has  anranged 
with  great  minuteness  the  population  of  Asia  on  the  general  principles  of 
Blomenbach,  as  explained  in  our  general  introductory  article  on  Physical 
Geogrqiby.  We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  die  outlines  of  Haa- 
aafs  ingenioas  rlassiiif  stion ; 

I.  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACE. 

I.  The  inhafaftana  of  the  Caucasob  aad  the  high  pletesa  beCwfaa  the  Bfaek  am  siid 
the  Caspiui :  Tic 

1.  TheLflB^iien.  {KdhSlJliT^  Miarittt,  Aiidi»,  Didos,  Vvmm,  AkiMJiM, 

2.  The  ACad8hegw.'Iximchei»  KhenbulAks,  TKhetachenees. 
&  The  OanCeB  with  the  Daf^one. 

4b  The  Circasriaas  and  Kahardinea. 

&  The  Abases,  or  Awchases,  diTivided  into  7  tribes. 
IL  llie  GxomoiAVs  inhabiting  the  foot  and  the  TaUeya  of  Caucasiis :  ▼!& 

1.  The  Georgians  Proper.— KhaitK*  Kacheli,  laa^Atabagoes,  ImeraH,  OwkSm^, 

8.  The  Mini^eUans  or  Kadairini,  with  the  CKUschL 

&  TheLaahL 

4b  TheSooanea. 
IIL  The  AmxxyiAirs,  caBiag  theniBclTes  Bat,  sad  fathaWring  the  high  famte  of  Ar- 
mfailH^  and  a  gnat  put  of  Western  Asia. 

IV.  TheShemiteSyinhaUlin^theaW.partsof  Ada. 

1.  The  Jews,  In  PalestLe,  and  scattered  throughout  Turkey,   Penia»  Arabia, 
and  UindostAn. 

2.  The  Arabs,  inhabiting  Arabia,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turlcey,  the  whole  eastern  eoast 
of  the  Peniaa  gulf;  and  part  of  Aiishanistan. 

a.  The  Syrians.— Druses,  Maronites,  NasarenesL 

V.  The  Taxaxs  of  Middle  Asia. 

'Tatars  of  Kasan,  Toralinsen  Tatars  In  Tomsk  and  Perm, 

Astrakhan  Tatars,  Obi  Tatars,  TKhulymes,  BaFsMnsesin 

«   in.^  T.*..  p.«..w»      Baraba,  Katschinzes  on  the  Yenisei,  Kistimes  and  TuKbertes 

1.  The  Tatars  l-roper.  <  ^^  thoYenisei,  Biriusses  of  Abdun,  Abinas  on  the  Kon- 

drouia,  Veithotomsks  near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  Shanes 
.on  the  Upper  Yenisei,  Beltiics  and  Abakas. 
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2.  The  Turks.  < 


-The  Osmaos,  or  Osmonli,  the  ruliiig  nation  In  the  Osman  emi 
the  Truchmoiios,  or  Toorcomans,  on  the  Caucasus,  and  in  AsIj^tlG 
Turkey,  called  Mutual!  on  Libanus,  and  Uruks  in  Anatolia.  Tino 
Eschures,  Kadachures.  Mukaddes,  Talishes,  Kara-GheusU,  Bo— 
jotes,  Khasavendi,  DschiBanschiri,  Fars-Modanloos,  and  Kod^ja^w* 
.ends,  in  Iran. 

r  Kuban  Noffays,  ZdttatatarB  of  Astrakhan,  Kundorowes  on  tli« 
8.  TheNogsyBi<  Achiuba,  Kumykes  on  the  Kuma,  and  Kalaiis  on  the  TansdiA,. 

land  the  Basianes  on  Caucasus. 

4.  The  Kirghissians,  or  Kirghlskaisacks,  divided  into  8  hordes. 

5.  The  Arauans,  or  Aralzes,  on  the  Aral 

6.  The  Karalkalpakes  on  the  Syr-Darja. 

7.  The  Khiviiises,  or  Khivans,  in  Khiva. 

8.  The  Bukharians,  or  Usbecks,  in  Little  Bucharia. 

9.  The  I'aschkentes,  with  the  Balkhers. 

10.  The  Meschtscheijakes  in  Orenburg. 

11.  The  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg  and  Perm. 
U.  The  Tele-utes  in  Tomsk. 

IS.  The  Jakoutes,  or  Sochas,  in  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk. 

VI.  The  PaasiANS,  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  throughout  Hindostan  and  Turkisli 
Asia. 

1.  'l*he  Tadschiks  or  Old  Persians  in  Iran  and  A^hanistan. 

2.  The  Parses,  or  Ghebiis,  in  part  of  Persia  and  A%hanistan,  and  also  in  Hin- 

dostan. 
8.  The  Khilaki  in  the  province  of  Khilan. 
4.  The  Sabees  in  Khusistan. 

rThe   Betlisi,  S^'ambos,  Baldinas,  Bottani,  Soranes,  UrghianeSy 
and  Sekmanes,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 


R   Ti,^  ir^»i»  J  The  Jezides  on  Mount  Sindschar. 
6.  The  Koords.  ^  ^i^e  Mekris. 


I  «»«  ^MM^m^M^,  Bilbas,  Giaft,  Gurars.  Baras,  Sunsoors,  LeVs,  Kot- 
I  schanloos,  Schaghafhl,  Reschevenas,  Pozequi,  Zafferanloos,  £r~ 
Ldelani.  Boinurds,  Modanloos,  and  Embarloos,  in  Iran. 

{The  Zends  of  Ispahan,  Leks  of  Phara,  Kh<^oo6  of  Phars,  Zin- 
guenes  in  Kirmanschah,  Feill  and  Baltyari  in  Looristan,  Kerroos 
in  Kamsa,  Kara-Zendschiri  in  Kirmanschah. 

\'II.  The  Afghans  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia  and  the  Paropamisus,  also  in  the 
Caspian  steppes,  and  the  high  plateau  betwixt  Hindostan  and  Pania. 

1.  The  Patanes,  or  Eastern  AJghans,  in  Hindostan. 

2,  The  Western  Afghans  in  CiU)ulistan. 
8.  The  Rohillas. 

VIII.  The  HiKnoos,  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  or  the  country  between  the  Himalaya, 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  ocean. 

1.  Hindoos  Proper  :—BidshorB,  Pundschabers,  Cashmirians,  Multanes,   Slndians, 

Badiiskrians,  Nepaulese,  Murangians,  Deocanese,  Conchans,  Canarese,  Tew- 
.  riganese,  Mahibars,  Murawes,  Tamuls,  Camatians,  Beraees,  and  Cingalese,  in 
Border  India  and  part  of  Candahar. 

2.  The  Dschates. 

5.  The  KaUiers. 
4.  The  Mahrattas. 
.5.  The  Radsboots. 

6.  The  Sikhs. 

7.  The  GarrauB. 

8.  The  Wadtunges. 

»•  The  Beludsches  in  iS  tribes, )  j    Beiudschistan. 
h).  The  Brahoos  in  74  tribes,      >      "wuuovu«h«u. 

1 1.  The  Lolos  in  China. 

U.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives. 

II.  THE  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

I.  The  Mongols  Paoria,  in  Upper  Asia,  Chinese  Mongolia,  and  part  of  Siberia. 

i.  Mongols :— The  Kalkas  N.  of  the  Kobi,  and  the  Ibarras  S.  of  the  KoU. 

2.  The  Eluthes:— The  Olots  or  Kalmyks,  the  Sooncarians,  the  Torgcstiaiis  and 

Derbetians,  the  Barga-Burats  or  Burats,  and  the  Braakl. 
8.  Tlie  Mongols  on  the  Ainos  and  Tchokta. 

II.  The  Mantschoos,  or  Mandshurs,  in  Chinese  Mandshur  and  Siberia. 

1.  The  Tunguses,  called  also  Bojes  and  Orooes. 

2.  The  Daoorians,  on  the  Schilka  and  Amoor. 

3.  The  Tupi,  on  the  Southern  Ocean. 

4.  The  Mantschoos,  the  ruling  nation  in  China  and  Upper  Asia. 

5.  The  Lamoots.  *\ 

S:Th:Ha^'^  tlnChU.«.M««W.ur. 

».  llie  Orotschj'B  and   Bltschy8.J 
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III.  The  C0KXAI1& 

IV.  Ths  CHmsK. 

V.  Thm  TuRiAMs,  with  the  Slfau^,  between  the  Yalong  aud  Tantfeeklang  riv«it. 

VI.  The  AjrAMfTss :— -The  Tonquinese,  the  Cocbin-Chliiese,  the  Cambodians,  and  tha 
f  jKMJaiM ;— the  Qoamtoes,  the  Moi,  and  tJie  Mixangs,  mountain-tribes. 

Vn.  The  BxRM Aifs. 

1.  The  Peguana. 

2.  The  Carrians. 

5.  The  Kolnnra 

VIII.  TheSiAMns. 

IX.  The  Jafahssb  :— The  Japanese  Proper,  the  Loo-chooana,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boni. 

X.  Th»  SAMOiKDBy  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean. 

1.  The  Samoiedesu 

2.  Hie  Coibels  on  the  TeniaeL 

9l  The  Sojotes  on  the  Si^an  moiintaitt& 

4.  The  Matores  on  the  Tuba. 

6.  The  Tnbinsea  on  the  YeniseL 

6.  The  KaimRScheH,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kama  and  Mana. 

7.  The  Karagassea. 

XI  The  KoaiAKa  fai  Siberia. 

L  The  Koriaks  of  the  lake  of  Fentschinski. 

i.  The  Tschakfsches  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia. 

8l  The  Tookagin  between  the  Jana  and  Kolyma. 

XII.  tW  OuKAi.Sy  or  Oonks,  in  Tobolsk. 

XIU.  The  AmxmTMa,  Assiyas,  and  Kovofrsis,  on  the  Yenisei  and  Ussolka. 

Xi  v.  JhB  OerxAKi^  in  8  tribes. 

XV.  Ihe  KaMxacHADALiiLXs^  S  tribes. 

L  The  Kamfsriiadalians  rro|>ec 

SL  Tlw  Kuriles. 

XVL  The  Ffjra. 

I.  The  PennSens,  or  Biarmlans,  in  Perm. 

t.  The  SriJAneB,  or  Komi,  In  Perm  and  Tobolsk. 

9L  The  woffola,  or  Mansi. 

4^  The  TMwaschflS  on  the  Volga,  in  Kaaan,  SimUrsk,  Orenburg,  Wlatka,  and 

Tobobk. 
A.  The  Tlwhiiiimlnsre  er  Mari,  In  Wiatka,  Simbirsk,-  Kasan.  and  Orenburg. 
6b  The  Wetiakes,  or  Udi  and  Murdi,  in  Wiatka,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 

7.  The  MoravHnes  in  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 
&  The  Ohi-Osdaks,  in  Tobolsk,  on  the  Obi  and  Irtysch. 

9L  The  TepyansB  in  Oranbuig  and  Perm. 

III.  THE  MALAY  RACE. 

L  The  Malays  of  Malacca. 

IL  The  SiTMATa.AKs. 

I.  The  Battas  on  the  W.  coast 

5.  I'he  Reangn  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island. 

8.  The  Lampuns  on  the  3.  coast. 
4b  The  Peggy  iaUndere. 

III.  TheiATAinnB. 

IV.  The  BoansB. 

V.  TheCnnns. 

I.  The  Biadschnes. 

5.  The  Makawtes. 

VL  The  IvsAxtTAVTS  of  Molucca. 

VIL  The  linsABtrAinEa  of  the  Wmaair  AacmYBLAeo. 

YUL  The  IvBABnAim  of  the  PmLiFnirBs. 

1.  The  Tagools  and  Zambools  of  Manila. 

8.  The  Panganese  of  ManUa. 

8.  TheBfssayes. 

4k  The  Hang^"f  and  Vantsehilea  of  Mindanao, 

8.  The  Magindanaos  of  Mindanao. 

6.  Tlie  Ilianos  of  Blindanao. 

7.  The  SBluherB,  throughoat  the  Archipelago. 

IV.  THE  ETHIOPIAN  RACE. 
L  The  Wedahs  of  Cejlon. 

lY.  ^ 
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I I.  The  Anpamaxis. 

III.  The  NxGROEs  of  SauAxaA,  BoRNcot  and  Cilxbss. 

IV.  The  Papuas  of  TBI  Moluccas. 

V.  The  Nkoeoks  of  the  Wjbstkrm  Archxpilago* 

VI.  The  Aetas  of  the  Philippihks. 

General  Summary.  ]     The  numbers  of  these  four  great  Asiatic  races 
are  estimated  by  Hassel  as  follows : — 

Caucasian  Race, 164,000,000 

Miin^otian  Race, ^91,000,000 

M^Liy  Race S^.'^OOiOOO 

Ethiopian  Rac, 1,004),000 

Total,: ..480,000,000 

Languages!^  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  a  vast  variety  of  hm- 
gpiages  and  dialects  mu8t  be  spoken  among  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
just  enumerated.  Aderburg's  work  on  the  known  languages  and  dia^ 
lects,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1820,  exhibits  the  completest  view  of  the 
various  languages  of  Asia  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  He  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  937  Asiatic  dialects ;  but  we  can  only  here  attempt  a  few  gen- 
eral notices.  The  vulgar  and  the  classic  Arabic  are  of  common  origin 
with  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Phcenician,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages  now^ 
lost.  The  Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  Koords,  Persians,  Bukhariana, 
Afghans,  and  Hindoos,  speak  idioms  containing  a  number  of  Sanscrit  roots. 
The  Greorgians  have  a  language  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Sa- 
mojedes  and  Ostiaks  use  a  distinct  language.  The  tribes  of  Turkish  orijgin 
speak  dialects  evidently  derived  from  one  common  origin.  The  Mongols 
are  divided,  in  respect  of  language,  into  two  great  classes.  NumeroiM 
tribes  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  speak  each  their  own  peculiar  dialects.  In  the 
S.£.  part  of  Asia  a  g^eat  number  of  distinct  languages  are  spoken.  Re^ 
specting  these,  and  for  ampler  details,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  subser 
quent  portions  of  this  work. 

Rdigions,'\     Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  the  prevailing  i:eligions  • 
of  Asia.     The  former  is  professed  in  Hindostan, — ^the  latter  in  C^iina^ 
Japan,  Annam,  Siam,  the  Birman  empire,  and  amongst  the  Mongols'  and-' 
Tungouzes.     Islamism  is  the  dominant  faith  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia,  front., 
fche  Bosphorus  to  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  in  Toorkistan^  and  in  Bu«- 
charia.     A  considerable  number  of  Mussulmen  inhabit  India,  and  th^are 
likewise  scattered  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  states.     The  Ghebin^>or  - 
fire-worshippers,  the  Druses,  the  Sabeans,  and  a  multitude  of  othec  sects-^<^ 
for  Asia,  although  the  birth-place  of  Christianity,  has  ever  proved  th^ 
£Bivourite  seat  of  Idolatry — are  found  among  the  motley  population  of 
this  continent.     During  the  last  century,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Christian  missionaries 
to  win  the  people  from  their  abominable  idolatries  to  the  knowledge  and 
service  of  the  true  God ;  but  their  labours  have  not  yet  been  crowned 
with  success.     We  look  forward  with  anxiety,  but  confident  expectation, 
however,  to  the  final  result ;  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  that 
even  here  too  <'  tiie  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."     And  when  the  time  for  this  happy  consummation 
shall  have  arrived  to  Asia,  the  happiest  consequences  will  immediately 
flow  to  society,  long  fettered  here  and  impeded  in  the  march  of  civilization 
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bjr  the  lletten  of  gnwsest  saperetition.    Hamel  thns  enumerates  the  toii- 

eoB  idigiooB  sec4s  of  Asia : — 

Seet  of  Boddha^  or  Fo,       -           -  295,000«000 

BnOiniiiM,          .....  80.000,000 

Mussulmans,            ....  70,000,000 

Chriiitiant  of  all  denominations,            .            -  17.000,000 

ShamaiM,        .....  8.650,000 

Sikhs,      .            .            .            .            ^            .  4,600,000 

Sect  of  Lao- Ki an,  \         -       ,     ^..              -  f  2,000,000 

Seet  of  Confucius,  /         -      *"  ^mna.        _  |  ], 000,000 

Seet  of  Sinio  In  Japan,              ...  1,000.000 

Jews,            .....  650,000 

Gbebira, SOO,000 

Toial,        .        -        480,000.000 

Siaie  cf  GmUzatum.']  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  of 
the  climate  upon  the  character  of  the  Asiatics.  Still  we  must  not  attri- 
hate  to  diat  cause  alone  the  immutability  of  national  character  and  na- 
tional inatUutions  which  we  observe  among  the  Asiatics,  whether  wander- 
ing notBadeSy  or  the  docile  subjects  of  great  empires.  Despotism,  but  in 
fhk  patriarcfaal  and  in  the  monarchical  form,  has  long  been  the  reigning 
of  government  throughout  Asia ;  and  has  exercised  its  fiill  influ- 
ia  taming  ihe  spirit  and  cramping  the  energies  of  her  children. 
Sopentitioii  has  also  long  reigned  with  unmitigated  sway  over  the  Eastern 
aod  Southern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  polygamy  deprived  society  of  some  of  its 
Kost  endearing  ties  and  humanizing  influence.  Malte  Brun,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  e3q>lain  why  great  empires  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  in  £u- 
Tspe,  remarks :  *'  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  great  plains  with  which 
Ana  abounds  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  access.  This  only  holds  good 
IB  the  central  parts ;  but  how  many  inaccessible  moimtains,  how  many 
Inge  rivers,  and  immense  deserts,  form  the  natural  bulwarks  and  eternal 
bamere  of  other  Asiatic  nations  I  When  once  an  Asiatic  nation  profits 
by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  conquered  as  any  Euro- 
pean people.  The  Druses,  the  Koords,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the 
only  examples ;  we  can  quote  one  still  more  illustrious.  The  chain  of 
iBoantains  of  Assyria  to  the  N.E.  of  Babylon,  which  Alexander  had  no 
difficulty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
before  which  the  legions  of  Trajan  himself  were  routed.  The  great  con- 
quests in  Asia  have  arisen  from  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  great  ex- 
tension of  the  same  nations.  The  capitals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or 
of  Persia,  being  given  up  to  one  conqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of 
tribes  connected  by  speaking  the  same  language,  mechanically  submit  to 
the  same  yoke.  These  great  empires  once  established,  the  succession  of 
one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetual,  from  reasons  purely  moral  and 
politicaL  The  nations  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do 
not  feel  the  ardour  and  energy  of  true  patriotism  ;  they  furnish  their  chiefs 
with  troops,  hut  without  zeiH  or  energy,  and  they  change  their  masters 
without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  shut  up  in 
their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  show  of  resistance  to  the  audacity  of 
the  conquerors,  while  the  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before 
^ley  give  way  to  the  same  effeminacy  which  procured  the  downfall  of 
thetr  predecessors.  The  organization  of  the  armies,  which  are  composed 
dnefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  of  strong  places,  open  the  road  to  sudden 
and  rapid  invasions.  Every  thing  combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  fre- 
quent snbjugation  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  East.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  so  Utile  founded  upon  the  physical  geogi-aphy  of  Asia,  that  we 
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now  see  India  diirided  into  mote  than  100  tovereigntiesy-^Penia  ia 
dismembered, — and  Turkey  in  Asia  ready  to  £b11  in  pieces.     Ancient 
tory  informs  us  that  all  the  regions  of  Asia  were  originally  divided  into 
numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the  will  of  the  monarch  found  linnts- 
in  the  rights  of  the  nation.     Asia  has  seen  several  republics.     The  reaiflt- 
ance  which  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
was  not  owing,  as  Montesquieu  says,  *  to  the  heroism  of  servitude.*     Tlte 
Persians  of  Cyrus  were  not  alaves.     The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of 
independent  men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius.     The  astonishing  rapidity  of 
political  revolutions  in  Asia  arises,  however,  out  of  one  finct  which  is  really 
dependent  on  its  physical  geography.     *  In  that  part  of  the  world,'  saya 
Montesquieu,  *  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  strong ;  people  warlike,  brare, 
and  active,  border  upon  diose  who  are  effeminate,  idle^  and  timid ;  the  one 
must  necessarily  be  oonqtier(Mrs,  and  the  oihen  conquered.     Here  we  have 
the  principal  reason  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  slavery  of  Aaia^' 
It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with  another  truth,  proved  by 
physical  geography,  namely,  that  Asia  has  no  temperate  aone, — no  inter- 
mediate region  between  very  cold  and  very  hot  cUmatea.     The  slaFer 
inhabit  the  hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated  and  cold  regions.     The 
latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the  Mantchoos,  and 
others,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tartars  by  die  modems,  and  Scy- 
thians of  Asia  by  the  ancients.     Here  we  find  a  totally  diffiarent  phymod 
and  moral  nature ;  courage  animates  their  strong  and  powerful  bodiea  ; 
they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luxury ;  their  savage  viitaea  ar<6 
unpolished,  morality  is  written  upon  their  hearts ;  hospitality  to  strangers^ 
honour  to  an  enemy,  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable  to  their  own  nation 
and  friends.    To  counteri>alance  tliese  good  qualities,  they  are  addicted  t^ 
war,  or  rather  pillage,  and  a  wandering  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.     Such  were  the  Scythians ;  such  are  the  Tartan.    'They  defied 
the  power  of  Darius ;  they  gave  a  great  and  sublime  lesson  to  Alexander 
the  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  bnt 
they  did  not  feel  their  pressure.    More  than  twenty  times  they  conquered 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe ;  they  founded  states  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Chi- 
na, and  in  Russia.     The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  oi  Gihengis-khan,  em- 
braced  the  half  of  the  ancient  continent.     That  vaat  nursery  of  natioiis 
appears  to  be  now  exhausted ;  few  of  the  Tartars  remain  nominally  inde- 
pendent ;  but  they  are  still  the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and 
vassals,  than  the  subjects  of  Russia."     For  the  present  state,  political  in- 
stitutions, and  history  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations,  we  must  reier  our 
readers  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  different  countries. 

pRooRBssi  VB  Geoorapht.]  It  is  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Bible,  that  we  find  the  earliest  geographical  notices  con- 
cerning Asia.  The  sacred  historian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  the  N ;  Media  and  Persia  to  the  £ ;  and 
Arabia  to  the  S  ;  but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  nations  still 
farther  N.  Homer  has  described  with  miauteness  the  kingdom  of  Tiojr ; 
he  glances  at  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  ^ia  Minor;  be 
speaks  of  the  Phosnicians,  and  says  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabit  the  £aat» 
and  are  placed  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  world.  Succeeding  writers 
comprised  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  known  regiona  of  the  east  and  smith 
of  Asia,  under  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians.  The  frequent  ware  which 
took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  laid  open  to  the  fomer  the 
western  parts  of  Asia ;  but,  it  was  not  till  Alexander  the  Great  had  sob- 
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voted  ilie  Fmim  nKmardiyt  thai  EnrapaMM  bacaiiM  aoqoiialtd  with  tli* 
ramote  parts  of  that  eonttnent,  llieii  dittingvislied  by  the  general 
of  Imdm.  Tbe  expeditions  of  Baechw  and  ci  Sesostris,  if  oyer  they 
performedy  have  been  tansmilted  to  «s  only  in  the  dress  of  finbles  ; 
aad  tfaoogh  it  is  im>haUey  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  may  hare  attained 
SMue  acquaintance  with  those  regions,  yet  theb  knowledge  seems  not  to 
hsfive  been  cemmwiicated  to  the  Greeks^  and  conaeqnendy  no  part  of  it 
Im»  rsttdied  modem  times. 

Alexamdof^s  J^McoverietJ}  Alexander,  who  appears  to  hare  had  more  li- 
bemd  ▼iewv,  and  greater  pditical  sagacity,  than  genendly  belongs  to  mere 
oooqverora.  was  cai«fiil  to  esmmine  the  conntries  through  which  he  passed. 
Men  of  learning  were  alwayi  attached  to  his  army,  who  made  such  snnreys 
of  the  Tarioos  regions  and  their  inhabitants,  as  the  state  of  science  and  the 
time  allowed  for  their  obserralions  woald  permit.  When  we  are  inform- 
ed Aat  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  firom  the  natires  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  was  carefully  noted,  we  have  some  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  of  the  periodical  rains  by  which  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  at  laat  intercepted ;  and  also  to  conclude,  that  the  inhabitants  of  e^en 
the  eastern  parts  of  Persia  had  little  intercourse  with  that  part  of  Asia 
which  now  passee  by  the  name  of  India.  When  Alexander  found  that  his 
army  was  unwiUiag  to  proceed  fJEuther  by  land,  his  generals,  Lagus,  Kear- 
efans  and  AiistobulttB,  embarked  upon  the  Indus.  The  fleet  s^ed  about 
1000  miles  before  it  reached  the  ocean ;  and,  having  sunreyed  the  country 
upon  the  banks,  it  eontmued  its  Toyage  along  the  coast,  till  it  arriyed  at 
the  Persian  gulf. 

^^ypdan  and  Syrian  discoveries*'}  Seleucus,  who  succeeded  Pytho  in 
the  eorersignty  of  Uie  eastern  part  of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  said  not 
only  to  hare  undertaken  an  expedition  into  India,  but  to  have  penetrated 
as  fiv  as  Pakaliputra  on  the  Ganges.  Of  this  expedition,  howerer,  we  hare 
reoeiTed  only  a  few  hints  from  writers  of  doubtful  authority ;  and  the 
whole  is  considered  as  being  iuTohed  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  What-f 
ever  was  the  extent  of  this  expedition,  or  mission,  the  ancients  seem  not 
to  Imve  acquired  from  it  any  new  knowledge  of  India.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  98  yean  after  the  expedition  of  Seleucus,  penetrated  into  India ; 
huty  like  tlut  of  his  predecessor,  his  expedition  gave  no  new  information 
coneeming  the  country  invaded.  In  a  short  time,  the  Syrians  were  expel* 
led  from  tiieir  Indian  poesessions ;  but  the  Bactrians  are  supposed  to  have 
preserved  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  till  their  country  was  over- 
run by  a  powerful  horde  of  Tatars.  The  benefits  of  commerce  began  gra- 
dually to  impress  themselves  on  the  minds  of  eastern  politicians ;  and,  in- 
stead of  conquest,  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  intercourse  of  trade. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  bis  country  with  regard  to  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world.  The  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  by  his  vessels  into  the  Red  sea  ;  and,  being  conveyed  overland  to 
Alexandria,  they  were  thence  distributed  to  every  part  of  Europe  then 
known.  This  commerce  seems  long  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  a  wealth  and  power  disproportioned  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  their  territories.  But  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  only  nation  whose  lo- 
cal situation  gave  them  advantages  for  conducting  a  commerce  with  India. 
The  Syrians,  who  possessed  that  branch  of  the  Indian  ocean  called  the 
Persian  gulf,  enjoyed  equal  if  not  superior  advantages  of  situation.  In  the 
commerce  with  India,  however,  they  never  rivalled  the  Egyptians ;  and  for 
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Ab  Dr  RobertMm  gives  Mwnl  reMOiis.     The  P^niaiia;  fron  'religptov 
motiyeS)  were  always  .arene  to  iia?igation,  either  upon  the  rivers    or    «ip€» 
the  ocean-      The  consequenoe  was,  that  they  were  anacqaainted    ivifi 
maritime  affairs.     They  had  no  fleet,  and  patiently  suffered  the   Cg-yptuut 
to  remain  masters  of  the  sea.     The  few  Syrian  monarchs  who  eDdeavotire^ 
to  establish  the  commerce  of  their  country  were  induced,  by  their    ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Ca^ipian  and  Black  seas,  to  commence   a    corros- 
pondence  between  India  and  Europe  in  that  direction ;  and,  vvhile   they 
trere  thus  forming  idle  schemes,  the  Egyptians  were  accumulating  wealth 
and  power,  and  their  trade  was  attaining  a  stability  which  was  not  shakoa 
till  the  domineering  politics  of  Rome  deprived  them  of  their  independence* 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  although  they  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  uritli 
India  by  sea,  carried  on  a  traffic  with  that  country  by  land.     This  traffic^ 
which  was  conducted  by  caravans  passing  through  the  desert  of  Masopo^ 
tamia,  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but  could  not  be  comparod 
with  the  more  extensive  commerce  of  Egypt.     The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  relaxed,  but  conld  not  totally  destroy,  the  vigour  of  its  trade. 
Besides,  Roman  luxury  demanded  the  goods* of  India,  and  Egypt  was  the 
best  medium  through  which  they  could  be  procured.     An  improrement 
in  navigation,  introduced  soon  after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  gare 
greater  facility  to  the  intercourse  with  India.     Mariners  had  hitherto  caa* 
tiously  crept  along  the  shore,  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  had  tfaos 
rendered  the  voyage   not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous.      But  Hippalns^ 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  navigation,  observing  the  regnlarity  oT 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  boldly  turned  his  vessel  from  the  month 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  after  what  was  reckoned 
an  adventurous  voyage,  arrived  safely  at  Musiris,  on  the  Malabar  coast- 
Such  an  enterprise  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  projector,  the  wind  which  carried  vessels  to  India  was  called 
by  his  name.     Notwithstanding  this  important  improvement,  a  voyage  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Arabianr  gulf  and  India,  with  the  return,  occupied 
almost  a  year.  ^ 

Knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,']     The  commerce  maintained  by 
the  ancients  with  India  seems  to  have  added  little  to  the  precision  of  their 
knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  the  world.     This  necessarily  arose  from 
the  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  attempted  to  ascertain  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  different  places ;  and  hence  that  confusion  in  the  acconnts  of 
ancient  geographers,  which  renders  it  nearly  impossible,    even  after  pain* 
ful  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  places  described  by  tbem. 
Among  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  department,  may  be  reckoned 
D*AnviIIe  among  the  French,  and  Rennel  among  the  British.    Yet  the 
reasonings  of  these  authors,  though  often  convincing,  have  been  frequently 
controverted ;  and  Gosselin,  a  late  writer,  concludes,  with  much  plansibili* 
ty,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  coast  attained  by  the  ancients,  nerer 
extended  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca.     That  part  of  Asia  which  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  ancients  was  divided  by  them  into  the  Hither 
and    Farther  Asia, — Asia  Citerior  and  UUerior.     The  former  contained 
only  Asia  Minor,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Sinope  to  the  common  boundary  between  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  CampestrisyOr  the  Mountainous  and  Lowland  Cilicia.    The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.     Under  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
however,  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  land,  and 
the  western  peninsula  of  India  by  sea.     Even  in  the  2d  century  we  find 
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tedie  Simme^  or  "Esiitcro  Indums,  were  known  to  PtoUmyy  as  well  as 
TtfnkoMe  or  Ceylon,  and  Jabadia^  the  JaTa-duipa  of  the  Indiaas^  or  Jam 
rfaor  nails.  Yet  Stx»bo  and  Pliny  sappoae  that  the  northern  end  of  the 
GafiaB  comiaoiftiGated  with  the  northern  ocean,  although  their  predeoea' 
■r  HcffodoHns  ivas  much  better  informed  on  this  .point. 

KmawUdge  of  the  JtRddle  Ages^"]     The  commerce  of  the  Romans  with 
tha  tartem  parts  of  Asia,  was  continoed,  with  Httle  accession  to  geogr^phi« 
al  loMMrledge,  'UU  the  disaolntion  of  the  empire.     When  Egypt  was  con- 
fmud  by  ifae  Seracens,  trade  was  prosecnted  with  new  yigonr,  and  more 
M< aisle  mformation  was  obtained  than  had  erer  been  acquired  by  the 
Cwths  or  Romans.       But,  as  this  information  was  detailed  wholly  inr 
Anhk,  the  grester  part  of  Europe  could  be  little  profited  by  the  discoreriea 
asv  amde.     The  tnde  with  the  East  underwent  different  reyolutions,  and 
vai  moceasiTely  condncted  by  different  nations.     It  is  not,  however,  tho 
yaqme  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  history  of  commerce,  but  of  the  progres<i 
nve  dinovery  of  Asia ;  and  it  seems  therefore  sufficient  to  remark  that,  not' 
wkhstinding  the  increased  vigour  of  trade,  little  was  added  for  some  cen- 
tBriet  to  the  knowledge  of  eastern  countries.     The  victorious  progress  of 
the  MoB^Qli,  who  finally  threatened  Silesia  itself,  called  the  attention  of 
Enope  to  die  regions  inhabited  by  this  warlike  people ;  and  the  popes 
did  not  ooonder  it  beneath  them  to  despatch  embassies  to  the  Mongolian 
UaasL     Hie  jonraals  of  Ascelin,  Plancarpin,  and  Rubriquls,  record  mis- 
Mi  efiected  by  them  in  the  13th  century,  and  furnish  the  earliest  noticed 
sepessess  of  Tartary  and  the  country  of  the  Mongols.     In  the  ISth  and 
14th  ceBturies  Christian  missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  Pekin ;  but  the 
gre8tB>  part  of  their  relations  have  long  since  been  allowed  to  crumble  iu'* 
Is  dsK  in  the  libraries  in  which  they  were  deposited.     It  would  appear 
dat  these  Asiatic  travellers  had  been  preceded  by  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
TwUa  in  Nararre,  who  wrote  an  account  in  1 160  of  all  the  curious  things 
wydi  he  bad  seen  in  his  Asiatic  travels.     At  last  Italian  merchants  found 
their  way  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Caspian  ;  and  for  the  space  of  two 
eeatariea  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  conducted  a  busy  commerce  with 
hi£a  and  China  by  caravans.     Of  all  these  travelling  merchants  the  most 
frtiagntshed  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  about  the  year  1271,  pene- 
&Med  as  fisr  aa  China,  and  mentions  many  Indian  countries  under  the  names 
^  which  they  are  still  known.     His  work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  tiavelsy  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  Asiatic  geography.    During 
^  14ih  and  Idth  centuries,  religion,  politics,  and  commerce  united  their 
nflaenee  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans  towards  America.     It  would 
ippear  from  the  relation  of  Francis  Baldncci  Pegoletto,  who  travelled  from 
AaoC  to  China  about  the  year  1335,  that  this  journey  was  of  much  easier 
secoapliBhment  then  than  it  has  been  considered  even  in  very  recent 
tiisni     Hsithon,  an  Armenian,  gave  the  world  an  account  of  hts  native 
eooatry ;  and  Oderic  de  Portenau  and  MandeviUe  supplied  various  de- 
ttSk  respecting  Asia ;  but  all  these  writen  have  mixed  up  fable  largely  witll 
thflir  nanalives.    Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  envoy  from  Henry  III*  of  Cas- 
tile to  Tamerlane,  in  1403,  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Samarcand. 
John  Schilderberger  of  Munich,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Tamerlane,  and 
odicr  khans,  about  the  year  1427,  wrote  an  account  of  his  various  travels, 
which  is  however  of  litde  real  value  to  the  geographer.     A  far  more  nse- 
fid  week  was  the  relation  of  Josaphet  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
who  visited  Tana,  or  Azof,  in  1436,  and  Persia  in  1471. 
FoKO  de  Gama  and  Cotumbus.'}     If  the  ancienU  ever  sailed  round  Af- 
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this  Dr  Robertaon  gires  Mtvnl  reaMoa.     The  Feivimis^  from  religiovfs 
motiyeB,  were  always  .arerse  to  navigation,  either  upon  the  riyers  or  apon 
the  ocean.      The  conaeqnenoe  was,  that  they  were  anaeqaainted   with 
maritime  affidrs.     They  had  no  fleet,  and  patiently  suffered  the  Egyptiaiis 
to  remain  masters  of  the  sea.     The  few  Syrian  monarchs  who  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  commerce  of  their  country  were  indaced,  by  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  to  commence  a  corres- 
pondence between  India  and  Europe  in  that  direction ;  and,  while  they 
trere  thus  forming  idle  schemes,  the  Egyptians  were  accumulating  wealth 
and  power,  and  their  trade  was  attaining  a  stability  which  was  not  abaken 
till  the  domineering  politics  of  Rome  depriyed  them  of  their  independence. 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  although  they  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  with 
India  by  sea,  carried  on  a  traffic  with  that  cxrantry  by  land.     This  traffic* 
which  was  conducted  by  caravans  passing  through  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, seems  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but  could  not  be  compaired 
with  the  more  extensive  commerce  of  Egjrpt.     The  conqoeat  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  relaxed,  but  conld  not  totally  destroy,  the  vigour  of  its  trade. 
Besides,  Roman  luxury  demanded  the  goods 'of  India,  and  Egypt  was  the 
best  medium  through  which  they  could  be  procured.     An  improrement 
in  navigation,  introduced  soon  after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  gare 
greater  fticility  to  the  intercourse  with  India.     Marinera  had  hitherto  cau- 
tiously crept  along  the  shore,  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  had  thus 
rendered  the  voyage   not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous.      But  Hippalus^ 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  navigation,  observing  the  regularity  of 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  boldly  turned  his  vessel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  after  what  was  reckoned 
an  adventurous  voyage,  arrived  safely  at  Musiris,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Such  an  enterprise  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  projector,  the  wind  which  carried  vessels  to  India  was  called 
by  his  name.     Notwithstanding  this  important  improvement,  a  voyage  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Arabiair  gulf  and  India,  with  the  return,  occupied 
almost  a  year.  ^ 

Knowledge  pfthe  Greeks  and  Homans.']     The  commerce  maintained  by 
the  ancients  with  India  seems  to  have  added  little  to  the  precision  of  their 
knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  the  world.     This  necessarily  arose  from 
the  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  attempted  to  ascertain  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  different  places ;  and  hence  that  confusion  in  the  accounts  of 
ancient  geographera,  which  renders  it  nearly  impossible,   even  after  pain- 
ful investigation,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  places  described  by  them. 
Among  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  department,  may  be  reckoned 
D*Anville  among  the  French,  and  Rennel  among  the  British.     Yet  the 
reasonings  of  these  authors,  though  often  convincing,  have  been  frequently 
controverted ;  and  Gosselin,  a  late  writer,  concludes,  with  much  plansibili- 
ty,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  coast  attained  by  the  ancients,  never 
extended  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca.     That  part  of  Asia  which  tvas 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  ancients  was  divided  by  them  into  the  Hither 
and    Farther  Asia, — Asia  Cilerhr  and  UUerior.     The  former  contained 
only  Asia  Minor,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Sinope  to  the  common  boundary  between  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  CampestrisyOr  the  Mountainous  and  Lowland  Cilicia.     The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.     Under  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
however,  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  land,  and 
the  western  peninsula  of  India  by  sea.     Even  in  the  2d  century  we  find 
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m  CMMfnered   by   Oe   Cossack   Jermsk  in    1678.     Knptlof  wa«  A^ 

fint  to  Teach    tbe    aea    of  Otcbotok  in  1639;  and   Deschneff,  in  1648^ 

aflared  the  ffrontiera  of  Ana  from  tbe  month  of  the  Korynoa  to  tbe  Aha^ 

fir.    No  aeidemefnt  lioweFer  was  made  ,  upon  Kamtscbatka  until  a  mud» 

hsbet  poioiL     B^itiiq^,  by  hie  first  voyage  executed  in  1728,  determined 

tbe  fositBoa  of  the  6&Btem  extremity  of  Asia.     In  17S9,  Spangenheig  ex* 

fibnd  JesBd  and  die  netghbonring  islands.    In  1787  La  Perouse  discorered 

the  stak  betwixt  Jeaso  and  Tchotka,  and  explored  tbe  opening  of  the  gulf 

of  Tartary.     Bronglitoa  followed  in  1797,  and  sailed  tbrongb  the  straits  of 

Ssngsar.     CapCaan  Kraaenatera  wm  the  last  European  who  nsited  these 

eoans;  be  eompleted  the  saxrey  of  Tcbotka  in  1805. 

TratteUer*  in  the  IiUeriar.']  Altbougb  Jenkynson  penetrated  from  tbe 
CsspSB  to  Khira  in  1557,  tbe  same  attempt  has  rery  recently  foiled 
M.  Mcmvief,  a  Riuaian  traydler.  Betwixt  17SS  and  1743,  J.  F.  Gmelin 
eipkied  Siboia  and  the  Abbe-Cbappe  in  1760,  and  Pallas  from  1768  ta 
1774|  fellowvd  np  faia  route.  S.  T.  Gmelin,  Gueldenstadt,  and  M.  Klaproth, 
We  dncribed  the  Cancasus  and  Ge<n^ ;  and  Humboldt  is  now  (1830) 
tnmffiag  in  the  same  qnarter^^Tbe  Russians  bave  likewise  added  oonsi- 
doahly  to  oar  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  by  tbe  embassies  which  they 
hare  seBt  liom  time  to  time  to  China  since  1691.  The  Chinese  mission- 
ed the  IGth  and  following  century  haye  likewise  supplied  us  with  ac-« 
of  Aat  empire,  which  have  been  corroborated  by  tbe  Dutch  embassies 
«f  the  17tfa  and  18th  oenturies,  and  tbe  still  more  recent  English  accounts.— 
Of  oNBae  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  Hindoetan  to  British  tra- 
fdkfi  exdwHTely.  Bogle  travelled  in  Tibet  in  1 774 ;  Turner  in  Boo- 
tas  aid  Tibet  in  1784;  and  Kirkpatrick  in  Nepanl  in  1793.  Since  the 
fWBioimiinrn!  of  the  19th  century,  Webb,  Itfoorcroft,  and  Fraser,  have 
CK^oied  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  tbe  Himalaya,  and  visited  a 
part  of  Little  Tibet.  In  1782^  Forster  travelled  into  Cashmir,  traversed 
and  Chorasan,  and  reached  the  Caspian.  In.  1808,  Elpbing- 
poietrated  into  Afghanistan;  and  in  1810  Pottinger  visited  Belnd- 
and  Persia.  The  latter  country  was  visited  in  the  17tb  century 
by  F&atro  della  Valle,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  Herbert,  and  Chardin ;  after- 
vaida  by  Hanway,  Otter,  Bmguiere,  and  Olivier ;  and  still  more  recent- 
ly by  Morier,  Ouselay,  Jaubert,  Malcolm,  and  Eer  Porter.  Rich  and 
Baddngham  have  explored  Mesopotamia ;  Niebuhr,  Ah  Bey,  Seetzen,  and 
Borckbardt  have  given  us  accounts  of  Arabia ;  Volney,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Qvke,  have  described  Pdestine ;  and  Beaufort  has  visited  tbe  coasts  of 
Granttier  has  examined  the  shcMres  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pro- 
Eicfawald  of  Wilna  is  now  travelling  in  the  surrounding  districts-— 
Beanefaamp  has  fixed  the  geographical  position  of  many  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey;  and  Toumefort,  Chandler,  and  Leake,  and  most  of  tbe  Persian 
timvelleny  have  described  that  country. 

Ndtiral  JHn^ioHsJ]  The  great  natural  divisions  of  this  continent,  ex« 
cfannve  of  die  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  have  been  thus 
amaged  by  Malte  Brun : 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 

•    ■     •♦ 

C  GoTernment  of  Caucasus ;  Abasia ; 

t  Reskm  of  Caucasus       .       .       .         <  Circassia,  Oeorgia,  &c  Daghestan ; 

(.Shirwan. 

„    „  ^ #.*,^Ma«— .  i  Anatolia;  Caramaaia;  Siras; 

II.  RHta  of  AMa  Mbor       .       .  J  ^^^^  ^}  C^.p^  j^,^^^  ^ 

IV.  ■ 


M  ASIA. 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  Idbaniai       .  Syria  witli  Palestine. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia         •         •         .  Arabia. 

YL  Region  of  Persia     •        •       .       .       Penia. 

f  GreatBucharia :  West  Turlcestaa  ; 
VI L  Region  of  the  OzuB  and  of  Lalce  Aral  <<     The  Steppe  of  Kirguis;  Tooroommnia, 

l    the  country  of  Trurhmenea. 

VIIL  RHhm  of  the  ptU  e«tnl  PUta     j  SS^lJiV^iS^-  jj^  Bucl-ri.. 

IX.  Region  of  the  OU,  and  Yenisei  Western  Siberia. 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East  .         Eastern  Siberia,  with  Kamtschatlco. 

XI.  Region  of  the  river  Amoor       «       •      Chinese  Tartary,  with  Corea. 


XIL  Insular  region  om,  E«t    .     .       {  f^  ^Tiiy'tJlfcSli.V™ 

XIIL  Re|rion  of  the  Blue  rirer  and  of  the  )  r«).{„.  PrDMr 
Yellow  river.  J  ^"™*  x-mpcr. 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges    Tibet 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges  .  Eastern  Hindostan. 

XVI.  Region  of  the  Indus  Western  Hindostan. 


C  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  west  of  the 
Ganges, 
Islands^ 

{Peninsula  of  India  l)eyond  the  Gangies, 
Birman  empire ;  Siam ;  Cochin  Chma  ; 
Mahinca. 


XVII.  Region  of  the  Decan    •      -       •     ^     P?"*S^t  ^th  Ceylon  and  the  MaMlviaa 

XVIII.  Region  of  Chinese  India     .     . 


Hitter  has  suggested  another  natural  arrangement,  of  which  the  foOow- 
ing  is  an  outline^  so  far  as  his  work  has  yet  proceeded : 

I.  UPPER  ASIA. 

I.  EAstsaN  DiTisioir. 

1.  The  coast  districts  along  the  Southern  ocean. 

2.  The  Altai. 

S.  The  plateau  of  Mongolia  and  Tartarj. 

4.  Himalaya,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  the  high  lands  of  Sind,  Nepaul  and  Sifan. 

II.    RiVKB.  AXD  MoUHTAIX-StSTXMS. 

L  The  river-systenis  of  the  eastern  division  of  Upper  Asia:  Tis.~Tho6e  of  the 

Amoor,  Hoang-ho,  and  Jantseldang. 
2L  The  river-systems  of  Hindostan  and  Sind,  or  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Indni. 
&   rhe  mountain-systems  of  Upper  India  and  Hindostan. 

II.  WESTERN  ASIA. 

I.  laAW. 

1.  Eastern  district. 

2.  Northern  district 

5.  Southern  district 
4  High  hinds. 

IL    Rivn  Aim  MoUKTAIN-STeTKltS. 

1.  The  river-system  of  Schat-el- Arab,  or  of  the  Euplirates  and  Tigris. 

2.  The  great  natural  division  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

a*  Thd  mountain<«ystems  of  the  frontier  countries  towards  the  8.  The  Arriilan 
peninsula,  the  Syrian  mountains,  and  the  Syro-Arabic  lowlands. 

4  The  systems  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  sea  countries,  including  Bucharia,  and 
the  Sihon  and  Glhon  rivers. 

ft.  The  mountain-systems  of  the  western  frontJers,  including  Armenia,  and  the 
Ibero-Colchian  isthmus,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur. 

Such  is  an  ontline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this  profound,  bat  too 
often  fandfnl  geographer,  so  far  as  his  woik — ^that  part  of  it  at  least  which 
has  yet  reached  ns — goes.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  yet  entered 
iqpon  the  geography  of  Asiatic  Rossia,  and  the  Asiatic  islands. 
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TVe  fiBOowmg  SRB&geBieiit  seems  to  present  a  matBaieaiY^'^^^''^  ^^ 
yeusihie  order  of  studying  the  topography  of  Asia  and  connecting  our 
|KticsJar  deacriptions  of  its  TarioDS  countries  t 

L  Asiatic  Russia 

II.  Asiatic  Turket* 

UL  Arabia. 

lY.  Western  Persia. 

V.  Eastern  Persia*  or  Apghanistak* 

YL  Independent  Tartart. 

YH.    HlNOOSTAN. 

YIII*  Indo-Chinese  Countries. 

IX.  China. 

X.  The  Islands* 


M  ASIA* 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  Libanm       .       .       Syria  with  Palestine. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia         •         ,         .  Arabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Persia     «...       Persia. 

{GreatBucharia;  West  Turkestan ; 
The  Steppe  of  KirguJs ;  Tooreonumia,  «■ 
the  country  of  Truchmenefe. 

Vm  1Utf»n  of  th.  gmt  «a.t»I  Ptafa     {  S^^^^x^^;^:  Ll«to  Buduuta. 

IX.  Region  of  the  Obi,  and  Yenisei  Western  Siberia. 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East  .         Eastern  Siberia,  with  Kamtschatlca. 

XI.  Region  of  the  rirerAmoor       «       •      Chinese  Tartary,  with  Cirea. 

XIL  Insular  region  of  the  East.    .     .       {  x^sTaSi  ^ft"^^^^ 

^"^*  yIS>w  riv^*  ^^"*  '*^*'  and  of  the  J  ^hina  Proper. 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges    Tibet 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges  Eastern  Hindostan. 

XVI.  Region  of  the  Indus  Western  Hindostan. 

r  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  west  of  the 

XVII.  Region  of  the  Decan    •  •     {     Oanges,  with  Ceyhm  and  the  Maldivian 

C.     Islands. 

r  Peninsula  of  India  tieyond  the  Gangiea, 

XVIII.  Region  of  Chinese  India     .     •    <     Birman  empire ;  Siam;  Cochin  CUma; 

Ritter  has  suggested  another  natural  arrangement,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline,  so  for  as  his  work  has  yet  proceeded : 

I.  UPPER  ASIA. 

I.  EAarrKitif  DrnsioK. 

].  The  coast  districts  along  the  Southern  ocean. 

8.  The  Altai. 

S.  The  plateau  of  Mongolia  and  Tartary. 

i.  Himalaya,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  the  high  lands  of  Sind,  Nepaul  and  Sifan. 

II.  RiTxa  AVD  Mocktaix-Strxms. 

I.  The  river-systems  of  the  eastern  division  of  Upper  Asia:  Tim. — Those  of  the 

Amoor,  Hoang-ho,  and  Jantsekiang. 
8l  The  river-systems  of  Hindostan  and  Sind,  or  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
&   rhe  mountain-sjiftems  of  Upper  India  axul  Hindostan. 

II.  WESTERN  ASIA« 

I.  laAir. 

1.  Eastern  district 

2.  Northern  district 
S.  Southern  district 
i.  Highlands. 

II«  Rxvsa  AHD  MouNTAiN-Sfemfs. 

1.  The  river-system  of  Schat-el-Arab,  or  of  the  Euphrates  and  TigilsL 

2,  The  great  natural  division  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

&  Hie  mountain-systems  of  the  frontier  countries  towards  the  S.  The  AntMnn 
peninsula,  the  Syrian  mountains,  and  the  Syro- Arabic  lowlands. 

4  The  systems  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  sea  countries,  including  Bucharia,  and 
the  Sihon  and  Gihon  rivers. 

ft.  The  mountain-systems  of  the  western  ftrontiers.  including  Armenia,  and  th« 
Ibero-Colchun  isthmus,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this  profound,  but  too 
often  fiuidful  geographer,  so  far  as  his  work — ^that  part  of  it  at  least  which 
has  yet  reached  us — goes.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  yet  entered 
tfoa  the  geography  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Asiatic  ii 
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Hw  kXUnrmg  amagemeiit  aeema  to  pmeat  a  soffidfindr  i''^'™'  ^^^^ 
tpeeMm  order  of  Btiidyixig  tlie  topography  of  Aaia  and  connecting  our 
pBticokr  dcatiiptians  of  its  yarioos  conntrioet 

L  AaiAXTc  Russia 
IL  Asiatic  Turket« 
UL  Arabia. 

IV.  Wkstebn  Persia. 

V.  Eastbjelk  Pbrsia»  or  Afghanistan* 
YL  Ininepbndbnt  Tartart. 

VII.    HiMDOSTAN. 

VIII*  Ikdo-Chinbsb  Countriks^ 

IX.    CUIMA. 

X.  Thk  Isi^ands* 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


The  whole  northeom  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  has  receired  the  general 
appellation  of  Ariatie  Rusna.    Including  the  Caacasian  districts,   ikdm. 
country  stretches  from  the  straits  of  Kafia  on  the  W«  to  Behring's  straits 
on  the  £. ;  and  from  Cape  Sallian  and  the  island  of  Knra  on  the  S*,  to> 
Cape  Taimura  or  North-east  Cape  on  the  N.     This  vast  region  lias  also 
been  called  Siberia^ — a  name  which  b  almost  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  Russian  word  Sewerioy  or  ^  country  of  the  north/  and  which 
has  been  yagnely  applied  to  all  the  newly-discovered  territories  in  this 
quarter. 

BoundariesJ^    The  northern  boundary  line  of  Asiadc  Russia  runs  along 
the  coast  of  the  Icy  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  in  the  gulf  of 
Karskai  to  East  Cape.      On  the  N.E.  Behring's  straits  separates   this 
country  from  America;  on  the  £•  the  two  seas  of  Kamtschatka  and 
Okhotsk  define  the  coast-outline.     The  southern  boundary  runs  fit>m  the 
latter  sea  to  Mount  Khii^i;an-Alin  in  the  Stannovoi  chain,  along  what  is 
called  the  momitains  of  Okhotsk.     The  Stannovoi  chain  runs  N.E.  and 
S.W.  towards  the  Amoor,  and  we  may  regard  the  boundary-line  here  as 
running  from  the  sources  of  the  Gorbitza  westwards  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schilka  with  the  Amoor,     It  then  runs  S.W.  to  Mount  Kenteichan,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Uhetensong  and  the  sources  of  the  Dsidda.     The  Altai 
chain  now  marks  its  course  towards  the  Jenisei.     Bache  Narym  &b  the  last 
mutual  frontier  port  betwixt  Chinese  Mongolia  and  Asiatic  Russia  in 
this  quarter,  as  fixed  by  treaties  of  27th  August  1727,  and  18th  October 
1768.     From  the  point  of  influx  of  the  Narym  into  ^e  Irtish,  the  latter 
river  marks  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Russian  dominions  and  the  country 
of  the  Kirglusses.     At  the  junction  of  the  An  and  the  Irtysch,  the  line 
strikes  off  towards  the  Tobol,  and  runs  S.W.  along  the  Gori  Mamet  Tan, 
to  the  Jemba,  the  course  of  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  rans  hence  S.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Astara  south  of 
the  Kur,  where  it  touches  the  Persian  frontier,  which,  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  February  1829,  commences  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  at  the 
moudi  of  the  river  Artara,  and  runs  W.  up  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the 
Talish  mountains.     It  runs  N.  along  the  crest  of  these  mountains  to  the 
summit  of  the  Djilkoir,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Bolgarou  river,  21 
versts  above  the  confluence  of  the  Udinabazaar  and  SanJcamysh  rivers. 
Thence  it  runs  across  the  western  extremity  of  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  N.  to 
the  Araxes,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxes,  21  versts,  to  the  ford  of 
Ysdi-Boulak ;  whence  it  continues  up  the  stream  to  the  fortress  of  Abbas- 
abad,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  said  river.     Here  the  line  passes  to 
the  S.  of  that  fortress,  leaving  it  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  extent 
of  three  versts  and  a  half,  in  the  possession  of  Russia.     The  line  then  re- 
sumes its  course  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Karasou  opposite  Sherour,  whence  it  runs  S.  up  the  Karaaou  to  its  Murce 
in  the  Little  Ararat.     It  then  runs  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Torkaah 
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nd  tkneeslaiigsttlie  oMfrontiarbeiwMn  Persia  and  Turkey  N;W. 
dBUnkee  tlia  Anoces^  oppoeile  the  moatk  of  the  Arpa-^SHnL    GnMBb^ 
lb  Ansei  to  the  leit  hank  it  nuie  up  the  \th  haak  of  the  Aipa^Shai  to  ita 
■BPC8  io  the  Ptanbaik  aaoantaiaa.     Have  die  Rmtiaa  bow  boancbhry  on  the 
■deaf  f^nia  tenoaiiHiteB  on^  frontiar  of  Oeoigia,-^he  old  bomidary  of 
ItUL    llie  boimdaiy  on  the  ride  of  Tinkay,  by  the  traaty  of  Adriaiiopla, 
fwefarcn  aa  tlua  p<Mni,  and  mna  N.W.  alongat  the  moantaina,  tUi  k 
ttftai  the  aoarae  of  a  &£•  branch  of  the  Knr.    Hienoe  it  rone  down  the 
yt  bnk  af  thea  atpeaoi,  paaabg  the  fortreea  of  Akhalkakkhi  to  dw  fighi, 
oi^  appante  aide  of  thaa  atraam,  tearing  it  in  the  RimiaB  poaMtakm, 
dl  it  tarikaa  the  oonfliieaee  of  this  atieaai  with  die  Kur.    Thence  die  line 
fMt  down  the  Knr  aamaiLdiatance  and  than  attikea  off  totha  W.,  pMting 
bf  ihafailra«  of  Akhebnehi,  which  it  leavea  2  honra' journey  to  the  N.  or 
iiihe  light,  it  bemg  ceded  to  the  RnsBima.     it  then  oontinnes  W;  til!  it 
mm  the  mge»  at  the  Weatoni  aoonsa  kif  the  Knr,  which  idividea  die  pro* 
nat»  af  Goiiel  fkom  tbia  paahalik*     Crossing  this  dividing  ncnge,  it  mm 
itadgbt  W.  to  die  eoavee  of  die  NatsnabI,  and  thence  difwn  the  left  bank 
if  thst  snniU  stream,  till  it  enters  the  Black  sea  opposite  the  Russian  fort 
sf  lb  WAdas.     By  this  new  demarcation  Hoe  the  Turks  still  retain  the 
saartiuspartef  Gtnriel;  or  the  tract  from  the  Natonabi  S.  to  the  Apsanuk 
SMpetfkU  JBjgiBfa.J     In  Oaapari's  ErdhtttkrMmng  the  superficies  of 
haUt  ftassk  is  efttunated  at  349,445  German  aquara  miles,  exclusive 
flf  Iks  Biglnssiaa  ateppea,  and  at  278,125  German,  or  6,258,000  Englbh 
i|«n  miba  witk  the  ateppea.     The  elementa  of  thb '  approximation  am 
Asfenowiag: 

Oerm.  sq.  b.    ,£Dg.  in.  m. 

fl.  Kfttsn,  1,015  -V 

\S.  Feiwa,  778  / 

L  KiMoox  or  Kasan',         <S,  Simbirsk,  1,402  >       Il,i^i           856,095 

/  4.  Perm,  5,975  \ 

i.5.  Wlatka,  2,892  J 

/I.  iLitnikluui,  S,14S  ^ 

lLK««MprAsra.CH.J|g^^^^  \Z     [       *^*»«  «6.8ao 

14.  Sfuatof;  4,0IB(?)  > 

ri.  Tomsk,  68,57S     \ 

IIL  Kingdom  OF  Sxs.«A,       <|:  SkS^withoat*''®*^      J-    «»^»*7       ^^^'^^^ 

C    theiabmdi,        180,461 

r  I.  New  Siberia,        1,606 

\  8.  Mednoi  and  Be* 
IV.  Tas  IsiAsas.'  <     ring-Ortiow,  194     V        2,866  56,810 

IKTSa  KurilM,  146 

V.  4.  The  Aleutes,  848 

V.  Tn  Cavcasiaw  Dunien,  ....         5,584  184,806 

VI.  Tn  Knonwuv  SKsnaiy      •  •  61,681  718,888 

Total  area,         878,186         6  857  835 


to  iadnde  the  Kirghisstan  steppes  in  the  admea^ 
af  Amalie  Russia,  as  Ischim  is  the  only  portion  of  this  Tsst  tract 
•f  maatrjr  which  cmi  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  Russia. 

raafunViw  SfftUwu^  The  Cneasian  mountaiB-eystem  eztenda  like  an 
hnMBBB  wall  aeroas  &  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian^ 
wfamtfae  mouth  of  the  Kouban  in  44*  50"  N.  lat.  and  37^10'  EL  long., 
to  cspa  Apefaecon  on  the  Caspian,  in  40^  21'  N.  let.  and  49°  40^  £.  long. 
Akhaagh  the  isthmua  of  the  Caofiasus  forma  a  kind  of  conneeting'  Kak  be- 
twixt Europe  and  weatem  Asia,  yet  it  is  now  at  leaat  common  to  regard 
^  ^^— ff*r*  monntainB  as  entiraly  an  Asiatic  system.    What  are  cdlsd 
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rica,  the  Gkcamatance  appears  either  to  hare  been  unksowii  to  or  di«bc» 
liered  by  the  Europeans  after  the  reviFal  of  learning.     E^en  the  anciente 
themselves  seem  to  have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Phcnniciaiis'  drcanmavigation  of  Afirica  said  to  haiiB  been  performed    a.1 
the  desire  of  Hiaraoh  Necho^  since  Ptolemy  believed  that  the  Indian  ocean 
was  an  inland  sea,  and  that  the  African  shore,  instead  of  veiging  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  towards  the  W.  had  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  connect 
ed  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.     Whatever  tmtli 
may  be  in  the  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  who  speculated  upon 
ihe  narratives  of  these  voyages,  it  is  certain  that  they  .had  little  influence 
upon  die  public  mind ;  and  that  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
to  India,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  gradually  induoed  by 
the  progress  of  Portuguese  discovenes,  along  the  westeni;  coast  of  thai  ooa- 
tinent.     Of  the  progress  of  these  discoveries,  an  aocoont  has  been  abready 
given.     The  discovery  of  this  passage  to  India  did  not  strike  the  minds  of 
Europeans  with  the  same  astonishment  as  4he  voyage  in  which  Columbia 
discovered  America.    Then  Columbus  undertook  a  project,  whidh  oer* 
tainly  was  adventurous,  which  all  thought  rash  and  many  thought  ab- 
surd, and  he  laid  op«i  a  vast  continent,  the  existence  of  which  had  noa 
even  been,  suspected.    The  directi^m  of  the  African  coast  had  made  tbe 
existence  of  a  passage  to  India  in  that  way  extremely  probable.    When 
the  aoutbem  point  <tf  Africa  was  attained,  the  reality  of  such  a  paasi^^ 
was  abspst  demonstrated.    Vasco  de  Gama's  voyage,  therefore,  in  whicb 
he  reached  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast,  although  celebrated  by  hi« 
oountrymen,  as  having  opened  to  them  a  source  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, argued  no  superiority  either  in  abilities  or  courage ;  his  voyage  had 
been  traced  by  his  predecessors,  as  fiir  as  the  cape  of  Good  H<^e« 
Wlien  he  had  doubled  this  cape,  and  suled  a  few  degrees  to  the  N.,  be 
found  himself  in  seas  with  which  European  mariners  were  well-acquainw 
ed,  and  surrounded  with  countries  to  which  European  merchants  had 
long  traded.    The  extent  of  unknown  coast  traced  by  De  Grama,  therefore^ 
did  not  equal  what  had  been  traced  by  several  oi  Im  predecessors.    The 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  cape  o£ 
Goqd  IJope,  gave  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  wealth  of  America  was  poured  into  Spain ;  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  East  were,  by  the  Portuguese^  brought  to  Europe,  much  more  expe* 
ditiously  and  cheaply  than  could  be  effected  by  such  aa  trafficked  by  the 
old  route. 

Modem  dtscoverie*^  Other  nations  followed  up  these  discoveriesi'^and 
graduaUy  ]axd  open  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  this  continent.  Tlie 
Dutch,  who  had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
Indian  possessions,  first  navigated  to  Japan.  Van  Diemen,  governor-gen- 
eral of  Eastern  India,,  seat  an  ambassay  in  I64I  to  Laos ;  and  two  yeara 
afterwards  an  expedition  to  the  N.  which  discovered  Jesso,  Tchokta,  and 
aome  of  the  soudiem  Kurilea.  Towards  the  end  of  the  I7th  century» 
Kaempfer,  a  German  physician,  employed  by  the  Dutdi  company,  visited 
and  described  Japan  ;  and  missionaries  traversed  China,  Aniuun,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  In  1603  Benoit-Goes  travelled  from  Labor  to  China,  acrosa 
Little  Bucharia  and  the  desert.  Pierra  d'Andrada  saw  the  Himalayas  ia 
1624.  Bemier,  a  French  physician,  travelled  in  Hindostan  and  Casbmir 
in  1664 ;  and  a  crowd  of  European  voyagen  now  described  Asia  Minor^ 
Faleatine,  Penia,  and  India.     Siberia,  known  to  the  Kuaaiaas  in  1409, 
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WW  conquered  by  the  Comck  Jermck  in  1678.  Knpflof  WM  the 
Bmt  to  reach  the  sea  of  Otchotok  in  1639;  and  Deschn^,  in  1648, 
ezptored  the  frontiers  of  Asia  from  the  month  of  the  Koryma  to  the  Ana* 
ctir.  No  settlement  however  was  made  .  upon  KamtschiUka  until  a  mnd» 
later  period.  Behring,  by  his  first  voyage  executed  in  1728,  determined 
tiie  poeitioii  of  the  aastem  extremity  of  Asia.  In  17S9,  Spangenberg  ex* 
plored  Jeeso  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  1787  La  Perouse  discovered 
the  strut  betumct  Jesso  and  Tchotka,  and  explored  the  opening  of  the  gulf 
of  Tartary.  Brougfaton  followed  in  1797,  and  sailed  through  the  straits  of 
Sangaar.  Captain  Krusenstem  was  the  last  European  who  viaited  these 
coasts ;  he  eompleted  the  surrey  of  Tchotka  in  1805. 

Traoeliers  m  the  Inierior,']     Although  Jenkynson  penetrated  firom  the 
Caspian  to  Khiva  in  1557,  the  same  attempt  has  very  recently  foiled 
M.  Mooiavief,  a  Rusuan  traveller.     Betwixt  1733  and  1743,  J.  F.  Gmelin 
explored  fiboria  and  the  Abbe-Chappe  in  1760,  and  Pallas  from  1768  ta 
1774,  followed  up  his  route.  S.  T.  Gmelin,  Gueldenstadt,  and  M.  Klaprothf 
have  <leacribed  the  Caucasus  and  Geoigia ;  and  Humboldt  is  now  (1830) 
travelliiig  in  the  same  quarter*— ^The  Russians  have  likewise  added  consi- 
derably to  imt  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  by  the  embassies  which  they 
have  oent  from  time  to  time  to  China  since  1691.     The  Chinese  mission- 
ariea  of  the  16th  and  following  century  have  likewise  suppliod  us  with  ac<« 
coonts  erf  that  empire,  which  have  been  corroborated  by  the  Dutch  embassies 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  still  more  recent  English  accounts.-^ 
Of  oonrae  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  Hindostan  to  British  tra* 
veUen  exclusively.     Bogle  travelled  in  Tibet  in  ]  774 ;   Turner  in  Boo- 
tan  and  Tibet  in  1784;  and  Kirkpatrick  in  Nepanl  in  1793.     Since  the 
coesneneement  of  the  19th  century,  Webb,  Moorcroffc,  and  Fraser,  have 
explored  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  the  Himalaya,  and  visited  a 
part  of  Little  Tibet.     In  1782,  Forster  travelled  into  Cashmir,  traversed 
Afghanistan,  and  Chorasan,  and  reached  the  Caspian.     In.  1808,  Elphing'* 
stone  penetrated  into  Afglianistan ;  and  in  1810  Pottinger  visited  Belud- 
achiatan  and  Persia.     The  latter  country  was  risited  in  the  17th  century 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  Thevenot,  Taveroier,  Herbert,  and  Chardin ;  after- 
wards by  Hanway,  Otter,  Bmguiere,  and  Olivier ;  and  still  more  recent- 
ly by  Morier,  Ouselay,  Jaubert,  Malcolm,  and  Eer  Porter.    Rich  and 
Buckingham  have  explored  Mesopotamia;  Niebuhr,  Ali  Bey,  Seetzen,  and 
Burckhaidt  have  given  us  accounts  of  Arabia ;  Yolney,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Clarke^  have  described  Palestme ;  and  Beaufort  has  visited  the  coasts  of 
Caramania.     Gauttier  has  examined  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pro« 
feasor  Eichwald  of  Wilna  is  now  travelling  in  the  surroundmg  districts.-^ 
Beandiamp  has  fixed  the  geographical  position  of  many  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  and  Toumefort,  Chandler,  and  Leake,  and  most  of  the  Persian 
travellers,  have  described  that  country. 

Naiwral  Diviiiont,'}  The  great  natural  divisions  of  this  oontineat,  ex- 
dusife  of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  have  becui  thus 
arranged  by  Malte  Brun : 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 

f  OoTemment  of  Caucasus ;  Abasia ; 

I.  Region  of  Caucasus       ...         4  Circaasia,  Georgia,  &c  DaghesUm ; 

(ShSrwan. 

Tr   n  _.      ^  m.^^  aai^.  i  Anatolia;  CaramaaSa;  Siras;  TxsMssiidlt 

I  r.  Region  «r  Asia  BilBsr       •       .  ^  i^j^^^,  J  (.yp^us,  Rh^ee,  kk 

IV.  « 


M  ASIA* 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  Libanm       .  Syria  with  Palestine. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia         •        ,         .  Arabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Persia     •        .       .       .       Persia. 

{GreatBacharia:  West  Turkestan ; 
The  Steppe  of  Kirguit;  Tooroonumia,  m 
the  country  of  Truchmene^ 

VIII.  IU(km  of  U«  grtt  c«,t»l  PWn     {  S»'^,''t^J2^:  Lftu,  Bud«riiu 

IX.  Region  of  the  Obi,  and  Yenisei  Western  Siberia. 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East  .         Eastern  Siberia,  with  Kaatschatlca. 

XI.  Region  of  the  rirer  Amoor       .       •      Chinese  Tartary,  ivlth  Corea. 

V  rr   Tne.,i.«.  *a«4a«  A#*i,«  ir«ii*  V  Kurile  Islands,  Tchoica  and  Jesso. 

XIL  Insular  region  of  the  East    .     .      |  j^^^  ^^  j^^^  Loo-Choo,  Formon. 

^"^'  Y^ow  riv^''  ^^"^  '*^''''  and  of  the  j  ^hina  Proper. 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges    Tibet 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges  Eastern  Hindostan. 

XVI.  Region  of  the  Indus  Western  Hindostan. 

r  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  west  of  the 

XVII.  Region  of  the  Decan  •       •     -J     Ganges,  with  Ceylon  and  the  Maldl^ian 

(l     IslandsL 

r  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 

XVIII.  Region  of  Chinese  India     .     .    <     Blrman  empire ;  Siam;  Cochin  Chma; 

Ritter  has  suggested  another  natural  arrangement,  of  wbidi  the  follow- 
ing L9  an  oatline>  so  for  as  his  work  has  yet  proceeded ; 

L  UPPER  ASIA. 

L  EAflTKRir  DivzszoK. 

I.  The  coast  districts  along  the  Southern  ocean. 

8.  The  Altai. 

S.  The  plateau  of  Mongolia  and  Tartary. 

i.  Himalaya,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  the  high  lands  of  Sind,  Nepaul  and  Sifan. 

II.    RiTXa  AND  MoCKTAIX-STRKlfS. 

L  Hie  rlTer-systems  of  the  eastern  division  of  Upper  Asia:  Tic — Those  of  the 

Amoor,  Hoang-ho,  and  Jantseklang. 
8l  The  river-eystems  of  Hindostan  and  Sind,  or  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 
&   Hie  mountain-sjiitems  of  Upper  India  and  Hindostan. 

II.  WESTERN  ASIA« 

I.  laAW. 

1.  Eastern  district 

2.  Northern  district 
S.  Southern  district 
i.  Highlands. 

IL  RxvBa  AMD  MouNTAiN-Sfemcs. 

1.  The  river-eystem  of  Schat-el-Arab,  or  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

S.  Hie  great  natural  division  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

&  Hie  mountain-systems  of  the  frontier  countries  towards  the  8.    The  AnUaa 

peninsula,  the  Syrian  mountains,  and  the  Syro-Arabic  lowlands. 
4  The  systems  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  sea  countries,  including  Bucharia,  and 

the  Sihon  and  Gihon  rivers. 
A.  Hie  mountain-eystems  of  the  western  Arontler^  including  Armenia,  and  the 

Ibero-Colchian  isthmus,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this  profound,  but  too 
often  fandfnl  geographer,  so  £»  as  his  work — ^that  part  of  it  at  least  which 
has  yet  reached  us — goes.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  yet  entered 
tfoa  the  geography  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Asiatic  '-*—'- 
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Tk  followmg  ttmngement  boobm  to  pmeot  a  •offidfintlri'*^*™'  **^^ 
ijreeaUe  order  of  studying  the  topogmpby  of  Aflia  and  connecting  our 
fBtkidar  dtftiiptioiis  of  its  yarioofl  coontrioet 

L  Asiatic  Russia  ^ 

IL  Asiatic  Tubk£T« 
IIL  Arabia. 

IV.  WssTEHN  Persia. 

V.  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghanistan* 

VI.  Ihdrpsndsnt  Tart  art. 

Vn.   HlMDOSTAN. 

Vni.  Ini>o-Chinbss  Countries^ 

IX.  China. 

X.  Thx  Islands* 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


The  whole  nartfaem  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  has  receired  the  genenl 
appellation  of  Asiatic  Russia,    Including  the  Caacasian  districts,  tlua. 
country  stretches  from  the  struts  of  KafFa  on  the  W.  to  Behring's  straits 
on  the  £. ;  and  from  Cape  Sallian  and  the  island  of  Kura  on  the  S.,  to- 
Cape  Taimura  or  North-east  Cape  on  the  N.     This  vast  region  fias  also 
been  called  Siberiay — a  name  which  b  almost  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  Russian  word  Sewerioy  or  ^  country  of  the  north/  and  which 
has  been  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  newly-discovered  territories  in  this 
quarter. 

JBoundariesJ^    The  northern  boundary  line  of  Asiadc  Russia  runs  along 
the  coast  of  the  Icy  ocean,  frxtm  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  in  the  gnlf  of 
Karskai  to  East  Cape.      On  the  N.E.  Behring's  straits  separates   this 
country  irom  America;  on  the  E.  the  two  seas  of  Kamtschatka  and 
Okhotsk  define  the  coast-outline.     The  southern  boundary  runs  from  the 
latter  sea  to  Mount  Khii^i;an-Alin  in  the  Stannovoi  chain,  along  what  is 
called  the  mountains  of  Okhotsk.     The  Stannovoi  chain  runs  N.E.  and 
S.W.  towards  the  Amoor,  and  we  may  regard  tlie  boundary-line  here  as 
running  from  the  sources  of  the  Gorbitza  westwards  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schilka  with  the  Amoor.     It  then  runs  S.W.  to  Mount  Kenteichan,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Uhetensong  and  the  sources  of  the  Dsidda.     The  Altai 
chain  now  marks  its  course  towards  the  Jenisei.     Bache  Narym  is  the  last 
mutual  frontier  port  betwixt  Chinese  Mongolia  and  Asiatic  Russia  in 
this  quarter,  as  fixed  by  treaties  of  27th  August  1727,  and  18th  October 
1768.     From  the  point  of  influx  of  the  Narym  into  the  Irtish,  the  latter 
river  marks  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Russian  dominions  and  the  country 
of  the  Kirglusses.     At  the  junction  of  the  An  and  the  Irtysch,  the  line 
strikes  off  towards  the  Tobol,  and  runs  S.W.  along  the  Gori  Mamet  Tau, 
to  the  Jemba,  the  course  of  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  runs  hence  S.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Astara  soudi  of 
the  Kur,  where  it  touches  the  Persian  frx>ntier,  which,  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  February  1829,  commences  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  at  the 
moudi  of  the  river  Artara,  and  runs  W.  up  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the 
Talish  mountains.    It  runs  N.  along  the  crest  of  these  mountains  to  the 
summit  of  the  Djilkoir,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Bolgarou  river,  21 
versts  above  the  confluence  of  the  Udinabazaar  and  SartJcamysh  rivers. 
Thence  it  runs  across  the  western  extremity  of  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  N.  to 
the  Araxes,  and  up  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Araxes,  21  versts,  to  the  ford  of 
Ysdi-Boulak ;  whence  it  continues  up  the  stream  to  the  fortress  of  Abbas- 
abad,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  said  river.    Here  the  line  passes  to 
the  S.  of  that  fortress,  leaving  it  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  extent 
of  three  versts  and  a  half,  in  the  possession  of  Russia.     The  line  then  re- 
sumes its  course  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Karasou  opposite  Sherour,  whence  it  runs  S.  up  the  Karasou  to  its  source 
in  the  Little  Ararat.     It  then  runs  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Turkish 
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frwtev  nd  tbenoe  doiifisl  the  oM  firuttiv  bshrBM  Pvna  nd  T«^ 
dl  h  afirikea  the  Ames^  oppaaie  the  moiith  of  the  Arpe«£U.    Ctvm^ 
the  Anoee  io  the  left  bank  it  noM  «p  the  Wft  fank  of  the  Arpa^ShM  to  He 
•oarce  in  the  Pnnbek  BiOimteiM.     Ueee  die  Rmeiaa  eeir  bomiidwy  on  the 
lide  of  Raraia  termiiiatee  on  the  frontier  of  Qeoigia,— 4he  old  it^mMLutj  gf 
1813.    Hie  iMmndery  on  the  dde  of  Tnricey,  by  the  tnety  of  Aikianople. 
comflMBeeB  at  tins  point,  and  nme  N.W.  alonget  the  Boutamoy  till  it 
ttrikei  the  eouroe  of  a  S.E.  btanch  of  the  Kar.     Hienoe  it  nme  down  the 
left  faaak  of  that  stveaia,  peewhig  the  fortieee  of  Akhaikahkfai  to  the  fighl, 
oathe  opposite  aide  of  that  atraam,  teariiig  it  in  the  Rttaaaa  peaaeaHe% 
till  it  atrikea  the  conflneiioe  of  thia  atreaai  with  the  Kv.    Thiai  ii  the  line 
goes  doam  the  Knr  a  soialLdiMaiiee  and  then  atrikea  off  to  the  W« 
by  the  fertraaa  of  Akhalnehi,  whidi  it  kavea  2  boara' jovnef  to  the  N. 
to  the  light,  it  being  oeded  to  the  RnaaiBBk    It  then  iiaBiiaii  W.  till  it 
nieeia  the  range,  at  the  Waaton  aenree  of  the  Kor,  vhieh  dividea  the  pro* 
rinee  of  Gtiriel  from  thia  paahalik.     Ooaaing  thia  dhridiBg  nage,  it  nma 
8tn%fat  W*  to  the  aovMO  of  the  Natenabi,  and  thence  diPtpn  the  left  bank 
of  tluit  small  atream,  till  it  enters  the  Black  sea  opporite  the  Rvaaan  frrt 
of  Si  NIdiokn.     Bf  thia  new  demarcation  Km  the  Tnrka  still  letmn  the 
wMMhern'part  of  Gnriel,  or  the  tn^ct  from  die  Natonabi  &  to  the  Apaaraa. 
Sitp^fjhimi  JSalMfO     In  Gaapari'a  Eribeadurmbmrng  the  ai^erficiea  of 
AdMie  Rnaam  ia  astiniated  at  840,445  German  aqnara  milea,  exdwivo 
of  the  KiigUaaian  ateppes,  and  at  278,125  German,  or  6,256,000  EngKah 
aqaare  milea  with  the  steppea.     The  elenwnts  of  this  appraximatioB  an 
tbe  following : 

1.  Kamn, 


I.  KuiODOJC  or  Kasav,         -{&  Simbirsk,  1,402      }-       UMi 

Perm, 

L  AjIndLlian, 


/  L  \ttnifch>n,  S,l-ie      ^ 

14.  Suatoi;  4^om(?)> 

ri.  Tomsk,  66371     \ 

m.  KiiTGDOX  Pf  Si.a*iA.       -JjhtoSiifWi^rt'^**      r    ^''-^^^       4.7C6^W7 

C    thaiikiidi,        iaS>461     j 


SI.  New  Siberia,        1.000 
a.  If  ednoi  and  Be- 
^g-Oitvpw;  154      V        8,t9a  SfLSIO 

a.  TlM  Kaiiks,  146      \ 

4.  The  Alentcs,  346     J 

V.  TftK  CAVCASian  Dianien,  ....         6^04  ISI^fSS 

VI.  Tas  Kimommiaa  SrapiiSi,     -  •  Sl,«l  Tlt^tf 

Total  ana,         278,126         6  257  835 


It  aeeipB  vaneeeamry  to  iadnde  the  Kir|§^iaBian  atappea  in  the 
mrmMBt  of  Asatie  Rnaaia,  aa  laciiim  b  the  only  portion  of  thia  vaat  tnet 
tf  eonntry  wUch  can  be  legaided  aa  fonning  aa  integial  part  of  Rnasia. 

CaaoasMM  SgtUmTK  The  Cannwian  monntain-ayatem  extends  Uke  an 
imniflnae  wall  aerom  &e  iadimnt  between  the  Black  aea  and  the  rayiaii, 
or  from  the  moadi  of  die  Konban  in  44*  50"  N.  kt.  and  37*  10^  E.  kmg^ 
ta  cape  Apchanm  an  the  Cmpiaa,  m  40*  21'  N.  hrt.  and  49*  40"  E.  long. 

Ahhaagh  the  iathaaaa  of  the  Caacaaaa  fbrnw  a  lund  of  oonneeting  Kak  be- 
twiit  Europe  and  weatem  Asia,  yet  it  is  now  at  leaat  common  to  regard 
the  Caacmian  moantaiaa  as  endraly  aa  Asiatic  system.    What  are  called 
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the  Cauaanan  difMdi  are  bmindad  oa  the  N*  by  the  Konben  and  the 
Terek^  inta  the  steppee  of  which  the  moumteme  gnuliially  sink,  and  oa 
the  S.  by  the  Black  aea,  the  Bioniy  the  Kiiiril%  and  the  Kv,  from  iaa 
entry  into  the  Rnaaiaa  poaaesrions  onto  ita  movths  on  the  Caapiaa.     Tlis 
perimeter  of  this  district  presents,  in  general  outline,  the  figure  of 
obliqoe-angled  panllelogram,  haying  ita  largest  or  inland  sides 
Inclined  towarda  the  S.     The  Cancaaiaa  chains  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
diagonal  of  this  panllelogram,  rnnning  from  N.  W*  to  S.  £•    M.  Klaprotb 
haa  remarked  three  pointa  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  Cancasian  and  P3rreii« 
neaa  chains :  both  are  broken  near  their  centre,  where  the  eastern  half 
takea  ita  rise  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  £•  extremity  of  the  western  hal^ 
bat  maintains  a  parallel  course ;  both  are  bounded  by  yast  plains  on  the 
N. ;  and  from  both  a  transrersal  chain  runs  out  on  the  southern  side, 
giring  off  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  £•  and  W«    'We  may  coii- 
aider  the  Caucasus,  in  a  more  extended  relation,  as  fonning  the  northern 
promontory  or  escarpment  of  the  hig^  mountaina  which  corer  Asiatie 
Turkey  and  Western  Perai%  and  of  which  the  Armenian  mountaina  fonn 
the  nucleus. 

Name*"]  The  name  Caucasus  ia  very  ancient ;  but  much  dirersity  of 
opinion  prevails  r^;arding  its  origin.  The  most  ancient  etymology  is  that 
supplied  by  Pliny,  who  derires  it  from  a  Scythian  word,  Graucasus,  tag^ 
niff^g  *  whitened  by  snow.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  the  Persian  words  koh  Kqfy  signifying  '  the  mountain  Kaf,'  whidt 
would  be  more  anciently  written  koh  Kajsp.  In  Persia  all  lofty  moiiii* 
tains  forming  the  boundaries  of  countries  are  still  called  kqf;  and  thna 
when  a  Persian  would  express  the  totality  of  his  shah's  possessions,  he 
will  talk  to  you  about  all  the  country  "  from  the  one  leaf  to  the  other*'* 
The  Armenians  call  this  range  Kookas,  Kaukaz^  and  Kaotaz,  The  Geor- 
gians apply  to  it  the  same  names,  and  sometimes  call  it  Jal-Jtous^^''^ 
Turkish  appelladon  signifying  *  powdered  with  snow*'  The  Persians  call 
it  Elboors,  The  Nogais,  Kumuks,  and  other  Turldsh  tribes  in  the  neig^ 
bouihood,  call  it  Jal-bouz^  or  Jedi-Jal-bouzy  or  Jel^nrnz.  Another  deno- 
mination common  in  Georgia  is  that  of  Themu 

Historical  Notice,'^  In  the  imagination  of  the  classical  acfaolar  thia 
region  is  identified  with  the  scene  of  Promotheus's  eyer-during  punish- 
ment ;  to  others  the  magnificent  fictions  of  Arabian  romance  haye  clothed 
it  with  poetical  mystery.  DeucaHon  and  Pyixha,  and  the  enteipriaing 
Argonauts,  are  associated  with  its  classical  history.  .  Sesostria  planted  s 
colony  of  Egyptians  at  its  foot,  who  founded  Colchis.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  £e  Christian  era  the  Milesians  began  to  found  settlements  en 
the  N.  £.  shores  of  the  Black  sea :  the  eity  of  Tanais  was  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  those  of  Phanagoria  and  Hermonassa  on  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  and  Dioscurias  in  Mingrelia.  The  Scythians  passed  under 
these  mountains  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Asia ;  Mitfari- 
datea  and  Pompey  left  traces  of  their  footsteps  here ;  and  Trajan  extended 
his  domination  as  far  aa  this  mountain-barrier.  Long  after  the  struggle  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  powers,  the  Arabs  bore  the  crescent  to  the  Can- 
casus.  Then  Genghiz-Khan's  Moguls  rayaged  the  conntriea  to  the  fooi 
of  this  barrier,  llmour  the  Tartar  came  next;  then  the  Turcomana* 
Russia  next  possessed  the  Caucasian  territories,  which  Nadirshah  com- 
pelled them  to  relinquish.  Escaping  from  Persian  dominion,  the  Georgian 
princes  threw  themseWes  into  the  anus  of  Ruasia ;  and  finally  the  treaty 
of  Gulistan  in  1813  left  Russia  sole  mistreaa  of  the  Cancesiaa  diatricta. 
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JMir.3  Hie  CracMua  dmin  offen  thirteoi  pnacipd  Vimu  to  iIm 
liieBof&pliyneri  geogn^wr.  Sevan  <^  these  bekmg  to  tlie  nordierny 
ai6  tete  sondieni  aide.  But  without  entering  on  diese  detsik,  we  shsU 
fncaed  to  describe  Hub  dwin  nnder  three  great  divinons ;  vis.  llie  West* 
a,  CeMnlt  and  Eastern  Cancasns. 

Watem  CaucagugJ^  The  western  portion  of  the  Cancasian  cbain 
My  be  eonridered  aa  extending  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  upper  part  of 
As  coones  of  the  Rioni  and  Koaban :  their  eastern  front  being  the  lofty 
MBont  of  the  Elboarw,  whidi,  acoording  to  the  observations  of  M.  Vich- 
Kfldd,  riMs  to  the  he^ht  of  2,783  toises,  or  17,832  English  feet,  above 
Aifevd  of  the  aea.  From  the  northern,  or  Greoigian  side,  of  this  part  of 
As  darn,  the  foUowing  rivers  descend :  riz.  the  Atakonm,  the  Karft- 
Kodan,  dw  Chagwacha,  the  Laba,  the  Onroup,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
ZdnrtdMRik  or  Indjik,  the  Koiden,  and  the  Teberde.  From  the  sootheni, 
•r  Gnat  Abassiaa  and  Mingrelian  side,  the  following  rivers  descend : 
lis.  ^  Soaliachi,  the  Kapoeti,  the  Montsi,  the  Zonpi,  tlie  Alatso,  the 
ftiWianm,  the  Khodori,  the  Marmari,  the  Mokvi,  the  Egrisi,  the  Dadi, 
aid  ibt  Egomi.  Tbe  prindpal  defiles  of  the  Western  Cancasns  occnr  at 
tke  warns  of  the  Chagwacha,  the  great  Laba,  and  the  Teberde.  The 
fint)  sr  the  most  western,  estabhshes  a  commnnication  betwixt  the  valley 
of  da^wadia  and  the  Abassian  port  of  Sokhonm-kalah.  The  second 
teris  to  the  villagea  of  Mokvi  and  Khodori.  The  western  branch  of  the 
ftU  leads  diroagh  the  territory  of  the  Sonanes  to  Bedia  on  the  Egrisi^ 
Ae  entem  branch  of  Uus  pass  descends  to  the  sources  of  the  Tskhenis- 
tapali,  from  which  it  leads  into  Imeritia  and  Miogrelia.  From  the  Elboors, 
isd  ibag  die  right  bank  of  the  Konbon,  a  branch  runs  northward  from 
liii  dam,  presenting  various  isolated  summits,  such  as  the  Soistoun  and 
ihaeof  the  Temnoi-less, 

Ctntnd  Caucasus  J}  The  second  part  of  the  prindpal  Caucasian  chain 
(MnoKBees  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elboors  under  the  name  of  the  Snowy 
iCantlBos.  Itruna  E.  to  a  culminating  point  from  which  the  Sxmdsha  and 
Abu  flow  towards  the  N.,  the  Khaeserouk  and  Qaozlonkhi  to  the  £^ 
ttd  die  Akzan  and  Yori  to  the  S.  Here  the  chain  is  remarkably  rugged, 
nd  nniiuranted  with  ghiders.  At  the  sources  of  the  Ddunaghi-don  this 
(Un  dbnges  its  direction,  and  runs  S.  S.  E.  under  the  Georgian  name  of 
^^fdeb,  or  *  the  wall,'  to  the  sources  of  the  Ratcbis-tzquali  and  the  Kui- 
^  From  this  latter  point  it  takes  an  eastern  direction,  and  runs  to  join 
fc  gigantic  Khokhi  which  rises  above  the  sources  of  the  Terek.  This 
Asd  lecdon,  or  subdivision,  of  the  central  chain  is  called  BroutS'sahdzeH 
•r  Sduira.  From  the  Khokhi  it  goes  S.  E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Aragoi, 
v^  it  fonns  the  Cross  mountdn.  It  then  bends  again  towards  the  E<» 
itpvises  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Terek  and  Sundsha  from  those  of  the 
Angoi  snd  Alazan,  and  reaches  its  ultimate  point  at  the  head  of  the 
vaBeyB  inhabited  by  the  Meesti,  the  Pharsmani,  uid  the  Thoucheti.  The 
^^pon  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Centrd  Caucasus  are :  the  Little  Abassia, 
^Wtia,  die  territory  of  the  Mitsdjegi,  and  the  two  Kabardahs.  On  the 
^Ppoote  flode  are  Imeritia,  and  Kartli  or  Kartalinia.  The  rivers  which  flow 
^  the  northern  dde  of  Central  Caucasus  are  :  the  Kouma,  the  Pod- 
^^nmyiBj  the  Malka,  the  Bakzan,  the  Tcheghem,  the  Tcherek,  the  Ouroukh, 
fc  Anedon,  the  I^,  the  Sundsha,  and  the  AksaL  From  the  S.  nde 
^^KHul  die  Rioni^  the  Tskhenis-tzquali  and  Kuirili,  the  Didi-liakhoi,  the 
™nni,  and  the  Araghoi.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain  belong :  the 
'**f!^ka4au^  the  Lagaiy  the  Mqinvariy  elevated  15,4fOO  feet,  the  Kouro^ 
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the  Otdtrnmba^  ih»  Atmig-miha,  and  the  LardMobaiU  Bumnuts.     T%ere  are 
7  passes  leading  tliroagh  this  part  of  the  diain,  the  two  principa]  of  windi 
lead  along  the  tributary  tonrents  of  the  Omonkhy  from  the  Imerititti  {mo* 
^vinoe  oi  Ratcha,  into  the  eonntiy  of  the  Dongan,  and  thence  tfarcMBgli  ihm 
valleys  of  the  Rioni  and  Bokoi  into  Circasaia.     The  Poria  Camcasia  of 
tiie  ancients  is  the  defile  vhich  leads  thiongfa  this  chain  from  Moadok  to 
Tiflis.     It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days  joomey  thnragh' which,  mo* 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aiagon,  now  called  Arakvi,  flows.     It  is,  •• 
Pliny  calls  it,  an  enonnous  woik  of  Nature,  which  has  here  cot  out  a  hmg 
opening  among  the  rocks  which  an  iron-gate  would  be  almost  sufficient  to 
dose.     By  thu  passage,  according  to  Priscos,  the  barbarous  Medea,  Sar« 
matians,  and  other  tribes,  threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Peniaa  eok^ 
pire.     The  Russians  keep  a  strong  garrison  at  Vlady«Kankas  the  key  to 
this  defile. 

Eastern  Caucasus.Ji     The  Eastern  Cancasus  eztoids  to  the  peninsida 
of  Apcheron,  its  general  direction  being  from  N*  W.  to  S.  £•     Tho 
western  portion  of  it,  as  far  as  Gatton-konI,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Samimi, 
is  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  but  it  ia 
much  less  elevated.    From  this  point  a  high  chain  of  glaciers  called  Chak* 
daghj  or  Chai'dagy  run  towards  the  Kouba,  on  the  western  side  of  whieb 
river  we  encounter  mount  ChdCboors  or  Chah^AJhoort.    The  principal 
summits  which  occur  to  the  £•  of  Chalboors  are :  the  Salavat-dagh^  th^ 
JBaha^daghf  the  Kaler^dagh^  and  the  JSeUra-dagh^^-^-Bli  granitic  summits* 
To  the  W.  of  the  latter  summit  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  is  from  1,666 
toises,  or  10,674  English  feet,  to  2000  toises  or  12,816  feet.     Towanfa 
the  E.  they  gradually  decUne  until  they  reach  the  peninsula  of  Apchen^ 
where  they  are  of  very  trifling  elevation.    In  the  iq>per  basin  of  the  Samr 
om,  or  Qozloukhi,  and  in  that  of  the  Koizou  and  Atala,  are  the  countrief 
of  the  Kad-Kumuks,  and  Avares,  aud  the  republic  of  Akoncha.    The 
other  northern  regions  bathed  by  the  Caspian  are  comprehended  under  th^ 
general  name  of  Dag^iestan*     The  united  basins  of  Ae  Alaaan  and  Yori^ 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  fonn  the  district  of  Kakhetia.    The  tributaries  of 
the  Kur  also  flow  on  this  aide  through  Western  Shirwan*     The  passes 
throogh  the  Eastern  Cancasus  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  to  Euro* 
pean  geognq;ilierB. 

Geology  and  Scenery,']  The  summits  and  central  ridge  of  Cancasoa 
are  granitie.  Oi^  each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountains  joining  itt 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcareous  mountains  which  appear  to  occupy 
most  space  on  the  southern  side,  where  the  chain  is  extended  by  a  greater 
number  of  branches.  On  the  northern  side,  the  base  of  the  calcareous 
and  schistose  mountains  is  covered  by  vast  sandy  downs  or  plains.  Tho 
following  is  M.  Klaproth's  description  of  the  scenery  in  the  principal  cfaai^ 
of  mountainB,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Caucasus : — '*  At  the  foot  of  the  snowy 
aummits  are  found  human  habitations,  which  the  owners  have  been  tempted 
to  construct  in  that  situation,  by  a  few  acres  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. In  the  valleys  which  separate  these  snowy  mountains,  glacien 
are  seen,  which  seem  to  recline  upon  blocks  of  ice  and  rock.  The  TsUeyi 
are  closed  in  at  their  superior  extremities,  by  huge  pieces  of  ice  interiai^ 
like  the  strata  of  rocks,  seeming  to  owe  their  origin  to  ice-water  from  thf 
summits,  congealed  anew.  These  frosen  masses  are  supported  by  arcade^ 
of  ice,  over  which  torrents  are  heard  rushing  with  fearful  noise,  hj  th% 
tiuveller  journeying  beneath  the  vaults.  Descending  from  the  glacien,  w^ 
iall  in  with  fields  of  snow  spread  out  on  beds  of  ice.    Qranite  and  scbbtnii 
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fipeqaeotlj  by  basalts,  are  seen  contignow  to  other  rocks  of  the 
Usdk  labolary  sdiiatias,  and  rising  in  sharp  and  naked  peaks,  separated  by 
4Bep  imvinea,  nacend  to  the  region  of  snow  and  perpetual  ice.  Torrents 
ladi  tbroagb  these  laTines,-— on  tbe  banks  of  which  are  found  a  few  pines, 
janipent  Mid  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  frozen  aone." 

Froduciums,'}     We  find  here  every  climate  of  Europe,  and  every  kind 

of  BoQ  ;  die  prodacdons  therefore  of  Caucasus  are  highly  varied.    '<  In  the 

oentre,*^  says  ^ialte  Brun,  **  we  have  eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inha- 

by  heaan  and  wolves,  also  by  jackals ;  chauiy  an  animal  of  the  genus 

;    tbe   wild   goat   of  the  Caucasus,   (Caprica  Caucastca^)  which 

delights  in  the  rugged  summits  of  the  schistose  mountsins  ;  the  chamois, 

which,  on  the   contrary,  prefers  the  lower  calcareous  mountains ;  hares, 

weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  argaHs,  and  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of  prey, 

asd  of  passage.     To  the  north  are  hills  fertile  in  com,  and  rich  pastures 

wkers  the  fine  Circassian  horses  are  bred.     Farther  on  are  sandy  plains, 

eoTcred  with  large  plants,  but  mixed  with  low  grounds  of  a  more  clayey 

soQ.    To  the  south  you  find  magnificent  valleys  and  plains,  under  a  more 

saLabnooB  climate,  displaying  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  vegetation. 

'Wherever  the  declivity  inclines  towards  the  west,  the  east,  or  the  south, 

cedars,  C3rpreBsea,  savins,  red  junipers,  beech-trees,  and  oaks,  clothe  the 

sides  of  the  mountmns.     The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  grow  in 

abundsnee  in  the  warmer  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  rocks.     Tbe  quince, 

the  wild  apricot,  the  willow-leaved  pear  tree,  and  the  vine,  abound  in  the 

thickets  and  woods,  and  on  tbe  borders  of  the  forests.    The  date-tree,  the 

ji^dia,  and  Christ's  thorn,  are  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  prove  the 

bbM^^—  of  ^le  temperature.     The  low  marshy  grounds  are  adorned  with 

xfKj  fine  plants,  such' as  the  rhododendron  pawticumy  and  the  azalea  pontica. 

The  cahivBted  and  wild  olive-trees,  the  oriental  plane,  together  with  the 

■ale  and  female  laurels,  embellish  tbe  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea.     The 

JU^  vaDeya  are  perfumed  by  the  syringa,  the  jessamine,  several  spedea 

ef  liliesb  wad  the  Caucasian  rose*" 

Caucasian  Tribes^  The  Caucasian  isthmus  contains  an  extraordinary 
^"Af  of  small  nations  and  tribes.  Some  are  the  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordea  which,  in  the  great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these  moun- 
taitts ;  hot  the  greater  numbers  are  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
Georgians  and  the  OsseUe  are  the  new  inhabitants  of  this  territory.  The 
Jbraser  came  from  the  Pampaki  valleys  between  the  Caucasus  and  Ararat. 
The  Ossetes  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Sc^ian  colony  which 
W0  established  here  about  7  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Batianet  are  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Madjari  and  the  banks  of  the  Kuma. 
They  at  present  inhabit  the  vp^er  valleys  of  the  Malka,  the  Tcheghem, 
aad  the  Tcherek,  and  are  supposed  to  have  quitted  their  primitive  abodes 
in  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  primitive  Caucasians 
an ;  lei,  the  Eastern  Caneasians  or  Leeghiere;  2dy  the  Mlzdskeges  in  the 
ceatre ;  and  Sd,  the  Western  CaucasiaQa, — or  Circcusiane  and  Abassee*  In 
the  following  list  we  have  distinguished  the  nations  and  countries  included 
in  die  Rasaian  territories  by  an  Rp  and  the  states  which  yet  preserve  their 
»Bce  by  an  /. 


NttmbiMT  of  li«iii 

R«  I.  Great  Abassia 50,000 

R«  L  Tbe  Trans-Koobanian  Circassians  Sii^OOO 

Gxemx  and  Little  Kabardah  .  13,500 

IV.  F 
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Number  of  bo 

R.     Little  Abaasia 2,000 

R.  I.  The  Kistes,  Ingascbes>  Kharebulaks,  &c.     •  15,000 

R.  I.  The  Tschetschenses i?U,0OO 

R.     The  Kumuks  of  Aksai,  Enderi,  Kostek,  he        .  12,0UO 

R.  I.  The  Nogays 10,000 

R.     The  Chamkhals  of  Tarkof          .         .         .        •  12,000 

R.     The  Country  of  Akoucha  and  Djengontai         .  35,000 

R.     The  Onzmei  territory         ....  25,000 

R.     The  possessions  of  the  kadi  of  Thabasseran       •  10,000 

R.     Derbend  and  its  environs             ....  2,000 

R.     The  territory  of  Kouba          ....  7,964 

R. Chamakhi           .         .         .  25,000 

R.     Bakou           ....  1,000 

R.     Sallian 2,000 

R.     Chaki  or  Cheki      .         .         .  20,000 

L      Sounaneti,  or  the  country  of  the  Souanes     .         •  3,000 

R.  I.  Independent  and  Georgian  Ossetia        .         .  30,000 

R.     The  country  of  the  Khersouri,  Pchari,  and  Touchi  2,300 

I.      The  Lesghiers  of  Avar,  Audi,  &c.         .         .  20,000 
L      The  republic  of  Kazi-Kumuk,  and  other  districts 

on  the  Samoura 50,000 

R.     The  country  of  the  Tchari,  Belakani,  8sc.     .         .  8,000 

L      The  republic  of  Dido             ....  5,000 

R.     Georgia  N.  of  the  Kur              .         •         .         •  20,000 

R.     Imeritia 35,000 

R.     Miiigieiia 20,000 


Total  470,764 


Counting  5  indiyiduala  to  a  hoiue,  the  total  population  of  the 
territories  will  thus  amount  to  2,353,820  souls.     Of  this  number  one- 
fourth  are  free, — and  the  rest  are  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

Uralian  M<mrUain»r\     The  Ural,  or  Uralian  mountains  rise  under  68* 
N.  lat.  at  the  Karskai  gulf,  or,  according  to  some  geographers,  in  Novm 
Zembla,  and  run  from  N.  to  S.  with  a  declination  westwards.     Possessing' 
but  little  elevation  at  the  N.  end,  between  the  Lower  Obi  on  the  £.,  and 
the  Oosa,  a  branch  of  the  Petschora,  on  the  W.,  they  acquire  a  considez^ 
able  height  about  the  60th  or  58th  parallel  near  Solikamsk  and  Wercho- 
turia.     In  the  latitude  of  Ekaterineburg  they  become  low  and  flat ;  but 
acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the  Baschkirs,  in  latitude  54*  and 
55".     Several  of  the  summits  of  the  Werdiotnrian  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  Pawdinskoe  Kamen  rises  to  the  height  of 
6,819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.     On  the  whole  the  Ural  fonns 
a  plateau  of  about  1,200  miles  in  extent,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  i« 
height,  on  which  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet. 
We  have  already  described  the  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  this  rWn 
belonging  to  European  Russia.     The  Russians  divide  the  Asiatic  portion 
into  three  parts,  viz.  1^/,  I1ie  Werchoturian  Ural  extending  between  61* 
and  57*  30^  N.  hit. ;  Hdy  The  Ekalerinehurg  Uraly  from  57*  30  to  56* 
N.  lat. ;  and  3 J,  The  Baschkirian  Ural^  from  56*  to  53*  SO'  N.  lat 
Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  everywhere  in  masstve  strata ;  and  iix>n 
is  abundant.     The  Basdikirian  Ural  is  rich  in  gold*     The  Ural  raoge 
throws  off  various  small  chains  at  its  8outh«m  extremity.     The  moaDtains 
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of  Gruberlmski  detadi  themsdTas  under  the  parallel  of  53*  3(^9  and  join, 
oa  the  £.  eide,  ^  mountains  of  the  Kii^biasian  steppes.  The  Kitsehik 
Karaiscka^  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Ural,  mns  off  under  54*"  45^  N.  lat. 
The  ObUf^ke^i^rt  passes  into  Europe. 

Th0  ZdtUe  AUau2  This  lower  terrace  of  the  Great  Altai,  already  de- 
scribed, is  sometimes  called  the  Bieloiy  or  '  snowy  tops.'  It  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  It  extends  from  the  river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei,  allowing 
the  I>shahekan,  which  is  the  head-source  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  nJEur- 
row  gorge.  On  the  S.  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  from  the  Great  Altai ; 
and  on  the  N.  a  valley  comes  between  it  and  the  metallic  mountains  of 
Kolyran.  These  latter  mountains  sink  towards  the  N.  into  the  steppe  of 
Baraba.  The  heights  which  follow  the  Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irtyela  are  called  the  Oorman,  Between  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenisei  are 
the  mountains  of  Kauiznetz,  The  mountains  of  Sajansk  stretch  from  the 
Yenisei  to  the  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  They  are  rather  an  elevated  pla- 
teau than  a  chain.  The  mean  height  of  the  Little  Altai  is  from  1,600  to 
2,400  feet  above  the  subjacent  plains.  The  southern  parts  present  groups 
of  trees, — ^the  northern  regions  are  covered  with  constant  snow.  The  first 
plataana  are  schistose  and  granitic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tcharich  and 
Tom  immense  rocks  of  beautiful  porphyry  and  jasper  occur.  Along  the 
oonrse  of  the  Tom  and  the  Upper  Ina  volcanic  indications  have  been  traced. 

The  Baikalian  MountainsJ^  The  Baikal  mountains  appear  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  Sajanian  chain.  They  enclose  a  valley  of  great  elevation,  in 
which  the  Lake  Baikal  extends  its  deep  waters  over  a  ^in  of  rock  with 
scarcely  any  sand.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  lake  the  mountains  are 
very  lofty,  and  seem  to  be  principally  composed  of  granite. 

The  Daowrian  ChainsS]  A  link  of  the  Baikal  mountains  passes  to  the 
S.  of  the  Onon,  and  along  the  Argoon.  It  is  called  the  Nertschinak 
mountains.  Another  chain  running  N.E.,  and  separating  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Lena  and  Amoor,  receives  the  general  designation  of  the 
Daourian  mountains.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Olekma 
the  chain  takes  the  name  of  the  Iblannoi  mountain,  or  '  the  moimtain  of 
apples,'  on  account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  blocks  composing  iL 
Acquiring  increased  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  Eastern  ocean,  it  b^g:ins 
at  the  sources  of  the  Aldan  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Slannovoi  mountains* 
which  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vague  denomination  of  the  mountains 
of  Okhotsk^  which  are  said  to  reach  Behring's  straits. 

Mountains  of  KanUschalka.']  The  mountains  of  Kamtschatka  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  frdl  of  volcanoes  which 
seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Japanese  sea.  They  divide  the 
peninsula  longitudinally,  and  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Kurila 
islands. 

Jf.  HumboW$  Observations.']  M.  Humboldt  and  a  party  of  Russian 
savans,  during  a  tour  in  Siberia  in  1829,  have  made  many  important  phy- 
sical and  geognostical  observations  on  the  different  mountain-regions  which 
we  have  just  been  describing.  The  extracts  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
party — ^which  we  subjoin  in  a  note — will  be  read  with  interest,  as  present- 
ing the  earliest  accounts  of  this  important  expedition.' 

*  <«  After  traTcrsing  the  northern  Ural  mountaini,  from  Efcaterlnehniv  to  the  00th 
dcfrae  of  N.  latitude,  ve  hastened  to  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  The 
ee!p  with  which  trnTelling  is*  performed  in  Siberia,  and  with  which  immeoie  tracts  ttiny 
Im  pnaed,  IndacH  M.  Humboldt  to  extend  onr  joumef,  without  protracting  the  time 
employed  In  it,  by  making  a  detonr  of  nearly  600  German  (above  2,400  English;  niie^ 
to  visit  the  Altai  chain  and  the  celebrated  silver-mines  of  KoliYan,  and  lit  the  same  time 
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Siefpa.']     Hairing  datertbed  the  tnoimtMtM  •£  Asktie  RvuM^  we  mw 
ttow  tarn  our  aUentioa  to  the  vast  plains  or  steppes  which  oceup/   s 

to  we  a  ChineM  frontier-Bettlement  In  Soongaria.     Thoufb.  on  oar  long  Joaroc 

Ibcoofffa  the  ftteppet,  we  found  a  contagious  disorder  very  generally  prevalent,  all  tame 

out  Tery  well.     On  the  19th  of  August  we  crossed  over  the  river  Nanrm  into  th«  Ch 

nese  territory,  to  the  post  of  Bloni-maie-hu,  on  the  Upper  Irtyaoh,  which  ibo  RvaaUsi 

oill  Badi.     Wo  an  n<>vr  upon  our  return ;  we  have  crossed  the  steppes  of  Barabioa 

and  Platofsk,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Kirghlsaian  steppe  fcom  Ust-Kamenogorsk  b 

•way  of  Semi  Palatnol  on  the  Irtyeeh,  arrived  at  Omsk.     I  observed  and  ooUactod  in  tfe 

northern  part  of  the  Ural  above  600  different  species  of  planto;  and  hope,  partly  frw 

these  mountains,  the  southern  part  of  which  we  are  now  going  to  visit— partly  from  tli 

Altai--and  from  the  interesting  excursion  to  a  hitherto  unvislted  chain,  as  well  as  t 

the  unexplored  province  of  Soongaria,  where  I  collected  above  a  hundred  spoeiM— >l 

•btain  an  herbaruim  of  aboat  1,600  species,  which  will  be  of  great  importance,  aspeniall 

with  respect  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  forms,    in  the  department  c 

soology  I  already  possess  some  very  interesting  acquisitions:    beautiful  skins  of  tfa 

Siberian  tiger,  Soongarian  panther  and  leopard,  and  lynx-cat ;  a  livinc  Siberian  mar 

Bk^CAretomjfS  BuibaCi)  the  horn  of  the  wild  Chinese  cow  with  the  horse's  tall  (Ba 

voephagui  Pallas  i)  and  a  hitherto  unknown  squirrel  of  the  Altai  chain.    The  ill-famei 

Siberia  was,  upon  the  Ural,  a  garden  of  roees  mingled  with  Lilmm  martagm  and  tkm 

splendid  oypripedia,— namely,  calcaUut  gultaium,  macranihotu     In  the  steppe  of  Barab 

It  was  covered  with  blooming,  luxuriant  herbs,  most  u^reeably  and  surprisingly  adornot 

with  l^chus  ckalcedonica.  Delphinium  elatum,  and  BpUobium  ang-usti/vliunu     On  tb 

Altai  we  first  met  with  the  vegetable  forms  pecoUar  to  Asia  preponderating  in  nnasbn 

as  reel  denizens  of  the  soil.    Since  our  return  from  the  Altai  the  steppe  is  more  arid 

but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  everywhere  forms  not  seen  before,  which  grow  lie 

tween  Sdjxi  artemeda  and  Glycyrrhxnx  glabra,    Stipapennata,  which  is  accounted  a  plan 

of  the  steppe,  is  only  a  very  sabordinata  species.*'— >From  Omsk  the  travsllsrs  prooeedoi 

through  the  Cossack  line  of  the  Tobol  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  which— n 

already  noticed is  rich  in  gold,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Baschklrs.    M.  Humboldt 

accompanied  by  his  learned  friends  and  coadjutors,  professor  £hrenberg,  and  Gusta^ 
Rese,  in  tlie  l»eginntng  of  Septambar  visited  Slatousk  and  the  manoMotorv  of  arm 
founded  by  the  industrious  Germans  from  SoUngen,  the  gold  alluvions  of  Miask,  SoI< 
monofslc,  and  Kiachtim.  The  country  Is  here  adorned  by  a  chain  of  lakes.  The  goId< 
washings  In  the  Miask— which  is  so  csisbrated  for  the  variety  of  the  fossils  that  ooenr  It 
it— have  produced  in  the  Uat  six  years,  together,  above  10,000  Russian  pounds  of  gol4 
The  large  pieces  of  gold,  found  almost  on  the  surface  in  the  years  1824  and  1888, 
weighed  8,  IS,  16,  and  even  as  much  as  2i|  lbs.  The  gold-washing  of  Miask  belongs  tc 
the  emperor  -those  of  Soimonofiik,  Klschtlm,  and  Kaslinski,  to  private  persons,  ti 
whom  they  yield  about  800  lbs.  of  gold  annually.  Between  the  annferous  boulders  oi 
serpentine  of  the  Boraowka,  18  versts  N.  of  Klschtlm,  upon  gneis  devoid  of  metal,  wc 
And  the  besntiful  blocks  of  eapphlre  rock.  Tin-stone  has  hitherto  been  found  only  to  the 
S.  of  IrfcooMk.  Professor  liose  was  so  fbrtanate  as  to  discover  it  among  the  fossils  a< 
X«ske  llmen,  near  Miask.  The  travellers  having,  since  the  month  of  June,  explored  all 
the  mines  and  gold  alluvions  of  the  northern  and  the  central  Ural,  and  that  Inhabited 
by  the  Baschkirs  (from  Bogoslavsk,  near  Miask,)  continued  their  journey,  in  the  mIddU 
•f  September,  by  way  of  Msgiietnaya,  Orsk«  and  Guberlinsk,  to  Orenb«rg.  On  thi4 
route,  as  well  as  on  that  to  SLischtim,  they  enjoyed  the  company  of  two  distinguished 

Bsts,  Messrs  Hoffman  and  Helmersen,  who,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  ex- 
by  order  of  the  govarnment,  the  meet  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  the  Iramel, 
bIc,  and  the  hills  of  Guberlinslc  through  which  the  Jaick  breaks.     The  Xlmen 
chain,  which  extends  eastward  from  Miask,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural,  Is  prolonged 
(as  M.  von  Humboldt  has  been  able  to  Infer  from  the  meet  recent  geographic  investiga- 
tions of  the  Kirghlsaian  steppe  of  the  Weetern  or  Little  Horde)  through  the  Djambouk- 
Karagai,  the  Kara-Aigar,  and  Mugodjarl,  to  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Lake  Aral,  into  the  high  country  of  Ust-Jourt.     After  stopping  for  a  time  in  Orenburg 
the  travellers  examined  the  rook-salt  of  Iletzki.     It  lies  in  the  Kirghissian  steppe, 
jaovared  witJt».a  few  feet  of  sand,  iu  the  same  situation  as  the  roci&-salt  in  the  dsssrts  ol 
Pern  and  Africa.     M.  von  Humboldt  wished  to  proceed  along  the  river  Jaik  or  Ural  as 
far  as  Gnrief,  there  to  embark  on  the  Caspian  sei,  and  so  to  reach  Astranhan.    Want 
«f  boats,  and  particularly  fears  of  the  prevailing  S.  W.  winds,  baffled  this  design,  and  the 
Journey  was  continued  through  Uralsk  fthe  chief  seat  of  the  Ural  Cossadu^,  Wolsk, 
and  the  fertile  German  colonies  on  both  sides  of  the  Wolga,  to  the  N.  and  S.  o^  Saratof. 
From  Dubofka  M.  von  Humboldt  made  an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  Lake  Eitou,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  masses  of  common  salt,  like  blocks  of  ice,  lie  precipitated,  undet 
circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  chemically  examined  with  suAeient  seoaraoy. 
The  finest  weather  favoured  their  astronomical  observations  in  this  solitary  part  of  the 
Ural  steppe.    Lake  £lton  is  OS  versts  in  droumference.     Profisssor  Bhreoberg  found 
an  immense  number  of  dead  insects  on  the  banks  of  the  salt  lake,  comprising  almost 
everr  species  found  in  that  oountry.     From  Dubofka  the  travellers  proeesded  to  As- 
traohan,  passing  through  the  MiMmviaa  oolony  of  Sarepta»  and  thraogh  tlio  plains  of  ths 
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kge  m  p«^m  of  timt  conatry.     They  differ  greatly  fnm  one  aBotber  in 

HtaKB  and  m  aapact ;  in  •ne  plaee  they  memble  the  Americaii  aayaimabs, 

n—ietiag  of  wide  pekBtvree  corered  ivitb  tall  graaa, — ^m  othon  the  soil  la 

■&ie»  and  the  salt  appean  in  the  fono  of  a  snperficial  efflorescence  on  the 

add  sdL — The  H^olga^Kalmuck  steppe  lies  between  the  Und  and  Wolga, 

ad  is  inhabited  by  Kahnnek  nomades.  Between  the  rirera  Konmay  Don,  and 

Wolga,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  a  large  tract  of  steppe  land  called  the  Koutnan 

tfcppe  eKfeeBda^-— The  Terek  steppe  lies  betwixt  the  Terek  and  Konma  on 

die  W.  and  the  Caspum  aea.^ — The  steppe  of  Kuban  lies  betwixt  Cancasos  and 

the  Maoytach  liTer^ — Hie  Iseti  steppe  stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  Bascfakir 

Urak. — ^The  ateppe  of  Itchim  or  Isnm  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tobol 

SB  te  N.W^  and  to  those  of  the  Ltysh  on  the  £. — At  this  last  extremity 

is  jsiaa  the  ateppe  oS.jBarabap  which  is  prolonged,  between  the  riTers  Irtysh 

and  Obi,  to  the  little  Altai  inonntains.     The  Baraba  b  about  700  miles  in 

kag^aadfimn  160  to  190  in  breadtk     The  soil  is  good,  and  it  is  diversi- 

fisdwitk  foraata  of  iNTch..— Between  the  Kara  and  Obi,  and  the  Obi  and  Ye* 

aha,  a  vast  marafay  plain  extends,—*'  a  horrid  region,  where  the  soil  is  of 

cfaf  ahaost  contiBaaUy  in  a  froaen  state,  covered  here  and  there  with  a  few 

atoatad  fiaalSy  and  a  carpeting  of  mosses," 

RiTEBa.3  Hio  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  most  considerable  in 
Asia ;  **  hat  tfaey  flow,**  says  Malta  Bran,  **  across  desert  plains,  from  which 
SB  eleraal  wnitar  baidshes  the  arts  and  sodal  life*  Their  waters  nowhere 
nfled  the  reapLendent  images  of  celebrated  cities ;  their  banks  are  nowhere 
aduimid  with  naagnificent  harbonra ;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden 
with  dm  spoila  of  diatant  cfimates.  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes  bor^ 
dered  by  a  Idreaty  aoraetimes  by  a  dismal  morass,  some  bones  of  mammotha 
^voD  OB  ahore  by  the  floods,  some  fishing  canoes  along  side  of  coontlesa 
flocks  of  aqaadc  birds,  or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  indnstrions  dwell- 
ing withont  dreading  the  poisnit  of  man, — ^thia  is  all  the  variety  that  a  Sibe- 
daa  liver  oAsn  to  the  view*  Savage  hordes  and  their  ignorant  conqaeren 
have  given  theae  great  currents  names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  can 
saly  form  a  random  guess*" 

TieKariU^  The  Kara  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Urals,  and  flows  N.W.form- 
iag  die  boondary  between  the  European  government  of  Archangel  and  the 
Asiatic  government  of  Tobolsk.  It  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  mouth  into 
the  Kanan  gulf*    Its  principal  tributary  is  the  SUova* 

The  Obi.'}  The  Ob  or  Obi  is  a  very  large  river.  Itrisesin48*'N.lat.and96* 
£,  long,  under  the  name  of  the  Shabekan^  which  runs  N.W.  into  the  Teletskoi 
Oscfo  lake,  from  which  it  i^;ain  issues  under  the  name  of  the  Biza,  Its  to« 
tal  coarse  exceeds  2600  miles,  dnriog  which  it  receives  the  following  rivers : 
The  Katw^a,  rising  in  the  Altai,  on  receiving  which  it  takes  (be  name  of  die 
Obi;  the  Tschatisckj  rising  in  the  Altai,  and  receiving  most  of  the  Koly- 
TSB  streams ;  the  BarnauUfkaja ;  the  7bm,  rising  in  the  Sajanian 
Boontains,  and  receiving  the  Mrasa^  ^6/i,  and  Komda  ;  the  TschuUfm 
having  a  course  of  nearly  600  miles  from  the  territory  of  the  Katschinzes,  and 
leoeivittg  the  Utrup,  the  JCy<7,  the  Jaga^  the  Kemtschuk,  and  the  Ui»ii  f 
the  Tschaus ;  the  Kety  having  a  course  of  above  500  miles ;  the  fVawu* 
ga ;  the  Tim  ;  the  Wack  ;  the  Irani'Ingan ;  and  the  Irtysh,  which  is 
in  reality  the  principal  river  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  It  rises 
m  Chinese  Mongolia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Altai,  and  first 

KiUmaeki,  wbieh  abound  in  camelf.     The  diiferenee  of  the  force  and  .direction  of  mag- 
aa  widl  «•  the  eleTatlons  determined  by  the  barometer,  were  observed  in  Saratuf 
aad  la  asveral  ittaoda  of  the  Caspian 
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Tons  W.N«W.  throagii  an  immeme  ndley  bordered  on  tlie  N.  by  the  Grres,^ 
Altau    Immeditttely  after  its  confloenee  with  the  Narym  at  die  eztremiesr 
of  this  valley  it  enters  Asiatic  Russia,  and  waters  ^  eastern  pert  of  Omsk* 
Haying  reached  Tobolsk,  it  tarns  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Obi  on  the  left 
bank,  a  little  below  Samorovo  in  60*  45^  N.  lat.  and  68*  25^  £.  long.     Ii 
length  of  course  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  2200  miles,  of  which  abont  oi 
third  is  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Soongaria.     It  has  not  so  many 
tributary  streams  as  such  a  length  of  course  mig^t  lead  us  to  expect.      Tb^ 
principal  are  the  Narym  from  Soongaria,  the  Bucktorma  from  the  Little 
Altai,  the  Om  from  the  Oorman  chain,  the  Ischim  from  the  Algydim-sBano» 
the  Wagai  from  the  Wagaian  steppes,  and  the   Tobol  from  de  foot  olT 
Monat  Mamet  in  the  Kirghissian  steppes.     In  the  government  of  Tobolsk 
there  are  numerous  well*peopled  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtysfa  ; 
in  Omsk  the  right  bank  is  here  and  there  protected  by  forts  in  which  par- 
ties of  Cossacks  are  stationed  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghissians.     The 
Irtysh  annually  rises  from  6  to  12  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  during  the 
rainy  season* 

The  Yenisei,']  The  Yenisei  or  Jenisei  is  a  broader  and  more  majestic 
stream  than  the  ObL  It  runs  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
the  country  of  Khalka ;  and  first  receives  the  name  of  StfiskU,  After 
having  passed  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Baikal,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Berkem,  it  bears  the  name  of  Oulouhem,  It  then  turns  N.  under 
the  name  of  the  Yenisei,  and  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
Arctic  ocean.  It  enters  Asiatic  Russia  betwixt  the  Little  Altai  and 
Sajan  chain.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  1900  nules,  of 
wUch  about  400  miles  belong  to  China.  Its  principal  tributaries  are :  the 
ITit,  whidh  descends  from  the  Sajan  mountains;  the  ()fa;  the  Abakan^ 
with  its  tributary  streams  from  the  Little  Altai ;  the  Tuba  ;  the  Kan  ;  and 
the  Angara  or  Upper  Tunguska,  which  issuing  from  Lake  Baikal  joins  the 
upper  Yenisei,  but  surpasses  it  in  importance  and  length,  and  might  dierefore 
appear  entitled  to  give  its  name  to  the  united  river.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are :  the  Mura,  OsUanka,  Tasseva,  and  Olesckma :  the  Kern  ;  the  Pod" 
kamenoi  Tungueka^  beneath  its  junction  with  which  the  Yenisei  expands 
greatly  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  the  Wach  or  Wackta  ; 
die  Jdaga ;  the  Tuntchan  ;  the  Nishnaia  or  Lower  Thinguska,  a  river 
laiger  than  the  Rhine ;  the  Khaniai  ;  and  the  Great  and  the  IMtk  Kheta, 

The  Lena,']  The  fourth  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  the 
Lena,  which  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  having  received  the 
fVilim  and  the  CHekma,  which  come  from  the  Daourian  mountains ;  it  runs 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  till  it  approaches  the  Jakontsk,  a  very  useful  di- 
rection, as  fumishiog  a  secure  navigation  between  very  distant  countries. 
From  the  Jakoutsk  its  direction  is  due  N.  It  receives  the  Aldan  on  the  E., 
and  the  Wilan  on  the  W.  Its  bed  is  very  broad,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  islands.  Travellers  in  passing  the  Lena,  ascend  the  Aldan, 
and  descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma,  and  thus  complete  their  route 
to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  ocean. 

The  Omoloiy  Kolifma,  4*r.]  Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their 
waters  with  the  Icy  sea  we  may  remark  :  the  Omoloi,  the  Jann,  tbe  />!• 
digirka,  the  Akzeja,  the  Kolyma  or  Kowima,  the  Tschauna,  and  the  Am- 
gonian.  These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  conrse,  but  are  upon 
the  whole  very  imperfectly  known  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  natare 
of  tbe  seas  in  whidi  they  terminate. 

Rivers  qfihe  Southern  oceanJ}     Among  the  rivers  which  flow  towards 
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iiEiilanihoiM  of  Asiatic  Rvflna,  the  itfiiad^rckimsAe  fintphoo.  It 
■B  k  tlie  Siaiiaowoi  ehsin,  and  leceiTas  a  Dumber  of  trilvalaries.  The 
Ak  mn  terminating  in  this  oceaa  are :  the  Khaiirka^  the  Apuka^  and 
Pnhidui,  three  litde  coast-rivers  of  the  Coriak  territory;  iheKhamtt'* 
tktka,  dw  Penskma^  the  Tiichoy  the  Jschiga^  the  Tauna^  the  OkfnUsk  and 
ii  Uda;  the  Argun  and  the  SchUka  are  tributaries  of  the  Amoor. 

BimrMfftke  Black  seaJ^  The  Kuban,  or  HyparU  of  HerodotnSy  and 
Yniami  of  Rolemy,  rises  in  the  Elboorsy  and  rons  from  S.  to  N.  through 
CBtan.  Turning  N.W.  it  separates  the  Rnssian  proyince  of  Cancasns 
Inn  GiciBaia,  and  then  fells  into  the  bay  of  Knban.  It  receiTes  a  great 
nsber  of  mbotaries,  amongst  which  are  the  Kordeuy  the  Vatmakey^  the 
MtkhSdtaUckuk^  the  Folsckie^  the  Uruk^  the  Laba,  the  SchankeUchet^ 
iba  EsrthKsiban  and  the  Atakum,  The  Russians  hnve  established  a  great 
■nber  of  fomcsees  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kub«n>  in  order  to  repel 
tie  ksitiie  inroads  d  the  Circassians  and  N(^ys  who  inhabit  the  opposite 
bnk  It  ii  a  rapid  stream,  and  of  difficult  narigation.  In  the  mountain- 
M  dirtrieli  its  bonks  are  steep  and  rocky ;  in  ^e  level  country  they  sel^ 
<kBi  eneed  die  elersdon  of  12  or  20  feetw-*The  Ewni^  or  Phans,  rises 
is  the  L  ode  of  Elboors,  separates  Mingrdia  from  Ghoori%  and  faUs  into 
t^KtesBorPotL 

lAKBs^The  Baikal:}  Next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  kJce  Aral,  the 
Uil  kks  is  the  largest  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  situated  in  the 
iovBBBest  of  Lkontsk,  between  52*  and  56"*  40^  N.  kt.  It  is  reckoned 
460  aiki  long  and  from  20  to  50  miles  in  breadth ;  its  circumference  is 
1865TaitBor  1244  English  miles;  its  depth  varies  from  20  to  200  §a^ 
'^BM.  Its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Jakouts 
sUfmaeriy  rerided  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  called  it  BayaMel  or  '  the 
^^  ttk^'—ix  BdlrMdj '  the  rich  lake.'  The  Russians  who  navigate  it 
fak  of  it  with  respectful  awe,  and  call  it  the  Sviaioi  More  or  '  holy  sea,' 
'^■UDS  perhaps  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Bouriats  used 
tiedebiate  their  great  annual  sacrifice  on  the  island  of  Olkhon  in  this 
^  Hie  Chinese  call  in  Pe-kai,  or  *  the  sea  of  the  North ;'  the  Bour- 
sti  Dalaij  and  the  Toungfaouses  Zrom, — a  name  simply  signifying  ^  a 
Hp  coUsction  of  water,'  or  '  a  sea.'  The  shores  are  lofty,  steep,  and 
'"Red ;  IB  some  parts  presenting  bold  headlands  and  deep  indentations* 
A^WBtoB  are  fresh,  and  extremely  transparenL  It  freezes  in  November, 
sd  tham  in  May.  Cochrane  crossed  it  where  40  miles  broad,  when  firo- 
>%  ia  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast. 
^  viads  are  often  very  violent;  and  the  water  is  sometimes  raised 
*to  bigh  wares  while  there  ii  no  perceptible  wind.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
^  to  a  kind  of  intestine  commotion  or  boiling,  by  which  vessels  receive 
'^'vnduKkB,  even  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth.  July  and  An- 
8*>t  tfe  considered  the  worst  seasons  for  navigating  this  lake  ;  May  and 
^VK  tile  best ;  but,  whether  in  good  or  bad  seasons,  Cochrane  says,  it 
Wiaftetpienfcly  happens  that  the  vessels  for  transporting  provisions  are  25 
*>d  SO  days  in  crossing  a  distance  of  50  miles  I  There  is  no  sensible  flux 
^B^icftsx&oenied  here.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  Uiat  seals  of 
islTcr  colour  are  found  in  this  lake,  although  these  animals  are  never  known 
^iKeod  the  Yenisei.  The  Booriats  of  01k£)n  catch  them  and  sell  their  skins 
^  tk  Cluoeee.  Fbh  are  plentiful,  especially  the  sturgeon,  steilet,  and  sal- 
^  The  Salmo  aulumnalis  or  migraiorius  is  fished  in  immense  quantities 
^^  moDtha  of  August  and  September.  Pallas  mentions  a  particular  spe- 
s^ef  fiih,  which  the  RnssiaDs  call  Gohmenka  (^the  CdUknymusJ  wluch 
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sown,  the  gmn  wlncli  fidls  during  hanrest  sufficing  for  seed  for  the  ensa^ 
ing  crop ;  but  the  weeds  progressively  increase  in  number.     This  style  o^ 
agriculture  is  perfectly  ad^ted  to  the  indolent  Siberians,  who  thrash  th3 
com  on  the  harrest  field,  and  bum  the  straw  to  save  themselyes  the  troa^ 
ble  of  removing  it.    If  the  working  of  mines,  internal  navigation,  aa<l. 
commercial  economy,  have  received  some  slight  improvements  in  Siberia 
under  the  last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwithstandiag^ 
the  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  50 
or  60  years  ago.    Bell  of  Antermony,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  took 
notice  of  the  abundance  of  buck*wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  oats,  to  the  soutli 
of  Tobolski,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  but  the  obstacles 
which  the  climate  presents  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  have  been  bat 
flBobly  combated.     Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  II 2th  of 
£«  long,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.    In  the  N.  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  £.  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening* 
Thus,  two-thirds  of  Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.     The  culture  of  pota- 
toes begins  to  supply  its  place.     Common  flax  grows  in  several  parts  af 
the  UraL     The  Zt»«m  perenne  reaches  as  far  as  Turukhansk;   hemp 
grows  as  fieur  north  as  55*.     At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains  some  Tar- 
^  tan  make  thread  and  dodi  of  two  species  of  nettles,  the  Urlica  duAci^ 
and  conna^tna.     Hops  are  in  great  abundance." 

Mineral  iangdom.^  Asiatic  Russia  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  The 
quarts  frmiUy  is  very  numerous.  Topazes  are  found  in  the  Ural,  and  oa 
the  shwes  of  the  Polar  ocean  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena.  Beryl  and 
aquarmarina  occur  in  the  Little  AltaL  Opal  and  chalcedony  are  procured 
in  great  abundance  and  variety  throughout  ihe  country.  Spars  are  very  plea«> 
tifnl.  Hie  localities  of  granite  are  extensive.  Zeolites  occur  in  the  Ural  and 
Baikal  mountains.  Natron  is  abundant  in  the  Caspian  and  Siberian  steppes  ; 
the  Baraba  steppe  aflforda  great  quantities  of  saltpetre.  Naphtha  occi&rB 
in  different  quarters ;  and  there  is  a  soft  kind  of  clay,  called  rock-marrow, 
found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  which  the  Tunguses  eat  by  itself  or  with 
milk,  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary species  of  diet.  Gold  and  silver-mines  are  wrought  in  various 
quarters.  Iron  is  difiused  over  the  whole  of  SiberiiL  Magnets  of  a  large 
sise  are  procured  in  this  country.  The  other  metallic  products  are ;  cop- 
per, sine,  bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  molybdena,  and  chronicum. 

Mines»'\  In  1745  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Ural  was  first  made* 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Tsar-Alexander,  those  of  Kasnikofsk 
and  Vladimir  were  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  district  of  Zlaiausi.  Seve- 
ral other  mines  have  been  very  recently  discovered  in  this  district.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  is  1200,  and  the  produce  in  1824  was  15 
poods  8  lbs.  The  mmes  of  Ekaterineburg  yielded  31  poods  2  lbs.  of  gold 
in  1823 ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  these  dis- 
tricts betwixt  1818  and  1824  was  3,567,217  rabies. 

Hie  mines  of  silver  in  the  districts  of  Kolyvanavoikresemk  and  Nert« 
chittsk  belong  to  the  crown,  and,  according  to  Weydemey^  annually  yield 
above  1200  poods  of  silver,  and  about  38,000  poods  of  lead.  The  silver 
mines  of  Bamaoule  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  yield  1200  poods  of 
metal,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £200,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  belonging  to  th<) 
crown,  annually  produce  52,000  poods  of  copper,  and  tliove  belonging  to 
private  individuals  from  127,000  to  159,000  poods. 

Manufactures.']^    One  of  the  most  magnificent  iron-founderies  in  tho 
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tUkoMofUieaMMi  almndaat,  and  fanuflfaes  the  Baahkira  wiA  rmy  good 
■k.  The  Kiighiaaiaao  come  to  bathe  in  thia  kJce  in  aammer,  and  beHere 
Aai  it  cwaa  them  of  several  diseaaea.  Between  the  Tobol  and  Iityahy  in 
Ike  (hrtrict  of  laeim,  aafine  and  bitter  lakea  are  met  with.  In  the  nuddtte 
if  the  ttappo  of  Boraboy  there  it,  among  others»  the  iamona  lake  Yanu^k^ 
khraea  7  and  8  milea  in  drcomferenee)  the  aalt  of  which  ia  extnmely 
oftile,  nd  eryvtallizee  in  cnbea ;  the  quantity  of  it,  howerer,  gradoally  di- 
mabeB.  In  eaatem  Siberia  the  salt  lakea  are  somewhat  leaa  abundant ; 
)et  fnm  Iriumtak  to  Jakontak  the  monntaina  are  filled  with  salt  springa, 
Md  ikmtf  in  BBOie  placea  than  one,  form  lakea.  That  of  Selinginakm  was 
noted  by  pgofeiwnr  Pallaa ;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt.  The  streamlets  by  which 
iliiia|iplied  are  freah,  and  the  salt  moat  have  its  origin  in  the  bine  allme 
ai  tbs  Iwtlom,  and  the  anbjaoent  rode  The  soda  lake  of  Daoaria»  near 
Saastisnat  the  only  one  c»f  its  kind.    Others  are  found  in  diffiarent  fwrta 
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COMMERCE. 

CSmaie,']  We  naay  consider  Asiatic  Ruaria  aa  divided,  in  respect  of 
c&Hfey  flito  four  somas  or  belts.  The  Isi  of  these  we  may  call  the  arctic 
aos^  lacb^^  all  the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  67th  parallel.  The  cold 
h  hen  more  T«typ«o  and  constant  than  in  Lapland ;  «id  in  the  vast  mo- 
nB  tkough  whidi  the  Obi  flowsy  the  thaw  nerer  penetrates  above  a'foot. 
Fsr  St  least  9  mosiAa  of  the  year,  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice;  die loe  upon  the  nr&x  and  lakes  begins  to  break  up  towards  the  end 
«f  June,  or  in  July,  and  in  Sqytember  they  are  again  hoaeia.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  long  day  of  the  polar  circle — a  day  synonymans  here  with  the 
vbole  doiation  of  n  season-— a  N.  wind  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  waters 
vith  a  tinn  cmat  of  ice,  and  to  give  a  yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves 
d  plants.  Vegetation  is  often  liinited  to  a  few  hours,  within  which  brief 
^ace,  however,  it  often  ]»oceeds  with  almost  visible  rapidity.  The  max- 
nam  of  heat  in  the  height  of  summer  is  more  than  15*^  of  Reanmur ;  yet 
it  Qowi  in  the  night,  or  when  the  sun  ap^roadbes  its  decline^— The  ftd 
sooe  nay  be  called  the  odd  aone.  Winter  and  summer  are  the  only  two 
ffaMOB  known  here.  Com  is  raised  under  ^  60th  and  even  the  62d 
pnOeL — The  3J  zone  includes  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Orenburg, 
ssd  the  southern  parts  of  Tobolsk^  Tomsk,and  Irkontsk,  the  Aleutea,  and 
tgreat  part  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsula.  All  the  four  seasons  succeed 
c>di  odierhere.  The  Angara  is  usually  frosen  over  about  the  middle  of 
I^^eember,  and  remains  so  till  the  21st  of  March.  At  Nertschinsk  the 
^w  penetrates  2  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Irtysh,  near  Omsk,  is 
■cosily  frozen  over  about  the  end  of  October,  and  the  ice  breaks  i^»  in  the 
^  of  ApriL — Hie  4th  zone  includes  all  the  oonntries  of  Asiatic  Russia 
to  die  S.  of  the  5Dth  parallel.  It  comprdiends,  therefore,  the  governments 
d  Astrskhan  and  Caucasus,  the  Caucasian  districts,  and  the  southern  part 
9(  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk.  Thb  district  enjoys  in  some 
pvtB  an  Italian  climate. 

^^^9€aMes.'2  The  perpetual  f<^  which  hang  over  the  eastern  and  north- 
tn  coasts  of  Siberia,  united  to  the  intense  cold,  excite  scroftdous  or  scor- 
kitic  ^seases  in  these  countries.  We  are  told  that  the  huntsmen  will 
^ftcB  preserve  their  lives  by  drinking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they 
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have  kiUed,  while  it  is  yet  wwm.  la  the  mounteint  of  Daouria,  and  ial 
around  Nertchimk,  fevers,  epilepsy,  and  scurvy,  are  commoa  diaeases.  Ji 
the  eteppes,  the  cattle,  and  still  more  the  horses,  are  liahle  to  a  speciea  o 
plagae  which  the  Tartars  call  yeuooa.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  inaec 
which  Linnsns  discovered  in  Sweden,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  the  ter 
rific  name  of  Furia  infemaUs.  In  the  N.  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  tb4 
anew  produces  disorders  in  the  eyes,  to  prevent  which  the  natires  wear  I 
sort  of  mask. 

Productions. — Animal  kingdomJ}     The  animal  kingdom  fills  a  great 
portion  in  the  natural  history  of  these  regions.     The  retn-deer  inhabits  the 
first  and  second  zones  just  described.     Pallas  saw  large  flocks  of  them  on 
the  mountains  which  bound  Mongolia,  between  the  49th  and  50th  paral- 
lels*   The  rein-deer  are  the  most  Suable  gift  which  Nature  lias  bestowed 
on  the  nomades  of  these  arctic  regions.     They  are  easily  kept ;  and  they 
serve  the  purposes  both  of  horses  and  cattle.     A  Samoied  is  reckoned  a 
rich  man  who  has  100  or  150  rein-deer;  but  an  economical  Tungiue 
will  keep  1000  ;  a  Koriak  several  thousatids ;  and  we  are  told  that  among 
the  Tschnktsches  there  are  shepherds  who  own  as  many  as  50,000« — The 
elk  is  difiused  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia ;  and  is  bunted  in  March  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt. — The  roe  is  not  found  in  higher 
latitudes  than  55*". — The  bison  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tiers.— The  bufi&doe  is  chiefly  confined  to  Kuban. — The  bos  grunnient  ik 
hunted  by  the  Tunguses^ — The  black  cattle  of  Russia,  transported  to 
Siberia,  have  diminiidied  in  size,  but  improved  in  strength. — ^The  Caspiaa 
antelope  is  found  on  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gazelle  in  Georgia. — The  camel 
and  dromedary  are  kept  by  the  Kalmuks,  Nogays,  Elirg^iissians,  Bashkirs, 
and  Mongols ;  but  do  not  live  above  the  55th  parallel. — The  capra  csgra^ 
gus  is  seen  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasian  chain ;  and  the  stein- 
buck  also,  according  to  Klaproth« — ^The  sheep  are  of  three  species :  the 
Russian,  llie  broad-tailed  Kirghissian,  and  the  wild  sheep  or  ovU  ammon^ 
The  first  are  small  and  short-tailed,  and  seldom  have  horns  ;  in  Tobolsk, 
however,  they  attain  the  size  of  the  Kirghissian  sheep.     Hie  broad-tailed 
sheep. are  chiefly  kept  by  the  nomadic  herdsmen,  some  of  whom  possess 
floclu  of  from  4sOOO  to  10,000.     The  wild  sheep  occurs  in  Ischim,  and 
along  the  Irtysch  and  Altai,  along  with  the  argali  and  mufflon. — The 
horses  of  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  sometimes  they  are 
striped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like  the  leopard.     An  adon  or  stud  of  a 
noble  Mongol  will  frequently  contain  3,000  or  4,000  horses  and  mares. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses  are  white.     The  equut  asinus  fdn^ 
nus  occurs  in  Lesghistan ;  and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian. — The  Siberian  dog  greatly  resembles  the  wolf  both  m  appear- 
ance and  habits ;  but  is  trained  to  drag  sledges  with  extreme  swiftness.— 
The  black  fox,  or  cants  fycaon,  occurs  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  cants  alo^ 
pex  on  the  Und  ;  and  the  canis  lagopus,  or  stone-fox,  on  the  arctic  shores. 
-—The  panther-cat  is  found  in  Georgia  and  the  southern  regions ;  the  felts 
manulf/elis  chaus^  vndfeliscarakals^  also  occur  in  the  southern  monntains. 
In  general,  the  animals  which  belong  properly  to  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia  extend  more  or  less  into  Southern  Siberia.     Ermines,  marmots,  mar- 
tines,  and  squirrels,  are  hunted  in  Siberia  for  their  furs.     Hie  white  bear 
is  the  inost  formidable  wild  animal  of  Siberia ;  the  ounce  occun  in  Daoa- 
ria ;  and  the  lynx  and  the  glutton  everywhere. — Among  the  cetacea  are 
the  narwhal  in  the  polar  ocean ;  the  walrus  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
seas;  the  dolphin  in  all  the  seas  ;  and  the  sea-wolf  on  the  KamtschaUua 
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OQoaUy  abounds  in  winged  game ;  svch  m  wild  dndn,  geeae^ 
wtter-henB,  woodcocks,  and  partridges.  Among  ihe  binls  of  pee- 
a|e«etbe  polar  goose  and  amts  glacialU.  The  albfttroes  is  (re^pient  in 
Sekraiffs  stndts  and  around  the  Aientian  islands^ — The  bee  is  not  found 
B  Sftnia;  bat  niosqnitoes  and  bngs  are  exeeedingly  tronblesoma  throngli* 

m  all  Aatalic  Raasia.^ ^Herrings  and  other  small  fish  abound  on  the  seap 

eaasls.    All  the   riTeca   abound  in  salmon,  trout,  starlet,  sturgeons,  and 
•dar  choice  fish. 

FegtiMe  kmgdamJ]^     In  a  climate  so  rigorous  as  the  northern  parts  of 
lib  mpan,  none  but    the   most  hardy  plants  can  thrive.     The  oak,  the 
kid,  the  rider,  and  the  plane,  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  a  Siberian  win« 
ar ;  ihej  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and 
« the  bsnks  of  the  Tobol.    The  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the  Irtysh ; 
ifas  |iiBB,  whkli  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of  70",  does  not  in  this 
esaatry  pass  that  €»f  6(y*.     The  silver-fir  goes  no  Jbrther  than  58".     The 
paat  Sberiaa  riTers,  however,  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders, 
«31oas,  ehas,  maples,  -white  and  black  poplars,  aspens,  pines,  and  Siberian 
cedvi.    Sibcsia  neither  produces  apples  n<Hr  pears ;  the  pyrus  baccata,  or 
arid  pear  of  Daouria,  yields  only  a  tasteless  fruit ;  and  the  p^us  pntm^ 
fiHOy  or  Sboian  crab,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  extreme  beauty. 
Beny-beariag  shrubs^  however,  are  numerous,  and  agreeable  preserves  and 
driaks  are  made  from  them.     We  have  already  noticed  the  vegetation  of 
iha  monataia^-regions.     Gmelin  has  remarked,  that  the  Siberian  vegetation 
chasges  its  character  when  we  pass  the  Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy,  says 
ifake  Bran,  **  to  define  changes  of  this  kind  with  precision.    It  is  certain 
dut  dnre  are  many  plants  which  do  not  resist  the  increase  of  cold  which 
ii  kh  when  we  pass  ^t  river  ;  such  are  the  Convoluhu  arvetuisy  Cam- 
pamda  cervieariof  CoiwaUaria  majalu,  Rheunntu  eathartieuSf  and  Z^okn 
C^  glotnerateu     Pallas   observes  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uralian 
aKRBifeains  some  Hungarian  plants  are  found.     In  ascending  the  Irtysh 
toaaida  the  Altai  mountains,  we  begin  to  observe  several  species  which 
■e  pecaliar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases  when  we  pass  the  Ye- 
naei,  hot  they  only  become  abundant  toward  the  E.  of  the  lake  Baikal ; 
Diaoaria  is  their  real  country.     These  same  plants  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  lake 
BaikaL     We  only  find  here  the  plants  which  are  usual  in  cold  climates, 
■id  eoounon  even  in  Europe  ;  but  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Obi  we  find  several 
phats  peculiar  to  the  Altai  mountains^^-In  western  Siberia,  on  the  Obi, 
^riealtaie  disappears  about  the  6(Hh  parallel.     In  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
fcain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55% 
nor  in  Kamtsdiatka  at  51*.     The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier are  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are  not  susoep- 
tSAt  of  any  sort  of  culture ;  but  the  S.W.  parts  possess  remarkable  fer- 
tility.    On  the  north  of  Kolyvan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  12,  and  oats  of 
20  fold.    Bndc-wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light  soil ;  but  when 
anra  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of  from  12  to  20  fold.     The  greater 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe  grow 
sbo  in  the  Sb  of  Siberia ;  but  only  the  winter-rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
cohivated.     The  Tatars,  who  are  fond  of  white  bread,  have  great  diffi- 
cahy  in  rearing  a  little  wheaL    Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia.   The 
Tttarian  bock-wheat  is  sown  in  the  steppes  which  have  been  recently 
deared  by  means  of  fire.     One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  sue- 
ive  yean  g^ven  a  return  of  10  or  15  fold,  without  requiring  to  be  re- 
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sown,  the  grain  wfaidi  fidk  daring  hairefit  sufficing  for  seed  for  the  u  ■,..,. 
ing  crop ;  but  the  weeds  progressively  increase  in  namber.     This  style  or 
agricnltare  is  perfectly  aiU^ted  to  the  indolent  Siberians,  who  thrash  the 
com  on  the  hardest  field,  and  bum  the  straw  to  save  themselres  the  trou- 
ble of  removing  it.    If  the  working  of  mines,  int^nal  navigation,  and 
commercial  economy,  have  received  some  slight  improvements  in  Sibma 
under  the  last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  50 
or  60  years  ago*    Bell  of  Antermony,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  took 
notice  of  the  abundance  of  buck-wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  oats,  to  the  south 
of  Tobolsk!,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  but  the  obstacles 
which  the  climate  presents  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  have  been  hat 
flBobly  combated.     Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  112th  of 
£«  long,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.    In  the  N.  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  £.  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening. 
Thus,  two-diirds  of  Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.     The  colture  of  pota- 
toes begins  to  supply  its  place.     Common  ^bx  grows  in  several  parts  of 
the  Ural.     The  lAnum  perenne  reaches  as  far  as  Turukhansk;   hemp 
grows  as  far  north  as  55**.     At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains  some  Tar- 
tan make  thread  and  dodi  of  two  species  of  nettles,  the  Urlica  didica 
and  oannalnna.    Hops  are  in  great  abundance." 

Mineral  kingdom,^  Asiatic  Russia  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  The 
quarts  frmiily  is  very  numerous.  Topazes  are  found  in  the  Ural,  and  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena.  Beryl  and 
aqufr-marina  occur  in  the  Little  AltaL  Opal  and  chalcedony  are  procured 
in  great  abundance  and  variety  throughout  the  country*  Spars  are  very  plen- 
tiful. The  localities  of  granite  are  extensive.  Zeolites  occur  in  the  Ural  and 
Baikal  mountains.  Natron  is  abundant  in  the  Caspian  and  Siberian  steppes  ; 
the  Baraba  steppe  affords  great  quantities  of  saltpetre.  Naphtha  occurs 
in  difierent  quarters ;  and  there  u  a  soft  kind  of  clay,  called  rock-marrow, 
found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  which  the  Tnnguses  eat  by  itself  or  with 
milk,  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary species  of  dtiet.  Gold  and  silver-mines  are  wrought  in  various 
quarters.  Iran  is  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Magnets  of  a  large 
sise  are  procured  in  this  country.  The  other  metallic  products  are :  cop- 
per, isinc,  bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  molybdena,  and  chronicum. 

MinesJ^  In  1745  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Ural  was  first  made. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Tsar-Alexander,  those  of  Kasnikofsk 
and  yiadimir  were  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  district  of  ZkUoHMl.  Seve- 
ral odier  mines  have  been  very  recently  discovered  in  this  district.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  is  1200,  and  the  produce  in  1824  was  15 
poods  8  lbs.  The  mines  of  Ekaterineburg  yielded  31  poods  2  lbs.  of  gold 
in  1823  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  ]H'oduoed  in  these  dis* 
tricts  betwixt  1818  and  1824  was  3,567,217  rubles. 

The  mines  of  silver  in  the  districts  of  Kolyvanavaskreten^k  and  Nert« 
chmsk  belong  to  the  crown,  and,  according  to  Weydemeyer  annually  yield 
above  1200  poods  of  silver,  and  about  38,000  poods  of  lead.  The  silver 
mines  of  Bamaoule  m  the  government  of  Tomsk  yield  1200  poods  of 
metal,  ihe  value  of  which  is  about  £200,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  annually  produce  52,000  poods  of  copper,  and  those  belonging  to 
private  individuals  from  127,000  to  159,000  poods. 

Manufactures.^    One  of  the  most  magnificent  iron-founderies  in  the 
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wtM  Ib  ettMaahied  mi  Ekmterinebnrg,  wkire  ba^^iimiy  cast-iron,  fleani* 
'    «ptMi»  and  immeDse  quantities  of  ea^eiy,  are  aimiially  ];tfodaced«    Tliei^ 
mt  IflDnrise  extesuare  iron-worka  at  Barnaovle  aad  Nertdaoak. 

WoaOeA  dotli,  linena,  and  glaaa,  are  mannfaetursd  at  TelminA.  The 
diCh,  u^di  amounta  to  about  60,000  archinea  '  yearly,  is  employed  im 
doikin^  the  Siberiaa  troope.  The  Hnen  manofiMstiired  here  la  inferior  in 
fsSty,  and  tkaeAj  used  in  the  army.  In  1834  this  mannfiMStnre  ]m>dnoed 
SOipOOO  ardunes,  Tafaied  at  63  kopeks  per  arehine.  Since  1822  pretty  good 
oTittl  has  been  numnfijctarsd  at  Telminsk.  The  ghM-mannfiictories  are 
vdasd  at  25,000  rablee  annoally*  A  powder-manufactory  was  established 
ai  Kann  m  1788.  When  this  establidunent  is  in  fidl  actinty,  it  emplojra 
7W  men,  and  can  defirer  42,000  poods,  or  1,512,000  English  pounds  of 
powder  per  montlu  The  salt-works  at  Dettki  yield  4,000,000  poods,  or 
144,000,000  Iba.  of  salt  yearly,  being  the  mosf^xtensiTe  manufactory  of 
tha  aitide  in  all  the  Ruasian  dominions.  The  salt  is  admirable,  and  is 
frnaed  in  very  regular  ihomboidal  cubes,  which,  when  reduced  into  pow- 
der, yield  a  salt  as  white  aa  purified  English  magnesia*  Abore  500  indi* 
vidaab  are  employed  at  this  placew— Distilleries  are  numerous  tfaroughout 
Analic  Rassia  ;  but  all  those  on  this  side  of  the  Ural  mountains  are  tbe 
jsopoiiy  of  goTemment,  which  has  monopolised  the  sale  of  spirits* 
ThaM  iSililleriea  are  farmed,  but  are  snbje(!t  to  the  inspection  of  the  riee- 
gpywnws  of  the  provinces* 

Cemmerce/\  We  shall  commence  our  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  Asia* 
fie  Rasna,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  the  commerce  of  European  Ruasia 
vUdi  ii  conducted  through  her  Asiatic  territories,  with  a  few  notioes  of 
lbs  trade  by  way  of  Tefiis* 

The  diavufcce  betwixt  Teflis  and  Tanriis  is  about  600  verets,  or  400 
Britiik  nriles,  and  the  route  is  accomplished  by  loaded  horses  in  20  or  SO 
dsyi.  Eadi  horse  costs  from  7  to  10  silrer  rubles,  and  carries  from  12 
la  14  poods  weight  of  merchandise.  A  duty  of  10  silver  kopeks  used  to  be 
paid  upon  each  horse  on  crossing  the  Persian  frontier ;  a  second  duty  of  3 
iSver  rubles  at  Eriran ;  a  third  of  10  rubles  at  Khavouri— a  place,  by* 
ihs^,  of  whii^  no  indication  is  given  in  the  chart  recently  published 
ty  MM.  Baibi  and  Bm6 ;  a  fourth  of  2  rubles  at  Naktshivan ;  a  fifth  of 
20  b^ieks  at  the  passage  of  the  Aras  ;  a  sixth  of  1  ruble  60  kop.  at  Mo- 
nad ;  and  a  seventh,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  know,  at  Tauris. 
What  redaction  may  have  been  effected  upon  these  duties,  since  the  first 
psit  of  thia  route  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  we  do  not  know.*  fVom 
Taaria  the  caravans  usually  employ  10  days  in  travelling  to  Sultaneeidi* 
The  aitideo  of  Russian  merchandise  most  in  request  in  Persia  are  co« 
kared  glass  and  crystal  wares,  tea,  iron,  Anatolian  honey,  sugar,  coffee, 
iadigo,  wnkeens,  cotton  and  silk-stufis,  paper,  bronzes,  and  cloth*  No 
daty  is  duiged  on  imn,  and  it  brings  about  7  mb.  20  kop.  per  pood. 
Sugar  brings  15  rub.  per  pood  ;  and  Indian  indigo  from  130  to  150  rab« 
Rassian  nankeen  fetches  34  silver  kop.  per  Persian  arcbine,  this  arehine 
being  44  English  inches.  Ordinary  Russian  cloth  sells  for  6  or  8  rubles 
per  ardune.  The  colour  of  this  article  most  in  demand  in  Persia  is 
piataduo.  Almost  all  this  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  and 
ii  sn{^MMed  to  amount  to  1,600,000  rubles  annually. — A  direct  com- 
nerDO  exists  between  Astrakhan  and  Lenkheran,  from  which  latter  place 
fsods  are  conveyed  to  Tanriz  at  an  expense  of  about  2^  silver  rublea 

'  The  uchlne  h  equal  to  2.5  £nxUth  feet. 
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per  horse  load.     The  local  advantages  of  Teflis,  considered  not  ovly  witi 
respect  to  Persia,  but  many  other  Asiatic  regions,  are  certainly    ▼^er^ 
great,  and  may  hereafter  render  it  another  Ormns,  or  a  new  Palmyra 
Jt  is  not  above  100  leagues  distant  from  the  Black   and  Caspian    seaS; 
and  can  at  all  times  maintain  with  them  a  quick  and  easy  commiuiica« 
tion,  free  from  danger,  and  subject  to  little  expense.     In  time  of  peace 
ships  from  the  Phasis,  laden  with  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia,  may 
display  their  flags  in  the  ports  of  America,  and  compete  with  any   Cki- 
ropean  vessels.     Saratgoff,  an  Armenian  merdiant  of  Teflis,  purchased  io 
1823,  at   Odessa,   European  merchandise  to  the  amount   of   100,000 
francs.     The  adventure  yielded  a  large  profit.     In  1824,  six  Anneman 
merchants  appeared  at  the  Leipsic  £ur,  and  purchased  goods  to  the  va- 
lue of  600,000  francs.     These  goods  were   shipped  at  Odessa  for  the 
Phasis,  whence  they  were  carried  up  the  river,  and  over  the  mountains 
to  Greorgia.     Merchants   from   Teflis,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  have  since 
appeared  regularly  at  the  Leipsic   ftdr.     In   1825,  the  amount  of  pur* 
chases  made  at  that  annual  fair,  by  the  merchants  of  Teflis,  doubled  tliat 
of   1824 ;  and   m   1826,  it  reached  the  amount  of   2,800,000   francs. 
Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  3  years,  this  newly-established  commerce 
with  the  east,  at  Leipsic,  by  way  of  Odessa  and  the  I^asis,  haa  in- 
creased  2800   per   cent.      By   the    Caspian    sea,    ressels    laden  with 
the    manufactures   can   go  in  36  hours   from    Bakou  to  the  coast    of 
Ghiian,  Mazanderan,  or  Asterabad,  or  to  the  gulf  of  Balkan  on  the  £• 
aide. 

In  1692,  Peter  I.  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  the  liberty 
of  trading  with  that  empire  by  caravans,  as  well  as  by  individual  mer* 
chants.     This  trade  by  caravans  was  at  first  monopolised  by  the  Russian 
government.     Various   altercations  soon  arose  from  the  customary  chi- 
canery of  the  Chinese  dealers ;  but  in  the  year  1727  commissioners  from 
both  countries  met  on  the  mutual  frontier,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  on 
the  spot  where  the  village  of  Kiachta  was  afterwards  built,  by  which  it 
was  arranged,  that  a  caravan  consisting  of  200  persons  only — instead  of 
at  least  five  times  that  number — shoidd  be  sent  to  Pekin  once  in  three 
years ;  and  that  the  trade  on  the  frontiers,  till  then  indiscriminate,  should 
be  confined  to  the  future  town  of  Kiachta  and  that  of  Zurnchaitu.     In 
1755  government  resumed  the  monopoly  of  the  caravan-trade ;  and  the 
royal  monopoly  of  the  fiir-trade,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  its  chief 
article  of  barter,  was  abolished  in  1762.     The  route  of  the  caravan  from 
Siberia  to  Pekin  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Kiachta 
trade,  which  has  constituted  the  sole  overhand  commerce  between  Russia 
and  China  since  the  year  1800,  when  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  trade  strictly  limited  to  the 
town  of  Kiachta.     Bell  of  Antermony,  who  traversed  this  route  in  1720^ 
proceeded  from  Tobolsk  to  Tara,  crossed  the  marshy  steppe  of  Baraba^ 
passed  the  Obi,  and   reached  Tomsk.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yeni* 
seiski,  and  afterwards  to  Eiimski  on  the  Elim,  where  the  road  to  China 
diverges  S.E.     Leaving  this  place,  he  crossed  the  Baikal  lake  to  Selin- 
ginsk,  passed  the  Tola,  entered  the  desert,  and,  parsuing  a  south-easterly 
direction,  reached  the  Chinese  wall.     With  the  exception  of  the  water- 
carriage  across  the  Baikal — which,  as  already  explained,  is  not  onl^  te- 
dious   but  dangerous — merchandise  is  tranoported  from   Petersbnrg  to 
Pekin  chiefly  by  land.     The  distance  hetnreen  these  two  places  is  reck- 
oned at  8010  versts,  or  5330  English  miles,  viz. : 
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Fraia  Pelersbarg  to  M<mcow»  ... 

MoMow  to  Ni^oi  NoTiffirod, 
Miikai  NovMrod  to  Tobobk, 
Tobolsk  to  I rkotttak,      ... 
IriuwtdL  to  machta,  .  *  .  . 

6,506,  or  4,8)5  English  milM.  > 
KiK^ta  to  Pekio,  ...    ],5SS,  or  1,015  ditto. 

8,010 

The  htter  part  of  the  road  lies  through  n  flat  desert  coantry  before  it 
Uie  Chinese  wall ;  the  former  traverses  in  some  places  a  diflicnlt 
and  which  for  a  portion  of  the  year  is  disturbed  by  the  weather.  The 
lade  of  Kiac^ta  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Coxe,  for  the  year  1777 ; 

VaiiM  of  imports  from  China,  -  1,484,712  roblm. 

...      exporU  to  China,  -  -     1,313,681    ... 

DoftlM  collected,  ...  481,460    ... 

it,  howevery  ezdnded  contraband  articles,  and  represented 
of  a  rery  nnfarour^le  year.     M.  Coxe  estimated  the  ave- 
aaMmnt  of  the  whole  trade  at  4,000,000  silrer  rabies ;  and  as 
is  almost  entirely  one  of  barter,  the  amount  of  the  imports  will 
he  acariy  the  same  as  that  of  the  exports.     In  a  general  statement  of  the 

BonDe  of  Russia,  laid  before  the  lords'  committee  on  trade  in  1820 

1^1,  tbe  commerce  of  Kiachta,  dnring  the  years  1818  and  1819,  is 
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Valno  of  goods  imported,     -     8,169,116  rubles.    -    4,14«,485 

...     exported,      -      8,169,116  -  4,142,485 

Datj  ooUeeted,  -  -      8,969,866  -  4,9694)80 

Aeeording  to  another  statement,  given  in  evidence  before  the  same  com- 
sdtlee,  tbe  total  value  of  European  manufactures  bartered  at  Kiachta 
asMMiDted  to  £1,000,000.  It  is,  however,  e^dently  extremely  difficult  to 
fix  the  exact  value  of  goods  exchanged  by  barter ;  and  there  is  always  an 
extensive  contraband  trade,  of  which  raw  silk  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese^ 
sad  Britiafa  cloths  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  are  examples.  The  articles 
sf  barter  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  are :  furs,  woollen-cloths  of  Russian, 
Pdish,  Grerman,  and  English  manufacture,  metals,  cattle,  corn,  and  gun- 
posrder.  The  Chinese  return  tea,  silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  sugar-candy, 
tobacco,  liiubarb^  musk,  and  otFier  drugs.  In  the  year  1809  a  quantity  of 
Eogiish  cottons  was  purchased  by  Russian  merchants  at  Leipsic,  and  sent 
to  Sjacbta.  This  circumstance,  it  would  appear,  led  to  a  further  intro- 
dactian  of  British  goods ;  and  in  the  year  1819  the  quantity  of  British 
BBnn&etores  exported  to  China  through  the  Russian  territoriesy  according 
to  a  statement  from  Petersburg,  was  as  follows : 

Weellen  dotha  in  imitation  of  Saxoo,  camlets,  and  bomlMzets,    -  400,000  yards. 

MmUsm  and  white  cottons,  .....  800,000 

»*iTTlir*r-  velveteens,         .......  180,000 

velverets,    .  .  ^  .  -  .  40,000 

Tlie  commodities  obtained  in  barter  from  the  Chinese  are  conveyed  to  Nishni 
Novgorod  on  the  Volga,  the  commerce  of  which  place  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  European  Russia.  The 
^asoCity  of  tea  annually  brought  through  Kiachta  amounts  to  about  50,000 
bs  of  74  lbs.  each.  A  duty  of  one  ruble  per  pound  is  paid  to  the 
government ;  and  the  black  tea  sells  at  420  paper  rubles  per 
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chest.  The  Russian  govemtnent  restndns  all  persons  from  engaging  in  the 
Kiachta  trade  but  natiYe^-bom  subjects,  copk*  of  the  first  guUd  or  clan, 
who  pay  £500  per  aonnm  for  their  patent^  and  whose  number  is  aboaft 
45. 

One  good  result  has  already  taken  place  since  the  Russians  became  ids»- 
ters  of  Northern  Toorkistaun :  caravans  can  now  traverse  the  Kirghisaian 
steppe  with  safety,  whether  from  Bokhara  or  Kokaund  on  the  S.  or  Raii«- 
sia  on  the  N.     llie  intercourse  is  now  laid  open,  and  instead  of  plnndrar- 
ing  and  pillaging  caravans  and  travellers  as  formerly,  the  Kiiighissians  nosr 
escort  and  protect  them.     The  value  of  goods  sent  to  Bokhara  by  the  cara* 
vans  now  amounts  to  20,000,000  of  rubles  annually.    In  the  first  £iY9 
months  of  1826,  three  caravans  went  from  Petropaulovskoi,  consisting  of 
101  camels,  and  372  carts  loaded  with  merchandize :  two  of  these  cara- 
vans were  destined  for  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  and  the  other  for  Kokaund. 
The  amount  of  value  in  rubles  was  more  than  150,000.     In  ^  same  year 
two  caravans  from  Asia  arrived  at  Petropaulovskoi,  one  from  the  Kiif^a- 
siaas  themselves,  consisting  of  85  camels,  and  31  carta  with  furs,  lamb- 
skins, and  woollen  goods.     Seven  Kirghiasians  escorted  iL     Theae  goods 
were  bartered  on  de  spot,  and  the  fors  were  afifcerwards  sent  to  Niafaat 
Novgorod,  the  lamb-skins  to  Kasan,  and  the  woollens  remained  for  home 
consumption.     This  caravan  came  from  a  place  called  Soniyark,  1500 
▼ersts  distant.     The  second  caravan  came  from  Kokaund,  with  spaa  aoNl 
raw  cotton,  destined  for  the  fidr  of   Nishni  Novgorod.     These  people 
belong  to  the  town  of  Asret,  and  are  Tashkunts,  live  in  houses,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  agriculture  and  feeding  cattle.     This  latter  caravan  came 
1250  versts. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Russian  trade  with  Asia^ 
and  the  power  which  Russia  may  come  to  possess  of  transforming  the 
present  maritime  commerce  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia  into  a  land  com- 
merce through  her  Asiatic  possessions.    In  a  work  recently  published  at 
Berlin  it  is  remarked  that  Russia  already  possesses  a  commercial  route 
into  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  way  of  Kiachta ;  and  that  Oren- 
burg may  already  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  of  the  Russian  commerce 
with  China,  Bucharia,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  and  India;  while  with  Bsgdad 
and  Georgia  easy  communications  already  exist.     But  we  must  remark 
that  although  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  Russia  at  this  moment  to  enlarge 
her  Asiatic  land-commerce,  still  she  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  be 
very  wary  in  her  motions  on  her  Asiatic  frontierB,  where  she  might  soon 
come  into  collision  with  a  far  more  formidable  power  than  her  own,  which 
could  certainly  easily  strip  her  of  a  large  part  of  her  Asiatic  territories  in 
the  event  of  a  war.     Besides  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  seems  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  on  which  the  possession  of  the  commerce  betwixt 
Europe  and  Asia  must  be  held.    For  suppose  Russia  were  at  this  moment 
mistress  of  India,  but  not  <^  the  seas  which  wash  its  shores,  how  long 
could  she  preserve  the  int^rity  of  her  new  dominions,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  their  various  regions  ?     Again,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  speculations  of  the  Berlin  economist,  that  although  a 
great  inland  trade  may  have  formerly  existed  betwixt  Europe  and  India, 
yet  llie  character  of  that  commerce  was  entirely  different  in  ancient  times 
from  what  it  would  now  be.     The  merchandise  which  India  then  seat  to 
Europe  consisted  of  articles  of  great  value  but  email  bulk :  such  as  pesrb, 
diamonds,  silk  stufb,  and  jewellery,  which  could  be  easily  transported  on 
a  few  beasts    of  harden ;  but  how  very  <U£ferent  mast  be  the  means  and 
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of  eoBTcysQce  adopted  for  Uie  porposw  of  tbo  modem  oomoiorco 
ti  tfab  co«Dtry»  the  duef  orticlea  of  which  are  tea^  rieoy  sugar,  saltpetre, 
md  other  holky  oommodities  ?  A  vessel  maDiied  with  50  or  60  hands 
vffl  tnaoport  aa  much  merchandise  from  India  to  any  given  distance  as  a 
CBaran  of  4000  caneb  and  400  oondneters,  without  counting  their  escort. 
And  aaleas  we  anpposo  Russia  to  have  made  herself  mistrsss  of  all  the  in- 
twrniag  tenitoiiea  what  aa  amonnt  of  eastern  and  transit'dnties  woold 
aoi  sadi  articles  have  paid  before  they  readied  Europe  ?  Russia  has  not 
yet  heoi  aUe  to  expedite  a  single  mercantile  expedition  into  China ;  aU 
kr  tnde  with  that  power  is  yet  strictly  transacted  at  the  frimtier-eettle- 
meat  of  Kiachta.  Tlie  trade  inth  Bucharia,  China,  and  Bokhara,  is  more 
dnel»  and  Rnaaia  might  be  able  to  procure  Indian  merchandise  through 
the  bw£hds  of  these  countries ;  but  then  tins  tmde  would  be  constantly 
dpossd  to  the  depredations  of  tlie  nomadic  hordes  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
m  t»  die  ooomieree  betwixt  the  countries  we  have  now  mentioned  and 
NsKthen  ladia,  that  again  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  such  wild  tribes  as 
ths  Afjg^hana  and  inhabitants  iji  CabuL  If  the  late  treaty  is  strictly  pre- 
svred,  the  eommereial  imereonxse  of  Russia  and  Persia  may  certainly  be 
g^eniy  iaiproved,  and  Astrakhan  and  liflis  beccNue  rich  entrepots  between 
these  cauries,  provided  the  Persians  make  that  progress  in  civilization 
wkkh  m  BocesBBry  for  the  support  of  an  active  trade  under  any  drcnm- 


Csayenafins  Table.2  1*be  following  table  is  taken  from  a  Russian 
jsuasl  entitled  Sevemjfi  (Mrkhirt  or  <  Northern  archives,*  published  in 
182S:  The  Ruesian  tdbetwert  is  a  dry  measure  containing,  according  to 
Klsprothy  9,832  Psrisian  inches ;  the  assignat  ruble  is  worth  about  one 
fiench  franc,  or  lOd,  according  to  the  same  authority.  In  the-  column  of 
icfcaae  we  understand  that  oxdy  the  capitation  and  forest-impost  are  in- 
cUed: 
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Monies.']     The  silver  ruble  current  in  Asiatic  Russia  is  worth  about 
St.  9|if.  of  English  currency ;  the  copper  ruble,  lOd, 


CHAP.  III.— POPULATION  AND  TRIBES. 

Thb  Rusfloan  geographers  have  asugned  to  Asiatic  Russia,  with  the 
Kssan  and  Astrakhan  provinces,  but  excluding  the  free  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
a  population  of  10,120,000  souls.  Supposing,  with  Hassel,  that  the  free 
Cm^^ffm^^n  tribcfl  smounted  to  400,000  souls,  the  total  population  of  Asiatic 
Rosna,  in  1820,  might  amount  to  10,512,000  souls.     Siablowsky  has 
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eBtimated  it  at  9.493,518  souls,  exdusiva  of  the  popuktioit  of  Ae  Aieis 
tian  islands  and  the  Knriles.  Crome  estimated  the  total  population  of  th^ 
Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  in  1818,  at  1 1,000,000.  A  census  was  taken  o: 
the  population  of  the  Russian  provinces  in  1796,  when  it. appeared  that  theu 
population  at  that  period  amounted  to  6,800,970  souls.  In  1820  a  re- 
turn from  the  same  aistricts  exhibited  a  population  of  9,249,330  soulsy  ox 
an  annual  increase  since  1796  of  102,015  souls.  By  the  recent  conquests, 
Russia  has  added  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,000  souls  to  her  donain- 
ion.  The  respective  mortality  of  Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Siberia 
is  as  24,  27,  and  35. 

Tribes  and  NaHona7\  There  are  above  100  nations  or  distinct  tribes 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion.  To  describe  each  of  these,  however  slightly,  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  but  we  shall  afford  a  few  concise  notices  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  Russian  nations.  The  number  of  the  aborigines  to  that  of  the 
Russians  in  Siberia  is  as  3  to  8. 

\it^  The  Slavonian  TVihes."}    It  was  under  the  reign  of  Joan  Basilo- 
vitch  I.  in  1477,  that  the  Slavonians  entered  Asia  from  Europe,  and  firat 
settled  in  Perm.    In  1552  they  advanced  into  Kasan.     We  may  divide 
them  into  the  two  classes  of  ChrMt  and  Little  Ruseiane*    The  former  are 
die  ruling  nation.      The  latter  include:     1.  The  Dubqfeki  Coasaelcs, 
amounting  to  above  3,000 ;  2d,  The  Cossacks  of  Attrakhany  of  nearly 
equal  number ;  3d,  The  Grebenski  and  Semniniski  Cossacks,  on  the  Terek, 
furnishing  one  regiment  of  1,200  men;  4th,  The  Orenburg^  CoasadoSy 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000 ;  5th,  The  Uralian  Cossacks,  amounting  to 
30,000 ;  and  6th,  The  Siberian  Cossacks,  whose  numbers  have  been  esti* 
mated  so  high  as  100,000.     The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonista 
from  Europe,  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  military  stations.     Ignorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness  prevail  amongst  them,  but  they  are  praised  by 
travellers  for  their  hospitality  and  good  nature.     The  Swedes  whom  Peter 
the  great  banished  to  this  country,  civilized  the  people  among  whom  they 
came ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  we  may  now  find  die  el^ancies  of  their 
European  neighbours;  but  this  refinement  of  manners  has  certainly  not 
reached  into  the  country-towns  and  villages.     Some  Cossack  families  esta- 
blished in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  dvoriainin  or  patricians. 

2df  Caucasian  Tribes.^     Ii^  our  account  of  the  Caucasian  districts  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  the  component  parts  of  their  motley  population. 

Sd,  TcUarian  Tribes,"}  The  numerous  Tatar  colonies  occupy  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  the  N.  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Uralian  steppes 
declining  towards  Soongaria,  the  southern  Ural,  the  southern  Siberian  fron- 
tier, and  the  wastes  along  the  Lena ;  and  are  found  as  colonists  in  Kasan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Orenburg.   Those  removed  farthest  to  the  E.  are  the  BiriwseSf 
the  Katschinzes  or  Katschiniansy  and  the  BeUires.     These  three  tribes, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abakan,  a  river  which  foils  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.     The  Katschinses 
are  rich  in  cattle.     Their  beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.    In  the  S.  the  Sajanians  occupy  the  high  mountains  of  that  name. 
These  nomades  have  some  features  of  resemblimce  to  the  Mantchoos.    A 
tribe  of  Teleutes,  or  Telengvtesy  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutznesk ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  reside  in  the  Kalmuk  country.     The  Russians 
call  them  White  Kalmuks.    Some  of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  snb'- 
mit  to  baptism  still  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
riinroh.     Their  language  is  half  Mongolian.    In  going  down  the  rivers 
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loask  tad  Teliftlyna,  we  find  two  Tartv  colonies,  called  after  the  mmm 
if  theae  riven.  The  2\^uh^  Tariarg  speak  a  dialect  consisting  of  Tar* 
iB^  Bmut-MongoUan^  and  some  Yakovt  words.  Among  Tarions  in^ 
tribesy  w^e  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  call  themselves  in  the 
Mgnfanr  Bomber  jiAa,  and  in  the  plural  Abalar.  They  live  among  die 
TefeogDolea.  On  passing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barabinzegy  who  live  by 
isbig  and  their  flocks,  in  the  great  steppe  known  by  this  name.  Some  of 
ihem  sie  Mahonunedens  and  the  rest  pagans.  The  Tartan  of  the  Obi  live 
akag  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Narym.  Those 
sf  Tobolsk  live  on  ^e  two  banks  of  the  river  of  this  name,  from  the  fron- 
tier all  the  way  to  its  nMuth.  The  TaraUansy  in  the  district  of  Tara, 
ipeak  die  same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinzes  or  TuraUnianSf 
^  most  civilized  of  all  the  Tartan  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  and  vil« 
kfOi  siCoated  on  the  banks  d  the  Tara,  from  the  moostains  till  it  reachea 
tbe  ToboL  Tbey  were  forcibly  baptized  in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  noble- 
nm  or  ecckstaatical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. — The  oon- 
of  the  Tartan  are  generally  robust  and  vignxnis.  Their  simple 
of  fife,  their  frugality,  and  their  deaaliness,  protect  them  from  the 
pester  fsrt  of  contagions  and  mal^ant  diseases,  excepting  the  small-pox, 
wUdi  Ins  at  Afferent  times  spread  terrible  ravages  among  them. 

4Af  Mm^oUm'}  The  McMigolian  people  living  in  Asiatic  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  via.  lat^  The  KaUccu  on  the  Selenga, 
Wtveea  the  50th  and  55th  parallels.  They  are  an  entirely  Asiatic  race 
is  phfaiogBoiny  and  mannas  2dy  The  Eluthesy  who  are  divided  into  the. 
4tiibcs  of  KhagchoU^  Derhetian$y  Soongariana  and  TorgotHang*  Sd^  The 
Bmrga  BmriaiMt  a  great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole 
pnmace  of  Irkontsk  and  Nerchinsk.  They  are  frill-bodied,  but  in  general 
•fa  weakly  constitation.  They  speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolian* 
AH  these  three  tribes  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  and  ignorant  and  raper-. 
ttsestn  the  extreme.  ^^ 

9th,  Mamdghurwr^  The  wiginal  haUtal  of  the  Mandshnr  nation  was 
ibe  N.  and  £•  parts  of  Upper  Asia,  Daooria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 
Those  of  them  who  have  become  deniaens  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  dlrided 
ato  the  following  tribes :  1«^,  The  Tunguaesy  who  call  themselves  Oroo0$ 
sr  BfsyeB,  **  They  inhabit,"  says  Cochrane,  ^  diven  parts  of  Siberia  eqnally 
dktaai  and  distuiet ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Amoor,  to 
these  of  the  Odiota  and  Omekon,  and  the  mountains  about  Idgiga.  They 
we  aeariy  all  wanderers,  and  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  raechaniod  or  snh- 
tervieat  employment.  They  are  classed  into  Parent  and  Denrt  Ton^ 
gviuL  The  former  occupy  themselves  in  fishing  and  the  chase,  having 
bst  few  rein-deer ;  the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  those  ani- 
lah,  and  wander  from  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks,  tents,  &c*  A 
wy  few  of  them  have  received  baptism ;  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Their 
hnguage  is  said  to  be  Mantshur,  from  whom  they  all,  no  doubt,  descended, 
at  may  be  inferred  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyes,  being  elongated  and  frv 
apart.  They  are  characteristically  honest  and  friendly,  robbery  being  con- 
adeied  by  them  as  unpardonable.  I  was  myaelf  a  witness  of  their  hospi- 
laSty  or  improvidence,  for  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  fritnre^  and 
thmfore  readily  share  what  they  have  killed ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  nothing 
vin  induce  them  to  kill  a  rein-deer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  the 
party  is  rich,  till  they  have  been  eight  days  without  food ;  the  act  is  then 
ooandered  justifiable.  They  bear  fetigue,  cold,  and  privaticms,  to  an  ex-» 
tEaordinary  d^pree.    They  are  sensible  of,  and  thankfril  for,  kind  treatmentt 
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now  found.     A  people,  called  the  Khorinzi^  whose  dwelling  pkoee  had 
been  on  the  other  mde  of  the  lake  Baikal,  joined  thefonner  of  th«e  tribes^ 
among  whom  they  long  preserved  their  language,  customs,  and  maimeKay 
till  they  became  gradnally  so  blended  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled,  that  it  wonld  now  be  nearly  impossible  to  distingaish  them* 
The  religion  of  this  people  is  obrionsly  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  tiie 
Mongols,  or  Shamanism :  but  it  has  undergone  so  many  changes— owing  to 
their  being  ignorant  of  writing,  and  therefore  compelled  to  trost  all  tbair 
knowledge  to  oral  tradition,  and  to  their  migraUny  life — ^that  it  preaente 
now  such  a  mass  of  confusion  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discoror 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  beliere 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ar^toion  *  gradoos  Lord.'     His  wife  m 
called  Kjubei  Khotun  *  great  lady,*  who,  they  believe,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  for  which  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird.     Hiere  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  thunder  and  lif^it- 
ning,  called  Ssjuga-toion  *  hatchet  lord ;'  and  a  '  giver  of  all  good,'  such 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shesffugautaion  / 
and  who  has  likewise  a  wife  named  AksstU.     They  also  betieve  in  a  sort 
of  mediator,  who  receives  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  divinity, 
and  who  is  named  Akukit     This  personage  is  said  to  assume  various 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  a  white-mouthed,  long-haired  stallion,  • 
crow,  an  eagle,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  consequence  excluded 
from  their  board.    Their  principal  worship,  however,  is  diracted  to  the  sun 
and  fire ;  for  they  never  take  a  meal  williout  first  throwing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare*s  milk  into  the  flame.    Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  been 
separated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.     The  milk, 
mixed  with  water,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  of  cow-skin,  in  which  it  is 
shaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  it  has  fermented  and  forms  the  hdnmi»^ 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  to  intoxicate.     When  a  sufficient  quantitj^— 
with  rich  people  sometimes  amounting  to  above  1000  pails— is  thus  ccrf- 
lected,  each  man  invites  his  friends  and  relations,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  number  of  guests,  invited  and  uninvited, 
all  drest  in  their  best  attire.     The  shamans  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  the 
^owt  (hut)  on  horses'  skins  adorned  with  branches  from  the  birch-tree  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  saoed 
band  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  or  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  false  oath,  to  take  the 
cup.     These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  differing  in 
size  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pail  to  a  whole  pail.     Having  filled  one  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  before  the  embers  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  after  having 
held  the  cup  for  a  few  minutes  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator ; 
and  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  they  perform  as  many  libations  to 
his  wife.    The  next  libations  are  for  the  members  composing  the  assemUr, 
in  a  southern  direction.     The  fourth  are  made  in  a  western  direction,  m 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumerate  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  chief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes.     The  fifth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits — of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  males 
and  females — ^in  a  northern  direction.     The  sixth  are  offered  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  according  to  the  univefsal  be* 
lief  of  this  people,  either  become  united  with,  or  are  changed  into,  demess. 
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Aft  kit  ae  latended  to  gmin  the  hmmn  of  an  old  female  spbily  wbo  sn- 
tlie  birth  and  growth  of  calves.  These  sacrificeH  bemg  over,  the 
toming  to  the  E*,  offers  vp  prayeis  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
peapley  and  theae  hmg  ooiicliided»  he  takes  off  his  eaipf  and  waving  it  to- 
wsnb  hiiBy  cries  umi  !  (give  or  bestow)  sn  excLunstion  which  is  thrice 
■ifielmd  fay  all  die  people  preaent.  He  then  takes  the  above-mentioned 
^lastly  and  having  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  round  Ux  the  same  purpose  to 
ths  edier  shaimme  and  head  men»  ezdndiiig  all  those  who  have  been  pol- 
klsd  by  the  veeent  tonch  of  a  corpse,  ix  are  thoogfat  goilty  of  theft  or  per- 
jvy.  Women  are  exdnded,  not  only  from  drinkiDg  oat  of  this  cap,  but 
from  the  whole  ceremony.  The  assembly  now  betake  themselves  into  the 
spea  sir,  n^ere  they  seat  themselves,  in  a  semicircle  facing  the  £.,  and 
oppaiiltj  two  sacred  birch-trees,  called  bagakhy  before  whidi  all  the  vessels 
fifiiniBg  the  koimiiis  are  placed.  Hie  cup  is  now  fiUed,  and  goes  three 
timn  roimd,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  coarse  of  the  son  is  strictly  observed. 
By  this  time  the  gentry  begin  to  get  merry ;  end  starting  i^,  they  com- 
■eaee  wrestling  and  foot-matches ;  for  which  each  family  prodooes  its  own 
dhsBifion.  Theae  qports  are  followed  by  lunse^aces ;  and  the  joy  and 
Inlaiirf  ef  the  day  are  thos  continoed  till  all  the  liqnor  is  drank ;  after 
whidi  ths  company  separate.  Tliese  feasts  sre  continued  till  aboat  the 
25ch  ef  ths  month,  when  the  people  begin  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-bark 
far  the  arinter ;  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-maldng,  gathering  of  berries, 
he.  The  ■^MwiMia  are  of  both  sexes.  When  any  one  wiahes  to  become  a 
■eadm  of  the  holy  conmranity,  he  begins  by  playing  the  mad-man,  throws 
hiiaBclf  into  fire  and  water,  cuts  snd  half  strangles  himself,  obliging  lus 
fiissds  to  watch  him.  These  paroxysms  being  over,  he  declares  that  the 
dsvfl  haa  elected  him  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  brotherhood  undertakes  lus 
"nliatiflii,  w^ucfa  is  generaUy  completed  in  three  days.  Their  principal 
CBploymeat  is  in  the  character  of  exorcists ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
ivpfiw  of  the  moltitade,  they  have  recouise  to  the  most,  disgosting  exhi- 
bitioos,  in  udiich,  however,  they  display  no  little  skilL  Thus  they  pretend 
t»  cut  their  throats,  chop  off  their  legs,  and  suck  their  marrow,  plunge 
kaltes  into  their  bodies,  mouths,  eyes,  &C.,  and  then  «hftlti«g  them  out  of 

booSa,  he*  The  Yakouts  calculate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  very 
obaerven  of  the  stars,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 
■i^ti  and  it  is  chiefly  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  that  they  are 
eaaUed  to  compute  the  probable  length  of  the  winter,  and  make  proviaioiis 
hr  dieir  cattle  acoordiogly ;  often  by  purchasing  hay  from  the  Russians  at 
very  high  prices.  Nevertheless  their  losses  in  cattle  are  very  great,  chiefly 
Strug  to  the  snow  occasionally  melting  and  then  again  firesiiiig  so  hard 
•fsr  die  anrface  that  the  animals  cannot  get  at  the  grass :  when  the  people 
kve  reeesDae  to  willow  and  birch-branches,  with  which  they  subsist  their 
isiBsals  till  the  return  of  spring.  Their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  horses ; 
bat  their  herds  «e  much  reduced.  Of  homed  cattle  they  have  much  less 
dna  fbmeriy.  The  Yakouts  seem  a  much  more  observing  people  than 
■say  of  the  neig^ibouring  tribes ;  and  their  memory  is  remarkably  acute. 
Polygaoiy  ia  practised ;  although  the  first  wife  alone  is  considered  as  the 
lEgsi  spooae.  If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  sends  his  agent  to  the  girl's 
fisher,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  kakun  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
and  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  daughter,  both  consisting  of 
cattle,  meat,  peltry,  &c ;  and  the  contract  is  void,  unless  the  latter 
ita  to  the  marriage.     There  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare's 

aaaeng  die  marriage-portioii,  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  is  generally 
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estiinaled  it  at  9.493,518  souls,  exdusire  of  the  popuktioa  of  tlie  Alea- 
tian  islands  and  the  Kqriles.  Crome  estimated  the  total  population  of  tl»a 
Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  in  1818,  at  1 1,000,000.  A  census  was  taken  of 
the  population  of  the  Russian  provinces  in  1796,  when  it  a|^)eared  that  their 
population  at  that  period  amounted  to  6,800,970  souls.  In  1820  a  z>a- 
turn  from  the  same  aistricts  exhibited  a  population  of  9,249,330  souls,  or 
an  annual  increase  since  1796  of  102,015  souls.  By  the  recent  conqnestft, 
Russia  has  added  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,000  souls  to  her  domin- 
ion. The  respectiye  mortality  of  Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Sibeiisk 
is  as  24,  27,  and  35. 

Tribes  and  Nations.'}  There  are  above  100  nations  or  distinct  tribes 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion.  To  describe  each  of  these,  however  slightly,  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  but  we  shall  afford  a  few  cmidse  notices  of  the  principsd 
Asiatic  Russian  nations.  The  number  of  the  aborigines  to  that  of  tiie 
Russians  in  Siberia  is  as  3  to  8. 

Istf  ITie  Slavonian  TrihesJ}  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Joan  Basilo- 
vitdi  I.  in  1477,  that  the  Slavonians  entered  Asia  from  Europe,  and  firat 
settled  in  Perm.  In  1552  they  advanced  into  Kasan.  We  may  divide 
them  into  the  two  classes  of  Chrsat  and  Liitle  Russians*  The  former  utb 
the  ruling  nation.  The  latter  include:  1.  The  Dubafshi  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  above  3,000 ;  2d,  The  Cossacks  of  AstrcJchany  of  nearly 
equal  number ;  Sd,  The  Grsbenski  and  Semniniski  Cossacks,  on  the  Terek, 
funushing  one  regiment  of  1,200  men;  4th,  The  Orenburg^  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000 ;  5th,  The  Uralian  Cossacks,  amounting  to 
30,000 ;  and  6th,  The  Siberian  Cossacks,  whose  numbers  have  been  esti- 
mated so  high  as  100,000.  The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists 
from  Europe,  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  military  stations.  Ignorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness  prevail  amongst  them,  but  they  are  praised  by 
travellers  for  their  hospitality  and  good  nature.  The  Swedes  whom  Peter 
the  great  banished  to  diis  country,  civilized  the  people  among  whom  they 
came ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  we  may  now  find  ^e  elegancies  of  their 
European  neighbours;  but  this  refinement  of  manners  has  certainly  not 
reached  into  the  country-towns  and  villages.  Some  Cossadc  fiunilles  ests- 
blished  in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  dvoriainin  or  patricians. 

2d,  Caucasian  Tribes.}  In  our  account  of  the  Caucasian  districts  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  the  component  parts  of  their  motley  population. 

3df  Tatarian  7Vibes»'2  The  numerous  Tatar  colonies  occupy  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  the  N.  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Uralian  steppes 
declining  towards  Soongariaj  the  southern  Ural,  the  southern  Siberian  fron- 
tier, and  the  wastes  along  the  Lena ;  and  are  found  as  colonists  in  ICasan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Orenburg.  Those  removed  fiuthest  to  the  E.  are  the  BiriussoSf 
the  KatscMnzes  or  KatscMniansy  and  the  BeUires.  These  three  tribea, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abakan,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.  The  Katschinaes 
are  rich  in  cattle.  Hieir  beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.  In  the  S.  the  Safanians  occupy  the  hig^  mountains  of  that  name. 
These  nomades  have  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantchoos.  A 
tribe  of  Teleutes,  or  Tetengutes,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutznesk ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  reside  in  the  Kalmuk  country.  The  Russiana 
call  diem  Jvhite  Kalmuks.  Some  of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  still  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church.     Tlieir  language  is  half  Mongolian.     In  going  down  the  rivers 
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Tmak  wad  Tdnlym,  we  find  two  Tartv  colonies,  adkd  after  the  inoM 
tifbem  riven.  Tbe  Ti^ufym  Tartars  speak  a  dialect  consktiiig  of  Tai> 
fer»  Bariat-Mongoliaiiy  and  some  Yakoat  words.  Among  various  in^ 
i^ificant  tribe8»  \re  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  call  themselves  in  the 
Bsgnlnr  number  jABoy  and  in  the  plural  Abalar,  They  Hve  among  die 
Tdei^ooleB.  On  passing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barabinafesy  who  live  by 
&ii^  and  their  floicks,  in  the  great  steppe  known  by  this  name.  Some  of 
iksi  are  Mabonunecians  and  the  rest  pagans.  The  Tartan  of  the  Obi  live 
akng  ^  Wt  hank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Narym.  Those 
■f  Tobolsk  live  on  tbe  two  banks  of  the  river  of  this  name,  from  the  fran- 
tier  all  the  way  to  its  month.  The  TaraUans^  in  the  district  of  Tare, 
ipeak  the  same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinzes  or  TuraUnians^ 
the  nost  civilized  of  all  the  Tartan  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  and  vii« 
li§ei  sitoated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  from  the  moontains  till  it  reaches 
&  TeboL  Tbey  were  forcibly  baptized  in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  noble- 
Bisa  or  eodesiaatical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. — The  con- 
aiuiuw  of  tbe  Tartan  are  generally  robust  and  rigoroos.  Their  simple 
node  of  tife,  tbeir  frugality,  and  their  cleanliness,  protect  them  from  the 
gnater  part  of  conta^^ous  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the  small-pox, 
whidi  1ms  at  differant  times  spread  terrible  ravages  amcmg  them. 

^At  JfSm^ott.^  The  Mongolian  people  living  in  Asiatic  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  viz.  !«/,  The  Kalkcu  on  the  Selenga, 
between  the  50th  and  55th  parallels.  They  are  an  entirely  Asiatic  race 
is  phjraiogBomy  and  manners.  2c?,  The  Eluthes^  who  are  divided  into  the. 
4  tiihes  of  KhoBthoitf  Derbetians,  SoongarianB  and  TorgotHanf.  3<^,  The 
Bvrga  BwriaUy  a  great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole 
prsvinoe  of  Irkoatsk  and  Nerchinsk.  They  are  full-bodied,  but  in  general 
sf  a  weakly  constitatioa.  They  speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolian. 
AU  these  three  tribes  are  Buddtusts  in  religion,  and  ignorant  and  si^ier-. 
adtioos  in  the  extreme*  -^ 

at&,  Marndtihwrs^  Tbe  original  haMtal  of  the  Mandshur  nation  was 
the  N.  and  £.  parts  of  Upper  Asia,  Daooria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 
IlwBe  of  them  who  have  become  denizens  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  dirided 
iafe  the  following  tribes :  1^  The  Tunguaesy  who  call  themselves  Orooei 
m  Bofes,  ^  They  inhabit,"  says  Cochrane^  "  divera  parts  of  Siberia  equally 
datut  and  distinct ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Amoor,  to 
those  of  the  Ochota  and  Omekon,  and  the  mountains  about  Idgiga.  They 
an  neariy  all  wanderers,  and  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  raedbanical  or  sub- 
terrient  employment*  They  are  classed  mto  PoreH-  and  Desert  Ton* 
fotoL  Tbe  former  occupy  themselves  in  fishing  and  the  chase,  having 
bat  iew  rein-deer ;  the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  those  aai- 
nab,  and  wander  from  pasture  to  pasturo  with  their  flocks,  tents,  &c.  A 
veiy  few  of  them  have  received  baptism ;  the  rest  are  idolatera.  Their 
bagoage  is  said  to  be  Mantshnr,  from  whom  they  all,  no  doubt,  descended, 
at  may  be  inferred  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyes,  being  elongated  and  fiar 
ipart.  They  are  characteristically  honest  and  friendly,  robbery  being  con- 
adeied  by  them  as  unpardonable.  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  their  hospi- 
tality or  imptroridence,  for  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  future^  and 
dnefore  r^dily  share  what  they  have  killed ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  nothing 
iriD  induce  them  to  kill  a  rein-deer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  the 
psrty  is  rich,  till  they  have  been  eight  days  without  food ;  the  act  ia  then 
coaaidm^  justifiable.  They  bear  fiitigne,  cold,  and  privations,  to  an  ex* 
tiaordinary  degitae.    They  are  sensible  of,  and  thankful  for,  kind  treatmentt 
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bot  will  permh  no  ont  to  rinue  them.    To  stiike  a  Tongonaiany  k,  indeedy 
a  great  crime,  and  often  leads  to  fiital  oonseqaenceay  as,  in  that  case,  tbey 
do  not  consider  their  word  as  sacred,  bnt  justifiably  to  be  broken.     They 
are  exceedingly  irascible,  and  can  be  done  nothing  with,  but  by  good  words  ; 
and  this  I  had  frequent  occasions  of  proving,  through,  generally,  my  own 
fault.     Tlieir  persons  are  small,  and  rather  delicate  in  appearance ;  their 
features  regular,  and  somewhat  pleasing.     With  these  fair  traits  of  diaiac- 
ter  they  are  filthy  to  an  extreme,  eating  and  drinking  any  thing,  howerer 
loathsome ;  and  the  effluvia  of  their  persons  is  putridity  itself.     They  are 
considered  good  soldiers,  and  are  excellent  marksmen,  either  with  the  boir 
or  rifle.     The  dress  of  either  sex  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Tartar  nations,  differing  chiefly  in  their  mode  of  ornamenting  it,  and  con- 
sistB  of  trowsers  of  the  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  inside,  and  stockings 
and  boots  of  the  same  animal ;  the  latter  made  from  the  legs.     A  waist- 
coat  or  jacket  also  of  leather,  sometimes  lined  with  white  foxes'  or  with 
hares*  skins,  supplies  the  place  of  a  thick  sort  of  short  snrtontHsoat  of 
double  leather  without  the  hair ;  and  lastly,  for  the  severity  of  winter,  of 
a  single  or  double  frx>ck  with  hair  in  and  outside,  the  two  leather  sides  be- 
ing together.     A  warm  cap  and  large  gloves,  with  sometimes  a  guard  for 
the  breast,  of  white  fox,  odled  nagroodnidc,  viz.  breast-cover,  and  a  com- 
forter round  the  neck,  formed  of  the  tails  of  the  squirrel ;  such  is  their 
costume,  which  is  almost  whoUy  frimished  from  the  skins  of  rein-deer. 
Foxes*  skins  serve  for  caps  and  linings,  and  a  wolfs  is  considered  valuable, 
as  the  warmest  of  all  outside  garments.     They  have  also  a  guard  for  the 
forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  chin.    Their  beds  are  made  of  a  bear's  skin,  or  o( 
the  large  rein-deer*s,  with  a  blanket  fnun  the  same  animal,  lined  with  the 
warmest  frir,  and  in  shape  like  a  bag,  as  the  feet  are  completely  enclosed ; 
an  axe,  a  knife,  wooden  spoon,  and  kettle,  constitute  their  only  utensils ; 
the  first  is  a  $ine  qud  non^  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  glass  of  spirits, 
their  highest  luxury.     Their  modes  of  dress,  and  general  mode  of  living, 
fcc  they  have  in  common,  more  or  less,  with  all  other  Siberian  nations^ 
whether  the  Tchuktchi,  Yukagires,  Koriaks,  Yakuti,  or  Kamtchadales. 
There  is  no  other  difference  amongst  them  than  in  the  embroidery  of  their 
clothes,  or  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  wearers ;  and  these  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  notice  in  treating  of  a  different  tribe.*' 

5ih^  Fins,"}  We  have  no  proof  that  the  Rnnish  nation  was  originally 
Asiatic ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  Finnish  tribes  are  scattered  through- 
out the  northern  regions  of  thb  continent.  The  Permiafu  or  JBiarmianSf 
amount  to  about  20,000.<— 'The  Syrfanet  or  Komi  inhabit  Perm  and  To* 
bolsk* — .Hie  fVoguU  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Bereaof,  the  Obi,  and 
the  Uralian  mountains.  They  call  themselves  ilfofm*— The  TMchwaschef 
inhabit  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  and  Tobolsk.  Their  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  200,000.  They  are  partly  Christiaiis  and  partly 
Shawans^-^Hie  Ttcheremiiiw  are  a  pretty  numerous  Shawan  tribe.«»Tbe 
Watjaket  are  more  given  to  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  than  any  of  the 
other  Finnish  tribes  just  enumerated.  Their  numbers  in  1783  were  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000.-^The  Mordwines  speak  a  Finnish  dialect  thickly 
interqierwd  with  Russian  and  Tataric  words.  Thear  numbers  amount  to 
above  100,000« — The  Obi'OtHaks  assert  that  they  are  descended  frt>m  the 
Permians.  They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  BereaoC.  ^<  The 
Ostiaks,*'  says  Soyef,  '*  are  small  and  feeble.  Their  physiognomy  has  no 
distinguishing  characteristic  Their  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  a  light 
yellow  cast.     They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is  made  of  skins  and  furs. 
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Ife  nen  dh^  •  marie  i^xMi  tbeir  aioa;  tbe  wooi«ii  sew  figures  on  the 
Wks  of  llie  handily  tlie  fofB  unxky  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  Their  auiii- 
met  cMtm  are  of  a  f^yrainidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  aquare,  and  built 
«f  wooiL  The  Oatrnka  are  property  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  engage 
is  gfcet  faimtiBg'  eiqteditiomu  The  rich  pooeoee  flocka  of  rein-deer.  No- 
lUog  is  ao  dirty  and  diigasting  as  their  fqypearance  and  manner  of  liymg ; 
yet  they  eigoy  good  health*  They  generally  die  of  scorbnticy  nerroQs, 
odier  chronic  diaeaiiew.  The  Ostiaks  are  still  pagans.  In  swearing 
to  a  new  emperor,  they  are  made  to  go  on  tibeir  knees  before  a 
'  fl  akin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  Ostiak  ii 
with  a  ptBoe  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  takes  his  oath 
the  folUnrng  terms:  *  If  in  the  conrse  of  my  life  I  become  nn&ithful 
ta  my  caer,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c.  &c  may 
denmr  me  I  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 
ne  cot  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  heart  Y  This  is  a  cere- 
■ed  amoog  all  the  idolatreus  people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys 
them  a  religious  Teaeration.  They  make  sacrifices  before  going  out 
la  hunt  this  animal ;  and  after  having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  hia  memmy 
by  an  expiatory  fiete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  his  manes." — ^The  Tept" 
or  Tepiari  are  a  mixed  race  whose  numbers,  in  1796,  amounted  to 
jO^OOOaouk. 
6ik,  Samoisdef.^  "Hie  Samoiedes,  properly  so  called,  occupy  an  im- 
extent  of  territory  oorered  with  heath  and  morasses.  Their  country 
in  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  and  in  Asia  by  the  Olenek, 
They  are  a  race  of  very  diminutive  stature :  seldom  exceeding  5,  and  often 
■easuriMg  only  4  feet.  They  have  short  legs,  a  large  flat  head,  a  flat  nose, 
a  wide  month,  large  ears,  and  a  scanty  beanl ;  their  eyes  are  small,  black, 
md  MyrlffT ;  and  to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive-coloured  skin  per- 
psdndly  smeaied  with  grooso,  and  very  black  bristly  hair.  Their  women, 
hoarerer,  are  said  to  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.  It  is  thought 
thst  the  whole  Samoied  race  has  moved  down  the  course  of  the  Yenisei. 
Their  nnmbere  were  estimated  in  1796  at  30,000. 

The  YakamiM^  The  Yakouts  are  a  numerous  tribe  of  Siberians,  amount- 
■^  it  ia  aaid,  to  between  2  and  300,000  souls,  who  tend  their  herds  and 
iedka  on  both  «des  of  the  river  Lena,  from  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Witim  and  the  Olekma,  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Aldan,  on  the  £.  side  of 
that  river;  extending  along  the  arctic  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eownna  as  Her  as  that  of  the  Indigirka.  The  origin  of  these  people  is 
iatalved  in  the  same  obecnrity  as  that  of  other  nations ;  and  as  they  possess 
written  records  nor  oral  tradition  on  this  point,  we  are  left  to  draw 
oon|eetnres  from  their  i^ysiognomy  and  language  alone.  As  in  the 
',  they  resemble  jxkom  me  Tatar  than  the  Mongol  race ;  and  as  tbe 
hm  evidently  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Krasnojarski  and  Barbinski 
Tstan,  ahlioQ^  containing  many  Buriat,  Mongol,  and  Tungousian  words, 
m  are  inf^l«<^  to  pronounce  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Tatar  race :  an 
spiaion  which  is  fiarther  confirmed  by  the  drcnmstance  of  a  Tatar  tribe 
near  KrasnojarBk,  bearing  the  name  of  Ssagai  (being  also  very  similar  to 
flie  Yakonta  in  manners  and  customs,)  and  the  national  name  of  the  Ya- 
kouts being  Sacka ;  for  the  former  name  was  given  to  them  by  the  Rus« 
M%  and  has  no  meaning  in  their  own  tongue.  They  are  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  BatUinMki  and  the  Khangalaukiy  which  had  both  been 
compefled,  for  some  reason,  to  emigrate  at  about  the  same  period,  from  a 
asre  Bonthem  country,  to  tlie  cold  and  dismal  regions  in  which  they  are 
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now  found.     A  people,  called  the  Khorinzif  whose  dwelling  pbcee  hmd 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  joined  the  former  of  these  tribes^ 
among  whom  they  long  preserved  their  langaage,  customs,  and  maanesBf 
till  they  became  gradually  so  blended  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled,  that  it  would  now  be  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  them* 
The  religion  of  this  people  is  obviously  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  the 
Mongols,  or  Shamanism :  but  it  has  imdergone  so  many  changes — owing  te 
their  being  ignorant  of  writing,  and  therefore  compelled  to  trust  all  their 
knowledge  to  oral  traditiony  and  to  their  migratory  life — ^that  it  presents 
now  such  a  mass  of  confusion  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discovter 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  belioTe 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ar-toion  *  gracious  Lord.*     His  wife  ie 
called  Kjuhei  KkoUin  *  great  lady,*  who,  they  believe,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  imder  the  form  of  a  swan,  for  which  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird.     There  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  thunder  and  light- 
ning, called  SsfugO'toion  *  hatchet  lord ;'  and  a  ^  giver  of  all  good,*  such 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shesifugautaum  / 
and  who  has  likewise  a  wife  named  Akssut*    They  also  believe  in  a  sort 
of  mediator,  who  receives  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  divinity^ 
and  who  is  named  Aksskit     This  personage  is  said  to  assume  varioiifl 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  a  white-mouthed,  long-haired  stallion,  • 
crow,  an  ec^le,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  consequence  excluded 
from  their  board.    Their  principal  worship,  however,  is  directed  to  the  suBi 
and  fire ;  for  they  never  take  a  meal  without  first  throwing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare*s  milk  into  the  flame.    Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  been 
separated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.     The  milk^ 
mixed  with  water,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  of  cow- skin,  in  which  it  u 
shaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  it  has  fermented  and  forms  the  kwimw^ 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  to  intoxicate.     When  a  sufficient  quantity—— 
with  rich  people  sometimes  amounting  to  above  1000  pails— is  thus  col- 
lected, each  man  invites  his  friends  and  relations,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  number  of  guests,  invited  and  uninvited, 
all  dreet  in  their  best  attire.     The  shamans  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  the 
^owt  (hut)  on  horses*  skius  adorned  with  branches  frY)m  the  birch-tree  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  sacred 
band  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  or  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  false  oath,  to  take  the 
cup.     These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  differing  in 
size  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pml  to  a  whole  pail.     Having  filled  one  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  before  the  embers  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  after  having 
held  the  cup  for  a  few  minutes  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator ; 
and  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  they  perform  as  many  libations  to 
his  wife.    The  next  libations  are  for  the  members  composing  the  assemUry 
in  a  southern  direction.     The  fourth  are  made  in  a  western  direction,  m 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumerate  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  chief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes.     The  fyfth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits— of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  nudes 
and  females — ^in  a  northern  direction.    The  sixth  are  ofifered  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  according  to  the  univenal  be* 
lief  of  this  people,  either  become  imited  with,  or  are  clianged  into,  demona. 
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Tkt  kit  ae  mtfndad  to  giin  the  isronn  of  an  old  female  spiiily  wbo 

the  Inrth  aad  growth  of  calviea.    Theae  aacrificeB  bebg  owy  the 

tanuag  to  the  £•,  offers  vp  prayen  for  the  proapcrity  of  the 

people^  aad  these  bong  ooncliided»  he  takes  off  his  eupf  and  waving  it  to- 

lma»  cries  umi  /  (give  or  hestow)  an  exclamation  which  is  thrice 

~  fay  all  the  people  prasent.     He  then  takes  the  ahorennenticMied 

aad  hariiig  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  ronnd  fw  the  ssme  purpose  to 

^  other  shamans  and  head  men,  ezdnding  all  those  who  have  been  pol- 

hrted  by  the  recent  touch  of  a  corpse,  or  are  thoogfat  guilty  of  theft  or  per- 

jary.    Women  ax«  ezdnded,  not  only  from  drinking  ont  of  this  ci^  bnt 

the  whole  ceremony.     The  assembly  now  betake  themselves  into  the 

sir,  wfaevB  they  seat  themselves,  in  a  semidrde  facing  the  £^  and 

^peate  two  sacred  birdi-trees,  called  bagakhy  before  which  all  the  vessels 

the  knimnis  sie  placed.     The  cnp  is  now  fiUed,  and  goes  three 

romd,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  oonrse  of  the  san  is  strictly  observed. 

By  this  tiflse  the  gentry  begin  to  get  merry ;  snd  starting  im,  they  com- 

■eaee  wrestling  and  foot-matches ;  for  which  each  family  prodnces  its  own 

dhsBSfMB.     Theae  sports  sie  followed  by  lunse^aces ;  snd  the  joy  and 

hikmy  of  the  day  are  thns  continned  till  sU  the  liqn  w  ib  drank ;  after 

wladi  the  company  sepsiate.    These  fessts  are  continned  till  abont  the 

25tfa  of  the  month,  when  the  people  begin  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-baric 

fcr  the  winter ;  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-maldng,  gathering  of  berries, 

ke^    The  ■*'^"»^««»  are  of  both  sexes.    When  any  one  wiahes  to  become  a 

lanabw  of  the  holy  community,  he  begins  by  playing  the  mad-man,  throws 

hiiamlf  into  fire  and  water,  cuts  and  half  strangles  himself,  obliging  his 

fiimda  to  watch  him.     These  paroxysms  being  over,  he  declares  that  the 

devil  haa  elected  him  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  brotheriiood  undertakes  his 

isitistioa,  irfncfa  is  generally  completed  in  three  days.     Their  prindpal 

enploymeAt  is  in  the  character  of  exorcists ;  aad  in  cH'der  to  exdte  the 

of  the  multitude,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most,  disgnstiog  exhi- 

in.  udiich,  however,  they  display  no  little  skilL    Thus  they  pretend 

t»  cat  their  throats,  chop  off  their  legs,  and  suck  their  marrow,  plunge 

kalves  into  their  bodies,  months,  eyes,  &C.,  snd  then  shsking  them  out  of 

ihiir  booSs,  he*     The  Yakoats  cdcnlate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  very 

awidaous  observers  of  the  stsrs,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 

■i^^  and  it  is  diiefiy  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  that  they  are 

eaaUed  to  eompute  the  probable  length  of  the  winter,  and  make  provisions 

kt  thsir  cattle  accordingly ;  often  by  purchasing  hay  from  the  Russians  at 

very  Ugh  prices.    Nevertheless  their  losses  in  cattle  are  very  great,  chiefly 

stfi^g  to  die  snow  occasionally  melting  and  then  again  fireesing  so  hard 

svcr  the  marince  that  the  animds  cannot  get  at  the  grass :  when  the  people 

hste  reeoarse  to  willow  and  birch-branchea,  with  which  they  subsist  their 

BBBials  till  the  return  of  spring.     Tbeir  wealth  consiste  chiefly  in  hones ; 

bat  their  herds  are  much  reduced.     Of  homed  cattle  they  have  much  leas 

dan  teaseriy.     The  Yahouts  seem  a  much  more  observing  people  than 

■my  of  the  aeighboaring  tribes ;  and  their  memory  is  remarkably  acute. 

Pdygamy  is  practised ;  although  the  first  wife  alone  is  considered  as  the 

legal  spouse.     If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  sends  his  sgent  to  the  girls 

fidier,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  ktUum  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 

and  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  danghter,  both  consisting  of 

cattle,  meat,  peltry,  &c. ;  and  the  contract  is  vdd,  unless  the  latter 

to  the  marriage.     Thore  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare's 

isdh  amoDg  the  marriage-portioni  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  is  generally 
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fixed  to  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  that  meat  keeps  bee* ;  m» 
during  the  first  days  after  a  new  moon,  as  being  most  huky* 

7  thy  The  Koriaks,'}  The  KoriakM  proper  live  near  the  Anadyr  aiK 
Olutora  rivers.  The  Tgckuktichei  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  this  people  rm 
siding  fiirther  N. ;  and  the  Yottkagiref  who  inhabit  the  monntains  in  whid 
the  Indigirka  and  Kowima  take  their  rise,  may  also  be  classed  under  tlM 
general  bead  of  Koriaks. 

8/^  The  JSamtschadalianS'^  The  last  ftunily  into  which  the  popnlsi- 
tion  of  Asiatic  Russia  may  be  divided,  comprehends  the  populadon  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjacent  islands,  who  will  afterwards 
come  more  particularly  under  our  review- 

General  Summary^  Gaspari  thus  estimates  the  numbers  of  theae  cKI^ 
ferent  nations : 

1.  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Colonists         •  7,586,000 

2.  Caucasian  tribes 808,000 

3.  Tatars 1,800,000 

4.  Mongols 300,000 

5.  Mandschurs 80,000 

6.  Fins 630,000 

7.  Samoiedes /  30,000 

8.  Koriaks 24,000 

9.  Kamtschadalians 6,000 


Total        .  11,264,000 

Or,  clsssing  them  according  to  their  religion : 

Christians  of  all  sects 8,224,000 

Mahommedans 1,600,000 

Lamaites  or  Buddhists 300,000 

Shaman 1,140,000 

11,264,000 

Little  has  yet  been  done  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  in  Anatic  Russiai: 
Indeed  many  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  few  mission- 
aries who  have  visited  that  country,  on  the  ground  of  an  old  ezistmg  law, 
that  no  heathen  under  Russian  sway  shall  be  converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  but  by  the  Russo-Greek  clergy. 

Foreignerel^  A  considerable  number  of  foreigners  are  settled  in  Asiatie 
Russia.  The  number  of  Germane  was  estimated  in  1793  at  38,710  in-* 
dividuals,  chiefly  located  in  Saratof.  A  number  of  Swedes  are  resident  in 
Tobolsk.  The  PoUe  are  most  numerous  around  Irkoutsk.  Armeniane 
are  pretty  numerous  in  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Their  total  nambers 
have  been  estimated  at  42,000  souls.  TadsehkJe*  are  located  in  Astrakhan 
and  the  Caucasian  districts.  A  few  Hindoos  reside  in  Kislijai  and 
Astrakhan.  The  Zig^ienes  or  Gypsies  are  chiefly  found  in  Georgia.  Their 
numbers  do  not  exceed  3,000.     The  Jews  are  not  more  nnmerons. 


CHAP.  IV.-THE  KINGDOM  OF  KASAN. 

In  compliance  with  Russian  geogrsphical  nomenclature  we  shall  dswribe 
the  provinces  of  Kasan,  Perm,  Pensa»  Simbirsk,  and  Wiatka  undsr  tha 
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I  ^Md  had  «f  the  Idngdoitt  of  KaBU,  which  wis  crasled  by  Peter  the 

I    gHitml714. 

J       GoTBuncKWT  ow  KA8Air*3     ^^  gersminent  of  Kasaa  is  boonded  on 

'     d»  N.  nd  £.  by  tliHt  of  Wiadca ;  on  the  E.  by  Orenburg;  on  the*  S.  by 
fafabsk,  sad  on  tiie  W.  by  Niahni-Novgorod.     Before  the  Tataric  inva- 
MB  thii  coimtBy  was  called   Volgaria.     The  khan  Sain,  a  grandson  of 
Gkagis-Uian*  fownded  the  town  of  Kasan  in  1257,  and  it  became  the 
oplal  of  the  empire  of  Kaptcfaak.    In  1441  the  khan  of  Kasan  declared 
it  an  iadependeat  ataie,  and  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  which  existed  till 
1562,  when  Joaoa  IV.  conquered  the  khan  Edignes,  and  annexed  this 
ooBlty  to  Rmsia- — ^The  sniiace  of  this  province  is  undulated ;  its  highest 
pvts  lying  towwrds  the  £.  where  they  are  connected  with  some  nunifica- 
asBs  of  the  Ural  chain.     It  is  watered  by  the  VolgOy  which  here  receives 
lbs  EaktAaga,  Sviagciy  and  Kama.     The  soil  is  fertile  though  unskilfally 
cakivated.     The  climate  is  very  serere  in  winter ;  the  rirers  are  usually 
firsaea  from  Norember  to  March  inclnsiye.     In  the  middle  of  April,  how- 
efff,  the  qpring  haa  clodied  all  the  plains  with  a  fine  and  floral  vegetation. 
Theprindpal  vegetable  productions  are  bariey,  sarrasin,  and  millet ;  tobacco 
M  pkadfaL     A  great  part  of  the  eastern  districts  are  covered  with  large 
IsMti  wladi  supply  timber  for  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Caspian.     The 
lifen  aboand  in  fish ;  and  bees  are  numerous  here,  though  they  do  not 
enrt  la  Sb«ia.     There  are  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  this  pro- 
dace,  bat  they  are  not  remarkably  productive.     The  inhabitants  are  in 
geaoral  indoatrions.     The  Volga  and  the  Kama  favour  the  commerce  of 
the  eeoatry  which  diiefly  consists  in  com,  honey,  wax,  potash,  soap,  hides, 
sad  honearf — ^Tlns  government  is  divided  into  10  circles.     The  revenue  is 
tad  to  amount  to  £700,000.     The  Tatars  do  not  pay  a  territorial  impost, 
hat  BMvely  a  capitation-tax. — The  population  is  reckoned  at  900,000  souls, 
sf  whoea  500,000  are  slaves,  or  cuistricH  glehcB^  four-fifths  of  them  belong- 
iag  to  the  crown.^ — The  city  of  Kasan  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
Velga.    It  contains  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000  are  Tatars. 
It  was  nearly  wholly  destroyed  in  1820  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
laagarine  in  the  citadel,  but  is  Cast  rising  in  greater  magnificence  from  its 
adaML     It  already  contains  41  churches  and  4  convents.     The  university 
sf  Kaean  was  founded  in  180S,  and  is  a  highly  flourishing  institution,  be- 
m^  resorted  to  by  the  youth  of  14  governments  for  instructicm.     There  is 
abo  an  academical  gymnasium  in  which  all  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  are  taught,  and  a  military  school  for  350  cadets,  in  this  town. 
The  marine  arsenal  is  a  considerable  building  in  the  suburbs ;  and  there  is 
a  dockyard  in  which  ships  of  war  are  built  for  the  Caspian  fleet.     Kasan 
csodncts  a  brisk  trade  with  St  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Tobolsk,  Astrakhan, 
litaty  Moscow,  and  Orenburg, — The  other  towns  in  the  government  of 
Kaan  are :  Zareva-Kolachaisky  with  3,300  inhabitants ;  Kosmodem-jansk 
with  2,500  inhabitants;  Jadrin  with  1,000,  Tschehoksary  with  5,500, 
T^viUh  wi&  1,500,  Swiahth  with  3,500,   Tefwchi  with  1,000,  Spask 
with  800,  Laischef  with  600,  Tsohistopolsey  and  Mamadisc/t  with  350 
lahabitantB. 

Government  of  Wiatka.]  The  government  of  Wiatka  is  bounded 
SB  the  N.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  £.  by  Perm  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Orenburg ;  on 
ths  S.  by  Kasan ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Ksslsroraa.  It  is  a  wild  and  uncultivated  province.  The  principal  stream 
ii  the  Wiaikoy  a  tributary  of  the  Kama.  In  1820  the  population  amount- 
ad  to  I»265)900« — ^The  principal  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pro« 
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Tince,  contains  about  12,000  iahabttants.  (Mof  is  a  town  of  S^OOO  im 
habitants.  Kotelnitsh  contains  4,000  and  Jarantk  5,000  inbabitaisti 
Hie  other  principal  towns  are  Urahum^  Jelabuga^  Sarmpulf  NoKntk,  JSic 
kodfk  and  OUucf, 

Government  of  Perm.]]     The  province  of  Perai  receives  its  iukb* 
from  the  Biairmans  or  Permians  already  noticed.     It  is  bonaded  on  tin 
N.W.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  N.E.  and  £.  by  Tobolsk ;  on  the  S.  by  Oran 
burg ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Wiatka.     The  soil  is  not  good,  especially  in  xhn 
northern  districts.     The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  till  it  ap* 
preaches  the  Siberian  frontiers,  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  mountains.     In  tbe 
district  of  Ochansk  a  considerable  niimber  of  Spanish  sheep  are  reaved 
The  principal  river  is  the  Kama.     The  population  is  estimated  in  the 
Petersburg  Z$its6hrift  of  February  1835,  at  1,143,902  souls,  of  wliosn 
601,218  were  females,  and  54,416  paid  no  taxes.     The  Bashkin  in  thin 
province  are  a  numerous  and  handsome  race,  fond  of  wnaments  and  gaatiy 
dresses.     The  revenue  in  1829  was  11,117,000  riz-doUari.     The  miaeo 
of  iron  and  copper  poduced  in  the  same  year  1,616,000  rix-dollaiB — Thm 
capital,  Pertf^  was  founded  by  Catherine.     It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kama,  and  is  covered  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  forest,  whose  trees 
reach  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.    It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  bnilt, 
and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.     From  Petm  to  Koumgour^  a  dis- 
tance of  91  versts,  the  road,  says  Cochrane,  is  good,  and  the  country  fer> 
tile,  with  hills  traversing  it  in  all  directions,  and  valleys  filled  with  thriv- 
ing villages.    Osaa  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants.    SoUkamsk  has  5,000  ; 
IrhU  S,500 ;  Bkatherineburg  is  a  well-built  city,  founded  by  Catherine 
near  the  source  of  the  Izetty  and  containing  15,000  inhabitants,  who  Brm 
generally,  even  those  who  may  be  styled  opulent,  bondsmen  to  governmoat 
or  to  private  individuals.     It  is  2,496  versts  from  PeterBbui^,  and  SdS 
from  Perm.    Hiere  are  large  iron  and  copper-fonnderies  in  the  neighboiir- 
hood,  the  latter  of  which  supply  the  mint  of  the  city  with  metal  for  coining 
9,000,000  of  rubles  annually.     These  are  badly  executed,  and  the  metal 
itself  is  very  impure.     Cochrane  says  that  6,000  fine  young  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  hare  washing  the  sand  of  the  river  for  gold.     The  Yn- 
kooleif  imn-foundery  is  a  magnificent  establishment  en^loying  above  S^OOO 
persons. 

GovERNBiBNT  OF  SiMBiRSK.]  This  government  is  bonnded  on  the 
N.  by  Kasan  ;  on  the  £.  by  Orenburg :  on  the  S.  by  Saratof ;  on  the  & 
W.  by  Pensa:  and  on  the  N.  by  Nishni  Novgorod.  Its  popnJation 
may  amount  at  present  to  1,200,000  souls,  of  whom  48,000  are  Tn- 
tars  of  the  Kasan  stem  ;  and  18,000  Tcheremisses  governed  by  their  own 
iotmch,  Hermann  says  that  220,399  peasants  in  this  government  are 
serfs  of  the  crown,  and  234,586  belong  to  the  nobles.  So  that  we  may 
suppose,  including  the  wives  and  families  of  these  peasants,  there  are 
900,000  souls  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Public  instruction  is  much  neglect- 
ed in  thu  government.  According  to  law  every  chief  town  of  a  govern- 
ment should  possess  a  gymnasium,  and  every  town  of  a  circle  should  have 
a  central  school ;  but  there  were  only  two  schools  in  this  government  when 
Dr  Erdmann  visited  it  in  1824,  In  the  same  year  there  were  43  distiller- 
ies, 3  J  tanneries,  4  linen  and  3  cotton  manufactories,  5  cloth  manufactor- 
ies, 7  soapworka,  and  5  manufiutories  of  potash.  Grain,  Init,  fruit,  horses, 
cattle,  skins,  and  tallow  are  largely  exported  upon  the  Volga.  Its  princi- 
pal town  is  Simbirsk,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  between 
the  Wolga  and  Swisja,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.     The  houses  are 
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Ife  nMD  make  a  vaA  vpob  tbeir  sicm;  tlie  women  sew  figures  on  tba 

Wks  of  tbe  baaadny  the  fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.    Their  earn- 

mtr  cAkm  are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  aqoare,  and  built 

a(  weed*     The  Ostmka  are  properly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  engage 

hk  great  himtug'  ezpeditionsu     The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.    No- 

Ihiog  is  ao  dirty  and  disgosting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  liring ; 

yet  they  enjoy  good  heahiL     They  generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nerroQs, 

aad  other  dnoiiic  diaeasea.     Tlie  Ostiaks  are  still  pagans.     In  swearing 

silfgiaace  to  a  new  enop«ior,  they  are  made  to  go  on  tibeir  knees  before  a 

'a  sftin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  Ostiak  is 

with  a  pieoe  of  bread  on  the  pomt  of  a  knife,  and  takes  his  oath 

ia  the  £M9wmg  tenna :  '  If  in  tbe  course  of  my  life  I  become  unfaithful 

t»  ssy  casr,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c.  &c  may 

a  hev  denmr  me !  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 

ihii  Bze  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  heart  I'     Hiis  is  a  cere- 

taed  among  all  the  idolatrous  people  of  Siberia.     The  bear  enjoys 

diem  a  rel^oas  YeneiBtion.    They  make  sacrifices  before  gmng  out 

to  koBt  this  aninml ;  and  after  having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  bis  memmy 

by  an  e^pwtory  fete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  his  manes." — The  Tepi" 

or  Tqtiari  are  a  mixed  race  whose  numbers,  in  1796,  amounted  to 

50,000  aonla. 

6ik,  Samoiedei,2     '^^  Samoiedes,  properly  so  called,  occupy  an  im- 

esteat  of  territmy  covered  with  heath  and  morasses.    Their  country 

is  boaaded  ia  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  and  in  Asia  by  the  Olenek. 

They  are  a  race  of  Tery  diminutive  stature :  seldom  exceeding  5,  and  often 

saasuring  only  4  feet.    They  have  short  legs,  a  large  flat  head,  a  flat  nose, 

a  wide  month,  large  ears,  and  a  scanty  beard ;  their  eyes  are  small,  black, 

md  MyrlffT ;  and  to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive-coloured  skin  per-^ 

petaaliy  smeared  with  grease,  and  very  black  bristly  hair.    Their  women, 

however,  are  said  to  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.    It  is  thought 

thst  the  whole  Samoied  race  has  moved  down  the  course  of  the  Yenisei. 

Their  amnbera  were  esthnated  in  1796  at  30,000. 

The  Yakant9*'2  Tlie  Yakouts  are  a  numerous  tribe  of  Siberians,  amount- 
aa^  It  is  aaid,  to  between  2  and  300,000  souls,  who  tend  their  herds  and 
Mks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lena,  from  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Witim  aad  the  Olekma,  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Aldan,  on  the  £.  side  of 
fhit  river;  extendu^  along  the  arctic  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kovhna  as  frr  as  t£at  of  the  Indigirka.  The  origin  of  these  people  is 
iavolved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  that  of  other  nations ;  and  as  they  possess 
written  records  nor  oral  tradition  on  this  point,  we  are  left  to  draw 
conjectares  from  their  physiognomy  and  language  alone.  As  in  the 
,  they  resemble  more  lh»  Tatar  than  the  Mongol  race ;  and  as  tlie 
hm  evidently  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Krasnojarski  and  Barbinski 
Tstsrs,  aldsongh  containing  many  Buriat,  Mongol,  and  Tungousian  words, 
«e  are  indiaed  to  pronounce  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Tatar  race :  an 
opiaioa  which  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a  Tatar  tribe 
sear  KraBnojarsk,  bearing  the  name  of  Ssagai  (being  also  very  similar  to 
the  Yakonta  in  manners  and  customs,)  and  the  national  name  of  the  Ya- 
koats  being  Soeha ;  for  the  former  name  was  given  to  them  by  the  RuS" 
WB%  and  has  no  meaning  in  their  own  tongue.  They  are  divided  into 
tspo  tribes,  tbe  BaHlin»ki  and  the  Khangafasskij  which  had  both  been 
compelled,  for  some  reason,  to  emigrate  at  about  the  same  period,  from  a 
taoce  southern  country,  to  die  cold  and  dismal  regions  in  which  they  ai'o 
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now  found.     A  people,  called  the  Khorinziy  whose  dwetting  pbcee  had 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  joined  the  former  of  theae  tribes* 
among  whom  they  long  preserred  their  language,  costoma,  and  jnannenBy 
till  they  became  gradually  so  blended  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled,  that  it  would  now  be  nearly  imposeible  to  distinguiah  tbem. 
The  religion  of  this  people  is  obviously  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  the 
Mongols,  or  Shamanism :  but  it  has  undergone  so  many  changes — owing  to 
their  being  ignorant  of  writing,  and  therefore  compeUed  to  trust  all  tfanr 
knowledge  to  oral  tradidon,  and  to  their  migratiny  life — ^that  it  preeenta 
now  such  a  mass  of  confusion  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  beJiere 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ar-toion  *  gracious  Lord.'     His  wife  m 
called  Kjuhei  Khotun  '  great  lady,*  who,  they  believe,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  for  which  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird.     There  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  thunder  and  light- 
ning, called  Sjffuga-^oion  '  hatchet  lord ;'  and  a  ^  giver  of  all  good,'  each 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shesffugai-toum  / 
and  who  has  likewise  a  wife  named  AksstU.     They  also  believe  in  a  aort 
of  mediator,  who  receives  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  divimty* 
and  who  ia  named  Aksskit.     'This  personage  is  said  to  assume  variona 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  a  white-mouthed,  long-haired  stallion,  • 
crow,  an  eagle,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  consequence  excluded 
from  their  board.    Their  principal  worship,  however,  is  directed  to  the  smr 
and  fire ;  for  they  never  take  a  meal  without  first  throwing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare*s  milk  into  the  flame.    Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  been 
separated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.     The  milk, 
mixed  with  water,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  of  cow-skin,  in  which  it  is 
shaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  tiU  it  has  fermented  and  forms  the  hdmtdg^ 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  t-o  intoxicate.     When  a  sufficient  quantity—- 
with  rich  people  sometimes  amounting  to  above  1000  pails — ^is  thus  c<^ 
lected,  each  man  invites  his  friends  and  relations,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  oa 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  number  of  guests,  invited  and  uninvited, 
all  drest  in  their  best  attire.     Tlie  shamans  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  die 
^aort  (hut)  on  horses'  skins  adorned  with  branches  from  the  biroh-tree  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  sacred 
band  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  or  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  false  oath,  to  take  the 
cup.     These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  differing  in 
size  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pail  to  a  whole  pail.     Having  filled  one  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  before  the  embers  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  after  having 
held  the  cup  for  a  few  minutes  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator ; 
and  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  they  perform  as  many  libations  to 
his  wife.    The  next  libations  are  for  the  members  composing  the  assemUy, 
in  a  southern  direction.    The  fourth  are  made  in  a  western  direction,  in 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumerate  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  chief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes.     The  fifth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits — of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  malea 
and  females — in  a  northern  direction.    The  sixth  are  offered  to  the  manea 
of  the  deceased  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  according  to  the  universal  be> 
lief  of  this  people,  either  become  united  with,  or  are  clianged  into,  demeoa. 
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Ikft  laife  ««  intended  to  gain  the  lavmm  of  an  old  female  spirit,  who  sn* 
the  birtk  and  growth  of  calvfla.    These  sacrifices  being  overy  the 
tnrmng  to  the  £•,  offers  np  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  these  b^iig  condnded,  he  takes  off  his  cap»  and  waring  it  to- 

sa  ttmi  /  (give  or  bestow)  an  exclamation  which  is  thrice 

by  an  the  people  present.  He  then  takes  the  aboye-mentioned 
and  haying*  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  round  for  the  same  purpose  to 
the  other  nhnmnwe  and  head  men,  excluding  all  those  who  have  been  pol- 
lated  by  the  recent  touch  of  a  corpse,  or  are  thought  guilty  of  theft  or  per- 
j«y.  Women  are  excluded,  not  only  from  drinking  out  of  this  cup,  but 
&8BB  dw  wiiole  ceremony.  The  assembly  now  betake  themselyes  into  the 
spea  sir,  where  tbeiy  seat  themselyes,  in  a  semicircle  facxog  the  £.,  and 
sppssitp  two  sacred  birch-trees,  called  bagakhy  before  which  all  the  yessels 
the  knimniw  are  placed.  The  cup  is  now  filled,  and  goes  three 
round,  a  ceronony  in  which  the  course  of  the  sun  is  strictly  obseryed. 
By  ihis  time  the  gentry  begin  to  get  merry ;  and  starting  i^,  they  com- 
aeaee  wrastling  and  foot-matches ;  for  which  each  fJEumly  produces  its  own 
chsmpioB.  Tlieee  sports  are  followed  by  horse-races ;  and  the  joy  and 
Mkrity  of  the  day  are  thus  continued  till  all  the  liquor  is  drank ;  after 
whidi  the  company  separate.  These  feasts  are  continued  till  about  the 
85fh  of  the  month,  when  the  people  begin  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-bark 
for  the  winter ;  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-making,  gathering  of  berries, 
&e.    The  iibainsum  are  of  both  sexes.    When  any  one  wishes  to  become  a 

of  the  holy  community,  he  begins  by  playing  the  mad-man,  throws 

into  fire  and  water,  cuts  and  half  strangles  himself,  obliging  his 
finds  to  watch  him.  These  paroxysms  being  oyer,  he  declares  that  the 
deril  has  elected  him  a  pri^t,  and  one  of  the  brotherhood  undertakes  his 
isitiBtion,  fribid  is  generally  completed  in  three  days.  Their  principal 
eflployment  ia  in  the  character  of  exorcists ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
Buyiiae  of  the  multitude,  they  haye  reconise  to  the  most,  disgusting  exhi- 
Mlam,  in  which,  howeyer,  they  display  no  little  skUL  Thus  they  pretend 
to  cot  their  throats,  chop  off  their  legs,  and  suck  their  marrow,  plunge 
kaitss  into  their  bodies,  months,  eyes,  Sec,  and  then  shaking  them  out  of 
Mr  booSa,  hc^  The  Yakonts  calculate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  yery 
aMdaona  obaeryers  of  the  stars,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 
light,  and  it  is  daefly  by  obserring  the  heayenly  bodies  that  they  are 
casbled  to  compute  the  probable  length  of  the  winter,  and  make  prorisions 
hr  their  cattle  accordingly ;  often  by  purchasing  hay  from  the  Russians  at 
nry  high  prices.  Neyertheless  their  losses  in  cattle  are  yery  great,  chiefly 
suing  to  the  snow  oocarionally  melting  and  then  again  fireeaing  so  hard 
over  fbe  anrface  that  the  animals  cannot  get  at  the  grass :  when  the  people 
ksfo  lecovrse  to  willow  and  birch-branches,  with  which  they  subsist  their 
snaals  till  the  retom  of  spring.  Their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  horses ; 
but  their  herds  are  much  reduced.  Of  homed  cattle  they  haye  much  less 
tiaa  formerly.  The  Yakonts  seem  a  much  more  obserying  people  than 
aaay  of  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  their  memory  is  remarkably  acute. 
Polyganiy  is  practised ;  although  the  first  wife  alone  is  considered  as  the 
legal  spOBse.  If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  sends  his  agent  to  the  girl's 
hdier,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  kcUum  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
female,  and  the  portion  to  be  giyen  to  the  daughter,  both  consisting  of 

cattle,  ineat,  peltry,  &c ;  and  the  contract  is  yoid,  unless  the  latter 

to  the  marriage*     There  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare's 

iedi  aaMR^  the  maniage-portion,  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  is  generally 
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magnificence.  In  front  aro  the  noble  Irtysh  and  Tobol,  joining  their  wi 
ters  from  the  east  and  sonth,  and  continuing  their  united  conne  throng 
the  black  and  impenetrable  forests^  till  lost  on  the  verge  of  the  horisoi 
The  numerous  pasture  lands  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  river,  with  here  an 
there  a  smoking  chimney,  enliven  the  scene,  and  render  the  place,  with  a 
its  surrounding  but  distant  deserts,  a  really  enviable  retreat.  Immediate 
\y  under  the  eye  is  the  river  and  lower  town,  with  its  regularly  intoi 
secting  streets ;  all  these  afford  ocular  demonstration  the  Tobolsk  is  la 
from  being  a  dull  place ;  yet,  even  in  summer,  the  situation  is  very  co)< 
and  bleak,  being  in  the  latitude  of  near  59*,  and  the  thermometer,  darini 
winter,  at  times  falling  as  low  as  40*  and  43*  of  Reaumur ;  while,  on  thi 
other  hand,  it  is  not  always  free  from  the  opposite  unpleasantness  of  ex 
treme  heat."  Sibir,  the  capital  of  the  Tatars  while  they  ruled  Siberia,  wai 
situated  about  10  or  11  miles  from  Tobolsk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

District  qflschim.']  The  district  of  Ischim  lies  to  the  S.  of  Tobolsi 
and  comes  in  contact  on  the  S*  with  the  great  steppe  of  Issim  or  Ischim. 
in  which  the  Kirghisses  of  the  middle  horde  wander.  To  repel  the  in< 
tasions  of  these  wild  tribes,  a  line  of  military  posts  extends  here  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Irtysh. 

Circle  of  Kurgan.']  The  circle  of  Kurgan,  S.W.  from  Tobolsk,  has  been 
Called  Siberian  Italy.  It  is  a  fine  fertile  country.  Kotzebue  thus  describes 
the  amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Kurgan  indulge  :  "  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  wash 
linen,  and  to  bathe ;  these  baths  are  converted  by  them  into  admirable 
gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross  the  Tobol,  swimming  grace* 
fully  and  without  effort,  leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  lying  on  the  water  with  their  face  upwards ;  they  often  par- 
sue  one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another, 
and  plunge  together ;  they  remind  a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fa- 
ble ;  and  so  far  do  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  diem 
would  apprehend  every  moment  they  should  see  them  go  the  bottom.  The 
whole  b  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ;  the  head  alone  appears  ont 
of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of  the  form  of  the  bosom,  one 
might  doubt  of  their  sex." 

Tatar  inhabitants,']  Cochrane  has  sketched  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
Tatar  inhabitants  of  this  government :  **  These  Tartars,  says  be,  *'  are 
of  the  Basbkire  race.  I  could  not  help  obserring  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
their  houses,  the  civility  of  the  people,  and  the  good  economy  of  their 
lands.  I  slept  most  contentedly  in  these  dwellings ;  feeding  upon  milk  and 
cakes,  but  seldom  tasted  animal  food.  The  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  ia 
light,  if  not  neat ;  being  merely  a  plain  white  shift,  with  a  sash  round  the 
waist  to  support  the  bosom  ;  besides  this  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  ap- 
parel, except  the  handkerchief  on  the  head.  The  young  girls  had  the  hair 
plaited  and  hanging  down  like  the  Biscay  girls,  or  brought  up  under  the 
left  arm,  and  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shift  by  a  riband.  Such  is  the 
simple  summer-dress ;  the  winter,  or  gala  one,  is,  however,  more  tavrdry. 
Their  features  appear  delicate,  but  their  limbs  are  strong,  and  their  complex- 
ion very  dark.  At  Kamenski  I  quitted  the  gpreat  Siberian  road,  not  far  from 
Tara,  passing  several  neat  Tartar  villages,  whose  white  plastered  chimneyt 
and  ovens  reminded  me  a  little  of  those  in  my  own  country.  The  famitare 
consists  of  a  few  earthenware  utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea-things  ;  one  half  of 
the  room  is  elevated  above  the  other  about  fourteen  inches,  and  that  half 
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alike  for  mtlingy  ileeptng,  and  sloro-roov.  Tliey  aro  partiea* 
Iv  ia  iMving  dean  beddingy  and  nuuiy  pillow* ;  the  latter  of  wliidi  are  al* 
wfi  pveBented  to  a  atraiiger  to  raise  and  soften  liis  seat,  as  they  haye  nei- 
tfer  ebain  nor  stools.  A  Tarter  dwelling  has  always,  if  possible,  attadied 
ts  h  ihe  coaTvoienoe  of  a  vegetable  garden.  The  women,  I  obserred,  ne- 
scr  preamae  to  eat  or  drink  till  their  better  or  worse  half  has  finished,  and 
but  seldom  while  in  their  presence." 
GoTBRXMEKT  OP  ToMSK.]  This  goTemment,  comprehending  the 
ktiies  Bttnated  on  the  Upper  Obi  and  on  the  Yenisei,  la  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  ^  E  by  Irkontsk ;  on  the  S.  hy  Chinese  Mon- 
gsfia ;  on  the  S. W.  by  the  Ktrghissian  steppes ;  and  on  the  W.  by  To- 
Wsk.  This  district  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  80,000 
pay  taxes.     The  Krosa  levenne  is  about  3,000,000  of  rubles. 

Ibwn  ^  Tomsk,'2  The  town  of  Tomsk  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of 
ihe  Tom,  near  its  month.  It  is  greatly  subject  to  inundations  from  the  rt- 
wr.  IlB  popalaUon  amounts  to  i^ont  10,000.  Malte  Bmn  thinks  that  the 
position  of  thb  town  will  perhaps  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
;  bat  Coehrane  says  it  appears  an  ineligible  place  as  the  seat  of  a 
There  ia  here  a  military  school  with  400  students,  and  a 
proviadal  college  without  masters  or  scholars. 

Grde  ^BUsk  and  Chinese  frontier,']  The  circle  of  Biisk,  to  the  S.  of 
is  the  most  southern  part  of  this  goremment,  and  enjo3rs  a  mild 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Little  Altai  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
htysh.  Cochrane  skirted  this  district  along  the  Chinese  frontier  line.  He 
dsKjibea  SemipalaHnsky  as  a  neat  garrisoned  town,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
country.  At  Poyantj^arsk  beyond  the  Irtysh  our  trayeller 
maloiia  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  form, 
ailh  caaunben  and  bread,  the  general  summer-diet  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Uhimsky  according  to  Cochrane,  may  be  said  to  commence  that  chain 
rfkfty  moantains  which  divides  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  The 
esoBtry  oo  the  W.  side  of  the  Irtysh  here  presents  some  fine  hills  and  dales, 
wA  moBBtaiiMms  breaks  in  the  background,  while  the  Russian  side  is  still 
a  fevri  steppe.  At  Uvarova  **  that  unproductire  and  endless  fiat,  which 
eHoMis  from  Ubinsk  to  Tobolsk  and  the  Frosen  sea,  and  from  the  Ural 
ehsin  far  eastward  of  Tomsk,  is  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  yariety  of  hilly 
cantry,  mndi  cnltiTation,  and  some  forest-spots."  Ueikamenagorsk  is 
plaoed  in  a  Taat  level,  bounded  £.  and  W.  by  lefty  distant  mountains. 
Rom  this  point  to  Boukhtarma  the  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  *  the  ra- 
pid Ulba'  tfarottgh  a  romantic  country.  **  Boukhtarma,*'  says  Codirane, 
"stands  on  the  i^ght  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
tke  uotTeise.  It  is  environed  by  the  noblest  mountains,  which  yet  appear  to 
huft  no  other  connexion  with  each  other  than  that  of  standing  together  on 
dbe  ssme  globe ;  they  are  in  fact  so  many  beautiful  hills  placed  on  a  perfect- 
ly level  pjain,  so  that  a  traveller  may  go  round  them  without  an  ascent  or 
dcseeat  c^  ten  perpendicular  feet.  From  this  may  be  imagined  the  roman- 
fie  beauty  of  the  valleys  which  intervene ;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a 
Mitation,  ia  to  be  seen,  save  only  in  the  fortress — ^nothing  but  grass.  The 
TaDey  is  one  continued  carpet  of  herbage,  forming,  in  contrast  with  the 
sterile  mountains,  a  picturesque  solitude,  undistuibed,  except  during  the 
i^ht,  by  the  barking  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  From  the 
Bsakhtarminsk  to  Narym  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name  is  a  distance  of 
160  mEea  through  a  beautiful  country.  Malaya  Narymka  is  the  last  Russian 
ipot  on  du)  frontier.    **  An  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  here  are  all  that 
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are  left  to  mark  the  boondviea  of  two  aiicli  migbty  empiree  as  Roasia  •■ 
Cbuuu"  Cochrane  deecribes  the  aoenery  here  as  wild  and  deserted 
**  some  of  the  loftiest  granite  moimtains  spreading  in  yaiioaa  direction! 
enclosing  some  of  the  most  loxariant  Talleys  in  the  wwldy — ^yet  all  deserted 
all  this  fine  and  fertile  tract  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  merely  to  constitate  i 
neutral  territory."  The  first  Chinese  settlement  is  80  miles  distant  iroi 
this  spot. 

Provinck  of  Irkoutsk.^  The  ancient  goremment  of  Irkoutsk  com 
prehended  more  than  one-half  of  Siberia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  b; 
the  Polar  ocean ;  on  the  £.  by  the  straita  and  sea  of  Behring ;  the  Easten 
ocean,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  oi 
the  W.  by  the  government  of  Tomsk.  In  1823  it  was  divided  into  th 
government  of  Irkontsk,  the  province  of  Irkoutsk,  the  district  of  Kanat 
schatka,  and  the  country  of  Tchoukotsk.  Tho  population  of  this  ancien 
government  in  1820  was  510,000  souls. 

Government  of  Irkoutsk^  Of  the  above  population  about  one-half  be- 
longs to  the  new  government  of  Irkoutsk.  It  is  composed  of  Russians 
Cossacks,  Tungusians,  Mongols,  and  Buriats.  This  government  is  divid- 
ed into  the  six  districts  of  Irkoutsk,  Kirensk,  Nertchinsk,  Niahni^Udinak 
Selenginak,  and  Vershni-Udinsk,  comprehending  a  total  superficies  probablj 
double  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France.— The  town  of  Irkoutsk  has  a  po- 
pulation of  15,000,  including  2000  soldiers.  Cochrane  says  that  '^  it  scarce- 
ly deserves  the  name  of  city,  except  for  its  public  buildings,  which  are 
good ;  yet  though  I  confess  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  fine  town,  I  could  nol 
but  feel  disappointed  from  its  total  want  of  original  plan,  as  well  as  \u 
present  want  of  regularity,  which  must  retard  its  advancement  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Tobolsk  is  certainly  its  superior  in  every  thing  except  its 
situation,  and  the  singularly  fine  appearance  of  a  few  buildings,  public  and 
private.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles,  but  there  are  in 
some  of  them  gaps  of  two  and  three  hundred  yards,  without  a  building. 
There  are,  however,  many  fine  points  of  view ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  Irkoutsk  has  been  raised  into  a  government  andcity  only  within  these 
forty  years,  its  progress  towards  improvement  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
bouses  are  for  the  greater  part  of  wood,  though  many  are  of  brick,  and 
constructed  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture.  Of  the  churches  there  are 
at  least  a  dozen,  which  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  its  ap* 
pearance ;  the  exchange  and  public  bazars  are  a  fine  range  of  buildings, 
with  a  superb  saloon  in  the  centre,  where  public  balls  and  masquerades  are 
held,  at  least  as  often  as  once  Spfortnight  during  the  long  winters,  besides 
numerous  private  balls*  Of  society  there  is  but  little,  but  that  little  is 
good,  and  mostly  German." 

Vershni'Udinsk  and  Selenginsk,'^  Fershni'Udinsk  is  a  large,  popnlous, 
and  flourishing  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selenga,  200  miles  from 
Irkoutsk.  It  is  the  grand  mart  between  the  latter  place  and  Kiskhta, 
**  and  has  risen"  says  Cochrane,  "  upon  the  ruins  of  Selenginsk.  A  very 
lucrative  and  considerable  trade,"  continues  the  same  author,  ^*  is  carried 
on  round  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  Buriats,  who  are  very  numerous  and 
wealthy,  in  furs  and  cattle.  There  is  a  strong  garrison  kept  up,  it  being 
considerod  as  a  frontier  place,  and  a  daily. communication,  by  a  formal  re* 
port,  is  held  with  Selenginsk.  The  town  contains  400  houses,  and  about 
2,600  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  considered  healthy,  and  is  so  far  plea* 
sant,  that  there  ii  a  very  good,  though  small,  circle  of  society.  From  it 
to  Selenginsk  are  70  miles,  which  I  performed,  along  the  transparent  Se* 
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hmg^  m  7  faonm.     The  banks  of  the  river  bote  the  most  rooMmtic  appear- 

aoe,  tbe  biHa  riaing  abore  one  another  into  the  loftiest  moimtainsy  bat  pre* 

maaag  no  appearance  of  habitation  or  enltiration,  except  in  the  low  tsI- 

hj^     The  Tillages  are,  howeyer,  withm  fonr  and  fifa  miles  of  each  other, 

ikng  both  the  banks  of  the  riyer.     The  city  of  Selenginsk,  standing  tipon 

Ae  right  bank  of  the  rirer,  is,  indeed,  a  miserably  decayed  place, — art  and  na* 

tve  seeBoing  to  do  their  utmost  to  bnry  it  in  oblivion.     A  garrison  of  one 

tiiiaiiiinil  men  is  still  kept  up, — to  no  purpose ;  for  the  locality  of  Verch- 

aey-Ucfin:^  most   soon  complete  its  ruin.     Selenginsk  has  also  suffered 

moAj  of  late,  from  two  serioas  fires,  and  is,  in  other  parts,  tumbling  down 

iom  the  eacroachment  of  the  river,  which  annually  makes  great  inroads. 

It  ii  but  twenty  yeara  since  the  present  centre  of  &e  river  was  the  centre 

^thedty:  the  inhabitants  have  continued  to  recede  as  fsr  as  possible. 

Some  embankmenta  they  made,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  were  wadied 

awsy  in  the  antoxnn ;  and  the  foundations  of  many  houses  will,  no  doubt, 

be  destroyed  on  the  next  breaking  up  of  tlie  river.     There  are  about  200 

iwdliags,  and  1000  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  military.     The  vi- 

daisy  is,  howerer,  Tery  well  peopled ;  and  there  is  much  com  raised  by 

aone  coknues  of  Poles,  who  were  transplanted  hither,  by  the  Empress 

Catheriae,  abosit  1791.     They  are  the  only  people  I  have  seen  in  Siboia, 

who  apply  manure  to  dieir  lands,  and  doubtless  receive  it  again  with  in** 


NerfcktH^J^  The  town  of  Nertchinsk  is  aliout  500  miles  firom  Nisli« 
B>Udinsk.  It  is  ill  built  and  contuns  only  about  1000  inhabitants.  It 
h  ataated  cm  the  frontier  of  the  Shilka  and  Nertcha  rivers,  whose  conflu- 
cat  streams  unite  with  the  Amoor.  The  mines  belonging  to  this  place  axe 
worked  by  oonvicts  whose  number  are  said  to  amount  to  2000. 

tSakkiaJ]  Kiakhta  is  a  neat  and  regularly  built  town  upon  the  right 
kak  of  the  little  stream  Kiakhta,  in  the  district  of  Nishni-Udinsk,  18 
ksgnes  S.  from  Selenginsk.  The  little  brook  of  its  own  name  serves  as 
Ae  bomidary  of  Russia  and  China,  and  the  trade  betwixt  the  two  empires 
ii  ctieAy  conducted  here.  The  place  of  commerce  is  called  Old  Kiaihta, 
None  but  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside  in  it.  About  200  fathoms  from 
(M  Ejakhta  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  merchants  called  Maimatehm^ 
Kiakhta  was  founded  in  1728 ;  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
1200.  We  have  described  the  trade  conducted  here  with  China  in  a  pre- 
cesding  dmpter. 

DiSriet  qfOkkotA.'}  The  most  easteriy  parts  of  Siberia  are  compre- 
headed  in  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  a 
Uly  country,  covered  with  marshy  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by 
the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  N.W.  by  Behring's  straits ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea 
of  Ksmtschatka  and  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  mo- 
den  province  of  Irkoutsk.  The  chief  town  is  Okhotsk  situated  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  rivers  Okota  and  Kouktui,  and  containing 
a  population  of  about  1500  souls.  The  surrounding  country  produces  fine 
timber,  in  consequence  of  which  a  dock-yard  has  been  built.  Tbe  duty 
■poB  imported  goods  here  does  not  exceed  £300  per  annum,  although  the 
American  company  import  their  goods  here.  '^  The  produce  arriving  at 
Okotsk,"  aays  Cochrane,  *'  has  to  choose  betwixt  the  dangers  of  a  bad 
nsdstsad,  and  of  a  very  difficult  port.  From  Okotsk  to  Irkoutsk  and 
Kiakhta,  are  near  three  thousand  miles  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
Wad  esrriage  in  the  worid ;  a  journey  which  cannot  be  accomplished  during 
ihstessoB  in  which  the  Teasels  generally  arrive  at  Okot^;  ooiiequently 

IV.  ^ 
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one  year's  intevett  of  ihb  money  n  sank,  bendet  the  ezporare  of  tlie  good^ 
to  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  warebonse-keepers,  and  the  dampne«% 
of  the  atmoaphere.  The  only  period  in  which  the  port  of  Okotek  can  be 
approached  or  departed  from,  is  between  the  months  of  July  and  Octojber^ 
or  only  fonr  months.  The  general  period  for  yessels  arrinng  is  the  hotter 
part  of  Jnly  or  beginning  of  Angnst ;  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  oi 
their  cargoes  being  fonvarded  to  Yakntsk  in  time  to  take  the  winter  rood, 
and  reach  the  fair  of  Kiakhta  during  the  same  season,  as  the  fair  eoin-> 
mences  in  February." 

Country  of  the  TschukUches,"]  The  proTince  of  Okhotsk  comprehends 
the  country  of  the  Tschnktscfaes,  which  extends  from  Behring's  straita  to 
the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  and  between  the  64th  and  7l8t  parallels.  Tiie 
valleys  are  here  filled  with  morasses  and  small  lakes  ;  the  mountains  are  of 
moderate  height.  The  inhabitants  are  fishers  and  hunters,  and  live  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty ;  their  numbers,  according  to  Sarytachef,  arooana 
io  about  10,000.  Tliere  is  a  tradition  among  the  Tschnktsches,  that  the 
strait  which  separates  them  from  the  opposite  shore  towards  the  N.  was 
not  formerly  covered  with  ice,  and  that  the  inhabitants  passed  it  in  their. 
baydars  or  boats. 

CwifUry  of  the  KoriahsJ^  The  Koriaks  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Anadyr  and  the  peninsula  of  KamtBchatka.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes, — the  one  of  which  are  located,  the  other  pursue  a  nomade  life* 
The  former  are  chiefly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  where 
they  dwell  in  villages  resembling  those  of  Ae  ElamtBchadalians.  Their 
numbers  amount  to  about  1600,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery* 
The  nomade  Koriaks  pay  no  tribute  to  Russia,  and  often  commit  depre^ 
dations  on  their  more  pacific  neighbours.  Cochrane  says  they  have  the 
same  features,  manners,  customs,  and  language,  as  the  Tschnktsches. 

Peninsula  of  Kamtsckalka.^  This  large  peninsula  formerly  formed  m 
subdivision  of  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  but  must  now  be  regarded  aa  be* 
longing,  with  the  Little  Kuriles  and  adjacent  islands,  to  the  province  of 
Irkoutsk.  It  extends  from  51'  to  GSl"  N.  kt.  and  between  IdS"*  and  173^ 
lO'  E.  long.,  terminating  towards  the  6.  in  cape  Lopatka.  A  magnificent 
chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  with  numerous  peaks,  which  seem  to  be  con* 
nected  with  the  Jablonnoi  mountains  on  the  N.  and  with  the  Kurile  is- 
lands at  their  southern  extremity,  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  penm* 
sula,  and  give  birth  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Kamtschatka  is  the  only 
navigable  one,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  150  miles  inland. 
Thm  are  also  a  number  of  lakes  of  considerable  size.  The  soil  is  voice- 
nic  and  stony.  The  winter  is  of  ten  months  duration,  and  the  soil  at  the 
depth  of  S4  or  30  inches  is  always  frozen ;  but  the  cold  is  never  very  in- 
tense, the  sea-fogs  keeping  up  a  humid  and  comparatively  mild  state  of 
atmosphere.  Spring  ii  the  moat  agreeable  time,  but  the  greatest  beat 
occnn  in  July.  Potatoes  never  ripen,  and  pease  only  flower ;  but  tomipa 
and  radiahea  thrive  amaadngly,  and  grass  grows  to  a  great  height*  Fine 
timber  Is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamtschatka  and  Yelofka;  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  wild  berries  and  wild  garlic  abound.  **  The  principal 
riches  of  Kamtschatka,"  says  Codirane,  ^'  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
animals  of  the  chase,  of  which  there  ii  so  prodigious  a  number,  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  inhabitants  to  take  them.  The  most  valuable  are  foxea 
of  various  coloors,  a  few  aee  and  more  river  otters,  with  an  immense 
number  of  sables.  Bears,  wolves,  lein-deer,  and  mountaitt-aheep,  and 
aoHMtlinee  a  few  lyoxea,  are  also  to  be  fooiad.     The  number  of 
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Mmdly  aqpcrted  and  coasniiied  in  tbe  pduunlm  may  lie  abmit  tliiit^ 
Awiindj  of  wfaidi  sables  and  fezes  fonn  the  principal  part*    The  sables 
S8  conndened  at  onoe  tbe  wamest  and  the  coarsest  known ;  the  foxes» 
bnretvr,  especially  the  fiery  red,  are  of  the  finest  species.    Next  to 
ibsM  fins,  the  dogs  of   Kamtschatka  may  he  considered  as  forming  a 
gnat  part  of   their   riches.     These  faithful  and  nsefal  animals  are  em- 
ployed to  traasport  fish,  svpply  the  honse  with  water,  the  cattle  with 
hsy^ — ia  siiorty    to   do  all  the  work  that  hones  perform  in  England. 
They  are  fed  as  circiUBstances  may  dictate,  being  always  left  to  shift  for 
tbcnaelTea  from  Jane  to  October.     They  are  of  a  coarBo  appearance,  in 
shape  lescmbliag  a  common  hotise*dog,  bat  endued  with  great  sagacity ; 
and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  reliered  a  little  by  the  importa- 
tioa  el  horaea*     independent  of  fish  and  wild  animals,  the  Kamtschatdales 
derive  ^ao  a  conaldeiable  benefit  irom  the  smrprising  qnantities  of  geese, 
AaA^  8waDB»  snipes,  and  wild  cocks.     They  are  presented  by  dipping 
ihaa  in  water,  which  freoEing,  they  will  be  good  as  long  as  winter  conti- 
nues ;  at  other  tinaea  they  are  salted."     The  same  authority  informs  us, 
that  the  whole  native  Kamtschatdale  population  does  not  exceed  2760 ;  in 
1784  h  amoonted  to  284S.     Tbe  number  of  Russians  was  1260.     '<  This 
population,''  says  Cochrane,  **  is  now  established  in  villages,  all  built  in  the 
old  Hniwian  style,  which  are  clean  and  comfortable.     During  the  summer, 
'er  fishi^  aeaaoDy  they  leave  their  winter  residences  for  the  balagans,  or 
plseas  which  they  use  for  drying  their  fish.    Thus  the  summer  is  employed 
in  pseparing  food  against  the  winter,  which  latter  is  taken  up  in  the  chaae. 
Bcyood  Una,  the  Kamtschatdale  is  still  the  same  laxy,  drunken,  servile 
aaosal  as  formerly.     Their  ancient  language  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  so  £ur 
ant  of  aae^  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  speak  Russian.     Most  of  the 
ire  baptised,  and  may  be  said  to  live  as  the  Russians  do.    The 
of  real  Kamstchatdales  who  retain  their  ancient  usages  is  small. 
Ihey  reside  on  the  northern  coasts  beyond  Tygil  and  Nisbney  Kamt* 
chalak*     Hospitality  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  character ;  but 
they  an  alao  dbtinguished  by  their  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  their 
hsiMjt^  ia  prorertyial.   Without  being  forward  to  complain  of  ill  treatment, 
they  will  learleaaly  recount  it  when  questioned.  They  are  in  part  governed 
by  their  own  ioUms  or  chiefs,  but  an  annual  visit  is  made  to  each  village 
by  the  isprapnick^  or  chief  judge,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
ssbles^  as  of  admimsteriDg  justice  and  deciding  quarrels.     Their  dress  is 
the  same  as  formerly,  that  for  the  winter  season  being  made  of  the  skins 
ef  bcBBls ;  hut  in  summer  they  wear  nankeens,  and  at  present  there  is 
haidly  a  Kamtschatdale  who  does  not  wear  a  shirt.     The  women  have 
aba  adopted  the  Russian  head-dress,  the  articles  for  which  are  procured 
fihsai  the  pedlars  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate,     it  is  surprising  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  have  now  been  feeling  the  extreme  of  oppression  finom  neglect 
aad  Boal-administration  for  120  years,  should  not  have  become  wiser  and 
economical  in  their  habits  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  might  suppose  they 
a  people  but  yesterday  discovered.     They  will  part  with  tbe  most 
valaable  fun  for  a  trifling  article  or  a  glass  of  spirits." 

laLAJ^DS  iH  THE  EASTERN  Sba.]  The  islands  we  are  about  to  enu- 
merate are  now  comprehended  in  tbe  province  of  Irkoutsk.  ImogUm  and 
Igdjim  are  two  small  inhabited  islands  in  Bebring's  straits :  the  former 
about  24  miles  long  by  3  in  breadth, — ^tbe  latter  of  less  size. — The  island 
ef  St  lMuren€fi  was  discovered  in  1764;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
lies  nearly  under  the  parallel  of  64"4 — The  island  of  Ajah^  to  the  £.  of  the 
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latter  island,  belongs  to  the  American  continent.^— The  StMaUkew  iahuidb 
form  a  small  gronpe  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka. — The  Pribylpfachen  gwwip^ 
in  the  same  sea  are  chiefly  valuabie  as  fur-islands^ — The  Aleutian  is- 
lands have  been  assigned  by  Malte  Bmn  and  some  other  geographers  to 
America.  Their  number  exceeds  150,  of  which  aboye  40  are  inhabited. 
Schabert  has  calculated  their  total  superficies  at  482  German  sqaare  miles^ 
and  their  total  population  at  5600  souls.  They  may  be  arranged  under 
three  groupes  :  the  Aleutes  proper,  the  Andreonofski  islands,  and  the  Lieii 
or  Kavalang  islands.  The  principal  island  of  the  Aleutes  proper  is  ^e^-> 
ring's  island f  discoyered  in  1740.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  seems  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  granite,  rising  in  some  of  the  inland  hills  to  the  height  o£ 
6400  feet. — The  Kuriles  are  26  in  number,  and  present  a  total  superficies^ 
according  to  Schubert,  of  145.5  German  square  miles.  The  islands  of 
this  groupe  belonging  to  Russia  support  a  population  amounting  to  nearly 
1000.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Little  Kuriles;  the  Grand  KurHem, 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  groupe,  belong  to  Japan,  and  enjoy  a  much 
more  hospitable  climate.  The  Russian  Kuriles  were  first  diBCorered  in 
1713 ;  they  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  furs* 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  CAUCASIAN  DISTRICTS. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  suryey  the  first  portion  of  the  Russian  possessions  ia 
Asia,  comprehending  the  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of  the  Caucasian 
region  which  haye  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  czart.  But,  befors 
entering  upon  topographical  details,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  suryey  of  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  this  part  of  Asia.  At  the  accession  of 
reter  the  Great,  Russia  was  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  on 
the  Caspian,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  conquest  beyond  her  existing  limits  ; 
the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine  were  wholly  surrounded  by  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Osmanli  sultans  and  the  Crimean  khans ;  and  eyen  the  northern 
gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia  owned  the  nayal  sway  of  the  successors  of 
Gustayus  Vasa.  Peter  first  roused  the  energies  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
meditated those  gigantic  schemes  of  conquest  which  his  successors  haye 
been  so  steadily  pursuing  up  to  the  present  moment.  With  his  infant  nayy 
he  captured  Azoff ;  and  the  retention  of  this  port,  with  that  of  Taganrok 
at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gaye  the  Russians  their  first  footing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Masotis.  With  the  decline  of  Swedish  power,  that  of 
Russia  acquired  extension  and  consolidation ;  while  the  distractions  of  Per- 
sia afforded  the  eyer-watchful  czar  a  fayourable  opportunity  of  extending^ 
the  Russian  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  annexing  part  of 
the  prorinces  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan  to  bis  empire.  The  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  dictated  by  Romanzoff,  secured  for  Russia  a  firm  footing  on  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine,  and  led  to  a  farther  cession 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  of  all  the  conntry  between  the  Don  and  Kuban 
riyers.  By  the  peace  of  Teflis,  in  1797,  Russia  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan.  By  the  peace  of  1813,  she  obtained  from 
Persia  the  whole  of  Georgia,  the  khanates  of  Karabagh  and  Gandscha, 
the  Mogan  plain,  and  the  northern  part  of  Talishin ;  and  the  treaty  of 
1828  with  the  same  power  put  her  in  possession  of  the  khanates  of  Nakhtt- 
chiyan  and  Erivan,  or  in  other  words,  of  all  that  remained  of  Persian 
Armenia  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes.  By  the  treaty  of  1829  with  Turkey^ 
Russia  has  acquired  the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  fron 
the  mouth  of  die  Kuban  to  the  port  of  St  Nicholas,  near  the  mouth  of 
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ik  Afonn.  Hus  eeMJon'  ioehidet  tbe  important  foitresaes  of  Aotptt 
nd  Poti,  whidi  laner  commanded  the  month  of  the  Phasis.  In  addi* 
M  ta  dioe,  aba  haa  alao  obtained  the  fortraasea  of  Utteighur,  Akhal- 
Bche,  and  Akal-Kalaki,  the  line  of  the  new  demarcation,  stretching 
Maght  east  from  the  port  of  St  Nicholas,  along  the  north  frontier  of  Gn- 
14  till  it  strike  the  moiin  tains  at  the  western  source  of  the  Kur,  and 
wUcb  divide  Immereua  from  Gnriel.  The  line  goes  dne  east,  passing  two 
lam  joomey  to  the  aonth  of  Akhalziche,  and  then  south-east,  passing 
tbe  wne  distance  to  the  west  of  Akal-Kalaki,  till  it  strike  the  old  Per- 
MB  sod  Torkish  frontier,  at  the  source  of  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Aipa-ShsL  But  as  all  our  maps  of  this  region  are  remarkably  inaccurate 
wd  deficient,  it  ia  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  new  frontier. 
No  Eoropean  tniTellera  have  explored  this  tract  except  Chardin,  who 
wtat  from  the  port  of  Betonmi  across  the  country,  crossed  the  mountains, 
md  went  down  the  ^western  branch  of  the  Kur  to  Akhalziche,  from  thence 
tp  Uttrighur,  where  the  Kur  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  travelled  along 
itohaskitoTefiia.^ 

Let  US  now  take  a  brief  review  of  what  Russia  has  thus  gained  in  this 
ipsiter  of  the  Aaiatic  continent,  and  of  what  she  is  still  Ukely  to  gain 
boa,  and  of  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  Europe  and  the  cause 
of  dfSiBtion  generally  from  Russian  aggrandizement  in  these  regions. 
We  htre  seen  that  she  is  now  complete  mistress  of  tbe  navigation  and 
mouaerce  of  the  £uziQe,  round  about  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
tiat  of  tbe  Apaama.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine  ia  hers ;  and  at  no 
^Mant  period,  tbe  whole  southern  coast  from  that  river  to  the  city  of  Con- 
itiBtiBe,  and  from  thence  to  ihe  mouths  of  the  Ister,  will  own  the  Russian 
>wiy^  The  gates  of  the  Bospborus  and  the  Hellespont  are  now  perma- 
BeaUy  open  to  her  ships.  Tbe  Euxine  will  no  longer,  but  to  the  barbar- 
SBs  sabjects  of  a  barbarous  prince,  be  a  Mare  clausumy  as  ioc  ages  past ; 
nd  the  shores  of  that  inhospitable  sea  will  enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  recipro- 
cal commenaal  intercourse  with  tbe  enlightened  nations  of  tbe  west.  The 
fcamilitted  deaoendant  of  Osman  will  no  longer  have  it  in  bis  power  to 
iifant  or  open  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bospborus  as  formerly  at  pleasure  ; 
or  ii^  iu  a  moment  of  infatuation,  be  should  presimie  to  exerdse  his  wont* 
«1  power,  Idb  expulsion  from  '  tbe  City  of  the  Seven  Hills'  will  be  the  in- 
crin^le  oonaeqnence.  Placed  as  he  now  is,  between  renovated  Greece  on 
(^  south,  and  Russia  on  the  north,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  bis 
U  removal  from  tbe  palace  of  the  Caisars  and  the  throne  of  Byzantium, 
and  for  flight  acroas  the  Boephoms  to  the  desolated  plains  and  ruined  cities 
sf  tbe  AfUBtic  peninsula ;  where,  like  another  Marius  amidst  tbe  ruins  of 
Cartb^ge,  he  may  take  up  bis  abode  in  that  vast  necropolis  of  departed 
gnadear. 

The  cession  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Can- 
cans, and  the  coast  of  the  Abcassian  Tartars,  and  tbe  cession  of  Poti  at 


'  Tm  w%  •Vtun  better  and  more  aeearate  mape,-^nd  It  b  from  the  RaisiMit  onlf 
tte  we  alMll  crer  obe«in  them,—- It  te  Iropoeelble,  from  ■aeh  mape  m  we  et  preeent  do»- 
■Mi  te  farm  a  deer  and  aeearate  idea  of  tbe  new  boundary  on  the  aide  of  Asiatic  Tar- 
^.  Klaproth,  indeed,  travereed  the  Caocaeiu  and  Geotyia,  then  new  acquieltions  on 
tbe  ride  of  Tarfcev  and  Fenia ;  bat  be  nerer  explored  this  new-ceded  territory,  nor  ever 
vUlBd  the  pMbalidu  of  Tohildir  or  Akhelziche.  The  reason  ia  obyious.  No  trareller 
«m  traverae  any  part  of  Asiatic  Tar]&«>y  with  freedom,  nor  without  exciting  the  Jealousy 
•f  the  paabaa,  and  Is  besides  in  constant  danger  of  being  robbed  or  murdered,  In  a 
^MatTY  ti(«ally  desCltnte  of  any  efficiency  to  protect  its  own  subjects,  and  much  lem  a 
CWftrthm  Ewnpeao,  travelUng  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity,  or  wishing  to  make  obeer^ 
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the  mouth  ef  the  PliMifl,  the  oaly  fortroM  the  eolten  poeseewd  in'lVCa^- 
gielia,  will  produce  another  important  consequence, — ^tfae  abolition  of  th« 
Tnrkiah  sbiTe  trade,—- <me  of  those  happy  conanrnmations  so  ardently  dessr* 
ed  by  the  enlightened  fitiends  of  humanity.  From  Circaasia  and  Georgia  tbe 
harems  of  the  Mahommedan  soyereigns,  and  their  wealthy  subjects,  lia;vie 
been  replenished  in  every  age  with  a  crowd  of  caplire  beanties.  From 
the  same  regions  thousands  of  unhappy  oqptiyes,  taken  in  the  wars  which 
the  rude  mountaineers  incessantly  waged  with  each  other,  were  sold  by 
their  barbarous  captors  to  the  Turks  and  Perstansi  to  be  disposed  of  in  ikim 
baanars  of  Constantinople,  Erzeroum,  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  Ispahan  aad 
Tdman.* 

Further,  Russia  wished  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourae  between 
the  port  of  Odessa  and  the  city  of  Teflis  in  Georgia,  but  it  was  impoaai- 
ble  this  design  could  be  accomplished  whilst  the  Turks  held  the  fortress 
of  Poti,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phasis,  and  on  the  left  bank,  and  perpetu- 
ally molested  and  stopped  all  merchant-ships  under  the  Russian  flag.  This 
obstacle  is  now  removed  by  the  capture  and  cession  of  that  fortress,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  places  above  mentioned  will  suf- 
fer no  other  impediments  but  thoae  which  arise  from  the  mountainoos  na* 
ture  of  the  country  at  the  heads  of  the  Phasis  and  Kur. 

Again,  1>y  the  cession  of  Poti,  and  the  opening  up  a  maritime  inter- 

*  The  oontinaal  demand  for  elaTes,  by  the  MuMulmans  of  Turkey  and   Persia,  en- 
eounged  and  maintained  a  oontinaal  eyetem  of  petty  warfare  amid  the  innamerabis 
tribee  of  the  Caneaaas,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.    The  Roasiana,  hy  their  oon* 
quest  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  that  quarter.     It  is  a  wall 
known  fact,  that  the  Mamelulces,  sovereifns  of  Egypt  for  more  than  k\x  centuries,  wera 
Circassian  slates  imported  into  that  conntry  by  the  Ayoublte  soltam  to  recmit  their 
armies,  and  that  these  slares  depoaed  their  masters,  and  divided  the  country  amoiMa 
themselves :  and  that  their  numbers  were  annually  recruited  by  importations  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or  the  slave-marlcet  of  Constantinople.     It  is  also  well  known, 
that  iWim  the  stoppage  of  the  alaTO  trada  in  Mingrelbi  by  tha  Rusabina,  the  liamalttkie 
beys  of  Egypt  could  no  longer,  as  formerly,  keep  up  the  number  of  their  alaves  b^  an- 
nual importations,  and  that  the  number  and  power  of  these  lords  of  the  soil  of  EgyjpS 
gradually  diminished  aince  that  epoch ;  and,  amongst  other  causes,  pared  the  way  for 
their  downfall  and  expulsion  from  that  long  mi^OTcmed  and  miserable  oonntry.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Kuban,  the  Turks  erected  the  fortrean 
of  Anapa,  80  yersu  (80  British  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liman  of  the  Kubnn, 
and  80  rants,  or  54  British  milea,  from  Tmonlarakan,  the  ancient  Phanagoria,  in  17S4. 
By  meana  of  this  new  fortress,  and  a  few  other  email  forts  between  this  and  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Mingrelia,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Cir- 
cassians, Abcaaians,  Loghians,  and  other  Mussulman  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  who  sub. 
alsted  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  particularly  by  the  sale  of  Russian  sohfects,  whonti 
they  earned  into  slavery  in  the  very  midst  of  peace,     Bj  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  la 
1812,  Anapa  and  Poti  were  restored,  and  the  rest  were  promised  to  be  restored,  oo  con-. 
dition  that  the  garrisons  should  cease  to  support  the  banaltti,  and  that  no  Russian  should 
be  sold  as  a  slave  in  these  forts;  but  it  was  refused  to  deliver  them  all  up  without  euA- 
cient  security  that  the  conditions  would  be  fulflUed.     The  Turks,  however,  still  oonti* 
tiued  the  old  practice  of  buying  Russian  subjects  as  slaves,  and  Anapa  was  the  grand 
emporium  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exported  all  the  prison* 
en  which  the  mountaineen  took  in  their  Incursions  Into  Oeoi^a  and  the  Rusnan  ter- 
ritoriee.     From  this  place  Turkish  officers  went  openly  Into  Circassin,  to  encourage 
brigandage  and  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  as  Constantinople  was  the  chief  mart.  It  waa 
the  grand  focus  of  the  perpetual  war  for  which  the  Caucasian  tribes  kept  up  with  those 
under  the  Russian  dominion.    General  Yermoloff,  governor  of  Georgia,  maintained  an 
active  and  persevering  war  with  these  banditti ;  but  they  always  found  a  seeon  Rfnft 
beyond  the  Kuban,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.     The  capture  of  Aoapa,  thenfere,  wllji 
the  other  forts  along  the  coast,  was  a  principal  object  in  the  campaign  of  1888 ;  and  ta 
order  for  ever  to  prevent  aU  Turkish  intercourse  with  the  mountsJn-tribea  of  Caaduniy 
and  deprive  theee  latter  of  every  inducement  to  carry  on  an  endless  warfare,  dther  aa« 
tnally,  or  with  those  under  Russian  domination,  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  cap* 
tivea,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Turkish  poru  and  fortresses  on  the  coast,  the  whole  of  that 
maritime  tract  has  been  retained  by  the  Russians,  and  formally  oedod  to  them  by  tha 
peace  of  Adrianople.    Thus  a  final  doae  wiU  be  pnt  to  the  slave  trade  ao  long  and  so 
diffvaoefully  CArncd  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  and  the  fortress  of  Anapa. 
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widi  Ae  mtermediatd  regions  of  tb»  Euxine  and  CMpum,  Rvsna 

en  BOW  transport  her  armies  irom  the  jpnoaths  of  the  Danube^  the  Dneio* 

ar,  and  the  £>ii^per«  by  sen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ffaasisy  and  march  thera 

to  di«:  east  or  south  as  she  sees  fit,  in  any  fdtnre  war  with  Turkey  or  Pier- 

ca.  By  means  of  »  constant  naval  cammimication  with  the  ports  of  South* 

OB  Rusna,  her  armies  can  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  reinforcements, 

prorinonsy  and  military  stcNCea,  to  facilitate  her  warlike  operations  and  plans 

«f  fatore  conqi«est ;  while,  by  the  secure  possession  of  naval  stati<ms  at 

lie  head  of  the  £iuune,  her  power  will  be  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from 

Ihe  mdiscipliiied  rabble  whidi  generally  composes  the  mass  of  a  Turkish 

sr  IVzsian  army*     The  easy  communicadon  "v^ch  in  ancient  times  sub- 

Bted  between  Conatantinople  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was  of 

"rait  advantage  to  the  count  of  Byzantium.     By  its  means  the  successors 

of  CoBstantiiie  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  ihe 

Chttdan  princes  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  and  with  the  Armenians,  a  peo* 

pk  always  attaefaed  to  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  by  tlie 

tin  of  a  oommcm  faith ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Persians,  all-pow- 

erfdl  mfeder  the  auspices  of  the  great  Nushirvan,  were  always  baffled  in 

their  attempts  to  establish  a  footing  in  Colchis*     By  means  of  a  fleet,  the 

renowned  Heradins  was  enabled  to  transport  an  army  to  the  friendly 

shores  of  Colchis, — explore  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia, — 

peaetimte  into  die  heart  of  Persia, — and  compel  the  great  king  to  recall  bis 

hahctto  victorionB  armies  to  the  defence  of  his  crown,  his  throne,  and  his 

ciplaL 

By  means  of  such  a  naval  intercourse,  Russia  will  no  longer  be  under 
lk  fteceasity  of  marching  her  vast  armies  into  Western  Asia  by  the  cir- 
outOH  mote  of  the  Don,  and  across  the  vast  steppe  which  extends  to  the 
fasse  of  the  Caucasus.  Her  forces  will  no  more  be  compelled  to  toil  thebr 
uay  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  rocky  glens  of  that  mighty  range,  and 
ilB  hoary  summit  aloogst  the  brink  of  precipitous  and  unfathomable 
to  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Kur.  Nothing  more  will  be  requi- 
ale  bat  a  fleet  oi  tran^orts  to  convey  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis-^- 
vhkk  is  navigable  40  miles  for  huge  vessels,  and  60  miles  more  for 
■mU  craft  to  Sorapana  or  Shaoorapo----from  whence,  over  the  Iberian  Pass, 
it  is  five  days'  journey  to  where  the  Kur  becomes  navigable.  In  this  de- 
fla,  aeoordiiig  to  Strd>o,  were  precipices,  deep  abysses,  mountain-torrents, 
sad  deep  glens ;  but  this  pass  was  made  practicable  even  for  elephants 
by  ^  o^hrated  NusfairvBB,  when  he  marched  his  annies  into  Col- 
(isB  in  Ae  6th  century.  A  voyage  of  *a  week,  or  at  moat  ten  day^  will 
naft  Ae  Ruasiaa  armies  to  the  Phasis,  and  fourteen  days  more  will  march 
them  to  TeflSs.  This  will  cause  a  vast  saving  of  toil,  expense,  and  time, 
aad  even  of  Kves,.  as  many  must  have  tmdoubtedly  perished  in  the  long 
from  ^  Don  to  the  Kur,  both  of  men,  and  carriage,  and  cavalry- 
By  this  way  all  the  battering  and  fleld-artillery  were  formerly 
baoai^t,  and  any  one  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
maoataitt  road,  may  conceive  the  immense  toil  that  must  have  been  in« 
fined  in  dragging  them  up  the  steeps  of  the  Dariel,  and  across  the  moun« 
Iain-barrier  whidi  separates  the  sources  of  the  Terek  and  the  Aragwi,  and 
nlneh  in  winter  is  idiolly  impracticable. 

JAirther,  by  her  late  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 

Ber^  Ruasia  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  whole  isthmus  between  the 

GtafMan,  and  the  sees  of  Azoff  aad  the  Euxine.     The  whole  range  of  the 

Caucasus— that  monarch  of  mountsins-— with  all  its  passes  and  late- 
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ral  radges,  as'  far  south  as  the  plains  of  the  Araxes,  the  Apsanut  and 
the  source  of  the  Kur,  is  now  under  her  control.  That  mighty  bul- 
wark which,  from  immemorial  time,  separated  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  south  from  the  innumerable  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  north, 
which  roamed  in  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  ancient  Scythia  and  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  is  now  laid  open  to  conquering  bands,  more  powerful  by 
discipline  and  science  than  the  congregated  hordes  of  the  martial  At- 
tila,  or  those  which  composed  the  immense  host  of  that  greatest  of 
conquerors,  Ghengiz  Khan,  or  his  successor  in  the  path  of  destrucuon 
and  carnage,  the  savage  Timour.  In  no  antecedent  period  of  past  his- 
tory was  any  sovereign  possessed  of  the  whole  of  this  isthmus ;  neither 
the  Persians,  nor  the  Macedonians,  nor  the  Romans,  ever  possessed  it 
but  in  part*  Beyond  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  their  domin- 
ions never  extended ;  the  mountaineers  of  that  range  always  as- 
serted and  retained  their  rude  and  wild  independence,  and  the  nations 
of  the  south  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  warlike  Scythians,  who  wan- 
dered on  the  extensive  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Caucasus,  or  who 
dwelt  on  its  northern  slopes. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  Russian  claims  to  acquisitions  in 
Independent  Tartary  in  a  future  part  of  our  work. 

I.   PROVINCE   OF   GEORGIA. 

Soundaries.']  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  those  parts  of  the 
Caucasus  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Ossetians,  the  Mitzdjeghi,  and  the 
Lesgfaians  ;  on  the  £.  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  run- 
ning S.E.  separates  this  country  from  Daghestan ;  farther  to  the  S.  it 
touches  upon  the  khanate  of  Scheki ;  on  the  S.  it  now  reaches  to  the 
Aran  river ;  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Imeritia. 

NameJ}  Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this  country  firom 
that  of  the  Georgia  a  people  who,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  dwelt 
on  the  N.£.  of  the  Caucasus ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  the  Geoigi  never 
occupied  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  Geor^a.  Its  name  is 
certainly  derived  from  the  iqppellation  Gurdjiy  by  which  the  Georgians  are 
known  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  Uie  name 
Gurdjisian,  given  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  The  name  of  the 
Gurdji  does  not  occur  in  the  Eastern  historians  earlier  than  towards  the 
end  of  the  11th  century,  and  it  b  probable  that  it  was  not  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  before  Uie  great  Persian  invasion  under  the 
Seldshuck  sultan,  Malek  Shah.  Georgi  11.  the  son  of  Bagrat,  was  king 
of  Georgia  at  this  epoch,  that  is  between  1072  and  1089;  and  after  a  long 
and  fierce  struggle,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  conqueror, 
and  to  receive  his  paternal  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  crown  of  Persia* 
According  to  some  modem  authors,  the  name  of  both  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  that  of  the  river  JTur,  which  waters  tbb  fine 
region ;  and  the  people  ought  rather  to  be  named  Korgians  or  Kurgiatu, 
The  denomination,  Gnisia^  under  which  this  country  is  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians, is  merely  a  corruption  of  Gurdji.  The  Armenians  call  this  country 
Urastan  or  Fraslan,  and  the  inhabitants  Virk, 

History.^  The  Georgians  pretend  to  an  antiquity  as  high  as  that  af- 
fected by  the  Chinese.  Adopting  the  Armenian  genealogies,  they  trace 
tlieir  origin  to  Kargamos,  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Settmg  aside  fable,  it 
would  ^pear  that  tbis  nation  was  first  located  in  the  mountains  of  Plam- 
baki.     Their  earliest  emigrants  turned  their  steps  northwards  and  peopled 
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dke  fertile  vrnDeyB  whidi  extend  from  this  dniik  to  tiie  Ceacamu.    Geor- 
gia bktorj  mfomis  us  that  the  country  lying  hetwixt  the  right  bank  of 
ik  Knr  and  the  Bedroudji,  called  Debete,  was  the  residence  of  Karthlos, 
sm  of  their  earlieat  chiefs.    Their  chronicles  likewise  inform  ns,  that 
MtAhethos,  the  son  of  Earthlos,  bnilt  a  city  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Aiagwi  and  Kur,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  which  became  the 
cspilal  of  his  dominions,    Afier  his  daesase,  each  valley,  or  distinct  dis^ 
tatt,  was    goTeroed  by  its  own  chief;  but  the  chief  who  resided  at 
Mtakhetha  was   acknowledged  by  them  as  their  head,  under  the  title  of 
wmmd-saiAiiy  or  '  father  of  the  household.'     A  people  called  Khazar,  who 
dwelt  on  the  N.  of  Caacasns,  detistated  the  whole  country  betwixt  Ae 
Blxk  sea  and  the  Caspian,  during  what  might  be  called  the  ages  of  the 
ddefii ;  and  their  inroads  were  succeeded  by  an  iarasion  from  the  people 
•f  ^  East,  who  were  goyemed  by  the  descendants  of  Nebrod  or  Nimrod, 
Aat  u,  die  Peraiana.     Their  king,  Aphridoun,  or  Feridoun,  we  are  in- 
fonasd,  seat  one  of  his  satn^  cidled  Ardam  into  Greorgia,  at  the  head  of 
ahrge  army;  he  expelled  the  lingering  Kha^sars  from  the  country,  and 
tiBflxed  it  to  the  dominicMis  of  Persia ;  but  the  Georgians  regained  their 
indepaidence  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  deaw  of  Aphri* 
dom.    Li  a  few  years,  however,  Georgia  was  again  suljected  to  Persian 
domiaioQ,  and  continued  tributary  to  tl^t  country  until  the  time  of  Alex- 
aader  die  Great.     The  Georgian  chronicles  represent  the   Macedonian 
coaqoeror  as  having  personally  won  the  country  from  the  Persians ;  but 
add  that  Fhamavaz,  a  young  hero  of  the  race  of  Mtskhethos,  expelled  the 
Giaek  governor  whom  Alexander  had  left  in  Greorgia,  and  was  thereupon 
uiatd  to  the  throne  by  a  grateful  nation.     His  son  Sourmag  having  died 
vithout  issue,  a  king  or  queen  of  the  race  of  Nebrod  was  elevated  to  die 
crowB,  and  the  new  dynasty  were  called  NebrothianL     To  diis  dynasty 
noeeeded  that  of  Archak'  houniam,  of  Armenian  orig^,  and  founded  by 
Ardnkh,  which  dynasty  lasted  300  yean,  or  down  to  the  year  265  of  our 
eta.    After  the  death  of  Aspagbour,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  the  Persians 
iaraded  Armenia  and  Georgia ;  but  the  Greorg^an  chiefe,  unable  to  resist 
the  invader,  proposed  that  the  Persian  king  should  allow  one  of  his  sons 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Aspaghonr,  and  become  dieir   king.     King 
Khasre  acceded  to  this  request,  and  his  son  JVCrian  received  we  Geor- 
giaa  crown.     Mirian  embraced  Christianity,  and  his  example  was  ge- 
aerally  followed  in  318.     One  of  his  most  celebrated  descendants  was 
Vahtang  Gourg-aslaQ,  who  engaged  in  a  series  of  wars  with  the  Greeks, 
aad  auhidned  the  whole  country  between  the  Eastern  Caucasus  and  Black 
tea.     He  built  the  city  of  Teflis  in  455,  and  made  it  the  royal  residence. 
The  last  rvlen  of  the  dynasty  of  Khosroniani,  or  of  that  of  Mirian,  were 
Joane  and  Djouancha,  who  died  without  issue.     The  next  dynasty  was 
that  of  the  Bagrations,  a  family  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish  onffxk^  and 
which  existed  here  till  1801.     Under  this  family,  Georgia  was  alternately 
a  free  and  a  subject  state.    It  fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  tlM 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Ghenghiz  Elhan,  and 
Iimopiir.     Nevertheless,  king  George  VII.  drove  idl  the  Mahommedans 
eat  of  this  country  in  the  15th  century,  and  re-established  the  Christian 
religion  in  his  dominions.    His  second  successor,  Alexander  L  entailed 
many  miaeries  on  his  country  by  the  impolitic  division  which  he  made  of 
Us  kingdom  among  his  three  sons :  the  first  receiving  Imeritia,  the  second 
Karthli,  and  the  third  Kakheti  and  Shirwan.     These  princes,  or  their  sue* 
unable  individually  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  neighbouring 
xr.  I* 
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pow€TB,  fell  saccessirely  into  a  state  of  vassalage.     The  snccesson  of  the 
Turcomans  in  Persia  seized  first  npon  Karthli  or  Georgia  Fkt>per,  and 
then  npon  Shirwan  apd  the  eastern  Caucasian  districts ;  while  Imeritia  and 
the  western  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.     The  religioxn 
feelings  of  the  Georgians  prompted  them  to  cast  themselves  apon  the 
protection  of  their  fellow-christians  in  Russia,  when  that  power  had  ex-> 
tended  its  influence  to  the  foot  of  Caucasus.     By  a  chain  of  posts,  erected 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  W.  to  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  Russia  had  heen  enabled  to  preserve  a  communication  between 
both  seas,  and  to  protect  her  southern  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  and  maintain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Caspian.      By  the  increasing  weakness  of  Persia,  prince  Heraclius 
became  independent  of  Persian  power ;  and,  to  secure  himself  against  all 
future  attempts  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  to  regain  their  influence  in  Geor- 
gia, in  1586  he  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
obtained  a  body  of  Russian  troops  to  maintain  his  authority,  which  was 
greatly  fettered  by  the  feudal  nobles  of  Georgia.     This  consequently  pro- 
duced a  dose  and  constant  correspondence  between  Russia  and  the  conn* 
try  to  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus.     The  invasion  of  Georgia  by  an  army  of 
60,000  Persian  cavalry,  under  that  active  but  cruel  tyrant,  Aga  Moham- 
med Khan, — ^the  sack  of  Teflis,  and  the  return  and  death  of  Heraclius, — 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  interpose.   A  Russian  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  Zuboff,  was  sent  across  the  Caucasus,  to  defend  a  people  un- 
able to  protect  themselves ;  but  the  Persians  had  retreated,  and  on  the 
death  of  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  his  imbecile  successor,  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, to  secure  his  own  succession  to  a  disputed  sceptre,  in  1797,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Russians,  by  which  the  latter  power  gained  all  Daghistaa 
and  Shirwan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.     In  the  meantime,  the  Russians 
seize<l  Georgia,  and  partly  by  intrigue,  and  partly  by  force,  obtained  fxom 
the  family  of  Heraclius,  and  from  the  sovereigns  of  Imeritia,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  lul  regal  authority ;  and  thus  deprived  the  Georgians  even  of  no- 
minal independence, — a  boon  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  yoke.    In  1801,  the  pass  from  Mosdok  to  Mskett,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Aragwi  and  Kur,  was,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  by  a 
military  force,  and  the  present  road  planned,  and  ultimately  executed.   By 
the  peace  of  1813,  Russia  obtained  a  legal  and  political  right  to  the  coun- 
tries she  had  already  seized  and  nudntained  in  despite  of  Persian  power, 
and  a  further  extension  of  her  southern  frontier,  namely,  all  Geoigia* 
Imeritia,  and  Guriel,  the  whole  of  Mingrelia,  or  die  valley  of  the  Phasis, 
the  khanates  of  Grandscha  and  Karrabagh,  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  and  the 
district  of  Talish,  firom  the  mouth  of  die  Kur  south  to  Astara.     In  the 
subsequent  peace  of  February  1828,  the  remuning  portion  of  Penian 
Armeniay  N.  of  the  Aras,  containing  the  khanates  of  Naktschivan  and 
Erivan,  were  yielded  to  Russia ;  so  that  Russia  has  gained,  on  the  side 
of  the  Caspian,  a  maritime  tract  of  5  deg.  of  lat.  from  the  Sulak  river  S. 
to  Astara ;  or  a  space  of  400  miles  and  upwards,  including  the  windinga 
of  the  coast ;  whilst  inland,  it  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Elboors 
and  the  pass  of  Dariel,  S.  to  the  Araxes,  a  meridional  extent  of  more  than 
S  deg.  by  5  of  long.,  exclusive  of  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  and  Guriel.     This 
extent  of  territory,  gained  from  Persia  successively  in  1797,  1813,  and 
1828,  comprehends  a  surface  of  60,000  British  square  miles;  and  the 
three  latter  20,000  more,  or  a  total  of  80,000  square  ipiles.     What  the 
entire  population  of   these    districts,   taken   in  whole,   is,  we   do  not 
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According  to  a  recent  census,  the  population  of  GeOTgia  is 
2^5,467  persoiiB*  unequally  scattered  within  the  five  principalities, 
Mtkf  under  the  name  of  Modem  Georgia,  extend  50  leagues  from 
KtOB,  or  from  the  cross  on  the  enmmit  of  the  Dariel  pass,  to  the  mouii- 
tns  of  PembdE,  or  from  42"  25^  to  40'  35'  N.  hit.  and  125  leagues  from 
the  month  of  the  £iigiiri  into  the  Black  sea,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ahiy- 
aa  with  the  Kvr  ;  that  is,  from  W.  to  £.  in  its  greatest  length. 

ZhrtfWM.3     Oeorgia,  properly  so  called,  was  divided  when  first  iacor* 
ponied  with  the  Russian  empire,  into : 

„  I  1-   Gori  CI.  Thelavi 

L  Pnrlooe  sf  Kartkli   ^8.  Lohri  II.  Province  of  Kakhetfai  42.  Sinmkhi 

is.  DouchetL  (^  or  iSgnich 

la  1810  this  government  was  divided  into  6  circles :  viz. 

1.  Teflis  4  Thclavi 

S.  J^iSBVstkpol  6.  Aiuuiuri 

&  Sigiiach  6.  Goil 

PhfMical  I^eaiures.2  The  climate,  soil,  and  face  of  Georgia,  render 
it  one  of  the  moet  heautifnl  and  highly  favoured  regions  in  the  world. 
It  m  watered  by  the  Kur^  and  its  confluent  the  Arcu,  and  their  tri- 
hvtary  streama.  The  lakes  of  Georgia  are  inconsiderahle,  with  the 
exception  of  thoae  of  Tapardvanif  Skhomo,  and  Modatapoy  on  the 
IrantieBs  of  Akhal-ziche.  This  country  is  very  mountainous.  In  the 
K.  the  lofty  peaka  of  MUvaniy  Neginwarij  and  Kokhi,  lift  themselves 
iato  die  regioiis  of  eternal  snow,  in  the  chain  of  glaciers  called  Sekara  and 
BnmU^sabdzeH  which  rons  W.  to  the  sources  of  the  Patza,  where  it  joins 
ihe  Kedelk  chain,  separating  the  Ratcha  from  Ossetia.  The  Olonmba 
forms  the  aonthem  prolongation  of  that  of  Kedela,  and  runs  S.W. 
the  Knr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  receives  the  name  of 
AsmMAHiha,  This  chain  is  very  lofty,  but  snow  remains  on  it  only  during 
•  part  of  the  year.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur  it  reaches  the  mountains 
sf  GaudJareinOy  with  which  it  forms  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pashalik  of 
AlA^-aichcs,  Uie  defile  of  Bedra.  The  Goudjaretho  mountains  are  a 
hnnch  of  the  lofty  Pambaki  chain,  which  runs  towards  the  N.,  and  from 
which  another  rans  out  under  the  name  of  Didgora  eastwards,  along  the 
Kor,  towards  Teflis.  The  Pbmbaki  mountains  are  very  elevated,  and  at 
period  formed  the  southern  frontier  of  Greorgia.  Two  branches,  be- 
which  the  Yori  flows,  detach  themselves  from  the  Caucasus  at  the 
of  that  river,  and  run  S.S.E.  towards  the  Kur.  Of  these  the 
branch  sinks  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Karaya ;  the  other  and  more 
elevated  is  called  KakheUiu^mtka,  In  the  centre  of  this  latter  chain  the 
lefty  Gombor  rises,  to  the  S.  of  which  it  takes  the  denomination  of  Tsivi. 
Between  all  these  various  mountains  we  find  large  and  fertile  valleys  and 
Isfge  forests. 

CGmaie.'}     Geofgia  enjoys  a  mild  temperature ;  and  in  general  is  very 

heslthy.     The  winter  is  snowy,  and  commences  about  the  middle  of  De- 

r,  bvt  generally  terminates  with  the  month  of  January.     The  dry 

generally  commences  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ends  in  November. 

The  av  at  all  times  is  dry. 

Prodtteiums.']  Cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  (holcua  sorghum^)  gomi, 
(Jkofeat  hicohr)  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  valleys  of  Geoi^ 
Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  thrive 
widi  very  little  eaie.    The  wine  of  Kakheti  is  excellent  and  effervesces ; 
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but  does  not  keep  we11»  being  made  by  a  defective  process.  The  movn- 
tain-forests  furnish  excellent  timber ;  bat  the  finest  oaks  and  firs  are  here 
suffered  to  rot.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  country  contains  copper 
and  lead,  but  the  only  mines  wrought  are  at  Somkbethie.  The  soudiem 
flank  of  Caucasus  is  rich  in  bx>n«  Marble  of  different  colours,  and  jasper 
occur  in  the  mountains.  \ 

InTiabitantsJ]  The  population  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  last  return, 
included  52,950  families,  which,  estimating  9  individuals  for  erery  two 
families,  would  give  a  total  population  of  238,275  souls.  This  population  ia 
composed  of  Georgians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Georgians  are 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  body  of  Caucasian  mountaineers.  They 
call  themselyes  K'arthouliy  and  differ  considerably  both  in  personal  ap- 
pearance and  language  from  all  tlie  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus. 
The  Georgian  nation  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country  betwixt  the 
Alazan  and  Black  sea ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  natives  of  Greoigim 
Proper  are  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  famDy,  and  have  preserred  their 
original  idiom  and  manners  more  pure  than  the  inhabitants  of  Itaieritia  and 
Mingrelia.  They  are  a  handsome  active  race ;  and  generally  cany  anna 
upon  their  persons.  Their  manners  and  their  costume  also  resemble  those 
of  the  Persians.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  not  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Circassians,  although  their  complexion  is  not  so  exquisitely 
white ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  imbibed  an  extreme  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness and  depravity.  The  Armenians  are  very  numerous  in  Geotgia,  and 
are  called  Somakhu  The  Turics  or  Tah&iari  are  chiefly  found  on  tbe 
southern  frontiers.  Besides  these  people,  the  Ossetes  and  other  mountain 
tribes  contribute  to  the  population  of  Georgia ;  and  we  also  find  here  s 
race  of  Bohemian  nomades  called  Matqouari  or  Boehi.  The  inhabitants 
of  Greorgia  were  compelled  to  profess  Islamism  on  the  conquest  of  thdr 
country  by  the  Persians  in  1639 ;  but  since  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  they  have  agedn  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  follow  pardy 
the  rites  of  the  Armenian,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Grreek  chureh. 

Trade  and  Commerce^  There  is  rery  little  industry  in  this  eouiltry. 
A  small  quantity  of  linen,  cotton,  and  sUk  stufls,  is  manufiftctured,  also 
morocco-leather,  and  shagreen ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  articles  are  of 
rery  bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  exportation.  Excellent  arms,  however,  are 
manufactnred  at  Teflis.  It  would  appear,  from  the  return  of  customs  at 
Teflis,  that  the  annual  importation  into  this  country  amounts  in  valve  to 
about  £125,000,  and  that  tiiis  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exported 
articles  by  about  one-third.  Russian  money  and  assignats  have  cuireney 
in  this  country.  The  moneys  of  the  country  are :  the  a6d»,  wfaleh  is 
worth  about  8<f.;  the  tchaouri^  worth  %d.;  tiie  ouMalUmni,  equal  to  2 
tchaouri ;  the  rnnd-abazi^  equal  to  S  abases :  and  the  jwriji,  a  piece  of  cop- 
per-money worth  about  \d.  The  Georgian  kkarvari  is  equal  to  20  Rua* 
aian  poods. 

Circle  cf  7\/It#.]  The  circle  of  Teflis  embraces  the  ancient  district  of 
Sancheti.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Gori ;  on  tiie  N.E.  by  Ananuri ; 
on  the  E.  by  Signach,  on  the  S.E.  by  Jelisavethpol ;  and  on  the  S.  and  w! 
by  the  districts  lately  conquered  hwa  Turkey. — The  dty  of  Tefiu^  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur.  Its  popula- 
tion is  esthnated  at  30,000  souls.  Dr  Lyall  describes  ft  as  <<  a  miseiable 
gloomy  town,  by  the  aide  of  a  muddy  river,  surrounded  by  black  sterile 
hills,  and  parched  corn-fields."    The  clnnate  he  says  is  fine,  but  unhealthy. 
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II.    TSK  PBOVINCE  OY  IMKRITIA. 

B^mdarie9J2  The  prcyvinoe  of  Iiiieritia»  indading  tiie  districtB  of 
Gniod  Mmgrelia,  is  bounded  on  die  N.  by  tlw  CaiMafliia,  wkkk  seps- 
ms  ibe  tetiitory  of  the  Imeritians  fnm  tbEt  of  Ihe  CircoMiaztf ;  on  tlie 
E-Vy  Geor^  and  the  Olommba  cfaam ;  on  tlie  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and 
Ktha  W.by  ibe  Black  sea. 

Thfnad  JFeahtres  ctnd  I^odiuiwn$,'\     This  country  has  a  general  de- 

(^Di^oa  weatvrards  to  the  Black  aea;  and  compre&eads  the  bMin  of  the 

fiioat,  tbe  andent  JP^cem.     It  k  bounded,  except  towards  the  W.,  by 

ia^  oC  anowy  momfttainB,  and  presents  a  very  unequal  and  hig^y  diver* 

■ficd  mfiMse.     The  Tegetalkib,  foyonred  by  a  deliglitfnl  dimate,  is  liizu- 

nni;  and  the  inoiuitaiDs  are  corerediiith  trees  of  great  size.    Tlie  sofl  is 

fatOe,  and  prodncea  wheat,  barley,  sorgo,  gond,  maize,  and  tobacco. 

Fnit  ii  fikewise  plentifal.     Iron  is  extracted  from  hematites  near  Zadis. 

Ibe  oammerce  ia  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

h  WM  here  that  in  amaent  times  the  Fharis  had  120  hridges  OTer  it,  across 

vbich.  a  cantinuaL  transfer  of  merchandise  was  constantly  going  on,  betwixt 

this  lifv  and  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Caspian  sea.     Hie  indolence  of  the  inha- 

fabsBti  BOW  allowB  the  ikh  gifb  of  the  soil  and  dimate  to  perish  in  the 

flMMt  asdess  mamier ;  bat  now  that  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the 

iarti  an  the  Blade  sea,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  resoorces  of 

this  fine  cuuiiiry  will  be  brought  into  acti<ni. 

AkabUamiM.^  The  Imeritians  are  a  handsome  race,  of  Georgian 
dfawatj  and  speak  the  Georgian  dialect.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  little 
cap  pecnliar  to  them,  long  hair,  a  shaved  chin,  elevated  mnstacfaios; 
riodica  ecarody  reaching  the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  npon 
the  hsBDchea,  ribands  rolled  round  the  cdves  of  their  legs,  and  large 
girdlea.  Ktnnsen  stated  the  totd  population  of  this  country  at  220,000 
oaab ;  in  1805  it  was  estimated  at  165,000.  A  very  recent  cdculation 
awignn  only  81,000  inhabitants  to  the  4  districts  into  which  Imeritia 
Fnoper  is  divided :  viz.  Kolais,  Radscha^  Schorapana^  and  Vacca.  The 
itimates  eridenily  include  the  population  of  the  two  other  generd 
of  Imeritia :  viz.  Guriel  and  Mingrelia. 
GmaaJ}  Guriel,  a  part  of  the  andent  Cckhit^  was  detached  from 
ihe  kinadom  of  Iberia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  long  governed  by  the 
Gsaradi,  a  noble  and  native  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  rorte« 
la  1812  Turkey  ceded  the  suzerainty  of  this  country  to  Russia,  and  wo 
he&eve  the  descendants  of  the  Gouridi  still  govern  this  country  as  the 
lepreaeDtativee  of  the  czar.  IVerious  to  the  recent  conquests  from  Tivkey, 
the  weaton  coast  of  Guriel  comprehended  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea  from 
ihs  Rioni  to  the  Tcfaorokhi,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  die  country  waa  conddered  as  belonging  to  the  Porte.  The  inhabitants 
we  Geofgiaae,  Armenians^  Turcomans,  and  Jews. 

MisG&BLiA.]  The  territory  of  the  Mingrdians  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Circassian  districts ;  on  the  £.  by  Lneritia  Proper ;  on  the  S.  by 
Gaffid,im  the  S.  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  territory 
af  die  Abaases.  <<  Mmgrelia,"  says  Mdte  Brun,  "  is  still  as  damp,  hot, 
aad  aobject  to  fevers  as  when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Coldus.  In  anmmer  there  are  pestilentid  diseases,  which  are  destructive 
both  to  men  and  aT»iinftU-  Vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  dl  the  fruits  are 
pfodneed  without  the  care  of  grafting  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
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flavour  18  not  always  the  finest.  Cbesnnt  and  fig-trees  are  in  abundance.  The 
wine  alone  can  be  praised,  wbich  is  wholesome  and  fnll  of  spirit.     There 
is  also  rice,  millet,  and  gomL    The  Mingrelians  do  not  now  coltintte  flax, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotns  and  of  Strabo,  fnmished  the  Colchians  with 
the  means  of  an  important  mannfactare,  of  wbich  Chardin  observed  some 
remains.     The  only  object  to  which  they  appear  to  give  any  attention  is 
the  management  of  bees.     The  honey  of  some  cantons,  where  the  Azalea 
Pontica  abounds,  is  bitter,  as  was  observed  by  Strabo.    It  was  beyond  the 
Fharas,  in  Guria^  that  Xenophon  found  a  kind  of  honey  which  caused  a 
species  of  delirium  in  those  who  eat  of  it,  an  effect  which  Pliny  attributes 
to  the  rhododendron,  a  shrub  which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the  bees 
swarm.     The  Mingrelians  are  very  superstitious :  the  missionaries  of  the 
17th  century  were  unable  to  suppress  9k  fete  which  was  celebrated   in 
honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  worship  of  Apis.     The 
prince  of  Mingrelia  assumes  the  title  of  dadian^  or  master  of  the  sea, 
though    he  possesses  not  even  a  fishing  boat :  he  generally  moves  about 
with  his  suite  from  place  to  place,  and  his  camp  is  the  scene  of  licentious- 
ness as  well  as  poverty.     The  noblemen  of  Mingrelia  are  addicted  to  the 
chase,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  birds  of  prey, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  kill  the  game.     According  to  a  Mingrelian 
proverb,  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  fiilcon,  are  three  indispen- 
sable things  for  human  hs^piness.     The  chaoe  funushes  the  Mingreliaii 
with  abundance  of  venison.     In  their  repasts  they  also  eat  pheasants,  with 
which  the  country  near  the  Fhasis  abounds.     The  Mahommedans  are  in 
great  numbers  in  Mingrelia ;  they  regard  with  great  indignation  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  pork  which  are  produced,  while  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure good  bread.     From  the  east  of  Odish6  and  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the 
small  Mingrelian  province  of  Lethkum,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  huts 
of  stone." 

The  SuanesJ]  A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  S.  to  N.,  separates 
the  Mingrelians  from  the  Snanes,  who  live  near  the  Elboors.  They 
are  a  fierce  rude  set  of  people,  and  amount  to  about  5000  families.  They 
speak  a  cUalect  of  Georgian. 

III.  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ABASSIANS. 

• 

Boundaries.']  The  AbasseSf  or  AbasgietUf  sometimes  called  Abcfut" 
nans^  dwell  above  the  Snanes  and  Mingrelians,  in  a  country  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Black  sea,  and  on  the  N.  £.  and  E.  by  Mingrelia.  It  is  divided  into  two 
regions :  Great  Abassia^  a  very  fertile  country,  although  mountainous, — 
and  Little  Abasna^  sometimes  included  in  Circassia,  and  extending  between 
the  Kuban  and  Terek. 

Physical  Features,']  Abassia  is  traversed  by  various  chains  shooting 
out  from  the  Cancasus,  which  are  partly  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the 
heat  and  moisture  keep  up  a  rank  vegetation,  although  their  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  during  six  months  of  the  year.  The  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea  present  several  excellent  ports. 

Inhabitants,]  The  Abassians,  who  call  themselves  Absne^  are  a  well 
made  and  vigorous  race.  ^'  Their  national  physiognomy,"  says  Malta 
Brun,  "  is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head  very  much 
compressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  large  nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep 
cbesnnt  colour.  The  Greeks  formerly  Imew  them  as  cunning  and  fonnid* 
able  pirates,  by  the  name  of  AschiBi,     Undor  the  name  of  Abasgi  they 
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MSB  dewrtbed  amof^^t  the  Bysantinet  as  iofaniaas  for  thair  traffie  in 
hnu  The  Circaaaiazia  once  invited  the  Abassiaa  princes  to  ao  assemblyy 
■d  lAer  having  won  them  OTer,  tbey  nmrdered  the  diiela  of  thu  free 
pnpk.  Since  that  period  the  Abassians,  abandoned  to  civil  wars,  have 
kt  the  litde  civilization  which  they  had  receired  from  Constantinople. 
We  find,  howeyer,  ia  the  celebration  of  Snnday,  a  slight  trace  of  Clms- 
ituij  which  they  formerly  imbibed.  Some  of  them  wander  peaceably 
dsvsgfa  their  forests  of  oaks  and  alders^  which  cover  the  coontry,  while 
iCken  rapport  thenoaelTes  by  a  little  agricaltnre ;  all  however  are  more  or 
)m  iDdizMd  to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchants.  The 
Ifl^gBige  and  customs  of  the  Abassians  very  much  rssemble  those  of  the 
GrcaMsos ;  while  Pallas  affirms  that  their  language  appears  to  have  no 
rdiboa  with  any  known  one.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those 
pwti^  hnt  they  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitaats  is  adapted 
to  nsrigstion  and  fishings  but  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  chief 
ude  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of  cloth  and  felt,  in  sldns  of 
foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey,  in  wax,  and  box-wood,  of  which  the  Turks 
Btks  considerable  purchases.  The  Turkiih  and  Armenian  merchants^ 
who  being  them  salt  and  stuffs,  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
afviat  int  attacks  of  these  perfidious  savages,  who,  whenever  they  are 
iinnf  cDoogh  in  nnmben,  rob  friends  and  enemies  without  distinction." 

IV.  CIRCASSIA. 

B(miidane9.2  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Circassian  tribes  is  bounded 
n  tbe  N.  by  the  government  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  N.  £•  by  the  Caspian 
m;  on  the  £.  by  Daghistan ;  on  the  S.  by  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Min- 
grefia;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Abassia ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  on 
dtt  N.  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Tchemomorski  Cossacks.  According  to 
Lape*s  msp,  the  superficial  territory  included  within  these  limits  amounts 
to  1535  square  piiles  of  15  to  a  degree,  or  32,800  British  square  miles. 

P^iieal  Features.']  Numerous  branches  running  out  from  the  Cau« 
csBia  chain  northwards  intersect  the  face  of  this  country,  and  sink  gra- 
Uly  towards  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rivers,  which  are  the  principal  rivers 
if  Grcsstia,  and  form  nearly  the  entire  northern  boundary.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kuma  and  the  Koisou,  all  the  Circassian  streams  belong 
to  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban.  In  the  mountain-districts  a  number  of  small 
hka  occur,  one  of  which  is  a  salt  lake.  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
s  corered  with  lofty  mountains^  among  which  are  the  Elboors,  the 
Maioioaiiy  and  the  KochL 

Productions.']  The  climate  of  Circassia  is  highly  varied.  In  the  valleys 
>id  m  the  mountains  of  mean  height  it  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile* 
Millet,  rice,  maize,  and  cotton,  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  tracts ;  and 
the  viae  is  reared  in  some  districts*  Cattle  are  extensively  reared ;  and 
inm  is  wrought. 

Inhabitants.]  ^^  The  Circassians  of  the  present  day,"  says  Dr  Clarke, 
^  tre  s  horde  of  banditti  inhabiting  the  region  whence  the  Cossacks  origi- 
BiDy  descended.  Continually  repelled  from  their  ancient  boundary,  the 
Tsnus  sad  Lake  Masotis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  Kuban  and 
the  Terek,  they  hang  upon  the  northern  sides  of  Caucasus,  or  carry  on 
pvedatory  incursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  feet,  about  200  miles 
«hoTe  Tcherkask."  The  Circassians  dwell  in  slightly  constructed  timber- 
hstB.  Their  principal  riches  are  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  The 
petttits,  or  bondmen,  and  prisoners  taken  in  Mrar,  are  charged  with  the 
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care  of  fanning  and  looking  after  the  cattle.  Within  the  last  half  ceatvy 
they  are  hecome  for  the  meet  part  Mahonunedans,  being  prerioaBly  little 
other  than  absolnte  heathens.  Their  language  is  affirmed  to  be  *  totally 
different  firom  every  other.'  There  is  no  writing  in  it.  Their  political 
state  is  completely  feudal.  There  Lb  a  class  called  princes.  Each  of  these 
Is  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  families  by  conrtesycalled  nobles ;  and 
these  nobles  inherit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.  There  are  no  regular 
taxes;  whatever  Lb  required  by  the  upper  people,  is  furnished  by  the 
lower.  These  requisitions  are  not  seldom  as  oppressive  as  they  are  arbi- 
trary. The  highest  value  is  set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inso- 
much that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  '  of  noble  blood  whose  fanuly  ia  erer 
known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given  birth  to  several 
kings.'  A  prince  commits  hii  son»  when  only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and  never  sees  him  tUl  the  time  of  the 
young  man's  marriage.  *'  Hence,"  says  Klaproth,  *'  results  the  utmost 
indifference  between  the  nearest  relations."  '*  A  prince  reddens  with  in- 
dignation when  he  i&  asked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children, 
makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in  con- 
tempt." 

The  Circassian  nation  embraces  the  following  principal  tribes : 


Familifla. 

IndiTUiuta. 

Circassians  Proper, 

48,000 

192,000 

Lesghians,         .         •         • 

36,000 

144,000 

Nogaians,      .         •         •         • 

17,000 

51,000 

Midzhagi, 

10,700 

42,800 

Kumyks,       .... 

5,000 

20,000 

Oasetinians, 

4,000 

16,000 

Basians,    • 

2,050 

8,200 

122,750  474,000 

To  these  we  may  add  about  2,500  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  as  many 
Ruasians  and  Georgians.  All  these  tribes  are  rirtually  independent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  although  Russia  now  claims  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country. 

Lesgkians.2  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Circassian  tribes,  the  Lesghians,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  ranging  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bear 
the  worst  character,  and  are  most  formidable  by  their  inveterate  habits 
of  plunder.  Their  women  are  no  less  distinguished  for  courage  than  for 
beauty.  Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  Mahommedanism ;  others 
less  civilized  worship  the  son,  moon,  trees,  and  stars.  Their  language  is 
said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

0**eiinians.']  The  Ossetinians  differ  from  the  surrounding  tribes  in 
language  and  features. 

V.   PROVtNCE  OP  DAOHISTAN. 

J3at0uUirUs,'}  Di^histan,  or  *  the  Mountain-land'  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  province  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  W.  by  Circassia  and  Georgia ; 
on  the  S.  by  Shirwan  ;  and  on  the  £•  by  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to 
Lapie's  chart  its  superficial  extent  is  485  German  or  9,787  British  square 
miles ;  but  all  such  admeasurements  are  yet  founded  on  extremely  vague 
data  in  tliis  quarter  of  the  world. 
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F^wM  Aftovff.^  Aa  the  name  importi  dita  is  a  rwj  mooalaiuoaa 
McL  Tke  CancasMB  ayalam  eaten  it  on  the  W.  aad  S.  ia  the  hraaoh 
i  At  KBd^n-Drngh^  wlneh  tbrowa  eat  Bimeroiu  lamifieatioas  oa  all 
aiv;  lail  in  the  N.  and  £.,  and  espeeially  along  the  eea-ceesta^  we  fiad 
utaane  aad  fertila  plahia.  Dagbistan  ia  the  Switserlaad  of  this  part  of 
Ae  worid ;  like  that  countiy  it  aboonds  in  lofty  mountains,  profound  valleys^ 
gittaisi;  lake8»  mabing  torrents,  etenuil  snows  and  glaciers.  Its  lirers, 
•bek  Achaige  theBseelrea  into  the  Caspian,  are  auaerous ;  but  the  prin« 
dpdwsthe  Keieov,  the  SaaMNir,  the  Teiek,  a»d  the  Bouam. 

Ckurir  mid  Productkm$.'\  The  dimate  is  Tery  mild  ia  the  plains,  and 
tapMsat  a  mem  altitude.  Rains  are  frequent.  The  necessity  o# 
sMificU  in%atiosi»  and  the  oontianal  forays  of  the  Iiesghians,  oppose  the 
fngrm  of  sgrieultva  in  diis  country,  otherwise  it  mig^t  be  very  pvodao^ 
livf  «f  grnu  Besidaa  the  ceraalia,  sa£fro1^  tobacco,  and  lint,  are  cnlti- 
iMii  The  fraite  are  dehdonsy  aad  the  viae  grows  without  culture.  The 
Isir  aid  the  Fsnian  horse,  the  eansel,  the  nule,  and  the  large-tailed 
ihifi  ve  the  piiMpal  dooMBtie  animals;  several  places  are  infs^bed  with 
afdii«i4  pemidows  iaascts.  There  are  extensiTe  niass  of  lead  and 
ins  is  thii  eeuatry,  and  pretty  large  manufootories  of  arnia  and  utenaik 
km  k  mBssqiiene#  been  estahlisbed  hers. 

iytewN  tmd  TerrUontd  DivisumM.^  The  population  of  Daghistan 
<"Wi»flf  detadiad  tribesof  Iissghiaas,  and  Nogais,  of  TuroBaaans,  Grasha, 
Ansuns,  and  Jawa,  whose  united  immhers  annouat  to  abo«it  900,00(l. 
Tkm  mmry  is  drrided  into  Neithera  aad  Sonthera  Dsghiataa :  the 
^"■v  maipvehsndiag  Ae  kbeaates  ^  Twkn  aad  Otemieh,— aad  the 
htar  lbs  tarrittiriea  of  Detbend  and  TabaMian^and  thekbaaalesof  Kouia 
«4  Eesbs.  The  Russian  anthority  is  sUU  esctremely  preeBriens  in  this 
cMiirj,  eicspi  in  and  ammd  Dsrbead  where  a  military  gosemnent  is 


▼1.  THE  PROVmCB  OF  8HIBWAN. 

AaBMfaiwr.^  The  promce  of  Shirwan  is  bounded  oa  the  N.  by 
^Mnt  on  the  £•  by  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  pro* 
TUOi  sf  ffliilaii ;  <m  the  &W.  by  the  Persian  province  of  Aderbeiaghan  t 
ad  ta  the  W.  by  Georgia. 

•'Vicsj  Fmiiures^']  Tlus  country  is  a  southern  terrace  of  the  Cauca*. 
■iiystem.  In  the  NJG.  it rmsont  ina  peninsular  form  into  the  Caspian ; 
«ii  ssthe  8,E.  it  forms  an  island-^-the  porta  portarum  of  the  ancieats — 
tidanoBth  of  dm  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  Teliscb  sepsrate  h 
^  Adwbeidjaa.  The  high  Cancasiaa  p^ks  of  the  SkoktmU-Dagk 
^B^fi^JDagk  belong  to  this  country.  The  prindpal  river  ia  the  Kur 
« JCbmr^  t)^  aaciead  Cyrui^  which  here  separates  Carabai^  from  the 
^i^nitei  of  Chddn  end  Shirwan  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
^^^in  by  two  «nns,«p-one  raniag  S.E.  and  the  other  S.  Its  tributaries  sre 
tbe  Kmi,  Eldigfaani,  Geldighilani,  Goktscfaai,  Aksai,  and  Arm.  The  cli- 
We ii  mild;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  breeaes  from  the  Cas- 
?■>>:  Ae  N.  wind  brings  a  few  cold  days  in  December  aad  JaiKUory,  but 
9BB|  csvws  the  country  with  verdure  in  February.  The  pestilence  oc- 
^'■aBtDy  sppems  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
^'"'Vis  it  nslurslly  divided  into  diree^ysical  districts:  l#i.  The  steppes 
^'Btding  «|g^  ihe  Kar^  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  themountaiaa  i 

IV.  M 
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2dy  The  nurantamoiis  districts  ;  and,  3J,  The  most  elevated  lands.  Th^ 
cerealia  are  abnndaatly  prodaced  in  this  conntiy,  and  the  wine  of  this  pro— • 
vince  is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  whole  Caueasian  wines.  Saffiron  and  t<»— 
bacGO  are  largely  cultivated.  The  fisheries  on  the  Caspian  were  Taln^cl 
at  60,000  Sliver  rubles  in  J  812.  The  principal  mineral  prodnction  i^ 
ns^htha. 

InhabilanU,']  This  country  was  once  very  populous ;  but  the  sac— 
cessive  domination  of  Mongols,  Tatars,  Arals,  Persians,  and  Rusatans^ 
has  tended  to  check  its  resources  and  population.  At  present  we  cannot  es* 
timate  its  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  above  120,000.  This  population 
consists  in  the  towns  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Tadschiks  or  Penians,  and 
Jews ;  the  steppes  are  mhabited  by  Turcomans  who  lead  a  half  nomade 
life ;  the  high  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  Lesghian  tribes. 

DiHrici  ofBaku,^  This  little  khanate  was  originally  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1723,  but  in  1735  it  was  restored  to  Persia.  In  1801  the  Russians  again 
seized  upon  it ;  and  in  1805  the  khan  of  Baku  was  compelled  to  ewear 
allegiance  to  Russia.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  under  military  govern- 
ment. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Dag^istan ;  and  on  the  S.W.*  by 
the  khanate  of  Shirwan.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Caucasns 
which  terminates  in  cape  Apcheron.  The  SaumgaUe  is  the  only  river ;  bat 
there  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  ni^htha-springs,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bali^han.  Not  far  from  thence  is  *  the  field  of  fire,'  a  piece 
of  ground  about  six  furlongs  square  from  the  soil  of  which  an  inflammable 
gas  is  constantly  emitted.  The  whole  district  comprises  S3  villages  and 
about  19,000  inhabitants.— jBaib/,  or  Badkou^  the  principal  town  is  built 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apcheron.  It  is  a  well-bailt 
and  fortified  place,  with  a  good  port.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  As- 
trakhan, to  which  it  exports  opium,  wine,  silk,  salt,  naphtha,  and  salt- 
petre. Hie  population  consist  of  Turcomans,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  a 
Russian  garrison. 

Khanate  ofSMnvanJ]  This  district  is  bounded  on  Uie  N.  by  Daghis- 
tan ;  on  the  N.E.  and  £.  by  Baku ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Caspian ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Kur  which  divides  it  from  Carabagh  and  the  Mogan  steppe; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Scheki.  Its  population,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Sallian  and  Kura  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls ;  the  prevailing  language 
is  Tataric,  intermingled  with  Persian  words  and  idioms.  It  is  divided  in- 
to 7  districts :  viz.  Schamakhie,  Cabalah,  Kabestan,  Rudbar,  Kerach, 
Jalyn  or  Lebideijab,  and  Sallian.  New  SchamakJdey  a  trading  town  of 
5000  inhabitants,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  Shirwan. 

Khanate  tf  Scheki.^  The  district  of  Scheki  extends  northwards  to 
the  lofty  Sztdawat  mountains ;  on  the  £.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Goktsdud 
river ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kur ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Alasan ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kanik  which  divides  it  from  Dschar.  The  northern  parts 
of  this  district  are  mountainous  and  unfruitful ;  ^e  southern  are  fertile 
and  enjoy  a  fine  climate.  The  total  population  consists  of  about  8000 
iiamilies.  The  town  of  Scheki  on  the  Geldighilani  contains  about  500 
houses.     It  is  now  called  New  Ruschi. 

The  State  of  Dschar.^  This  state  is  altogether  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Daghistan ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Scheki ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Alasan.  The  inhabitants  are  Lesghians  of  the 
tribes  of  Dschar,  Kachta,  and  Zeighur,  amounting  to  about  2,500  families. 

The  Khanate  cf  Carabagh.']  Carabagh,  which  is  marked  Sinshi  in  Ar- 
rowsmith's  map,  and  is  sometimes  called  Schuschi^  is  bounded  on  the  N 
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hf  tbe  Kvr,  w!iicli  ^Ticles  it  from  the  khanate  of  Shirwan  proper  and 
CWdr;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Aras  which  difidea  it  from  Talisch 
Ank;  am  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  Russian  Armenia ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Gear^pa.  Its  prin^pal  rivers  besidee  those  ahready  mentioned,  are  the 
Terter  m  bianeh  of  the  Enr,  and  the  Bergonchet  a  branch  of  the  Aras. 
This  lenitoiy  produoes  Hnt,  rice,  the  oerealia,  and  sesame*  The  inhahi- 
are  Turcomana  and  Annenians.  This  country  is  celebrated  in  the  his- 
of  TinMnir.  It  takes  its  present  name  of  Carabagh  or  Karabagk^  thai 
is  *  the  black  garden/  from  the  sncient  residence  of  that  groat  Tatar  prince, 
sC  wttdi  only  the  rains  now  exist.  The  Mogan  or  Mngan  steppe  is  po- 
ittealiy  attached  to  this  khanate.  It  extends  between  the  Knr,  Aras, 
■ad  Cinpian,  aitmnd  the  bay  of  Kisyl-agatsch  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  wan- 
dciiug  Turcomans  of  the  Schaiisewani  and  Mogami  stems. 

TtJisdkiM.'^  The  country  which  Klaproth  calls  TalUchak  or  TaulU^ 
cloa  ties  becireen  the  Mngan  steppe  on  the  N.  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  £. 
the  Persian  proYinoe  of  Ghilan  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Aderfoeidjan  on  the 
W.  The  whole  conntry  is  Persian  in  physical  features,  climate,  and  in- 
bahitsnta.  AMtara^  the  residence  of  the  khan,  now  a  vassal  of  Russia,  is 
on  the  Caspian,  IS  leagues  N.E.  of  ArdebiL  It  was  formerly  a 
town ;  bnt  is  now  reduced  to  a  trifling  sea-port 


VII.   THE  PROVINCE  OF  ARAN. 


Tie  two  khanates  of  Erivan  and  Nakhtshivan,  under  the  name  of  the 
piofiiice  of  Aran,  formeriy  made  the  extreme  N.W.  comer  of  the  Persian 
enpire.  They  compose  an  elevated  tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Aras, 
sad  exten^mg  to  about  10,000  superficial  square  miles.  This  district  is 
keaaded  on  Uie  N.  and  £.  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
the  Rnsaian  prorince  of  Greorgia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
AdeAeidjan,  from  which  it  is  for  a  great  extent  separated  by  the  Aras ; 
sad  oa  the  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Aras  here  receives  the  Harpasou^ 
the  AdaroHj  the  Senga^  the  Arpatckai,  and  the  Kaparatchau  The  lofti- 
er iiMnmtain-«ammits  are  those  of  the  Ararat,  The  climste  is  healthy ; 
the  winter  is  severe,  and  spring  mild.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  hi^  lands  sfford  excellent  pasturage.  Minerals  are  said 
to  be  scarce  :  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice  and  grain  of  different 
loads.  The  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  150,000  souIr,  so  that  this 
aew  Rosdan  province  has  about  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Weimar.  The  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  this  popu- 
ktion,  which  likewise  consists  of  Persians  and  Jews.  The  nomades  are 
chiefly  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view,  peihaps,  in  which  the  cession  of  Aran  to  Russia 
oagfat  to  be  r^arded,  is  as  respects  the  religious  faith  of  the  Armenians. 
With  the  khanate  of  Erivan,  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Et^miiadzine,  the  residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  catholic 
Annenianfl,  who  enjoys  extraordinary  respect  in  the  east.  This  monastery 
is  also  in  great  esteem  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  a  military  point  of 
new  likewise,  the  cession  of  this  territory  is  a  very  important  matter. 
A  Rojwian  army  may  now,  if  circumstances  should  require  it,  march  upon 
Eizemm,  in  three  columns,  without  touching  the  Persian  territory.  The 
fim  way  is  from  Tefiis  through  Kara ;  the  middle  one,  into  the  vale  of 
tl«  Aiaxes  by  Kagzeman ;  the  third  is  by  Bajazid,  Kara-kill issiah,  and 
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Tobraokal«ii>  dirongh  •ztivinel/  fertile  countries.  From  EnBenim  is  tlMi 
great  road  to  Scatari««-*The  dty  of  Srivam  or  Irevanf  ia  sitaated  on  tka^ 
kft  bank  of  the  Senga  or  Zenghi,  61  leagnea  E.  from  En&naau  It  eon- 
flicts  of  about  2000  hofues  finely  dtaated  in  the  midat  of  fortile  fields  Mid 
gardens^  and  is  defended  by  a  Tery  strong  fortreas  bnilt  upon  a  lofty  per* 
pendicvlar  rock.  The  population  is  about  10,000  aoola.  This  dty  wa« 
built  in  its  present  situation  in  1635.  In  1724  it  was  taken  by  the  Turin 
with  considerable  loss.  In  1746  it  was  retaken  by  the  PerBiana.  In  1808 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it ;  but  in  1829  it  wus 
ceded  to  them  without  a  struggle. — The  khanate  of  NakhtshiTan  forms 
the  southern  pert  of  this  proyince.  Its  chief  town  of  the  Same  name  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants. 


Auihorities.']  PbUqbs  Tiavels. — Bell's  Traveia.P-^tatische  Beachret^ 
bung  yon  Sibiiien,  St  Petersburg,  1810.  8To.-^Sir  Robert  K.  Porter's 
Travela. — ^Kkproth's  Trayels,  4to.  London,  1814.-^Cochrane's  pedestrian 
journey.— Von  Helen's  TraTels.-*->-Bronefski's  geogn^hlcal  and  historical 
description  of  Caucasus,  2  to1s«  6vo.  1823.'— Reisen  in  Innem  Russlands* 
J.  F.  Erdmann,  8to.  Leipsig,  1825.— >-Geographie  de  I'Empire  de  Russia 
par  A.  R&bbe,  Paris,  1828. — Tableau  historique,  geographique,  et  poli« 
tique  de  Caucase,  Par  M.  Klaprolh,  1828. — Des  Peuples  de  Cancase,  Par 
M.  C.  D'Ohsson.  1828«^Dobell's  Trarels  in  Siberia,  2  vols.  8yo.  Lon- 
don, 1830. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 


Snmdaries,'}  Asiatic  Turkst  is  bonndadby  th*  Meditemnean 
the  isthimiB  of  Snez,  tbe  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  Per- 
■■a  golf  on  the  S. ;  by  the  Persian  dominions  on  the  £. ;  by  those 
of  Riiasia,  and  by  the  Bkck  seai  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  Black  sea,  the 
Boiphom,  the  aea  of  Marmora,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Archipelago 
SB  Aa  W.  On  the  S.  and  W.  these  boundaries  an  clear  and  distinct^ 
MIowiBg  dioae  of  Natnra.  On  the  side  of  Persia  they  haye  contin* 
aad  anch  the  tame  since  1638.  A  line  drawn  soathwards  from  the 
Lsristsan  moaiiteuia,  In  84*  N«  lat.  and  46*  £.  long,  till  it  strike  the 
kft  laak  eC  the  Hgris  above  Koot-al-Hamata,  in  82*  N.  lat.  forma 
Ae  hawBdary  of  EJrazistann  and  Iraca-Aiabi.  Thence  it  is  continued 
aleag  the  left  beak  of  the  Tigria,  to  ito  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at 
Kama*  end  from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  tbe  point  in  the  Loristaun 
awaeiehis  aboTe  specified,  the  boundary  runs  nearly  due  N.  along  the 
glaastterange  of  mountaiiis  called  Aiagba*Dagh — ^the  ancient  Zagn»y^~^\l 
it  strike  die  Koordiataun  mountains  in  86*  N.  lat.  passing  in  ito  progress 
As  soufcea  of  the  Diallafa,  the  Tshite,  and  Little  Zab«  From  thence  it  rnna 
N.W.  aleog  that  range,  passing  to  the  N.E.  of  the  sources  of  tbe 
Great  Zah,  es  te  aa  N.  lat  89«  Thence  it  runs  due  N.  passing  to  the  E. 
sf  Banaed,  and  across  the  summit  of  Ararat  in  45*  £•  long.,  and  from 
dMBce  N.W.  to  the  junction  of  the  Aras  and  Harpasu  in  40*  N.  lat.  and 
44*  E.  leeg.  But  if  Morier's  map  of  Aderbeidjon  be  right,  the  Turkish 
baendery  iJoeg  the  Zagros  must  be  placed  a  degree  fiuther  E.  than  in  Ar^ 
iewsmith*8  map,  which  places  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  of  Maraugfaa  in  46% 
while  thet  of  Morier  places  it  47*  E.  long.  Since  the  4ate  cession  to 
Resdm  of  eli  Persian  Armenia,  N.  of  the  Aiaxes,  what  was  once  the 
Frisian  boundary  on  that  side  is  now  the  Russian,  and  therefore  in  this 
part,  Asiatic  Tmkey  is  separated  from  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  E. 
by  the  Harpeau,  as  hv  as  ito  source  in  the  Tchildir*Dagfa,  which  diridaa 
Ae  haain  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Araxes.  We  baTO  in  aprerious  arti- 
lis  sketched  the  northern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Ttarkey  on  the  aide  of 

EsHemLj  The  greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  Turkey  from  W.  to  E.  or  frem 
mft  Babe  m  85*  51*  40"  F^  long,  and  in  89*  40"  N.  kt.  to  the  westom  base 
af  Ararat  in  nearly  the  same  lat.,  and  45*  E.  long,  is  upwards  of  1000 
British  Bsiles ;  and  tbe  greatest  breadth,  or  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gal(  to  the  mouth  of  the  Natonabi,  is  980  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction. 
Bat  as  this  exteosiTe  region  consiste  of  two  great  integral  dirisions— •Asia 
Miner  or  the  peninsular  division,  and  the  eastern  im*  continental  division— the 
leagtfa  and  breadth  are  exceedingly  various.  The  western  dtrision  as  fiur  aa 
iba  Euphrates,  contains  a  superficies  of  more  than  S00,000  British  square 
■ilea,  and  the  eastern  upwards  of  300,000  or  a  total  of  500,000  aqnara 
onlea. 
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care  of  faming  and  looking  after  the  cattle.   Within  the  last  half  centvy 
they  are  become  for  the  most  {uut  Mahommedana,  being  previously  little 
other  than  abeolate  heathens.     Their  language  is  affirmed  to  be  ^  totally 
different  from  every  other.*     There  is  no  writing  in  it.     Their  political 
state  is  completely  feudal.    There  is  a  class  called  princes.    Each  of  these 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  families  by  courtesy  called  nobles ;  and 
these  nobles  inherit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.     There  are  no  r^^ular 
taxes ;  whatever  is  required  by  the  upper  people,  is  furnished  by  the 
lower.     These  requisitions  are  not  sddom  as  oppressive  as  they  are  aribi- 
trary.    The  highest  value  is  set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inao- 
mudi  that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  *  of  noble  blood  whose  family  is  ever 
known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given  birth  to  aeyeral 
kings.'     A  prince  oonmiits  his  son,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and  never  sees  him  tUl  the  time  of  the 
young  man's  manjage.    ''  Hence,"  says  Klaproth,  *'  results  the  utmost 
indifference  between  the  nearest  relations."     *'  A  prince  reddens  with  in- 
dignation when  he  is  asked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children, 
makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in  con- 
tempt." 

Tlie  Circassian  nation  embraces  the  following  principal  tribes : 


Fsmlliea. 

IndiTUiuta. 

Circassians  Proper, 

48,000 

192,000 

Lesghians, 

86,000 

144,000 

Nogaians,      .... 

17,000 

51,000 

Midzhagi, 

10,700 

42,800 

Kumyks,       .... 

5,000 

20,000 

Oasetinians, 

4,000 

16,000 

Basians,    . 

2,050 

8,200 

122,750  474,000 

To  these  we  may  add  about  2,500  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  as  many 
Russians  and  Geofgians.  All  these  tribes  are  virtually  independent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  although  Russia  now  claims  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country. 

LesgJuans,']  Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Lesghians,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  ranging  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bear 
the  worst  character,  and  are  most  formidable  by  their  inveterate  habits 
of  plunder.  Their  women  are  no  less  distinguished  for  courage  than  for 
beauty.  Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  Mahommedanism ;  others 
less  civilized  worship  the  son,  moon,  trees,  and  stars.  Their  language  is 
said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

Osseiinians.2  The  Ossetinians  differ  from  the  surrounding  tribes  in 
language  and  features. 

V.   PROVINCE  OP  DAOHI8TAN. 

Boundaries.'}  Di^histan,  or  '  the  Mountain-land'  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  province  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  W.  by  Circassia  and  Georgia ; 
on  the  S.  by  Shirwan  ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to 
Lapie*8  chart  its  superficial  extent  is  435  German  or  9,787  British  square 
miles ;  but  all  such  admeasurements  are  yet  founded  on  extremely  vague 
data  in  tliis  quarter  of  the  workL 
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Wjw*^  Pkffli0«f.3  Aa  the  name  importi  diit  it  a  Tery  moQaiaiuoiia 
ttntL  Tke  GameaaiaB  ayalem  eaten  it  on  the  W.  and  S.  ia  the  branch 
tf  iki  &dtoiff-Z>ay^  wlnoh  tbrowa  oat  muaerona  nunifieataoaa  on  all 
aiv ;  IkI  in  the  N.  and  EL,  and  eipeeially  along  the  gea«ceaats»  we  find 
idMve  and  fertile  plaine.  Daghistan  ia  the  Switserland  of  thie  part  of 
in  worid ;  like  that  conntiy  it  abounds  in  lofty  monntainsy  profound  yaUeyti 
gfittoiag  lakesy  mahing  torrentSy  eternal  snowi  and  glacien*  Its  rirersy 
lUdk  dlidiafge  thenMetrei  into  the  Caspian)  are  nnmerons ;  but  the  pria^ 
cfdaethe  Keieoo,  the  SaaMNir»  the  Terek,  awl  the  Booam. 

C&Mrfe  m»d  PnoJifc<Mii#*3  T^^  dimate  ia  very  mild  in  the  plaine,  and 
tapMeat  a  mem  altitude.  Rains  are  freqoent.  The  necessity  of 
Mad  in%atieB9  and  the  continnal  forays  of  the  Lesgliian%  oppose  the 
pogiHi  of  sgiieidtiire  in  this  coantry,  otherwise  it  might  be  very  prodae^ 
SIS  «f  grnu  Besidea  the  csreaiia,  sa£fro1^  tobacco,  and  lint,  are  colti- 
iMii  Tks  frnite  are  delicionsy  and  the  vine  grows  without  cnltaie.  The 
&i«  nd  the  PersiaB  hone^  the  camel,  the  mnle,  and  the  large-tailed 
ihifi  ve  the  principal  domeatic  anisMls;  several  places  are  infe«bed  with 
|iV^wi4  pemioMs  inascls»  There  are  extensiTe  ninss  of  lead  and 
iMsntUieenatry,  and  pretty  large  mannftwtories  of  arma  and  utensils 
HIS  it  ffnnwMMffnf*>  been  estaUishsd  here* 

iytewN  amd  TarriUHritd  J>jmfOfi#0  The  population  of  Dagfaistan 
•■Niiiiof  dstsabed  tribes  of  Lesghiaas»  and  Nogais,  of  Turcomans,  Gresks, 
^iMJSBi,  and  Jnws,  whose  united  numbers  ansonnt  to  about  a00,00(l. 
Ui  esaaby  is  dmded  into  Neiihem  and  Sonthsm  Dsghiaian :  the 
^"■v  caaiprshendiBg  Ae  kbeaaSes  of  Twkn  and  Otenuch,---«nd  the 
ktarlhs tarrittwiee  of  Derbend  and  Tab8savaD,aiid  thekhenales of  Keuiu 
«4  Eesba.  The  Russian  authority  is  still  ejctremely  precarious  in  thie 
cMtry,  eicspi  in  and  aronnd  Dsrbend  wfaeiu  a  military  government  is 


▼1.  THE  PnOVINCB  OF  SHIBWAN- 

Aanfamt .3  The  province  of  Shirwan  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
^Maat  enthe  £•  by  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  S«  by  the  Persian  pro* 
vhoi  sf  GhilsQ ;  QBk  the  & W.  by  the  Psrsisn  province  of  Aderbeiagbsn  } 
adtatheW.  by  Georgia. 

Plf^tkd  Ftaiures,']  Tlus  ceuatry  is  a  southern  terrace  of  the  Cauca- 
■iiystem.  In  theNi£,  itrmsontina  peninsular  form  into  the  Caspian  i 
*ii  tsthe  &E.  it  forms  an  island-^the  porta  portarum  of  the  anoieats — 
idensath  ef  the  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  Teliscb  sepsrste  it 
^  Afinbei^jaii*  The  high  Caucasian  p«iks  of  the  Skut^fMi-Dagk 
^  B^Oagk  belong  to  this  country*  The  prindpal  river  ia  the  Kur 
« Jfiliwi^  t)^  ancient  Ct^M^  which  here  sepanUes  Carabai^  from  the 
^^■Mi  ef  Cheldn  and  Shirwan  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
^H*>  ^  two  arms, — one  mning  S.£«  and  the  other  S.  Its  tributaries  are 
^  1^  m^ani,  Geldighilani,  Goktschai,  Aksai,  and  Ama.  The  cli- 
^ii  miki;  the  heat  of  summer  \b  tempered  by  breeaes  from  the  Cas- 
?<■;  die  N.  wind  brings  a  few  cold  days  in  December  and  JaBmary,  but 
¥^  csvsrs  the  country  with  verdure  in  February.  The  pestilence  oc- 
^"■oiMinysppeMS  in  the  districts  lying  ak>ng  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
'^■'vuiinslurslly  divided  into  three  physical  districts:  1^,  Thesteppes 
^^^'1^  sba^  the  Kiir»  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  th#  mountains  1 
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er  Mytia  and  thtt  ConBular  HellMpout ;  the  latter  included  the  |Nra¥iiie«a 
of  Interior  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia  Salatari0»  Phrygia  Fiumtiana,  Pamphy- 
lia,  Lycia,  Lyoaoniay  and  Fbidia.   Asia  Minor  waa  eabeeqoently  divided 
into  ihemata  under  the  Bynaatine  emperora.    In  the  11th  centory  tho, 
interior  of  the  peninsala  with  the  S«  eaatem  coa«t  was  seised   by  the 
Se)jookian  Turks.     On  the  downiUl  of  their  power,  the   Turkish  part 
was  subdivided  into  4  independent  sovereignties,  of  which  Carantapia 
formed  the  chief.     Since  its  conquest  by  the  Osnumli  Turks — who  raae 
into  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljookitui  dynaaty^-the  whole  peninsiil& 
to  the  Euphrates,  called  Nadalii  by  the  Turks,  has  been  dirided  into   6 
pashalics,  and  the  moutsellhalick  of  Cyprus :  namely,  AnadoU^  Siwas^ 
Tarahotun^  Kauieh^  Morathy  and  Adona.     These  pasbsiicka,  or  great  g«<* 
▼emments,  are  denominated  begierb^licis,  and  the  pashas  who  govern  thoad 
are  all  paiAias  of  three  horse  tails,  and  called  beglerbegs^  or  *  lord  ileu- 
tenanta,'  to  diatingnish  them  from  the  other  pashas,  or  uutjialUf  of  two 
and  one  hone  tails,  who  bold  their  governments  under  them.     We  shall 
give  two  tablea  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fanner  containing  its  moat  ancient  di- 
viaioDs  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  its  present  divisions  according 
to  two  eminent  Turkish  geographers,  who  compiled  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Othman  power,  namely,  Abn  Bekir  Ben  Behnun,  and  Hadji  ^halfi^ 
The  former  of  these  authors  died  before  he  completed  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  or  Asia  Minor,  the  remainder  of  which  was  executed  by  the  lat« 
ter,  who  also  compiled  the  geography  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamii^  &c« 
The  whole  work  is  entitled  Jehan'-Numa^  or '  Mirror  of  the  world  ;'  and  a 
manuscript  translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paria. 
Thia  table  has  been  gt?en  by  the  late  eminent  geographer  Malte-Brun, 
in  his  deaeriptaon  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  which  we  have  taken  it  with 
aome  oofvecti<ma. 

TABLE  OF  ASIA  MINOR, 

AOCOBJUNG  TO  THE  ¥OST  USUAL  niVXSlONS  AMONOSZ  THB  ANOEMT  OBSBKB. 


Gmn4  Ditisiom.  | 


SuMMMtQtu. 


Uru. 


Lydia. 


Cnrta. 

I^cte. 
Fiuaphjlte. 


Mymim  M^|ur. 
'llw^atrMitia. 
,   MraiA  Minor  Mid  TroM.— ^.^.  Th^w 
t«ro  formad  PhnrffU  Minor. 
Aolb. 
.Ukutdot  htAm, 

lotorior  Lydl^ 

I.  Lydia. 

1  Mnonia. 

&  Ada  or  Ada. 
MariOoM  LydUa  or  IwIa. 

,  Itlaoda  of  Samoa  and  Chios. 


J  Caria,  Interior. 
Maritime  Carta  or  Dorbi. 
I^laodn  of  Cooa  and  Rhodoi. 

f  Lyda  Vnper  or  IIm  l^niMiili 
'  IMilywaBrCiibalU  (Inland.) 


I*i«Mla  Proper 
I'ankMi  tJKi 
— ■  .11  .—  i  HomoiNHte* 
Oroandn. 


Primcfpal  Ctiie*. 


Fermmost    Antandros 

Adravyttium. 
Lampcacus  aud  Cyzicna 
Troy  and  AlexaudrUTroaa. 


Sardta,  Philadelphia. 
Thvalira*  Maffnailaad 


Smyrna,  Erythrm,  ClaMmana,  Tvoa. 

Lebedos.  Col     ■        —  •  -  • 

Myna,  Muetoa. 


iluphun^  E^heaut,  Prtena 


Alabnada,  BtratontoCk  Mylan. 
Halicvnaaana,  Coidoa,  Canupm. 
Coot,  Rhodea. 

PMara,  Myra,  TUmlMiii. 


AtUU^  AapondoB,  Ouacaalaai. 

ApoDonIa,  Antloehia    IWSh,  Sain 

aiid  Salaffaaiaa. 
Homonadn. 
Mbkhium,  Pappa. 
laanria.  Lake  of  Coraaa.  Lyiti^ 
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rn«yfi»I*?i 


.4 


fpovtr. 


(GrilocnMto.) 
I.  Trocmi  (TBTium.) 

X  Toaitobogi  (Panliuis.) 

JfOtkyida. 
Tliynii 
Ml 


t 


2.  CalRupene. 
S.  ChalybM  (Wflstan.) 
CMmAociaa  FMitat. 

SL  M osynacL 

&  Colchoe  (WetteriL} 
lUptaeometiB  (Sem  uutant.) 
Ifaerooes  or  2wii. 


•  I 


1.  IfoiinMflBa 
S.  Osnamfta. 

4.  Tyanttia 

fib  Clueia. 

&  inrganiHene. 


AnnegU  Itfaor. 


fClBfto  Proper  or  Cttniportrlo. 
if  ' 


«r  Cy^w 


1 


.CUIda  Tn^dioa  (Atpora.) 

fUogdom  of  SoUmlt.  or  Saltmirtfc 
Amaihusla. 
PkphUk 
Lopathbk 


,Prineipta  OMw. 


Srniuutea  Apunte,  Cotvsmn.  Iprao* 
dbytta,  LMMllcea,  HtarapolK  DtaT* 

teum,  Midalum,  Oordlam. 
fcooiiUB,  LoodlMO,  CoiDbooItt 

rium- 
AncyrB,  TRriam,  PMsinos. 


jAtlM*j, 


cr  White  Syrlana. 

I.  Qttinooitis. 

8L  flararoene. 

S.  Fbaxemoiutlo. 
Oi^stiui  Pontoa. 

L  TbemiKjra. 

S.  Fhaaaraub 

3k  DuceoMndtia. 
Folewoeic  Pooftn. 


FroMa  CTcuna 
KicomediULCInkedoii. 
Hwadoa*  Bithyniam. 


OftBgra,   Pompeiopolls,  Aanotriib  SU 
nope. 


AiBMla,  ComanftPontfca. 

SttMtIa,  V9oXmmntk  (Sooe,  Fb»le. 

PhamiMf ,  Goranni  ItapMQB,  BhiMe- 


M^^Nlgdo,  Cybtoi 


OajDiaDat  Sabalaams* 

Comaa*  Copptdocia.  ■ 

UoUtooa. 

Zimara,  ABMi,  Sitekk 

Xuaw,  Vopsneitla,  Adana. 
8eleiida,abtt. 


Nasianaiim,  Tya» 


Anutiuia. 

Paphoa. 

Lapothui. 
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Tm  Mth  Dtmmmu. 


i 


4 

a. 

4 


it/  JimrfWr 
of  Kutaiali 


Cftusf  roinw. 


*KataiBh  (CotyMoa^.) 

Degnida  (near  Laodicea  opoa  the 

Lycoa) 
•llagiitaa(MagnMiaad  apylam.) 
Ak«lilB8ar 


irCrhyaUva.) 
Fotchla  (PhocML) 


IV. 


Ouaeihlaaar  (MHmeala  ed  MaBaiv 

dmaB.) 
Aliariieber  (PhUadalpUa.) 
Ayasalnk,  8art»  &c. 
*HiiUah. 

Mentatche  (Vyndoa.) 
Melaaso  (Mylan.) 
•Antaliah  (Attalia.) 
Kiurihaaar  (Perga.) 

nd^C^ympnO   ^  _^ ^ 

luarte  CBkgalaarae  LaeedwmoD.) 
Bardak. 

N 


Ancient  DioUunu  eorretpoikiing. 


Weelem  and  Central  parts  of  Pro. 
per  Fhrygia. 

Nortliem  Lydla. 

N.B.  flarofuIOian  to  the  name  of 

a  Tarldah  prince  who   reigned 

orer  this  dirielon. 
Central  and  SoatbernLydia.   Part* 

of  Ionia. 


Carta  and  perhapo  part  of  Lyoiik 
Iif«ia  and  Pamphylla. 
MOyas  and  Caballa. 
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ASIA. 


Turkith  DMtiom. 


7.  KanaiUsar.Sdiib 

&  Saltan  Eognjr 

9.  ADgoaci 
la  KiuffWi 

11.  CottambottI 

Ifll  BoU 

la  KhodaiTfiiidkyur 

U  KaraHl 

1&  Ko^ra 

IflL  Bigah 

17.  Sogla 

II.  PaahalUofSiwai. 
1.  SwtgiacaitoofStii 

8.  Janddc 

&  Arabkir 

4l  Dirrikl 
5.  TchoaTMim 


CAiV/  Towni. 


^Karahkaar  (Frfmnnla.) 

BulwaduD  (PolyDOtum.) 

SaodookU. 

Eaki-Sheher  (DorylflBum.) 

Kodgia-Sheher  (NaooUa.) 

lin-EognT. 

* Angoon  (ADcyra.) 

Canton  of  Haimancoi. 

Kiangari  (Gangra.) 

TouBsieh  (Tocu.) 

Tcberkls. 

Tokhat  (BertnO 

*Kaftbanooni  (Germanioopolia.) 

Sinoub  (Sioop^.) 

Taah-Kupri  (PompelopoUa.) 

InehboU  (lonopoliB.) 

•BoU  (Claodiopoiia.) 

Ammaaaerah  (Amastrls.) 

Bend  Erekli  (Heradea.) 

Viransheher. 

'Brouasah  (Brusa  ad  Olympnin.) 

Jfgniahfthw. 

Befgamah  (Fergamoa.) 

Baiar  Keui 

•Bale  Kearl  rHUetopoIla.) 

Edremit  (  Adramyttfooi.) 

Saodarghui.' 

Ayazmend  (Elna.) 

*l8niemid  (Nloomedia.) 

lanie  (Nioei) 

Kadikeoi  (Owleedoa) 

lakudar  (ChrnopoUa.) 

•Bfgah  rZelela.} 

Soltanieb. 

KapondagonL 

BoomabaahL 

lamlr  {Smjm^) 

Ouriah 

Meniaa«n  (Teiniiiia.) 


& 

7.  Boniok 

IlL  PtuhaUeo/Tarabotum, 
1.  SangiacataofTkrabonn 

flL  Oountoh 


S.  Batoonl 

IV.  PadkaUetfKomith. 
I.  Hangiarate  of  Kooleh 
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•aiwM  (babMte)  and  Gabin. 
Tokhat  (Beriaa.) 
SabaatoDolia  (Tonal.) 
Zamenik  (Comana  Pontica.) 
*Samaoom  (AmiMu.) 
Unieh  ((Enoe.) 
*Arabklr  (Anbrioe.) 

*Dlnikl  Arabkir  fl^krioe.) 
«Tclioiiroam  (TaTtmn.) 
Oanaaiuik  (PimoUii.) 
*AinaaBiah  (Amaaia.) 
Ibraawan  (PhaienBoniam.) 
*Ooacatt  (MithrldatloflB.) 


«Tvabonn  (Tirapema.) 
Kereaoun  (Ceraana.) 
Iriaeh  (RhlsmiBB.) 
*Goaiiieh  (Apaama.) 
Athina  (AttMoa.) 
SoomlalL 
Vikab. 
BatoonL 


Konleh  (loonlom.) 
Joraaa  Ladik  (Laodleaa  Coaaboata.) 
BrakU  (ArohoUa.) 
NIgda  or  Nidegh  (Cadyna) 
Buatereb  (CybUtra) 
Yangi  Bar  or  Noor  (Noffa») 
Tchaklala  (Tyana.) 
•Beyaheri  (banria.) 
•8arkhl.8erai  (Derbei) 
*AkahelMr  (Thyanbrlnm.) 
*Akwral  (Archalala  Colonia.) 
Kaiaarieh  (CMaaraa  Masam.) 
Klrahahar. 


Jneient  DwUiom  corregpmtimg. 


&£.  part  of  Phrygia 


Fhrygia  Epletatoa. 


Flarta  ol   O^ 


b^  Beyaheri 

4.  Akaheher 
&  AkMral 

6.  Kaiaarieh 

7.  Klrriiaher 

V.  Fo$hdlieofManMMh,i 
Sanglafealee  of 
1.  MarMh  J  "ManMih  (mMMrtaln.)r 

t  N.B.  The  paihaUe  of  Maraih  oomprahenda  the  andeat  Armenia  Minor,  between  the  Antttaama 
and  the  Enphratea.  Ita  modem  name  la  Aladnlia,  from  Alaldiielet^  a  Turooman  ehlcf  aobdnrd  amd 
pat  to  death  by  Selim  I.  in  A.D.  1&1&  The  prorince  la  called  Dhnlgadlr  or  ZaoIkadlr.lU  by  the  Tnrhs 
fk-om  a  race  of  Turcoman  beya,  of  vrfaom  Aiaidaelet  waa  the  laat 


Central  Galatla  CTeetoaafes.) 
Interior  Paphlagonla. 


Maritime  Paphlagtmla  with  Mount 
OlgasyB. 

Efestem  BIthynia,  and  partof  Pnfib. 

lagonla. 


Sonthem  Blthynia,   and   Interior 
Myaia  Va^, 

Maritfane  Myaia  and  JEoii^   and 
part  (tf  the  interior 

WealMrn  Bithyttia. 


Troaa  and  Myaia  Minor. 


Fart  of  Ionia. 


Galnnpane  In  Faotaa 


Daadmonitils  In  Oalatian  Fmrtoa. 
Maritime  Pontos  betwera  the  Hn- 

lya  and  the  river  oi  Sidene. 
Armenia  Minor,  and  Pontoa,  part 

oC 

Eaatem  Oalatia. 

CUliooome  anl  Fhananaa  in  Gain. 

ttan  Pontoa.  '• 
Conttnea  of   Pontoa,  Cappadocia» 

and  Oalatia. 

Cappadodan  Pontoa. 


Weetarn  CoiehlB. 


Sontiiem  Colofaia. 


Central  and  Sonfhem  LyoMmla. 


Diatriot  of  Tyanltaaia   6oatbor« 
Cappadoda  and  on  the 
oondnea  of  Cmda. 

laaoria. 

Weatem  Lyeaonta. 
Eaatem  Phrygla  Maior. 
&  W.  Part  o/cappaZaeia. 
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StBgfiaateB  of 


A. 
B. 


i 


lelMdsf  Cn*"* 


ofltrUlf 
eiof 


CSUfffbwiM. 


•Aintiib  (DebO 
•SoBeiMt  (SavoMte.) 
•Mal«thy»  (Blelimtt.) 


Adanft  ( AottocUa  td  Swan.)S 
XanooB  (TarMM.) 


Lrfeoalah  (Mlooiia.) 


SeMkeh  (Seleoda.) 
SItenti  (SeUomO 
AteoiaiiorAldUiC 


) 


Aneieni  DhfUioiu 


Cyn1i«8tica. 

Cmniiiagviie. 

Ifetttene  la  Armenia  Miaor. 

Uarttf  ow  CUda. 


CUIelaTracliM 
FamphyHa. 


•f  Adaaa  was  also  a  TtarootnaD  prindpalttjr,  goTcrned  by  b#yt  of  the  house  ot  Ba. 
of  theraee»heiioe  eaUed Banudan Oiploii,  or  'sobb  of  Raraadaa,*  and  hsDee  ate 
Tmuhagx  raoge  which  booods  CiUda  on  the  N.W.  is  denamliatad  Bamaian  Ogkm 


was  snbdoed  la  1488  by  Bi^aset  II.  it  was  dlrlded  Into  two  parts, 
en  the  N.  ef  Tanms,  and  the  maiitkoe  called  ItohU  on  the  a  of  Taurw, 


CHAP.  I.-PHTSICAL  FEATURE& 

Face  cf  the  Cauniry,']  Aiia  Minor  is  a  country  of  which,  though 
'bam  beat  said  and  written,  the  interior  is  still  rety  imperfectly  known. 
Thoof^  the  ancients  were  yery  inaccorate  and  confosod  in  their  concep- 
tisos  of  its  magftitade  and  configuration,  yet  they  possessed  a  iar  more 
ammte  kiiowle<%e  of  the  interior  than  the  modems,  who  are  still  nnaUe 
10  describe  the  foce  of  its  interior,  or  to  yerify  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geagnipben.  We  can  only  say,  in  very  general  terms,  that  the  interior 
sf  the  peninsttla  is  an  elevated  plateau,  surrounded  by  mountain-ranges  of 
great  though  various  height ;  that  the  western  part  presents  vast  saline 
phms,  and  lakes  which  hare  no  outlet,  whilst  the  eastern  part  has  a  diyer* 
■fied  sorfiice  of  ridges,  vaUeys,  and  phuns ;  and  that  the  general  slope 
of  the  plateau  seems  eridently  to  be  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  as 
sppeaiB  from  the  course  of  the  rirers.  The  northern  part— which  has 
been  repeatedly  traversed  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople — ^has  a 
highly  deligfatlul  and  diyersified  aspect,  being  well-wooded  and  intersected 
whh  mountain-ranges,  romantic  glens,  diarming  dales,  and  numerous  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  heauty  of  the  prospect 
arhich  here  salutes  the  trayeller  in  erery  stage  of  his  progress.  The  same 
nay  be  said  of  its  western  and  south-western  sides.  But  the  southern 
flds  towards  the  sea  possesses  no  attractiTe  charms ;  being  a  narrow,  bar- 
ren plain,  bounded  by  the  steep  and  rugged  brows  of  mount  Taurus. 

RivBRs.]  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  few  considerahle 
rifcrs ;  and  eren  these  are  of  less  celebrity  than  the  small  and  short  streams 
which  descend  to  the  Propontus  and  the  ^gean  sea. 

The  HalysJ}  The  Halys  is  by  far  the  largest  rirer.  It  is  composed 
of  two  main  branches, — the  one  from  the  R  and  the  other  from  the  S. 
The  eartem  Halys  rises  to  the  N.  of  Siwas,  from  the  southern  slope  of 
die  range  of  Paiyadres,  which  separates  Cappadocia  from  Pontus.  The 
iSttthetB  Halys  rises  from  the  northern  slope  of  mount  Taoras,  near  Erek- 
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fi.    But  mdi  U  our  igDorenoe  of  ibe  geography  of  the  interior,  that, 
though  hoth  D'AnTille  and  Rennel  concor  in  fizing  the  sources  of  th^ 
eastern  and  southern  Halys  in  accordance  with  FKnyy  yet  Kinnier  in  his 
map  fixes  the  source  of  the  southern  Halys  at  the  N.W.  foot  of  tho 
Eauler-Dagh,  to  the  S.£.  of  Ul-Bostan,  and  places  that  city  on  its  hanks. 
In  fact,  in  the  itinerary  of  Mr  Bruce,  subjoined  to  his  travelis,  the  southern 
Halys  is  made  to  water  the  delightAil  plain  of  Ul-Bostan,  instead  of  the 
Sarus  or  Seihoon,  as  in  the  maps  of  D'AnTille  and  RemieL     Now  this  is 
more  than  2^  deg.  to  the  £.  of  Erekli.    Instead  of  die  plain  and  dty  o£ 
Ul-Boetan  being  pkced  to  the  S.  of  the  Tanrusy  in  a  Talley  endrcled  by 
its  TariouB  branches,  they  are  now  discovered  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
Taurus.     Calaonia— whidi  coiiesponds  to  the  ahoTe  district — ^is  by  Stim- 
bo  assigned  to  Cappadoda,  and  is  separated  by  the  Antitanrus  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Mazaca.     The  southern  Halys,  therefore,  flows  through 
the  districts  of  Cataonia,  Tyanitis,  and  Garsauritis,  in  a  N.W.  direction  ; 
whilst  the  northern  flows  to  its  junction  in  a  S.W.  direodon.     The  whole 
eootse  of  the  Halys  exceeds  400  English  miles,  exclusive  of  windings* 
After  separating  Cappadocia  from  Phrygia,  and  Pontns  from  Paphlagonia, 
it  entefs  the  Euxine  in  41'  82'  5f^  N.  kt.  and  36'  11'  4^  £.  long. 

The  IrisJ}  The  Iris,  now  called  the  JekU-Irmaky  or  *  green  river/  m 
much  inferior  to  the  Halys,  and  is  composed  of  three  principal  branche8»-— 
the  Scyliuc,  the  Iris  properly  so  called,  and  the  Ltfcus^  the  largest  of  tlie 
three.  This  last  branch  is  composed  of  two  streams,  the  Ovadndsk  and 
the  Kalkhet'Shaiy  the  former  from  ihe  S.E.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.E* 
Both  these  unite  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  lofty  and  romaatic 
city  of  Karahissar,  and  the  united  stream  passes  by  Koulihissar  and  Nik- 
sar,  undw  the  name  of  the  CarmiU'SUf  and  joins  the  Iris  below  Amana. 
In  Kinnier's  map,  however,  Niksar,  or  Neo*CaMat«a,  is  placed  at  tfae 
source  of  the  Iris*  This  latter,  called  the  Isher^Su  and  Toczan  river, 
runs  by  Niksar,  Comana  Pontica,  Tocat,  and  Turcal,  and  meets  the  Scj* 
lai  or  southern  branch  a  little  above  the  city  ci  Amasias  and  the  com* 
bined  stream  enten  the  Euxioe  70  miles  below  Amasia,  and  10  below 
Charsumba,  the  aacteat  Magnop<dis*  At  Chanumba  it  is  more  than  800 
yards  broad.  From  the  source  of  the  Lyeus,  its  laxgest  and  remeteai 
branch,  to  the  Enxines  the  Iris  has  a  course  of  more  than  SUM)  Britaah 
Bules. 

Tke  FmUa,  ^c]  E.  of  the  Iris  is  the  FaUa  or  Faii$a  S^  of  D*Anville, 
the  Sidine  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  en  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Paryadria 
or  Aggia  Daglir,  the  *  Bitter  Mountains,'  which  separates  the  sounoes  of  tlie 
Scylax,  Iris,  Lycos,  Falsa,  and  Kanhoot,  from  those  whAok  descend  (• 
the  Euphrates ;  and  after  periomiog  a  N.  W.  course  of  160  British  miloa 
snlers  the  Euxine  between  the  ancient  cities  of  CEaoe  (Unieh)  and 
Cotyora  (Orda)^— E.  of  the  Falsa  is  the  course  of  the  Lori^u  or  river  of 
Gumish-Kand,  now  called  the  Kanhoot^  which  eaters  the  Euxine  to  tlia 
W.  of  TrebiscNMl,  between  Hreboli  and  EuloL^ — The  Apsarus  is  the  moal 
eastern  river  of  what  is  politically  denominated  Asia  Minor.  It  rises  on 
the  N.  W.  slofM  of  the  Scydisses  Pkiryadres,  or  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  nma 
N.  W.  to  Byd>oot  or  Baibwd,  the  ancient  Varatha,  whcra  it  is  joined  hj 
another  branch  from  the  same  range.  Though  of  no  great  magnitude  aa 
Byaboot,  it  becomes  by.  the  acceosion  of  many  tributary  streams  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Armenia,  and  waters  the  valley  of  the  Macronians,  which 
is  separated  from  Armeaia  by  the  Cop-Dagh*  This  river,  in  addition  to 
ite  name  of  Apsarus,  has  also  the  various  appellationa  of  the  lUomA,  the 
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P^^nM  JtolMfVf.]]  As  the  name  imports  this  is  ft  Tory  nioiiBtaiuoiis 
dMict.  Tlie  CanCMfta  sirstom  eaten  it  on  the  W.  end  S.  in  the  brftnch 
M  the  KoehmO'Drngh,  whieh  throws  out  mimeroiis  ninificfttioiis  ob  all 
sides ;  hsit  in  the  N.  and  £.,  and  espeeiallv  along  the  sea-coastB»  we  find 
ezteaeive  and  fertile  plains.  Daghistan  is  Uie  Switserland  of  this  part  of 
the  world ;  like  that  country  it  abounds  in  lofty  mountains,  profound  valleysy 
glittering  lakes,  rushing  tortents,  eternal  snows  and  glaciers*  Its  riversy 
wiiich  dischaige  thensehres  into  the  Caspian,  are  numerous ;  but  the  prin«> 
cipal  aro  the  Koisovi  the  fiaaMor,  the  Teiek,  a»d  the  Bouam. 

Cimmie  mrnd  Prpducdm$>2  Ilie  climate  is  Tery  mild  in  the  pkins,  and 
teBHpenta  at  a  mesa  altitude*  Rains  are  frequent.  The  necessity  of 
aiti£oiftl  inigatioa,  and  the  continual  forays  of  the  Lesghians,  oppose  the 
progrcae  of  agrioulftare  in  this  country,  otherwise  it  might  be  rery  produce 
ttYo  ef  grain.  Besidee  the  ceraalia,  saffroai  tobacco,  and  Imt,  are  colti- 
laSsd.  Tho  ihiite  are  deliaious»  and  the  vine  growa  without  culture.  The 
Tatsv  and  the  Fsnian  horse,  the  camel,  the  mule,  somI  the  large-tailed 
ihsepi  are  the  principal  domeatic  animals;  several  plaoee  are  inlestsd  with 
leptiks  and  penidoos  iaseetSt  There  are  extensive  miass  of  lead  and 
iron  in  thia  country,  and  pretty  large  manufisotorias  of  arma  and  utensila 
have  in  eonaeqnence  been  established  hers. 

Pvpuhiwn  and  Tarriianal  JhmumM,']  The  population  of  Daghistan 
ceasiate  of  detaahed  tribes  of  Lesghiaasj  and  Nogais,  of  Turcwnans,  Greelm, 
Armanians,  and  Jaws,  whose  vnited  numbers  amount  to  about  900,00Q« 
This  eovairy  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Soathem  Daghjstaa;  the 
fbnaer  oanspiehsiidtng  the  khanatiw  of  Taiku  somI  Otemidk,— «ad  the 
krtlsr  the  terrilDiies  of  Derhend  and  Tabasaian,  and  the  khanates  of  Konra 
sad  Konba.  The  Russian  anthority  is  still  ajLtremely  preearieaa  in  thia 
cottBtry,  eicept  hi  and  aionad  Derbend  where  a  militsiry  goveronsent  is 
satablishad. 


VI.  7RX  FROVmOB  OV  SHIRWAN. 

Smmdan$9j  The  province  of  Shirwaa  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
TTi^istan  i  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  on  the  &  by  the  Peraian  pnn 
▼incB  of  GhilaQ ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  FSersian  province  of  Aderbeisghan  t 
and  OQ  the  W.  by  Georgia- 

PJ^tical  f^aiuresj]  This  country  is  a  southern  terrace  of  the  Canca« 
sian  system.  In  the  N  J&  H  runs  oat  in  a  peninsular  form  into  the  Caspian ; 
and  M  the  S,E.  it  forms  an  island — the  porta  poriarum  of  the  ancients — 
at  the  month  of  tbs  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  TeUscb  separate  te 
from  AdarbeidjaQ.  Tibe  high  Caucasian  peaks  of  the  ShaiMfoai'Dagk 
and  Baba-JMgh  belong  to  this  country.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kwt 
or  MkhHirs  tt^  andent  CyrM^  which  here  separates  Carabagh  from  the 
khanatea  of  Chekia  and  Shirwan  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Caspian  by  two  arms,-— one  runing  S.E.  and  the  other  S.  Its  tributaries  sre 
the  Kani,  Eldighani,  Geldighilani,  Goktschai,  Aksai,  and  Aiw.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  breeaes  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  N.  wind  brii^  a  few  cold  days  in  December  and  Jaomary,  bat 
spring  cavers  the  country  with  verdure  in  February.  The  pestikmee  oc« 
cwionally  ai^peara  in  ^e  districts  lying  along  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
Sfairwaa  is  natursUy  divided  into  three  ^ysical  districts :  1#<,  The  steppes 
stretching  akflig  Ae  %Wf  from  the  vaouUi  of  that  river  to  thMsmooataiaa  i 

IV.  ^ 
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ocmne  is  very  rapid,  and  most  be  ao  considariiig  tbe  ahortnesi  of  its  oonna 
and  tbe  elevation  of  ita  aooroe.  The  Pyiamaa,  now  the  Jeihamy  (not  tin 
Seihoon,  as  Malte  Brim  by  mistake  calls  it,)  is  a  much  larger  stream  thai 
the  former,  and  rises  at  the  southern  base  of  the  range  which  separatei 
Cilicia  from  Cataonia  or  the  plain  of  Ul^Bostan.  Its  coane  is  from  N.  E 
to  S.W.,  and  it  enters  the  sea  at  Mallos,  where  it  is  160  yards  broad. 

Mountains^  Plains^  and  VaUeys^l  Asia  Minor  is  a  highly  difersifiec 
country,  hani^  large  plains  in  the  interior,  alternating  with  monntab 
ranges,  whilst  on  every  side  the  interior  platean  or  upland  is  surronndec 
with  belts  of  mountains.  But  from  modem  igpnoianoe  of  its  geography,  I 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the  Tarious  moontati 
ranges  which  diversify  the  interior,  or  to  delineate  the  extent  and  beaiiof 
of  their  courses,  or  to  tell  their  elevation  and  breadth.  It  is  not  here  ai 
in  Christian  Europe,  where  travellers  possessed  of  literature  and  scieoo 
can  with  safety  and  freedom  explore  the  country  at  leisure,  take  elevations 
observe  bearings,  and  exambe  the  geological  structure  and  component  part 
of  the  various  chains  that  either  bound  or  diversify  the  interior.  The  moon 
tains  and  plains  of  Asia  Minor  have  never  been  investigated  like  those  a 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  by  professed  geologists,  such  as  a  Saussnre 
or  a  De  Luc,  a  Ramond,  or  a  Von  Buch ;  nor  explored  like  the  Andes  o 
South  America,  and  the  Mexican  Alps,  by  the  diligence  and  sdence  of  i 
Humboldt.  We  are  not  in  fisct  acquainted  with  a  20th  part  of  the  sur 
face  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  All  modem  knowledge  of  this  region  i 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  compared  with  such  gleanings  a 
can  be  procured  from  travelleri  journeying  post  haste  alongst  tbe  nortben 
line  from  Erzeroom  to  Constantinople,  or  from  this  latter  to  the  coast  o 
Caramania.  The  Turks,  its  present  possessors,  are  both  jealous  and  igno 
rant ;  and  have  no  «dea  that  the  illustration  of  classical,  or  the  enlargemen 
of  physical  geograpny  can  be  tbe  object  of  travellers.  They  are  not  williii| 
that  the  country  should  be  explored,  which  moreover  is  so  ill-peopled,  a 
waste  and  desolate  in  many  parts,  so  overrun  with  robbers,  and,  finally,  a 
destitute  of  every  species  of  accommodation  for  the  necessities,  not  to  as 
the  comforts  of  travellers,  that  a  person  must  have  no  ordinary  enthusiast 
who  would  undertake  a  journey  into  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominion 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  exploring  the  remains  < 
classical  antiquity,  or  extending  his  geographical  knowledge ;  for  if  h 
should,  be  is  in  constant  peril  of  life  and  property,  and  cannot  move  a  ste 
out  of  tbe  common  road  without  exciting  the  jeidousy  and  cupidity  of  tl 
natives.  Hence  it  is  that  no  two  maps  of  this  peninsula,  which  have  y< 
been  published,  can  be  found  to  agree,  whether  respecting  the  precise  dire< 
tions  of  the  principal  chains,  their  relative  bearings,  the  connecting  ridge 
or  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  because  that  the  one  is 
mere  transcript  of  the  other.  Of  the  various  maps  published  by 
D'Anville,  a  Rennel,  a  Kinnier,  and  an  Arrowsmith,  that  of  Renn 
differs  greatly  from  Arrowsmith,  whilst  that  of  Kinnier  differs  from  bot 
p*Anville's,  though  the  best  that  had  then  appeared,  may  now  be  coi 
aidered  as  superwded  in  consequence  of  ito  many  errors,  and  its  want  < 
discrimination  in  the  delineation  of  tbe  mountain-chains  with  their  bearin] 
and  lines  of  direction.  In  such  a  case  where  the  maps  vary  so  muc 
dogmatism  is  presumption,  and  betrays  great  want  of  judgment,  in  as  mui 
as  nothing  can  be  determined  without  evidence ;  and  where  the  evideni 
is  partial  and  defectiTe,  precise  judgment  cannot  be  passed.  To  invest 
gate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  maps  above-mentioned  would  be  impo 
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dk  fritfaottl  liKthw  light,  aad  wodd  reqoTO  Bvt  as  diaser- 

Mioa  nather  is  nor  caa  be  cnv  proBent  olject— wfaidi  is  deBcriptioD  only— 
content  osraeEves  with  merely  slating,  that  Renners  large  map, 
to  hia  deKneatHm  of  the  raaich  and  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
than  ehher  the  maps  of  D'AnTiUe  or  Arrowsmitfa,  and,  except 
paiticniars  as  came  under  Kinnier's  own  eye,  the  best  of  all  that 
appeared.     It  is  at  least  hr  more  clear  than  the  map  of  Kinnier, 
mngee  d  mountains  are  far  mine  distinctly  delineated  than  in 
that  of  EJiinier  or  Arrowsmith.     Ghreat  pains  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  constmetion  of  tins  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  his  other  maps* 
therefore  to  give  it  the  preference  in  our  description  of  the 
and  plains  of  Asia,  occasionally  employing  such  lights  as  can  be 
from  Kinnier  respecting  those  parts  which  fell  under  his  personal 


Ihe  chain  nHiieh  bounds  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.  com- 
e  little  to  the  £•  of  the  Sig»um  Promontmium,  at  the  S.W. 
of  the  HeUespont  (Dardanelles),  in  40"  N.  lat.  and  26'  25^  £. 
hag.,  and  urns  in  an  irregular  line,  but  chiefly  S.  E.,  to  the  pass  of  Cilici% 
it  meets  the  Taurus,  running  N.  The  longitudinal  extent  of  this 
■  430  geographical  or  500  British  miles.  The  N.  W.  part  of  this 
xaage  esnesponds  to  the  Mons  Ida  of  classical  antiquity,  and  is  now  de- 
asainatedfiiitrv^^y-Da^^  or  <  the  Black  moiintain.'  This  range  at  its  com- 
It  runs  N.  to  the  Pk-opontis,  where  it  separates  the  streams  that 
to  the  Hellespont  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Propontis.  In  this 
i|  extends  about  46  British  miles ;  and  from  Sigseum  Promonto« 
flSBi  (Cape  Janninary)  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebe  the  ridge  extends 
Sa  Bntiah  miles.  Tlie  celebrated  Gargarus,  its  highest  summit,  at  the 
lead  of  die  gnlf  of  Adrsmyttium  (Edremit),  has  been  found  by  geometrical 
■afcuimiMi  to  be  4,960  Parisian  or  5,292  English  feet  abore  the  level  of 
dto  sea.  The  view  from  this  summit  is  most  extensiTO,  and  has  been 
depicted  by  Dr  Clark  who  scaled  its  loftiest  peak,  and  hence 
derived  tiie  appropriate  appellation  of  Mount  Ida  or  '  the  Pkospect 
,'  firom  the  Greek  infimtire  / W,  *  to  see.'  From  this  culminating 
or  S.  £•  extremity  of  the  Idtean  range,  the  diain  runs  almost  due  E. 
ts  tiie  aoorce  of  tiie  Rhyndacus,  90  geographical  or  104  British  miles, 
vder  the  ancient  appellation  of  Mount  Tunnos :  separating  the  sources  of 
dto  Gnmeos  (Oostrota),  iBsepus  (Sataldere),  Tarsius  (Tarsi- su),  and 
Rhyndacus  (Susugfairli),  from  those  of  the  Scamander  ^Boyne  Minder), 
Mysins  and  Caicus  (Grimakli),  which  fall  into  the  Ardiipelago.  From 
heaee  the  range  runs  S.  £.  as  fiv  as  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  great 
pUtt  of  Iconium,  190  geographical  or  220  English  miles,  under  tiie  modem 
ippdlationa  of  the  Morad'Dagh  (Mountain  of  Desire),  and  Sultan-Dagh, 
bk  its  course  thither  the  range  throws  off  to  the  S.W.  a  lateral  ridge  sepa- 
wtiiig'  the  upper  course  of  the  Hermus  (Sarabat)  from  that  of  the  most 
western  npper  branch  of  the  Meander.  Anotiier  lateral  ridge  is  thrown 
s€  the  main  range  in  the  same  direction,  separating  the  Marsyas,  or 
western  branch  of  the  Mseander,  from  the  eastern  branch.  The  lateral 
projeeting  ridge  from  the  main  range,  bounding  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sarabat,  is  called  the  Kondgeh-Dagh,  and  that  forming  its 
cartem  bonndary  the  Jghasher-Dagh.  The  lateral  ridge  forming  tiie  eastern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  upper  Maeander,  conunences  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  ancient  Celcense,  and  runs  92  English  miles  S.  W.  till  it  meets  the 
langes  of  the  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  at  the  point  where  these  two  unite : 
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95  British  miles  S.  E.  el  the  source  of  the  Mttandtfy  another  lateral  rid 
projects  S.  and  joins  the  Taiuns^  where  it  meets  the  Cadnivs  ooraiiig  in 
the  S.  W.  Mouni  Cadmiut  iwis  80  British  aiilea  &  W.»  and  then : 
British  miles  N.W.  or  110  in  whole,  till  its  N.W.  extremity  is  sepsnijl 
from  Mount  Messogis  hy  the  stream  o£  the  Maander  n  little  befow  % 
omifiaeace  of  its  nnmerons  hranches.  To  the  S.  £.  of  the  valley  of  tl 
npper  M ssander  lay  the  ancient  luturia^  which  is  nearly  of  an  oval  fon 
^oUy  encompassed  by  mmmtains :  as  the  lateral  lidge  from  the  Mon 
Dagh  on  the  W.,  and  the  opimaite  ranges  of  iSa»  Tawma  and  the  Svlti 
Dagh  on  ^e  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  the  fenaer  sepBimting  it  from  the  anciff 
Pisidia,  and  the  latter  from  Fhrygia  F^Lrogoeiafl  and  Lycaonia*  The  9am 
Pisidia  is  a  very  monntainons  and  nanow  tract  immediately  adjoilNOg 
the  maio  ridge  of  Tanms  on  the  &  Beyond  the  ancient,  ^olkmia.  at  tl 
head  of  the  M arsyas  or  western  Mssander,  the  Morad  Dagh  dlveig^  in 
duree  great  ridges:  the  fiiatbebg  the  lateral  ridge  iwai])lg& to  the  Timra 
and  forming  the  western  limit  of  Isanria»— *the  second^  caUed  the  Solti 
Dagh,  wlnchy  towards  its  S.  £•  termiaatioa  whese  it  meets  the  Tajonmi 
calkd  BedkntuJDtagh^ — ^the  third  ridge  nms  first  N.  £.  and  then  &  E 
where  it  forms  an  an^e  hy  its  reunion  with  the  Saltan- Dagh*  This  la 
ridge  is  the  lowest  fA  the  three^  and  is  called  the  Emr-Ik^^  Betwec 
the  ridges  of  the  Siiltaa  Da^^  and  the  Emir  Dagh  is  the  tract  affcient] 
called  Pkv^gia  Parcreias,  or  *  Fhrygia  alongst  the  mountains,'  a  loag  ovi 
elevated  valley  9S  miles  in  leagth  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £•  S«  £<  of  this 
the  great  valley  of  Lycaonia  or  plain  of  Iooainia»  boanded  by  the  ColU 
I^fOKmmn  (the  range  of  Foodal  Baha),  a  western  elongati<«  of  the  Ant 
tanms  on  the  N.  £^  the  Bedlerin  Dagh  on  the  &  W^  and  the  great  xan^ 
of  the  Cilician  Tanms  or  the  Ramadan  Ogla  Balakklar  on  the  S.  and  £« 

The  greet  vattay  which  contains  in  its  wide  embraoe  the  mimei^ 
soQices  and  tributaries  of  the  Mnender^  is  an  oblong  of  6000  Britia 
square  miles^  being  105  British  milea  in  length,  by  59  Brilidi  miles  i 
mean  breadth,  llua  extensive  valley  is  separated  from  interior  Lydia  b 
the  Agbasher-I]^h  on  the  N.  W.,  by  the  Morad-Dagh  on  the  (L  &>  b 
the  Mons  Cadmina  and  Moos  Messogis  on  the  &  W.,  by  the  latter  on  tl 
&  K,  and  by  the  lateral  nmge  of  the  M<»rad-Da£^  dividing  it  froi 
Isauria  on  the  E%  The  vate  of  Sardii  is  formed  by  die  opposite  and  ooi 
rounding  ridges  of  Moonta  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  and  is  watered  by  tfa 
Cayster,  and  forms  the  andeat  Mnonia.  The  Taiolus  ridge  is  now  calle 
the  BouZ'DagK  or  '  the  cold  moimtaiiL'  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  vale  c 
Sardis  is  the  vale  watered  by  t|#  lower  course  of  the  Hermus,  having  tfa 
Tmoliu  on  the  S^  the  Sipylus  on.  th§  W.,  a  lateral  range  running  N.  froi 
Mount  Tmolus  on  the  £^  and  on  the  N.  the  vale  <S  Pergamns.  Th 
Sipylus  is  a  small  range  behind  the  dty  of  Magnesia,  and  to  the  S.  W.  c 
Sardis,  34  British  miles  in  length. 

Olympus.']  The  second  great  dividbg  range  of  the  peninsukr  Asia  is  thfl 
of  Ol,ympus  contiaued  north-eastwards  under  various  appeUations.  It  com 
mences  to  the  S.  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  in  40"*  N.  lat.  and  29*  £•  long 
and  runs  to  the  vicinity  of  Trebisond,  separating  in  its  course  the  whol 
maritime  tract  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  or  the  anden 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontns,  from  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappadocit 
and  the  western  part  of  Armenia  Major.  This  is  a  very  lofty  ridge,  littl 
if  at  all  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Taurus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Prua 
(Broussa)  it  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  is  much  higher  than  tb 
Thessaiian  Olympus.    It  was  ascended  lately  by  our  tiaveller,  Mr  Tur< 
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■r,  fiwi  the  dtj  of  Bromaa.  Hie  ascent  occupied  8|  hoiir%  5  of 
iWi  were  on  horseback ;  the  remaiiiing  part  of  the  ascent  bebig  too 
rtecp  and  rugged,  he  was  compelled  to  dismount,  and  climb  for  3^  haan 
til  Be  reached  the  summit,  towards  which  it  becomes  totally  bare  of 
vood,  mggedy  and  corered  with  snow.  Its  modem  appellation  is  OfynAo 
k  Rmaic  and  Domaun^Dagh  or  *  the  Mountain  of  Mist,'  and  the  Attadoli 
I^A  or '  Eastern  Mountain'  in  Turkish.  Towards  tlie  £.  a  part  of  the 
na^  is  called  Oigagys^  or  the  Ulgus^Dagh  in  Tmkish,  ccnrrespondiog  to 
die  (Xjftsa  of  I^lemy.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  covered  with  snow  till  the 
■ottb  of  August.  The  Ulgus  Dagh  with  its  numerous  branches-— one  of 
aUi  is  called  Sandaracurgwm  by  Strabo — fiUs  all  the  space  between  the 
Sagnias  and  Halya  nrers.  The  Billaius  and  the  numerous  branches  of 
^  Rffthenhis  originate  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Ulgus-Dag^,  which  is  a 
fimidc,  not  a  limestone,  range,  like  ^  other  ranges  above  described. 
He  whole  length  of  this  second  great  range  is  520  geographical  or  600 
fintiik  anles.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
Me&asa  moufUains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
tea,  for  aig^  150  British  miles,  till  they  join  the  range  that  gives  birth  to 
^  Kur,  and  which  shuts  up  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  Aghalzighe  or 
AUnka,  and  the  basin  of  the  upper  Kur.  This  range  is  called  Mesfidi 
hf  Hadji  Khalfia  and  Koat-Dagh  by  the  Turks.  Not  less  than  four 
n^cs  sooceasively  occur  between  the  Koat  Dagh  and  the  sources  of  the 
Korthera  Euphrates,  running  parallel  courses,  and  connecting  that  range 
iHddi  runs  Irom  cape  Jorus  to  the  source  of  the  Araxes  with  the  Khalder- 
1^1^  winch  separates  the  basin  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Fhasis.  The 
k^sst  of  theae  parallel  chains  is  die  Cop^Dagh  or  ancient  Scydiuef^ 
vkidi  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Eraseroom.  All  diia  way 
from  Trebisond  to  the  foot  of  tiiis  range  is  a  continued  ascent,  though  the 
^ttiBce  be  more  than  100  British  mUes  direct.  Its  elevation  must  con^ 
seqocatly  be  very  great,  perhaps  not  less  than  10,000  fset,  as  Erseroom 
ilRi(  which  stands  in  the  plain  bounded  by  its  base,  is  7000  feet  above  the 
kvdof  thesesL 

Tamu^  The  thiidgnmdrange  of  peninsularAsia  is  the  celebrated  Taurui 
«f  the  ancients,  a  name  which  in  seveonl  languages  has  one  common  root,  and 
osply  aigmfiea  Ae  MoutUaiuy  by  way  of  eminency.  Modem  geographers, 
^  ooaeoirence  with  the  ancients,  fix  its  ocwimencement  at  the  Cl^lidonian 
fRRBontory.  As  a  lofty  mountain-range  extends  S.E.  from  the  head  of 
^  golf  of  Halicamassus,  (Badroun,)  in  a  winding  direction — ^though  cour 
adenlbly  inland — all  the  way  to  Palara,  gradually  approaching  the  shore, 
ttd  then  skirting  it  as  far  as  the  Chelidonian  promontory,  and  therefore  in 
nakf  conneeted  with  it,  as  a  part  with  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason 
wkf  it  should  not  be  entitled  to  die  same  name,  but  merely  political  usage 
Bid  dmge  of  directien.  But  this  latter  circumstance  is  perfectly  analo- 
pm  to  ^  direction  of  the  coast,  as  the  Taurus  runs  all  the  way  from  the 
had  of  the  gulf  of  Badroun  to  that  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  almost  uni- 
^■a  with  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  therefore  should  be  viewed  as 
flie  mitinaed  chain,  and  consequently  entitled  to  one  and  the  same  name. 
But  in  thSa  case  yncVm^  usage  and  general  consent,  fortified  by  classical 
fctatioo,  have,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  run  counter  to  strict  propriety. 
We  choose,  therefore,  to  commence  die  Taurus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Bt^oon,  MMJ  to  denominate  this  western  part  of  the  chain  the  Carian  and 
^^leian  Taurus*  This  latter  is  of  great  elevation  and  generally  covered 
*^  snow.    It  is  vinbloy  says  Dr  Clark,  at  the  distance  of  full  one-third 
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of  the  whole  breaddi  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  or  185  B.  milefl.  The  wbi 
of  ^8  part  jof  the  Asiatic  coa«t  has  a  most  sublime  aspect,  the  stnpendfl 
nnge  that  lines  it  being  merely  the  buttress  of  a  very  high  elevated  uplaa 
separated  on  the  N.  from  Phrygia,  by  the  range  of  Cadmins.  Alter  baTi 
run  a  course  of  150  B.  miles  S.E.  and  £•  to  the  Chelidonian  promoatoi 
the  Tanms.mns  70  B.  miles  due  N^  presenting  its  eastern  front  to  tl 
Pamphylian  sea,  and  is  of  great  elevation :  the  Takhlalu^Dagh^  or  tl 
Mom  SoUfma  of  the  ancients,  rising  7,800  feet  above  the  sea,  which . 
only  5  mUes  from  its  base,  whilst  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  rising  behind,  si 
elevated  1 0,000. fieet  above  the  same  level.  After  dividing  the  elevati 
uplands  of  Milyas  and  Cabalia  from  the  maritime  province  of  Famphyl 
on  the  £.,  the  Taurus  runs  220  B«  miles  alongst  the  coast,  and  then  m 
50  B.  miles  N.E.  wh^re  it  diverges  into  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taun 
and  AntiiauruSf  the  Utter  shutting  up  the  valley  of  Boetan  on  the  N.,  aa 
the  former  on  the  S.W.  and  £.,  under  the  appellations  of  Taurus  an 
AmanuM^  This  extensive  valley,  as  delineated  in  Rennels  map,  fionna 
long  hut  narrow  triangle,  of  which  the  Antitaurus  forms  the  base,  th 
Taurus  and  Amanus  the  two  sides,  and  the  pass  of  Pagra),  leading  froi 
Syria,  the  apex.  In  .this,  sweep,  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  form  an  iia 
mense  curve  of  250  B.  miles.  From  this  point  the  chain  pursues  a  ver 
irregular  course  of  75  B.  miles  to  the  Euphrates,  at  Juliopolis.  Along  tb 
western  bank  of  that  stream  it  runs  to  the  valley  of  Melitene,  (Malathya, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Antitaurus,  a  direct  distance  of  35  B.  miles,  thn 
eompleting  a  course  of  870  B.  miles  in  whole.  In  the  maps  of  Kinnie 
and  Arrowsmith,  the  course  of  the  Taurus  beyond  the  pass  .of  Cilida  i 
yery  differently  represented.  No  such  deep  curve  as  that  above-describee 
is  made  in  their  miq)s.  The  Taurus  is  there  made,  after  leaving  the  westen 
adeofSatalia,torunN.E.asfarastheMorad-Dagh;  from  whence  it  runs  aL 
■Bost  due  S.  to  the  source  of  the  Silenti ;  whence  again  it  is  made  to  nn 
N.E.  to  38  N.  lat.  whence  its  fiarther  course  is  almost  due  £•  to  the  Eui 
phiatas.  In  its  course  the  Taurian  range  from  the  gulf  of  Satalia  to  the 
pass  of  Cilida  is  subdivided  into  four  parallel  ranges  inclosing  three  «b 
tensive  valleys,  namely,  that  of  Fisidia,  including  Isauria,  Pl^ygia  Ftero- 
teias,  and  Lycaonia.  These  valleys  form  as  many  terraces  or  intermediate 
Steps  between  the  southernmost  range,  fronting  the  Meditenaaeaa,  and 
the  common  level  of  the  great  body  of  Asia  Minor,  each  being  lower  than 
its  southern  neighboar.  Respecting  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
Taurus,  it  is  impossible  to  speiJc  with  psedsion.  Where  it  is  crossed  on 
the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to  Syria,  25  hours  are  occupied  in 

Sissing  it,  from  its  N.  western  base  to  Geulik  at  its  S.  eastern  foot,  85 
Qnum  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsus.  Where  Kinnier  crossed  it  at  the  CilidaL 
pass,  it  occupied  near  3  days'  journey  or  50  B.  miles.  Where  it  is  ccossea 
on  the  road  from  Aintah  to  Ul-Bostim,  the  ascent  and  descent  oocnpy  3 
days.  To  the  &  of  Caraman  the  ascent  and  descent  do  not  ocoeed  SO  B» 
miles.  As  to  the  elevation  it  must  be  great,  as  the  summits  are  genenlljr 
covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  wood,  and  very  rugged*  Mijor  Leake 
calculates  its  extreme  elevation  not  to  exceed  6,500  feet.  But  this  moat 
he  erroneous,  as  the  mean  term  of  constant  congelation  in  the  lat.  of  83**  N^ 
must  exceed  10,000  feet. 

AaUitaurtu.']  The  fourth  great  range  is  the  Antitanms,  which  coin- 
mences  N.E.  of  the  Cilician  pass,  running  E.  and  N.E.  separating  the  plsm 
of  Ul*Bostan  from  that  of  CsBsazea  Masaca,  and  passing  thence  NJS.  to 
the  source  of  the  Northern  Halys,  £.  of  Sivas.  whence  it  runs  £.  to  the 
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lie  vppef  TttUby  of  the  NbrtfaerhHalfi  it  f>Tmed  by  the  two 
psdU  ranges  of  the  Antitanrne  and  the  F^adriefiy  the  former  t>n  the  S. 
■d  the  Istter  en  the  N.,  whikt  the  apex  of  tfab  valley  is  at  the  juncdon  of 
Ae  tvo  raises.  The  Antitaiinia  may  very  properly  be  denominated  the 
Northeni  Taums,  as  it  crosses  the  Euphrates  and  runs  £.  through  Arme<» 
MB,  •epKating'-che  valley  of  the  Morad,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Euphratesy 
fron  that  iti  the  Karaau,  or  northern  branch. 

Siyduse».2  '^^  ^^  K'^^^  nB'g*^  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the  Scydissea, 

iheiaost  elevated  of  all  those  that  run  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 

lea.   It  runs  S*W.  from  the  sonices  of  the  Northern  Euphrates  as  far  as  the 

AadtaoniB,  where  die  two  main  branches  of  the  Euphrates  unite,  separat* 

iag  Amenia  Minor  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.    I^disses  and  Paryadre$ 

me  either  different  names  of  one  and  die  same  range,  or  the  forager  name 

ii^plied  to  the  N.E.  part  and  the  latter  to  the'  S.W.  part  of  th6  same 

dnm.     It  would  seem  from  Strabo,  that  the  range  is  subdivided  into  two 

gnat  hcanchea,  the  one  running  N.W.  by  Karahissar,  and  the  odier  S.W. 

or  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Euplffates,  till  it  meets  the  Antitaurian 

aage,  and  dien  running  thence  N.W.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Northern 

Halys:  for,  according  to  Strabo,  Cabira  (Sebaste  or'  Sivas)  lay  on  the 

m&em  aide  of  die  Paryadres.     The  nppier  valley  of  the  Iris  or  Jekil- 

hmak  is  separated  frvm  that  of  die  Northern  Halys  by  die  Rtryadres, 

whikt  the  Andtaums  separates  die  latter  vaUey  from  that  of  the  Melat 

ad  ita  minor  branches.     It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the 

larioas  lateral  ridges  that  diverge  from  thtf  Paryadres  ofr  Scydisses,  and 

vhtch  fenB  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  streams  that  originate  on  dieir 

adei  and  which  ran  in  opposite  directions  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 

teMf  hecaqae  the  coantry  is  not  yet  suffidendy  explored  to  enable  us  to  fix 

the  nEmnber  or  direction  of  die  various  ranges  which  connect  the  And- 

with  the  great  range  diat  runs  S.E.  from  cape  Jorua  on  the  Black 

tea  to  the  aooice  4ji  the  Araxea. 

The  Argi'Dagh*']    Mont^Argwfu  or  the  Argi-Di^h  is  not  a  range  of 
Boimtaina  coime^ed  with  any  of  those  descried  above,  but  insulated,  and 
zini  in  six  peaka  like  the  ateps  of  a  ladder,  the  most  lofty  of  which  bears 
NX.  by  £•  from  Karahissar.     The  Argi-Dagh,  as  frar  as  Kinnier  could 
jadge  from  obeervadon,  lies  10  B.  miles  S.  of  Cttsarea.    It  is,  undoubtedly, 
Ae  htg^beat  moontain  in  Asia  Minor,  being  distinctly  viuble  at  a  horizontal 
£iiiDce  of  from  150  to  180  B.  milea*     It  rises,  like  mou^t  Elwond,  frt>m 
Ae  plain  of  Hamadan,  but  with  far  greater  elevation,  and  as  Kinnier  ob- 
Krred  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  die  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  perched  with  drou^t  and  excessive  heat,  it  was  enveloped  in  the  snows 
fli  perpetual  winter  half  way  from  the  summit.     It  was  believed  by  the  an- 
darts  that  from  its  summit  bodi  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas  could 
be  seen.    They  must  consequently  have  believed  it  to  be  higher  than  mount 
Taoraa,  which  lay  betwixt  it  and  die  latter.     The  natives  say  diat  the  Ro- 
anas  had  a  castle  on  its  summit  where  Tiberius  Csesar  used  to  sit ;  but  they 
eoaleasedy  that  aldiough  many  had  made  efforts  to  scale  its  top,  none  had 
srer,  within  their  knowledge,  surmounted  its  frozen  steeps.     It  is  very  sur* 
prising  diat  colonel  Leake,  who  saw  its  lofty  peaks  rising  considerably  above 
the  hoci»m  from  JoTgan-Ladik  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ico- 
loan,  more  than  150  B.  miles  distant,  should  have  estimated  its  elevation 
at  only  6,000  feet,  and  yet  he  believes  it  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  die 
Asiade  peniaanla.     No  mountain  of  such  a  diminudve  height  can  possibly 
be  seen  from  sach  a  distance,  and  rising  so  high  at  the  same  time  above 
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the  edge  of  the  horkon.  It  it  quite  evident  that  if  a  moantain  he  bo  St 
tiDctly  yisible  at  such  a  distance,  and  be  covered  with  snow  half-way  dow 
in  38**  N.  lat.  in  the  drought  of  autumn,  that  it  must  equal  if  not  excee 
mount  Blanc  in  elevation,  its  visual  horizon  being  more  than  300  miles  i 
diameter. 

Limestone  seems  to  be  the  chief  component  of  the  mountain-chains  di 
scribed  above,  except  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  where  granite  pn 
dominates.  But  as  the  mountains  have  never  been  examined,  but  onl 
seen,  their  geological  structure  is  very  little  known.  The  marbles  of  Asi 
Minor  have  been  much  extolled  by  the  ancients.  The  peninsula  is  nmci 
subject  to  earthquakes.  Thirteen  cities  were  destroyed  here  in  one  day  i 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar.  The  ancients  distinguished  one  district  a 
remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions.  This  they  denomi 
nated  Katakekaumeney  or  '  the  burnt  country,'  where  the  earth  frequent! 
emits  flames,  and  where  the  vine  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  c 
ashes.  This  district  lay  in  Phryg^  between  the  rivers  Cayster  and  M« 
ander,  and  consequently  lies  to  the  E.  of  Thyatira  and  in  the  vicinity  c 
the  ancient  Philadelphia.  Modem  travellers  have  not  visited  it.  Fros 
this  district  Bochart  will  have  it  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  o 
Phrygia  to  the  whole  country  from  p^vysiPy  *  to  bum,  to  consume ;'  an< 
that  Phrygia,  the  Greek  appellation,  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Gtanra 
which,  in  its  turn,  he  deduces  from  the  Hebrew  gjomavy  '  to  bum  or  con 
simie.'  In  Lycia  the  far-famed  Olympus,  the  Greek  appellation  of  ib< 
Lycian  Chimsera,  emitted  a  constant  flame.  ChinuBra  is  evidently  thi 
PhoBuician  Chamirahy  *  the  burnt  or  scorched  mountain.'  It  was,  tiU  ver] 
lately,  disbelieved  that  any  such  mountain  existed  in  Lycia,  for  this  yer 
plain  reason,  that  no  travellers  had  ascended  it,  or  knew  precisely  where  i 
lay.  But  captain  Beaufort,  in  his  examination  of  the  Lycian  coast,  ascer 
tained  the  trath  of  what  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  fable,  diat  it  was  m 
*  vain  Chimeera  vomiting  empty  flame,'  but  a  trae  Chimsera  emitting  rea 
flame,— <a  constant  and  brilliant  flame,  consbting  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas 
and  most  brilliant  previous  to»  or  during  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  a  pheno 
menon  exactly  resembling  thePietra  Mala  of  the  Appennines.  This  emis 
sion  of  flame  is  never  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  noises,  and  it  gecti 
neither  stones,  smoke,  nor  noxious  vapour. — The  inland  plains  of  Asii 
Minor  are  very  extensive.  The  whole  of  interior  Phrygia  is  one  vast  np 
land.  A  person  may  travel  all  the  way  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  thi 
Olympian  range  S.£.  to  the  foot  of  the  Caramanian  Taurus  without  cross 
ing  a  hill,  except  the  small  heights  that  bound  the  N.W.  extremity  of  th< 

>  This  mountain  is  two  miles  from  the  Tilhtfe  of  Dolilctash,  which  in  Turkish  tignilie 
'  the  perforated  rock/  from  a  natural  gateway  In  one  of  the  points  of  roclc  through  wfaJcl 
passes  the  only  aperture  to  the  adjacent  valley,  a  small  circular  plain  surrounded  by  ai 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  is  from  one  of  these  that  the  flame  Issues,  and  whloi  % 
called  bv  the  Turks  the  Yanar  of  Deliktash.  No  water  can  quench  this  brilliant  and  per 
petual  iiame,  which  is  always  visible  at  night,  and  at  which  the  neighbouring  shepherdi 
cook  their  viauals,  and  the  aga  of  Deliktash  assured  Beaufort  that  the  yanar  would  no 
roast  stolen  food,  and  that  this  was  a  known  fact.  To  the  N.  of  Deliktash  the  coast  Is  callec 
TcAtra/y,  '  the  country  of  unctuous  wood,*  the  timber  of  the  fir'^rees  being  considered  m 
peculiarly  inflammable,  a  circumstance  known  to  Pliny.  The  Takhtalu-Dagh  is  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Yanar  of  Deliktash,  and  the  aga  told  Beaufort  that  every  autnmi 
a  mighty  groan  is  heard  to  Issue  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  louder  than  the  repor 
of  any  cannon,  but  uxiaccompaniod  by  fire  or  smoke.  He  professed  his  Ignorance  of  thf 
cause,  but  believed  that  it  was  an  annual  summons  to  the  elect  to  make  tne  best  of  thdi 
way  to  paradise.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  ftuch  internal  explosions  li 
the  mountains,  for  the  same  phenomenon  Is  sold  by  captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  heard 
in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards  affirm  the  existence  of  the  same  phenonMnoii 
In  the  mountains  of  New  Mexica 
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I    jhimoiKaBaA.    llik  biter  b  as Iht  w  diose  of  Aiibi^  stntduog  to  Aa 

I     JL  Wfoad  the  nodi  of  "ntaaiu    Neitlier  this,  nor  most  of  tbo  pbma  of 

[      IliTpOy  bave  so  much  as  a  tree  or  shrab  to  salate  the  eye.    In  some  parta 

f      Ihen  pldao  agre  very  fertile^  in  others  impregnated  with  nitre  and  crystahi 

sf  flsk.     Salt  marehes  and  rivers  haying  no  outlets  are  to  be  found  in  ee* 

lenl  of  theae  upbind  phtescas,  which  are  sometimes  so  ekvated  as  sensibly 

to  sfbct  the  climate  and  productions.     One  of  these  is  thus  described  by 

Sttabe»  under  the  name  of  i3d^tt<20fM.*  ^' The  cold  there  preyents  the  frnift 

trees  firom  Arivingy  whilst  oUre-trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3>000 

sladis  more  to  the  N."  Lib.  jrt.  p.  50.     It  must  be  remarked  that  as  the 

ilspe  of  Ae  peninsuU  is  towards  the  N« — as  is  erident  from  the  oonm  of 

As  great  riy«r8»  whidi  all  nm  to  the  Black  sesp—^  highest  IsTels  must  bo 

tscbe  S.or  the  E.        -^  *^ 

LaknJ}  Many  (^  these  eodst  in  the  peninsula  which  are  destitute  of 
sadeta,  and  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
nit  bke  of  Tvtia  (TaOai^  Strabo)  SO  miles  in  length  from  S.W.toN.£. 
IVi  lake  liea  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Phrygian  plt^u,  and  S.E.  of  the 
suaitt  of  the  Sangarins.  In  the  extensiTe  plun  between  the  ranges  of  the 
Sdttn-D^  on  the  S.W.  and  the  Emir-Dagh  on  the  N.E.  are  three  sah 
hkes  without  ontletB.  In  lumriay  near  Beyshehri,  are  other  three  sah 
hkssy  bitter  and  eaponaoeons.  West  of  Isauria  is  the  lake  of  jBourdoury  the 
SBoeatiffiCKmta  Plabtg  in  Phrygia.  Another  salt  lake  lies  a  little  to  the  £• 
sf  Keaieh  (Iconium).  Serersl  other  lakes,  but  of  no  great  note,  are  found 
ia  ffithynia,  aa  the  lake  of  ApoUonioy  the  Asoama  Fahu^  the  lake  of  8a^ 
hmgg^  (Sophon)  and  others. 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS 

OimaUS^  The  climate  of  Asia  IVGnor  has  been  the  theme  of  constant 
sad  deserved  pndse.  It  enjoys  a  mildness  of  temperature  not  known 
aaosB  die  HeOeqHmt  and  the  Bosphoms.  The  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
aauieiouB  and  lofty  mountains  which  either  endrde  or  diyersify  the  into- 
liar,  whflat  the  intensity  of  the  winter  cold  is  diminished  by  the  ridnity  of 
three  seae.  It  is  to  this  region  that  idiat  Hippocrates  has  said  of  Asia 
^Biaally  {a  proof  of  ancient  ignorance)  peculiarly  applies.  There  is 
sorcdy  any  yuriation  of  heat  and  cold  known  here,  the  two  temperatorea 
an  so  delightfnlly  blended  together.  The  sonthem  coasts,  however,  are 
iable  to  exceemye  heats,  whilst  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  are  occasionally 
mbjected  to  excessiye  moisture. 

Mineral  Productiom.']  Hie  copper-mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Eonieh 
Bear  Conalambool,  and  that  of  Ghemish-Khana  S.  of  Trebisond,  are  still 
fdebrated.  There  is  also  a  silver-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghemish-Khana^ 
Vat  it  does  not  yidd  a  third  of  its  wonted  produce.  All  the  mountsins  in 
the  netghbonrhood  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Euphrates  exhibit  indications 
sf  excellent  copper.  Tlie  mines  of  Arabkir  in  Armenia  Minor  are  etill 
rich  in  gold  and  silyer.  We  are  told  by  the  prophet  Ezeldel  that  Tubd 
and  Meshech  traded  in  vessels  of  brass  (copper).  Now  these  tribes  inhabited 
the  mountains  above-mentioned.  From  die  abundance  of  iron-stone  pro- 
daced  in  these  mountains,  and  their  manufectnres  of  iron  and  steel,  the  in* 
bshbants  formerly  obtained  the  appellation  of  Chdybians,  or  workers  in 
iron  and  sted.  The  Chdybian  steel  was  esteemed,  next  to  Iberian,  the 
best  in  Aaia;  it  waa  redconed  prefnuble  to  that  of  Sinope,  Lydia,  and 
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Liitf^h^  Thef'wliole  tn^uatsmoiu  region  between  tlie  Uppftr  Etiphmtaa 
and  die  Bkek  sea'  is  full  of  iron-Btoiie.  Mout  Olgiflyi  was  famoos-far  \M 
efainaliHry  Lydia  for  its  gold,  Pontns  for  its  roek-crystal,  and  the  central 
prorinoes  for  valuable  alabaster  and  coralliae  inaibles.  Bnt  all  or  most  el 
these  have  either  disappearedy  the  mines  being  exhansted,  or  "diey  are  no 
longer  wrought  wider  an-  oppressive  govemment  whidi  paralyirias  aU  itt« 
dostry.  We  no  longer  bear  of  the  golden  sands  of  the  Bactolns  Wbi^A 
enriched  the*  Lydisn  kings  or  the  still  more  ancient  Phrygian  monardaa^ 
Lydia  was  fomovs  for  producing  the  loadstone  called  by  the  Greeks  thm 
magnet,  from  the  Magnates,  n  people  of  that  country,  who  inhabited  tiM 
disttict  of  Magnesia.  The  Lydian  stone,  used  as  a  test  of  gold'  by  ^bm 
ancients,  was  also  a  production  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ftiet^ 
however,  is,  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  mineral  prodnctioBa  of  Aflia 
Minor,  all  our  knowledge  of  diem  being  derived  from  the' ancients,  wlio 
knew  much  more  of  the  subject  than  the  modems.  It  is  from  Straibe 
and  Pliny  that  any  thing  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  mineral  wealth  oi 
this  peninsula.  The  former  tells  us  of  the  romantic  Corycaan  cave,- 
■pot  near  Hephestion  in  Lycia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable 
petrifying  springs  of  Hierapolis, — and  maliy  other  cnrioaitiea.  It  fe  he 
who  informs  us  that  the  mountain  Sandaracnrgium,  a  branch  of  Olgasys, 
rendered  hollow  by  the  continual  mining  operationa  carried  on  in  its  int^ 
nor.  Both  Sir  Paul  Ricant  and  Dr  Chandler  confirm  what  Strabo  faaa 
said  above  of  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapolis.  Chandler  found  a  mass  of 
rock  fonned  by  the  tu£B^  a  soft  sandHstone,  ¥^ch  these  waters  deposit.  It 
resembles  an  immense  cascade  which  has  been  suddenly  froaen  or  oon^ 
verted  into  stone.  These  travellers  also  confirm  his  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential cave,  whose  pernicious  exhalations  were  so  destructive  to  all  who 
came  within  reach  of  their  influence. 

Vegetable  Prodticiiane,'}  The  coasts  of  this  peninsula  furnish  nearly 
the  same  productions  as  Southern  Greece.  Mastic  and  tamaiind-tleea 
adorn  the  winding  banks  of  the  Mnander,  whilst  the  wild  vine  climbs  to 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thoa* 
sand  little  radiant  grottoes.  With  greater  majesty  die  vast  shade  of  the 
planer-tree  is  cast  over  a  soil  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  of  the  Sardian  plain,  though  destitute  of  trees,  produeea 
abundance  of  com  and  cotton.  Even  the  cold  heights  of  Tanma  are 
crowned  with  cypress,  juniper,  and  savin-trees.  Many  thousand  aoes  of 
this  ranges  where  Mr  Brown  crossed  it  in  his  route  from  Aintab  to  Ul« 
Bostan,  are  covered  with  cedars  of  great  size  and  age,  which  throw  around 
a  delicious  odour.  On  the  route  from  Constantinople  to  Angora,  grapea 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns,  but  those  of  Terddi  are  die  best^nly 
yiekling  to  those  of  Damascus— ^being  white,  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  several 
of  them  are  very  large.  Angora,  though  situated  in  a  lofty  plateau,  ia 
surrounded  with  numerous  gardens  superabundant  in  fruit,  especially  peani^ 
of  the  finest  quality,  whidi  are  sent  frequently  to  Constantinople  as  pre- 
sents. No  part  of  Asia  Minor  can  vie  with  the  plain  of  Ccesarea  Mazaca 
for  the  quality,  variety,  and  abundance  of  vegeti^les  and  fruits.  The 
quantities  of  both  exposed  in  the  bazaars  for  sale  are  extraordinary.  Tlie 
delightful  vale  of  Terebolx,  covered  widi  gtoves,  woods,  and  gardens,  pr6^ 
duces  the  most  delfck>UB  pears  in  Asia  Minor.  Hie  gardens  of  Kirshehr 
near  the  Halys,  (Andrapa  in  Galatia,)  for  btouty,-  extent,  and  variety»  re* 
aemble  those  of  Damascus.  The  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula,  in  &ct^ 
is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  nature,  far  surpassing  the  aouthem  aail 
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I  cHtal  parte  ia  asfadiriqr  mmI  ftrtilitjr-  Hie  plaia  of  TJl-BnCaa,  bendM 
I  Ai  dtf  aotcalled,  contwm  4/0  Yilkgety  all  of  wbich  are  swrounded  by.  fina 
«"»^  cahiTmled  fielda  and  meadows,  irrigated  by  niunberless  Btreamleta  of 
water.  The  aspect  of  tbe  northem  part  of  Asia  Minor  ia  qidte 
from  that  of  the  central  plateao,  which  ia  tame  and  nniform^ 
the  ibtiii^  is  a  hig^y  divmified  tract  of  woods  and  cakivated 
rnanantiff  deUa,  charming  Tales,  winding  streams^  and  deligfatfol 
of  anrfiaoe.  The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  present  a  dreary 
lotaBoai  anfiect,  producing  only  saline  plants,  or  sage  and  wonn^ 
Often  fay  the  aide  of  dreary  salt-marshes  the  plains  are  leas  hamid» 
dBRte  ^tuar  rerdme  wholly  from  two  Idnds  of  broom,  the  ipartmm 
and  the  jpinonan*  lliese  barren  districts  support  at  present,  aa 
Aqr  <fid  faraaerlyy  aheep  and  asaes.  Some  of  the  moontainons  parte  of  the 
■Saisr,  ttnvarde  the  £1,  cpntain  snbternmean  fires,  whilst  the  neighbou> 
iag  soil  is  immdated  with  cold  and  stagnant  water.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Oaaammmk  eoeat  is  similar  to  that  of  maritime  Syria,  but  the  climate  i^ 
atDOBMly  mubealthy,  as  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the  peninsola  is  snW 
JHted te  the  deetmcCiTe  inflaenoe  of  tbe  malaria*  The  whole  coontxy 
lutesiM  the  see  andthe  soethem  foot  of  the  Taoms,  comprehending  the 
teont  Cilicia  Trachea,  is  called  Itchil  by  the  Turks,  snd  may  be  r^ardU 
ed  sa  see  iomieaae  forest  of  oaks,  beeches,  fiis,  and  pnipers.  It  is  isr 
hokilsd  by  a  iew  straggling  Tnrcoman  tribes,  who  breed  camek,  lM»sea^ 
asd  black  cattle^ — ^the  latter  two  diminutive,  the  former  strong  and  coTcred 
mh  afaaggy  heir.  They  have  no  aheep,  bnt  munenms  flocks  of  goets,  prop 
toctodby  large  shaggy  dogs,  remarkable  for  sagacity,  strength,  and  ferocity* 
h  was  fiom  die  forests  of  the  Tanms  that  the  ancients  procoied  their  sh^ 
laabcr.  The  quercut  mfrctorioy  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall-nuts 
med  for  dyeing,  is  grown  every  where  from  the  Bosphoms  to  Syria  and 
the  froetietB  of  Persia.  Oaks  and  pines  predominate  in  the  northon  and 
jea  of  the  peniasnla.  Many  of  the  pines  in  the  former  range 
e  drcomference  of  16  feet.  Kimuer  eays  that  he  travelled  four  hous 
gmit^iiy  •^^—iHmg  a  pine  forest,  the  pines  increasing  in  magnitede  accords 
iog  te  die  devation,  and  growing  te  an  immense  height,  having  their  branches 
gcnaaSy  near  the  top,  and  incomparably  more  majestic  than  any  he  had 
•vcr  aeen.  m  the  N.  of  Europe.  These  pines  could  easily  be  floated  down 
tks  Karasa  and  Kizil-Irmak  into  the  Black  sea,  bnt  the  far  greater  part 
■e  at  pteacnt  left  te  rot  in  the  forests.  Tliese  extensive  forests,  in  the 
leads  of  s  naval  and  commercial  people,  would  frimish  an  inexhaiistihb 
npply  ef  ship-tzmher.  If  ever  a  European  powec  should  gain  possession 
if  Aoa  Minor,  it  would  never  want  materials  for  a  navy.  Hiere  are  eur 
tirsweoda  of  walnut,  beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  jessamine,  dwarf-oak, 
vyrtiei,  aprioot,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry-trees.  From  Sivas  to  Tocat,  a 
Jsamey  of  IS  boors,  the  mountainous  sniWe  is  covered  with  pines  and  fin^ 
From  Kfloak  to  Samsoom,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  the  mountainous  anrfBce 
dMnads  in  noble  trees,  and  presents  such  a  variety  ef  beautiful  and  romanr 
ik  soeaefy,  that  a  person  might  imagine  himself  riding  in  the  policies  of  an 
Eb^Ui  nobleman.  Evergreens,  as  the  laurel,  holly,  and  others,  are  abun^ 
besidea  willows  and  immense  poplars,  and  vines,  in  many  places  aa 


*  Tills  Is  partSculariy  the  case  with  the  gulf  of  Macri,  the  andent  Glaucus,  at  the 
]LW.  aosle  of  Lyda.  The  lofty  mountains  entirely  surrounding  it,  leave  the  gulf  as  It 
*m  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  where  the  air  has  not  a  free  dreulatton,  and  where  the  aC»> 
VBWheie  is  often  so  snUry  that  respiration  is  difficult :  at  the  same  time  sudden  gusts  of 
wias  nnh  down  at  intenriua  from  the  snowy  summits  around,  carrying  fever  and  death 
tslhoss  who  expess  thsir  bodies  to  such  relkwiing  but  dsceltAit  gales, 
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IL    Bitt  such  U  cNir  igDorenoe  of  ibe  geography  of  ihe  interior,  diat, 
tfaougli  bodi  D'Anyille  end  Rennel  concur  in  fixing  the  sources  of  the 
esstem  and  sonthem  Halys  in  accordance  with  Fliny,  yet  Kinnier  in  ham 
map  fixes  ihe  source  of  the  sonthem  Halys  at  the  N.W.  foot  of  tlie 
Kanler-Dagh,  to  the  S.£.  of  Ul-Bostany  and  places  that  city  on  its  hanka. 
In  fiict,  in  the  itinerary  of  Mr  Bmce,  subjoined  to  his  trards,  the  southern 
Halys  is  made  to  water  the  delighted  plain  of  Ul-Bostan,  instead  of  the 
Sams  or  Seihoon,  as  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and  RenneL     Now  this  is 
more  than  2^  deg.  to  the  £.  of  Erekli.    Instead  of  ihe  plain  and  city  of 
Ul-Bostan  being  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taurus,  in  a  Talley  endrcled  by 
its  Tarions  branches,  they  are  now  discovered  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
Taurus.     Cataonia — ^whidi  corresponds  to  the  aboTe  district — la  by  Stm- 
bo  assigned  to  Cappadocia,  and  is  separated  by  the  Antitanrus  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Mazaca.     The  southern  Halys,  therefore,  flows  thron^^ 
the  districts  of  Cataonia,  Tyanitis,  and  Garsanritis,  in  a  N.W.  direction  ; 
whilst  the  northon  flows  to  its  jimction  in  a  S.W.  direction*     The  whole 
course  of  the  Halys  exceeds  400  English  miles,  exclusive  of  windings. 
After  separating  Cappadocia  from  Phrygia,  and  Pontus  from  Faphlagoniay 
it  enters  the  Euxine  in  41'*  S2'  52"  N.  lat.  and  36»  II'  45"  E.  long. 

The  IrisJ]  The  /m,  now  called  the  JddUImuikj  or  '  green  river,'  is 
much  inferior  to  ihe  Halys,  and  is  composed  of  three  principal  branches, — 
the  Scylax^  the  Iris  properly  so  called,  and  the  Lyctis^  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  last  branch  is  composed  of  two  streams,  the  Ovadmuk  and 
the  Kalkket'Shaif  the  former  from  ihe  S.E.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.E. 
Both  these  unite  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  lofty  and  romantic 
city  of  Karahissar,  and  the  united  stream  passes  by  Koulihiasar  and  Nik* 
sar,  undw  the  name  of  the  CarmUi'Su^  and  joins  the  Iris  below  Amaaia. 
In  Kinnier's  map,  however,  Niksar,  or  Neo-CaisaMa,  is  placed  at  the 
senrce  of  the  Iris.  This  latter,  called  the  Jsher-Su  and  Toczan  river, 
runs  by  Niksar,  Comana  Pontica,  Tocat,  and  Tarcal,  and  meets  the  Scy* 
la;i  or  soathera  branch  a  tittle  above  the  city  of  Amaaias  and  the  com* 
Wned  stream  enten  the  Euxine  70  miles  below  Amasia,  and  10  below 
Charsumba,  the  andeat  Magnop<dis*  At  Chanumba  it  is  more  than  200 
yards  broad.  From  the  source  of  the  Lycus,  its  largest  and  remotest 
branch,  te  the  Enziae,  the  Iris  has  a  course  of  more  than  200  Britiah 
Bules. 

Tke  FiUsa,  ^.2  £.  of  the  Iris  is  the  i^a/to  or  To/iM  5^  of  D*  Anville, 
the  Sidine  of  the  andents.  It  rises  en  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Paryadris 
or  A^;ia  Daglir,  the  *  Bitter  MoontainS)'  which  separates  the  souxtoes  of  the 
Seylax,  Iris,  Lycos,  Fatea,  and  Karahoot,  from  those  which  tksoend  to 
the  Euphrates ;  and  after  performii^  a  N.  W.  course  of  160  British  miles 
enters  the  Euxine  between  the  ancient  cities  of  CEnoe  (Unieh)  and 
Gotyera  (Orda)^— E.  oi  ihe  Fatea  is  the  course  of  the  Lorisu  or  river  of 
G«mish«-Kand,  now  called  ihe  Karahoot^  which  eaters  the  Euxine  to  the 
W.  of  TrebiscHid,  between  Tk^boU  and  Euloi^The  Apsarus  is  the  moal 
eastern  river  of  what  is  politically  denominated  Asia  Minor.  It  rises  on 
the  N.  W.  8la|ie  of  the  Scydisses  Pkiryadres,  or  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  rmu 
N.  W.  to  ByiJMM»t  or  Baiburd,  the  ancient  Varatha,  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  branch  from  the  same  range.  Though  of  no  great  magaitode  at 
Byaboot,  it  becomes  by.  the  acceosion  of  many  tributary  streams  oae  of  the 
finest  riven  in  Armenia,  and  waters  the  valley  of  the  Macronians,  which 
is  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Cop-Dagh.  This  river,  in  addition  to 
ite  name  of  Apsarus,  has  also  the  various  appeUatioas  of  the  Tekormk^  the 
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Shmnmt,  Boas^  AauSpm^  ud'JfiiptrvlM.   Its  w1m]«  oaiine»  which  ii  iwf 

windag,  hnt  gmenJOj  to  the  N.  and  to  the  E.  and  thence  to  the  N.  Ws 

m  npwasde  of  220  British  miles.    It  andently  obtained  the  Greek  appeUft* 

tioaa€Ailft3r#yor^theDeepriTer.'  UadertheMumof  the  ANtf,PhM9opiM| 

the  friend  sad  eoaqMuden  of  BeliflMiui,  undentood  the  I^aus,  which  wai 

iuppoeed  hj  wraal  of  the  aadeiit  geogrophow  to  have  its  sonrceB  in 

the  Moschiean  monntaioe»  which  led  the  leutied  Rekod  to  soppoae  the 

Flmii  to  be  the  Fiaon  of  Moaei»  whereas  the  Phasis  originales  in  that 

hranch  of  the  Canoasus  iHiich  separates  its  source  from  that  of  the  Knr  in 

6eorgia,r->The  Sangarms^  now  lW  Sacaria^  rises  in  I%rygia  Salntsrisy  35 

geograiphical  miles  N.  W.  of  the  salt  hke  of  Tnzia  (the  Taiia  Paku  of 

Strslio),  and  rnus  N.  W.  till  it  is  joined  by  the  ThynAnus  or  Pfmrmc 

coming  from  the  Morad-Dagh,  wiuch  may  be  called  its  sonthera  bruich* 

Rfom  tlua  jonetlon  it  nms  N.  W%  and  N.  to  the  Eoxine,  which  it  entem 

after  ta  conrse  of  290  geographical  miles^-^The  GaUm^  aaodier  large  and 

deep  atreun»  rons  N.  £.  from  the  region  of  Olympus  to  the  Sangarins. 

The  SiUahts  and  Pmrthemm  are  also  riTers  of  some  note,  particolarly  the 

httcr,  wfaidi  waters  the  ancient  PapUagonia,  and  which  is  one  of  the 

finest  rirera  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  now  called  tkm  Barlm-^u.—^The  streama 

that  descend  to  the  Propontb  are:  the  Rkyndacus  now  the  Susughirli^ 

the  ^sipmsj  the  Gramats  now  the  Oostrola,  and  the  Horimts  now  the 

Hormif  wfaidi  waters  the  delightlal  plain  of  Bronssa. — Hie  Scamander 

which  waters  the  Ihan  plain  is  now  called  the  Boyne  Minder^  whilst  the 

Simois  m  called  the  Kutckuch  Mnder  or  <  the  Little  Minder.'   The  streams 

which  descend  into  the  iBgean  are :  the  Ccacuty  the  Hermmsy  the  CatfsHr^ 

sad  the  Meeander  now  the  GrtsioM,  the  Sarmbai,  the  Kulckuk^d^Rnder, 

sad  the  Mmder'-Su,     Ail  these  descend  from  the  long  range  of  Temnos 

or  the  Meorad-Dagh  that  separates  maritime  Asia  Minor  from  the  interior. 

The  other  riveiB  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Ptanphyli%  and  Cilicia,  with  the  exoep« 

tion  of  the  Saru9  and  P^ramus^  are  little  more  than  mere  torrents.  E^en  the 

Cdbfcadmuy  which  is  the  Isigest  strsam  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 

has  not  a  chrect  coarse  of  mere  than  70  British  miles  direct  from  Mowaft 

Tanroe.     It  is  mmgaUe  np  to  Sdefke^Sekocia),  and  is  composed  of  two 

streams,— ^the  Erminak^  and  the  Gerama,  or  Mont  Soni,  or  river  of  Moat 

(PhilaMplna).   The  junction  of  these  branches  is  a  little  below  the  village 

of  Mout.     Both  these  mn  S.  &  courses  to  their  junction,  and  both  are 

rapid  end  vnfbrdable  except  at  paoticnlar  seasons.     It  is  customary,  when 

die  waters  are  fuH,  to  cross  over  on  inflated  bladders.     The  ford  of  the 

Crminak,  where  Kinnier  crossed  it,  was  260  yards  wide ;  the  stream  ran 

with  great  rapidity,  and  our  traveller  had  neariy  lost  one  of  his  horsesi 

which,  being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  with  extrenM  diffi* 

calty  gained  the  opposite  beok.     The  name  Ekrminak  is  bestowed  on  this 

branch  haak  a  village  so  called  placed  on  its  banks,  which,  in  Kinnier's 

opinion,  oorresponds  to  the  ancient  Homonaday  the  capital  of  a  district  in  tin 

ancient  Pisidia.-- ^Tlie  Sams  or  Seihoon  rises  from  the  base  of  a  mountain 

range  in  the  nonow  valley  of  Tchikisla.     This  ridge  separates  the  souit» 

of  the  Seihoon  from  the  plain  of  Nidigh  watered  by  the  southern  lUya^ 

ormniig  from  Ul-Bestan.     This  stream  pierces  the  Taurus,  tiirough  which 

it  passes  at  its  northern  base,  and  passing  by  Adana  it  enters  the  sea 

not  frr  below.     Its  whole  coane  does  not  exceed  100  British  miles  in  a 

direct  Kne.     Xenophon  statss  iu  breadth,  where  he  crossed  it,  at  300  feet; 

whilst  Kinnier,  who  crossed  it  at  the  same  place,  does  not  make  it  much 

moie  than  half  that  breadth,->ao  nraoh  for  the  guesses  of  travellors  I     Its 
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upland  of  Angora  in  Galatia  is  celebrated  for  its  breeds  of  slwep 
goats.  The  hair  of  the  latter  resembles  silk  for  fineness^  length, 
glossiness.-  The  goats  are  of  great  size,  and  each  goat  prodncea  anmi 
from  200  to  300  drams  weight  of  this  fleece.  It  is  taken  from  the  wl 
body,  and  not  the  belly  alone.  They  are  shorn  once  a  year,  and  the  afai 
whose  wool  is  also  peculiarly  fine  and  long,  twice.  Of  the  silken  flc 
of  the  goat,  shawls,  it  is  reported,  equal  in  qnality  to  the  Cashmerian, 
as  wide,  hsFO  been  made.  These  cost  the  maker  100  piastrea  ea 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cast  flowers  in  them.  Good  wod 
cloth  has  also  been  made  of  the  same  material,  but  this  manufacture 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  demand.  A  special  regulation  obliges 
l^eaver  of  Angora  shalloons  to  work  them  with  double  thread,  otberv 
they  might  be  made  much  finer.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally  fam* 
as  the  goats  for  their  great  size  and  the  fineness  of  their  hair.  'Ae  hr 
of  goats  is  said  to  be  declining.  There  is  here,  however,  a  great  est 
of  country  capable  of  supplying  food  for  flocks ;  so  that,  under  a  be( 
govemment  and  proper  management,  the  number  might  be  easily  w 
mented.  This  bi»utiful  animd,  according  to  information  obtained  on  i 
spot,  is  only  to  be  found  withm  certain  limits,  Wulli-Khan  on  the  W.  i 
the  Halys  on  the  £. ;  and  travellers  have  remarked,  that  they  hava  ne 
seen  such  fine*haiied  goats  without  these  limits^  Mount  Taurus,  as  mi| 
be  expected,  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  various  descriptions ;  but  it 
doubtful  if  the  lion  is  now  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  as  formerly.  Swi 
still  continue  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  iamed  Cayster.  Red  partridf 
cover  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont.  Every  kind  of  game  abounds  in  i 
semi^cnltivated  country,  and  there  are  wild  sheep  on  mount  Taurus. 

Commerce  and  ManufacturesJ}  Under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Ti 
key,  there  is  little  room  for  expatiating  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and  n 
nu&ctures.  The  Turks  have  never  been  a  commercial  people.  Their  merchai 
vessels  are  almost  wholly  manned  by  Greeks,  whilst  the  Armenians  condc 
the  inland  commerce.  Smyrna  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor, « 
Trebisond  near  tlie  head  of  the  Euxme,  seem  to  be  the  only  oommere 
cities  of  note.  The  former  has  from  immemorial  time  been  a  commc 
cial  city.  Ten  times  has  it  been  destroyed,  and  as  often  has  it  ris 
from  its  ashes ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  L 
vant.  Its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  port  have  continual 
attracted  merchants  of  all  nations  by  sea,  and  in  caravans  by  land.  T 
exports  from  Smyrna  are  silks,  goats'  and  camels'  hair,  cotton,  wo4 
embroidered  muslins,  morocco  leather,  coloured  camlets,  gall-nuts,  cu 
rantH,  amber,  lazulite,  and  drugs — such  as  galbanum,  musk,  rhubarb,  ai 
various  gums.  We  find  here  also  a  variety  of  carpets,  besides  pearl 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  Trebisood,  i 
like  manner,  has  always  been  a  commercial  city  since  its  foundation  \ 
a  Grreek  colony  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  principal  exports  ai 
silks  and  cottons  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  fruits,  and  wines.  TI 
imports  are  sugar,  woollens,  and  coffee,  from  Constantinople ;  and  grai 
sab,  and  iron,  firom  the  Crimea  and  Mingrelia.  There  is  no  connti 
better  fitted  for  commerce  than  Asia  Minor,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  thn 
seas,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  But  as  industry  is  the  basis  < 
all  commerce,  the  latter  cannot  flourish  while  the  former  is  paralyzed  b 
an  oppressive  government.  Labour  is  the  foundation  of  wealth.  Bi 
thsce  can  be  no  stimulus  for  agricultural  toil  and  manufiactniing  ingenniti 
where  the  remuneration  is  no  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  support  exist 
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I  aee.  Weallh,  if  poaseMed,  mmit  be  eottoialed  here.  It  miist  not  appear 
'  ■  Ae  Aqie  of  capital,  wfaether  for  agricalture  or  manufiactiires,  or  in  the 
panlime  of  a  comlbrtalile  house  or  ftm,  else  it  tironld  excite  the  cnpidity 
rf*  a  paiha  or  bia  myrmidons.  Commeree  being  merely  the  exchange  of 
Ae  prodadioitB  of  one  coaotiT  for  those  of  another,  where  ^ere  is  a  re- 
AaadaDcy  in  either,  there  can  oe  no  commerce  fai  a  comitry  where  nothing 
m  nieed  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  animals,  or  mamtfiBctored 
indnatry,  than  what  barely  soffioes  for  existence ;  and  for  this  plain 
that  tiiere  ie  nothing  to  exchange.  This  is  neaiiy  the  state  of  Tnr- 
Hih  etnkmeE^ee  and  mannftctCDes.  Were  dne  enconragement  given  to 
honest  industry,  the  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  ten  time^  more 
dm  ^  k,  from  the  natnnd  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  capacity  of  support- 
iagmtoMe  poptdation^  Opfainm-Karahisssr  is  fiunons  for  its  mann&c- 
Care  of  black  folts.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  oottonnrtuffii 
ii  Bitaafiwtared  at  Bursa  (Pmsa  ad  Olympnm)  for  exportation.  Its 
mAm  and  tapeatiioa  are  highly  Tahied,  and  the  raw  silk  is  chiefly  imported 
fieai  Persia,  aa  die  quantity  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  manu- 
(Mtares.  AmaM,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo  the  geographer,  is  noted 
fiv  hs  finflBHBannfactnres ;  and  Tocat  for  its  manufactures  of  bine  mo- 
Meoft  and  siUcesi  stuffs,  along  with  copper  utensils.  A  great  ma^y 
fnatod  calicoes,  brooght  from  BaBsOra  by  the  cararans,  are  exported 
fttta  TacaL  Castamooiii  is  also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  copper- 
iteaals  and  Tarioos  others.  Aunsus  still  enjoys  a  tolerable  commerce 
ift  the  exportation  of '  nasiTe  copper  from  Tocal,  finen  from  Amasia, 
sod  eattoB  from  Adana.  From  Rize,  N.E.  of  Trebisond,  a  great  qnan- 
iky  of  maaalactiired  linens  and  copper  is  exported.  Kaisaria  en<* 
jsya  a  coDBaderable  tnide  in  cotton,  which  is  produced  abundently  in 
ill  vicinity.  A  considerable  article  of  exportation  is  timber  fVom  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula-  This  might  be  increased  to  an  indefinite 
enconragement  given,  from  the  imm«ise  forests  that  crown 
the  BMnintaina  and  adorn  their  slopes.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  still  enjoys 
sbsm  leamant  of  its  ancient  commerce.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
■a  wlaial,  barley,  cotton,  and  sesame,  which  are  sent  to  Malta,  and  thence 
ts  Spain  and  Portugal.  Copper  from  Maden,  and  gall*nuts  from  mount 
Tsams,  are  staple  commodities.  The  imports  are  rice  and  sugar  from 
Dtenietta,  cofiee  from  Yemen,  and  sometimes  coffee  and  sugar,  with  hard- 
aare,  from  Malta.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  reared  in  the  extensive 
plsin  of  Taraos. 


CHAP.  IIL^POPULATION  AND  TRIBES. 
The  population  of  this  region  consiats  of  5  classes :  Turks^  Oreeksy  Ar» 
mrmans,  Turcomans^  and  Koordsy  with  a  few  wandering  Arabs.  Two  of 
the8e-*4be  Greeks  and  Armenians — ^profess  Christianity;  the  rest  are 
MioharaDiedaiis.  What  propcHrtion  these  classes  bear  to  each  other,  it  is 
inpossible  to  determine.  Neither  registers  nor  censuses  are  known  in 
Taikey ;  and,  consequently,  no  certain  information  can  possibly  be  offered 
itqiecdng  the  amount  of  the  population  in  general,  nor  of  its  various 
dmsea  in  pa^rticular.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Greeks  and  Armetiians  com- 
pose throe-fifths  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  Armenians  in 
the  cidea  of  Asiatic  Turkey  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Grreeks.  They 
are  a  timid  industrious  race,  and  flock  to  the  larger  towns,  where  they  aro 
mployed  in  commen-ial  pursuits.     Ad  inordinate  love  of  gain  is  their 
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of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Mediterraneaiiy  or  135  B.  miles.  Hie  wIioIa 
of  ttoB  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  has  a  most  sublime  aspect,  the  stapendone 
nnge  that  lines  it  bdng  morely  the  battress  of  a  rery  high  elevated  uplandlf 
separated  on  the  N.  from  Pluygia,  by  the  range  of  Cadmius*  After  having 
mn  a  course  of  150  B.  miles  S.E.  and  £.  to  the  Chelidonian  promontory^ 
the  Taums.nms  70  B.  miles  due  N.,  presenting  its  eastern  front  to  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  and  is  of  great  elevation :  the  TakhtalU'Dagk^  or  the 
Mont  SoUfma  of  the  ancients,  lising  7,800  feet  ahore  the  sea,  which  is 
only  5  miles  from  its  base,  whilst  the  ranges  of  Tanms,  rising  behind,  ace 
elevated  10,000. feet  above  the  same  level.  After  dividing  the  elevated 
uplands  of  Milyas  and  Cabalia  from  the  maritime  province .  of  Famphylie 
on  the  £.,  the  Tanms  rons  220  B.  miles  alongst  the  coast,  and  then  nnia 
50  B.  miles  N.E.  where  it  diverges  into  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taurus 
and  AntiiauruSf  the  latter  shntting  np  the  valley  of  Bostan  on  the  N.,  and 
^  farmer  on  the  S.W.  and  E.,  under  the  appellations  of  Tanms  and 
Amanus*  This  extenstve  valley,  as  delineated  in  Rennels  map,  fenna  a 
long  but  narrow  tiiangle,  of  which  the  Antitaurus  forms  the  base,  the 
Tanms  and  Amanus  the  two  sides,  and  the  pass  of  Pagrm,  leading  frona 
Syria,  the  vpeiu  In  this,  sweep,  the  Tanms  and  Amanus  form  an  imp 
mense  curve  of  250  B.  miles.  From  this  point  the  chain  pursues  a  very 
irregular  course  of  75  B.  miles  to  the  Euphrates,  at  Juliopolis.  Along  the 
western  bank  of  that  stream  it  runs  to  the  valley  of  Melitene,  (Malathya») 
which  divides  it  from  the  Antitaurus,  a  direct  distance  of  35  B.  miles,  thna 
eompleting  a  course  of  870  B»  miles  in  whole.  In  the  maps  of  Kinnier 
and  Arrowsmith,  the  course  of  the  Taurus  beyond  the  pass  .of  Cilicia  Is 
very  differently  represented.  No  such  deep  curve  as  that  above-deacribed 
is  made  in  their  maps.  The  Taurus  is  there  made,  after  leaving  the  western 
aide  of  Satalia,  to  run  N.E.  as  far  as  theMorad-Dagh ;  from  whence  it  runs  air* 
most  due  S.  to  the  source  of  the  Silenti ;  whence  again  it  is  made  to  ma 
N.£«.  to  88  N.  lat.  whence  its  farther  course  is  alnmst  due  £.  to  the  Ear 
phiates.  In  its  course  the  Taurian  range  from  the  gulf  of  Satalia  to  the 
pass  of  Cilicia  is  subdivided  into  four  parallel  ranges  inclosing  three  ezr 
tensive  valleys,  namely,  that  of  Pisidia,  including  Isauria,  Phrygia  Pkiro- 
feiaa,  and  Lycaonia.  These  valleys  form  as  many  terraces  or  intermediate 
steps  between  the  southernmost  range,  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  common  level  of  the  great  body  of  Asia  Minor,  each  being  lower  dian 
its  southern  neig^ibour.  Respecting  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
Taurus,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision.  Where  it  is  crossed  on 
the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to  Sijrria,  25  hours  are  occujued  ia 
passing  it,  from  its  N.  westem  base  to  Greulik  at  its  S.  eastern  foot,  25 
Ronum  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsus.  Where  Kinnier  crossed  it  at  the  Cilidai. 
pass,  it  occupied  near  3  days'  journey  or  50  B.  miles.  Where  it  is  ciosaea 
on  the  road  from  Aintab  to  Ul-Bostan,  the  ascent  and  desoent  occupy  3 
days.  To  the  S.  of  Caraman  the  ascent  and  descent  do  not  exceed  30  B* 
miles.  As  to  the  elevation  it  must  be  great,  as  the  summits  are  genenlljr 
covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  wood,  and  very  rugged.  Major  Leake 
calculates  its  extreme  elevation  not  to  exceed  6,500  feet.  But  this  meat 
be  erroneous,  as  the  mean  term  of  constant  congelatioa  in  the  lat.  of  38*  N^ 
must  exceed  10,000  feet. 

AntUaurui."]  The  fourth  great  range  is  the  Antitaunis,  which  ceia- 
menoes  N.E.  of  the  Cilidan  pass,  running  £•  and  N.E.  separating  the  )dain 
of  Ul«Bostan  from  that  of  Cmarea  Mazaca,  and  passing  thence  N.E.  t<a 
the  source  of  the  Northern  Halys,  £•  of  Sivaa.  whence  it  mna  £.  to  the 
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PoBtus,  roBoanticany  ntmted  in  a  Talley  sunomided  by  mmmtauiSy 
vltich  me  to  at  least  2500  feet  above  its  leveK  Tbe  valley  b  watered 
hj  the  Iris.  On  one  of  the  moimtaiiis  which  encompass  the  dty  stands 
the  ancieiit  castle,  and  the  rock  is  famous  for  some  extraordinary  sculp- 
^«r^  and  azcavatimis,  snpposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  king;s  of 
FeatoSb  Its  computed  popalation  is  35,000  according  to  some,  and  40,000 
aeeoniing  to  others.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  amiable  and  polite, 
sod  genmUy  Christians.  The  environs  produce  excellent  wine  and  frnits  ; 
sad  the  wonaen  are  represented  as  ihib  fiurest  and  most  engaging  of  all  the 
iemaieB  in  Asia  Minor. 

neatJJ  More  to  the  S.  is  Tocat,  placed  in  a  deep  valley,  watered  by 
the  same  stream,  and  sanroonded  with  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  com* 
pBted  popalatkNi  is  60,000.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
sad  each  has  a  fountain  of  pore  and  salubrious  water.  The  streets  are 
wofl-pBved, — an  eztraordbiary  circumstance  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Sicat,  ^e.2      Sivas,  the  ancient  Cabiroy  is  fiimous  for  nothing  but  a 

ftown-deck.     It  and  SoH  are  the  only  places  where  such  a  thing  is  to  be 

f«md  in  Asia  Minora — S.W.  of  Tocat  is  Z»£ff,  the  ancient  Zeki  on  the 

Sejkxy  where  Caeear  obtained  so  rapid  and  easy  a  victory  over  Fhamaces 

t^  he  adopted  the  following  sententious  phrase,  to  express  it,  **  veniy  vidiy 

ndT    It  ia  still  die  seat  of  a  Turkic  pasha.— 6rAemffA-£Aana,  or  ^  tbe 

of  silver/  on  the  Karshoot  river,  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  con- 

7000  inhabitants.     It  is  an  extraordinary  looking  place,  situated  on 

tbe  brow  of  a  moontain,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,     llie  silver-mine  in 

ito  vicinity  does  not  now  yield  one-third  of  its  former  produce.— Three 

dsfi'  journey  to  the  S.W.  over  stupendous  mountains,  passable  only  in 

SBBnier,  is  ^le  romantic  town  of  Karahissar,  situated  on  an  eminence  so 

isfty  that  it  takes  4  hours'  descent  to  arrive  at  the  plain  to  the  W.-^Aioy- 

Uttsor,  on  the  CarmiH,  represents  the  ancient  CoUmia,  a  Roman  city 

isaaded  by  Pompey.    It  lies  to  the  W.  of  Karahissar,  and  is  situated  on  a 

kfty  eminence  commandii^  the  plain. — Nine  hours  to  tbe  N.W.  of  Amasia 

is  MHarzamMMn,  the  ancient  Phazemontum,  stiU  a  large  dty,  surrounded  by 

weil-caltivated  plains,  and  having  a  silver  mine  in  its  vicinity. — OstnanjiJc 

tbe  ancient  PhnaHsy  stands  on  the  £•  bank  of  tbe  Kisil  Irmak.     There  is 

Wre  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  by  Bajasset,  and  an  old  castle  on  a  rock. — 

PsBo]^  the  Halys,  we  meet  with  Tosiay  the  ancient  Docta,  a  large  city, 

whose  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  agricultural^—  FurtV  Kupri^  or  *  the 

risier  a  bridge/  on  the  Halys,  N.E.  of  Tosia,  contains  2000  families  and  a 

«ell«snpplied  bazaar,  as  46  villages  are  dependent  on  it.— About  60  miles 

W.  of  Vizir  Kupri,  is  Task  Kupriy  or  *  the  stone  bridge,'  the  ancient 

P^mpeiopolisy  for  a  long  time  Uie  capital  of  Paphlagonia.     It  lies  in  a 

most  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Kaiasou,  and  well-wooded  with  oaks, 

poplars  (yf  an  immense  size,  and  walnut-trees.     The  inhabitants  mannfiic- 

tnre  leather  and  cotton-cloths  in  sufficient  qnantides  to  supply  the  neigh- 

booiing  districts.- About  28  miles  W.  from  this  is  Constamboul,  or  *  tbe 

atf  of  Constantine,'  afterwards  called  Citstamona,  once  the  capital  of  an 

independent  kingdom,  founded  by  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  family,  and 

nbeequfflPtly  of  an  independent  prince  expelled  by  Ilderim  Bajazet,  rein- 

slrted  by  Timoor,  and  again  expelled  by  Mohammed  I.    It  lies  in  a  valley 

vaiered  by  the    Karasou.     Tbe  population  is  computed  by  Kinnier  at 

12,000  Turk,  SOO  Greek,  and  40  Armenian  families.     But  by  Fonrcade, 

wbo  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  city,  the  population  is  stated  at  50,000 

far  more  probable  account  than  the  former. — BoHy  the  ancient 
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HadrtanopokSt  is  represented  by  Kinnier  as  a  poor  place  of  1000 
Ismily  the  ancient  Nicomedia^  is  now  bnt  a  small  place  of  700  ftonilies. 
The  celebrated  Nice  bas  also  dwindled  down  to  a  village  of  100  wood 
mud  hovels. 

Scutari^  Sfc,"}  The  Bosphoms  of  Thrace  now  appean  like  a  maJ4 
river,  having  its  banks  studded  with  nmnerons  villages,  castles,  and 
At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrytopolie^ 
*  the  golden  dty.'  It  is  beautifuUy  situated  on  the  slope  of  sevoral  hill 
thickly  intermingled  with  trees.  It  would  be  considered  a  large  and 
city,  but  for  the  presence  of  Constantinople  on  the  opposite  nde.  Il 
computed  population  ib  30,000.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior 
Asiatic  Turkey  pass  through  this  place. — The  Fhypontis  \b  surroun< 
with  the  ruins  of  once  magnificent  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cyi 
At  the  foot  of  the  miotic  and  snow-clad  Asiatic  Olympus,  stands  thi 
beautiful  and  picturesque  city  of  jBoorso,  the  ancient  /Vtiia,  the  capil 
of  the  ancient  Bithynia.  Its  site  Ib  in  a  fine  plain,  or  rather  valley,  incl< 
within  the  immense  ridges  of  Olympus.  This  valley  is  fertile  and  wellJ 
wooded,  the  verdure  of  which  and  the  fine  city  glittering  through  th  j 
woods,  contrasted  with  the  cli£b  and  snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  preeentt 
a  scene  at  once  picturesque  and  impressive.  In  point  of  combuiation  of 
rural  beauty  with  magnificent  scenery,  the  site  of  Boorsa  is  unrivalled* 
The  houses  occupy  the  face  of  the  mountain.  They  are  prindpally  built 
of  wood  like  those  of  Constantinople,  and  many  of  them  have  glass  wm* 
dows ;  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow  in  some  parts  that  you  may  leap  from 
one  house  to  another.  The  city  ia  said  to  be  6  miles  in  drcnmferenoe* 
Some  state  the  population  at  60,000  in  whole ;  others  at  50,000 ;  and  Kin- 
nier estimates  it  at  only  40,000,  including  Grreeks,  Jews,  and  Anneniaiia. 
All  agree,  however,  that  Boorsa  is  one  of  the  most  flourishmg  places  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  has  a  very  fine  hezettein  or  exchange,  and  coa- 
ducts  a  great  commerce  in  silks  which  are  manufactured  by  the  inhabhaats 
for  exportation*  As  the  silk  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  Persia.  Tlie  most  skil- 
ful weavers  of  all  Turkey  reside  here,  and  their  silks,  satins,  and  tapestries 
are  highly  valued. 

KoMtahiehy  ^c.^  In  Central  Asia  Minor,  descending  S.E.  from  the  ridge 
of  Olympus,  the  fint  city  of  importance  is  KoutakUihi  the  ancient  Coh^aumf 
in  Western  Phrygia.     It  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot 
of  the  Poorsac-Dagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pooisac — the  ancient  7%ym6rt«# 
—which  runs  N.  to  the  Sangarius*    It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  60,000  souls,  or  11,000  houses.     Of  this  number  the  Armenians  com- 
pose 10,000  and  the  Greeks  5,000  persons ;  the  former  live  in  plenty  and 
affluence,  the  latter  are  poor  and  miBerable.     It  is  the  residence  of  the 
b^lerbeg  of  Anatolia^ — S.£.  of  this  is  Opkium  Karahiuarj  or  '  the  black 
city  of  opium,'  so  denominated  from  its  trade  in  opium.    It  stands  on  the 
Akarsou,  and  contains,  according  to  Balbi,  60,000  inhabitants^— S.Ei  of 
this  is  Aksheher,  or  '  the  white  city,'  the  ancient  Thymbriunh  snd  An^ 
Hochia  ad  Puidiumy  in  Phrygia  Paroreias.     It  contains  1,500  houses,  with 
many  beautiful  gardens  in  the  vicinity.     Here  is  a  handsome  mosque  and 
mffilwMqi.  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Bajazet,  who  died  here 
during  his  confinement  by  Tunoor.     Its  site  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Sultan-Dagh,  which  separates  Phrygia  from  Pisidia  and  Isanria*— S.E.  ok 
this,  across  a  range,  is  the  ancient  lAfcaonia* — Koniehy  the  ancient  loo* 
niunif  is  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  Karamania,  and  was  once  the  resi* 
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oi  tbe  Seljook-«niltaii8  of  Room,  and  sabeeqneiilly  of  tlie  Ahdinnn 
of  the  hoaae  of  Karaman.  During  these  days  it  waa  a  great  and 
city,  and  it  still  faaa  an  imposing  appeanuMse  though  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  containa  112  mosques,  two  of  which  are  Tery  homtiinl  in  their 
It  Ina,  besides,  nnmerons  madreiOSf  or  colleges,  but  most  of 
deserted  and  fidlen  to  decay.  SoTeral  of  the  gates  of  these  old 
eoleges  are  of  aingalar  beanty,  being  entirely  formed  of  marble,  ornamented 
widi  n  profosion  oif  fret-work,  and  a  fine  entablatore  in  moresco,  far  excel- 
fiag  any  thing  Kinnier  had  ever  seen.  The  dty  is  surrounded  with  snow- 
dsd  movoitaiiia  on  all  sides  but  the  £.,  where  a  plain,  flat  as  an  Arabian 
dsBcrt,  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
SBsfl  eminence,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
sf  a  castle  and  palace  of  the  Seljookian  princes.    The  supposed  population 

ii  S0,000  sovla To  the  S.E.  of  Konieb,  66  road-miles,  is  the  city  of 

Karmman,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large  flat  plain,  and  near  the 
Bflithefn  base  of  the  ancient  Taurus.  It  was  built  by  Karaman-Oglon, 
fsonder  of  the  Aladinian  dynasty,  from  the  ruins  of  Laranda.  It  is  also 
B  a  slate  of  pr<^ressiTe  decay,  though  still  containing  3000  families,  22 
Vhsas  for  traTelliiig-mercbants,  a  number  of  mosques,  and  6  baths.  With 
Tto  sqaares  and  gardens  it  covers  an  extensive  area,  but  the  houses  are 
It  trades  with  Cssarea,  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  and' has  an  extensive 
of  bine  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  the  lower  classes.^ — ^N.E.  of 
Kaiaman,  5  hours'  journey,  is  the  huge  insulated  peak  of  the  Karadgy 
Dkgh,  and  26  miles  from  the  city  to  the  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  Moadin  or 
Ik  llou,  covering  a  large  area. 

AngoToSy  In  the  very  centre  of  Central  Asia  Minor  stands  the  cele- 
bnfted  dty  of  Angora,  the  ancient  AncyrOy  in  Gralatia.  Its  site  is  in  a 
▼€rj  elevated  plain.  It  is  to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  this  dis- 
trict that  Angora  is  indebted  for  its  wealth.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally 
fasMms  with  the  goats  for  their  great  size,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of 
tbor  hair.  At  a  distance  Angon^  pi*eeent8  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
metj  seemingly  crowning  the  summits  of  successive  eminences,  and  with 
ili  gbttering  minarets  and  battlements,  when  tinged  with  the  solar  rays, 
forn^ng  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bleak  uniformity  of  the  plain.  Kinnier 
not  only  says  that  the  castle  is  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state,  but  also 
that  it  is  commanded  by  an  adjacent  height ;  Brown  says  the  very  con- 
trsry,  and  affirms  that  the  city  is  commanded  by  no  height  whatever.  Not 
Wn  discordant  are  the  statements  of  its  population,  varying  from  100,000 
tools  down  to  20,000,  which  is  Kinnier's  statement. 

CTiapwan  OglouM  Territories.']  To  the  £.  of  this  pasbalic,  which  is 
160  miles  long  by  60  broad,  and  beyond  the  Halys,  the  country  is  over- 
na  wiih  the  Turcoman  tribes.  To  the  £.  of  the  territories  of  the  Turcoman 
daef,  Mohammed  Beg,  lay  the  territories  of  Chapwan  Oglon,  who,  while 
he  hved,  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte ;  but  on  his  death  in 
1813,  the  disputes  amongst  his  sons  enabled  the  sultan  to  seise  on  his 
domiinons.  The  chief  city  of  Chapwan  Oglou  was  Ooscat  in  the  district 
ef  BonaDok.  This  city  was  in  a  manner  wholly  the  creation  of  its  founder, 
Chspwaa  Oglou,  and  contained  16,000  inhabitants,  whilst  his  palace  occu- 
pied an  immense  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which,  by  Kinnier's  obser- 
vations, lies  in  39*  42^  N.  lat.  in.  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  naked 
Ead  barren  hills.  A  handsome  mosque,  in  imitation  of  Sancta  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  was  erected  by  this  chief,  who,  according  to  Kinnier,  sedu- 
lously studied  the  good  of  his  subjects,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and 
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aroiciing  those  oppreeaiTe  measures  which  have  depopulated  so  large  a  por» 
tion  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Kaisatiahj  Cralajok^  ^c]  About  12  hours  S.  of  Angora  b  the  city 
of  Galajoky  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle 
situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  district  of  KJangari,  the  ancient  Gangrcur^-^ 
Near  the  source  of  the  eastern  Halys  is  the  city  of  Kaiaariah^  the  ancient 
CiBsarea  Mazaca^  on  the  Melas ;  but  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of 
this  district,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined  by  geographers  whether  the  riTer 
Kaisariah  runs  ISu  to  the  Eupluates,  or  N.W.  to  the  Halys.  Kaiaariah  is 
said  once  to  have  contained  400,000  souls,  when  pillaged  by  Sapor  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian.  It  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  a  plain  of  great  extent.  In  a 
recess  of  this  plain,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Argi  Da§^,  stands  the 
modem  city,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  still  contains 
about  25,000  souls,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  commerce  with  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  This  dty  has  80  villages  under  its  jurisdiction. — W.  of  Kai- 
sariah are  the  towns  of  Engysu  and  Karahissar,  the  ancient  Cybistru 
and  Castabala^  now  places  of  small  importance. — To  the  S.W.  is  Nour^ 
the  ancient  Nora^  the  castle  of  the  celebrated  Eumenes,  stated  to  have 
been  2  stadia  in  circumference.  Jinge-bar  or  Nour  is  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions. — To  the  S.W.  of  Nour  is  Nideghy  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  a  place 
containing  5,110  souls,  and  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Cadyncu — To  the 
S.W.  of  this  is  the  Casahar  of  Ketchhissar,  famous  for  its  manu£Eu;ture  of 
gunpowder,  the  whole  country  roimd  being  impregnated  with  nitre.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  fruit-trees,  several  miles  in  length,  irri- 
gated by  numberless  rivulets  of  the  clearest  water.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  A  great  many  ruins  are  found  here,  which  Kinnier  justly  attri- 
butes to  the  Romans ;  in  his  opinion  Ketchhissar  is  the  ancient  ISfona^ 
or  Dana. 

BoHan*']  S.E.  of  Kaisariah  is  Bostan,  the  ancient  Catnana  PontioOy 
and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Cataonia.  It  lies  in  a  large  and  noble  plaui 
crowned  with  40  populous  villages,  all  dependent  on  the  city.  Bostan 
contains  a  population  of  9,000  souls,  and  has  a  great  commerce  in  wheats 
which  is  sold  to  the  Turcomans  who  carry  it  as  far  as  Aleppo.  Whea 
afraid  of  an  attack,  they  lay  the  environs  of  the  place  under  water.  So 
ignorant  are  modem  geographers  of  the  topography  of  this  district,  that 
whilst  D'AnvUle  and  Rennel  place  it  near  the  source  of  the  Seihoon  or 
Saras,  Mr  Brace— who  travelled  through  it  in  18 12 — ^places  it  on  the  S.E, 
branch  of  the  Halys,  or  Kizil-Irmak.  It  seems  to  be  surrounded  with 
ranges  of  moimtains  on  all  sides,  as  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Kanler-Dagfa,  which 
separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Marash,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  ano- 
ther range,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  district  of  Kaisariah,  on  the 
N.,  from  the  district  of  Melitene  by  another  range,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cilicia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  term  Ul^BoMtany  implied  to  this  district, 
means  ^  the  garden,'  an  appellation  well-suited  to  the  place. 

Marcuh.']  Though  Marash  be  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dhulgadir-Ili,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  site,  D*Anville 
placing  it  to  the  S.W.  of  mount  Amanus  and  identifying  it  with  the  ancient 
Gertnanicioy  whilst  an  eye-witness,  a  German  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Schellinger,  places  it  to  the  N.E.  of  Amanus  or  the  Kauler-Dagh,  and  in 
sight  of  the  Euphrates.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans. 

Adanay  Sfc,"]  Passing  S.W.  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  we  meet  with 
MessiSf  the  ancient  Mopsuestia^  on  the  Seihoon,  and  the  ancient  Pyramus, 
now  a  large  village  iuhs^ited  by  Turcomans,  and  dependent  on  the  pasha  of 
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Ihu  I  ildanrti^  20  miies  W.  of  MeMw,  is  still  a  laif;e  thjy  iMwrly  as 
fipikMis  ts  Tsnua.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks  and  Turcomans, 
b  Btndi  on  a  gentle  declivity  sarronnded  by  gardens  and  orchards  and 
n^inbi  The  bik^  over  the  Seiboon  is  as  old  as  the  age  of  JiiBtinian» 
&f  vbom  it  was  built. — About  28  miles  S.W.  of  Adana  is  tbe  anden^ 
fmu,  once  the  ca^tal  of  Citicia,  and  the  rival  of  Athens,  Antioch,  and 
Alemdria  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  in  literature  and  science,  and  a  city 
ilidiwiU  for  ever  preserve  its  £Eune  amongst  Christtaas  as  being  the  birth- 
yhoB  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles.  Though  still  a  large  city  con» 
tamg  30,000  inlMbitants,  its  site  does  not  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
■nest  dty.  The  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  all 
adei,  but  towards  the  sea,  by  mountains ;  and  at  a  distance  Tarsus  has 
MR  the  ippearuice  of  a  park  or  forest  than  of  a  city,  it  is  so  environed  with 
gprin,  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  fir-trees.  No  inscriptions  are  to  be 
SmmI  bierB,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  only  ruin  of  importance 
■tbatof  alarge  €l>long  building,  120  paces  long  by  one-half  of  that  broad, 
wkk  vslh  17  feet  high  and  15  iJiick,  but  by  no  means  beautified  or  oma- 
It  is  supposed  by  Kinnier,  with  probability,  to  be  the  tomb  of 
but  unfortonate  Julian,  fiamiliarly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
ibe  ipoitate.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  moutsellimw— From  Tarsus  the  coast  ex- 
tmk  S.W.  to  the  cape  of  Animure.  No  plains  worthy  of  note  occur  here. 
K.W.  of  Animure  is  Alaiahj  the  ancient  Coracesium,  a  very  strong  posi* 
lioB,  nnch  leMmbling  Gibraltar,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance.  Beyond 
tb  is  the  coast  of  the  andent  Pamphylia.  Of  this  SiUaUaf  the  ancient 
Mid,  is  the  chief  city,  having  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  according  to 
MM^  aod  but  8,000,  according  to  others.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at 
iiksd  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  below  a  forest  of  orange  and 
haoa-treM,  and  surrounds  a  small  harbour.  The  streets  appear  from  the 
Mm  liaBg  bdiind  each  other  like  the  rows  of  an  amphitheatre.  On  the 
M  fBBUDit  of  the  hiU  the  dty  is  indosed  with  a  ditch,  a  double  wall, 
9d  a  Mries  of  square  towers  50  yards  apart.  The  stone  piers  which  once 
■doied  the  harbour  on  both  ddes  are  now  ruinous. — N.  of  this  is  the 
SU^a  Tdmisti^  or  *  Defile  of  Telmessus,'  leading  into  the  high  upland  of 
l%Hb  and  which  Alexander  the  Great  passed  in  his  march  from  the  coast 
ktt  Ldsnd  Phrygia. 

^jrciti.]  Frooi  Satalia  the  coast  runs  almost  strdght  S.  forming  the 
CHtera  shore  of  the  Lycian  peninsula,  and  runs  N.W.  to  the  gulf  of  Maori, 
llna  roondiDg  the  peninsula  the  whole  way.  No  cities  of  importance  oc* 
<v  sa  this  coast  of  the  60  which  Lyda  once  contained. 

Gl^ofCarioy  4^3  The  numerous  wedthy  and  commerdd  dlies  idiioh 
iMded  die  shores,  bays  and  gulfs  of  Cam,  Doris,  iEolis  and  Ionia,  have  d- 
■oitan  diaqypeaied,  and  travellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  fix  the  sites 
*  tnee  the  remains  of  such  dties  as  Mtfus,  CaunuSy  Physcuty  Myoumnui 
9'M<'">  Phocaa,  Ephesus^  MUeiuSf  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
^  fiUicamassus  is  still  recognised  in  Badroun  oppodte  to  Cos. 
Hungh  the  miserable  village  of  Ayataluck  be  generally  deemed  a  rem- 
tttt  of  the  ancient  Ephesut^  yet  this  point  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Me* 
^  the  Mylaza  of  Strabo,  an  inland  dty  N.£.  of  Badroun,  contdos  a  vast 
luitber  of  cl^^iw^c^l  remains,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Ju« 
P^taad  the  temple  of  Augustus. — GuzelhUsar,  the  ancient  Magne$ia,  on 
^  Sfcander,  is  still  a  large  and  commerdd  dty,  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and 
4  miles  m  drcamference.  Seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  commands  a  ^nrn 
^^  of  the  Maeander,  with  its  rich  and  extensive  plains^  finely  inclosed^ 
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aad  pltftted  with  fig  and  almond  trees.  It  is  moce  regularly  built  diaft 
most  Turkish  cities,  and  b^ng  ML  of  courts  and  gardens,  planted  with 
cypress  and  orange  trees,  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  commerce 
is  great,  espedaily  in  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  coarse  calicoes  and  Eurc^eaa 
goods.  Guzelhissar  has  many  rich  merdkasts,  particnlarly  Jews,  and 
nuiny  opulent  families  reside  in  it.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the 
kigest  next  to  those  of  Epkesna,  and  Dindymene  are  found  here.  It  Kea 
50  miles  S.  of  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus.  From  the  Maaander  round  abouft 
to  1^  Ptopontia,  onler,  peace,  and  increasing  epulenoe  are  proofe  of  the  ex* 
cellent  administration  of  tlie  fiunily  of  Kara  Osman  Ogkm,  who  for  more 
than  60  years  hwve  mled  here  with  aknoet  absolute  enthonty.  The  Greek* 
enjoy  their  sdiools  in  the  ancient  iEolis,  where  Homer  and  Thucy  didee  ace 
read.  The  Turcomans  near  the  souwe  of  the  Hernuis  are  employed  m 
egrioulture.  The  seed  is  sown  and  the  harveats  gathered  in  every  whece  m 
safety. — If  the  renowwed  Sardky  once  the  capital  of  the  weakhy  Ci?SBaiia» 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  diurtihes  ef  Asia,  is  w>w  reduced  to  a 
jHtiAil  village,  other  <nl»e8,  as  Magnesia  on  the  Hermes,  Pkiladdphia  and 
Tkyadu-a  still  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient  fame.  Magtdsa  the  aeat  ef 
the  Oglou  £uui]y  is  seated  on  the  aide  ef  (the  Sarahat  er  Hermus,  at  the  fooa 
cf  mount  Sipylus,  or  tne  Sipuli-Dagh,  a  lefty  and  rugged  mountain,  whidi 
afamptly  terminates  the  vast  plain  reaching  from  Akhissar  to  this  plaoa. 
It  is  a  large  and  w«ll-*peopled  city,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Sardis,  and  18  N.£.4if 
SmynoL.'-^Phiiadelphia,  or  AUmhsheker — ^  the  city  of  God'— 4s  a  la^ge  and 
extensive  city  occupying  the  declivities  of  3  or  4  hills,  and  exkifaitB  maaiy 
vamains  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  which  once  encompassed  it.  It  containa 
a  Greek  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches.  The  iidiabitants  are  MMxA. 
dyers,  and  weave  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  cotton.  Being  on  one  ef  the 
casavan  routes  to  Smyrna,  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  and  is  greatl j 
frequented  by  merchants.  It  is  30  miles  S.£.  of  Sardis,  and  5  caranua 
journeys  from  Smyrna.— TAyo^ira,  now  Akkissar,  lies  on  the  Lycos  or 
the  modem  Aksu,  a  small  stream  ruimiog  S.W.  to  the  Sarafoat,  25  milee 
N.W.  ef  Sardis,  and  M  S.£.  of  Bergamo.  Its  rich  and  fiat  plain  is  pro- 
ductive of  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  com,  winch  enrich  the  inhabi- 
tants, hut  is  annually  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  Sarahat  and  Akso.  It 
contains  5000  inhabitants,  all  Mohammedans.  Here  was  one  of  the  aeveia 
churches  of  Asia,  as  also  at  PAt^dfpAia.— In  ascending  the  picturasqae 
vaUey  of  the  Mseander,  the  traveller  discovers  the  site  of  the  aacaent 
lAKmoeUf  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  It  is  called  EMhiiMTf  *  the  old  ^ty«* 
It  lay  on  the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hermus.  It  has  been  confounded 
with  Celanse.  There  are  vast  ruins  here,  besides  those  of  S  Urge  amphi- 
theatres, and  a  orcus  erected  by  Vespasian.^— A  few  miles  distant  is  li»e 
rnikkh  city  of  Deguislu,  in  a  fine  Mtnation,  planted  with  idl  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  well  watered  with  pleasant  streams ;  so  that  for  beauty  and 
climate  it  is  called  a  second  Damascus.  But  in  1715,  tihe  city  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  by  which  12,000  people  perished.  It  was  agaia 
rebuilt.  To  the  E.  and  S.  are  mountains  covered  with  snow,  cafied  Baba- 
Dagliare  or  *  ^e  ufhite  mountains,'  corresponding  to  the  Mans  Cadmiats 
ef  the  encienti.  In  the  same  large  valley  is  the  city  of  Bambouk-Kalote 
er  '  the  castle  of  cotton/  so  called  firom  the  white  rocks  wfaidi  encompaae 
it.  It  corresponds  to  the  ancient  HierajH^,  a  city  of  vast  extent  and 
great  celebrity  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  whole  of  this 
large  valley  is  volcanic,  being  composed  of  a  diy  soil  impregnated  with 
au^phar,  bituaaen,  and  other  combustible  substances,— ^ence  its  appellation  Of 
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Etiaiek^umgiu  or  *  tibe  bnmi  coimtry/  md  hence  tke  frequency  of 
l^ntkffihgei  In  tl»  daiyB  of  AngwtoB  it  fed  sumerosB  flocks  of  bktck 
dMp^  vhoae  wool  exceeded  that  of  Miletus  in  fiBenefls,  and  enriched 
At  people  of  Laoificea  wbo  were  accounted  the  weaHhieet  in  Asia  Minor. 
IhendoAt  CdmuiBf  to  the  church  of  which  aft  epistle  was  sent  hj  I^ra1, 
aood  %  few  miles  to  the  £•  of  Laodicea ;  the  Tilk^  of  Romms  now 
tenipM  part  of  tho  andeBt  site. 

Snyraa.]]    Hm  <aty  of  Saayma,  thoof^  often  destreyed  hy  earthquakes 
mi  devartated  hy  the  piaf^,  still  retaitti  its  pristiae  renown.     Of  the 
Kvca  spocalyptic  chmchesy  that  of  Smyrna  still  remains,  and  is  the  seat 
if  I  Gnek  metropoBtaB.     Ten  times  destroyed,  she  has  snociessiTely  like 
apiifenxz  risen  from  her  ashes  with  renovated  splendour,  and  is  at  this 
%  the  qacod  of  the  citiea  of  Anatolia,  as  in  ancient  times  she  was  styled 
'ibe  Lorely,' — *■  the  crowa  of  IoHia,'-*aEnd  '  the  ornament  of  Asia.'     It  is 
fiAe  euelleaey  and  extent  af  its  harhour,  and  thi  convenience  of  its  si- 
iMlioB  St  ^  foot 'of  a  hill  commanding  a  fall  vie«r  of  it,  that  Smyrna  is 
m  aach  iadebted  for  its  penaaneacy  as  a  populous,  large^  and  commercial 
dtf  .   h  wai  origiiiaUy  hidlt  hy  the  iEoKim  Greeks  aecor^g  to  Herodo- 
^  vho^  according  to  a  system  very  common  among  the  ancients,  erect- 
e4  tbe  hafldiags  om  the  hrow  of  the  inll  facing  the  Inrbonr,  the  Idll  sup- 
pi^  ^  aoarUe,  whilst  its  dope  afforded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  suc- 
ceaivdy  hehiad  each  other,  in  the  great  theatre  for  the  exhihitkm  of 
Saaa.    Afaaoat  every  trace  however  of  the  ancient  dfty  has  been  obliter-' 
>t^  (7  die  wars  betvTeen  the  Greeks  and  Ottomans^  and  its  destruction 
\^  TtoierhBM  in  1402.     The  foundation  of  the  stadium  indeed  remains, 
^thesfeais  sown  with  giaia.     In  the  course  of  revolutions  Smyrna 
hi  ifid  down  the  hill  as  it  were  to  the  sea  shore  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
test  It  hss  under  the  Turks  reguned  its  foonner  populousness.     For  this 
ski  been  chiefly  indehted  to  that  greatest  of  Turkish  viziers  the  cele- 
fcwed  KnpriK  Achmet  p^ha,  the  conqueror  of  Candia  and  Camissieck. 
%  penouige,  conscious  of  its  iropcMrtaoce  as  a  commercial  city,  and  of 
vlat  sdfantage  that  commerce  was  to  the  revenues  of  his  master,  erected 
tt  ba  own  ezpenae  a  noble  exchange,  and  a  sumptuous  caravansary,  with 
ft€offiBe  hoase  aad  stables,  all  bmlt  of  free  stone  and  covered  with  lead, 
oce^  the  stablea.  He  also  erected  an  excellent  large  custom-hoase  founded 
ai  ]Hks  of  wood»  within  the  sea  mark,  and  a  stately  aqueduct,  by  which 
kjoised  so  many  streams  into  one  current,  as  supplied  all  the  new  build* 
Of^    He  also  added  73  new  fountains  to  the  10  old  ones,  so  that  it  is 
atveQsnpplied  widi  water  as  any  city  in  the  Turkish  empire.     All  these 
voritt  were  finished  in  1677.    Its  central  situation  and  noble  port  attract 
aathaats  of  almost  every  nation,  in  ships  by  sea,  and  caravans  by  land, 
ad  lender  it  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  commerce.    It  is  4  miles  in 
(ircait,  sad  extends  a  mile  along  the  shore,  in  approaching  from  which  it 
■^  a  very  grand  appearance^— The  bay  is  8  leagues  round,  and  every 
vkn  the  anchorage  is  good.    It  is  so  completely  land-locked,  that  no-* 
<^  ii  seen  from  the  town  but  the  projecting  points  that  inclose  it.     La 
"uuner  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  but  for  the  sea  breezes,  would  be  in- 
appertable.  Its  commerce  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  population— 
»  anal  when  treating  of  Turkish  cities — ^is  still  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
ad  bss  of  course  been  variously  estimated,  at  from  90,000  to  200,000. 
Mr  Tamer  who  lately  visited  it,  computes  it  at  100,000,  thus :  60,000 
Tvb,  30,000  Greeks,  Armenians  8000,  and  Europeans  or  Franks,  3000. 
"Hiephgne  frequently  visits  this  city,  and  in  1814  swept  off  60,000  per* 
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tons.  We  cannot  dismias  Smyrna,  without  obsemng,  that  it  has 
famed  as  the  hirth-place  of  the  immortal  Homer,  though  other  dtiea  pre< 
tend  an  equal  right  to  that  honour*  It  is  equally  famous  among  Christiaiu 
as  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  se^en  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  place  wli^t 
Polycarp  preached,  and  where  he  was  put  to  death*  Smyrna  is  35  milec 
direct  distance  N.  of  Ephesus. 

Scala  NovaJ^  Scaia  Nova  is  a  maritime  city  of  some  importance,  and 
supplies  in  some  measure  the  place  of  Ephesus,  from  which  it  is  9  milea 
distant.  The  harbour  is  small  and  confined,  but  the  city  is  fortified  and 
well  built,  and  drives  a  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  p<^ulati<m  oi 
9000  souls,  of  whidi  6000  are  Turks.  It  was  the  NeapolU  or  new  city 
of  the  Milesians,  and  still  presents  some  magnificent  ruins. 

Pergamus.']  JBergamOy  the  ancient  and  renowned  Pergamusy  still  pre- 
sents die  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  as  the  capital  of  the  Attaliaa 
dynasty*  This  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  high  hill,  which 
covers  it  from  the  N.  winds,  18  miles  E.  of  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Pei^gamitSy 
and  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  now  called  the  Grimakli,  which 
in  winter  overflows  its  banks,  and  renders  the  place  difficult  of  aoceas.  Ita 
present  population  is  estimated  at  15,000  souls.  It  contains  10  mosques, 
2  Christian  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  In  the  time  of  Spon  and 
Wheeler  there  were  only  15  Christian  families  here,  very  poor,  and  who 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cultivating  gardens.  The  streets  are  wider 
and  cleaner  than  is  usual  in  Asiatic  towns.  An  immensely  large  buildii^y 
formerly  a  Christian  church,  now  a  mosque,  is  said  to  be  the  church  in 
which  the  disdples  met  to  whom  St  John  directed  his  letter,  and  they  show 
what  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Antipas  ^  the  faithful  martyr.'  Pergamos 
Lb  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  parchment,  and  for  its  library  collected 
successively  by  the  Attalian  monarchs,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were  subse- 
quently gifted  to  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Antony,  the  husband  of  the 
infamous  Cleopatra.     It  was  also  the  third  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

Lycia^  the  Troad^  ^cJ\  The  whole  S.W.  and  western  coasts  of  Asia, 
containing  the  Lycian  peninsula,  Persea,  Doris,  Ionia,  ./Eolis,  Mysia,  and 
the  Troad,  contained  so  many  cities  and  maritime  towns,  all  associated 
with  so  many  historical  and  classical  recollections,  that  more  than  a  volume 
would  be  requisite  to  elucidate  the  comparative  geography  of  this  once 
flourishing  portion  of  our  globe,  where  poetry  and  music,  architecture  and 
statuary,  once  dwelt  as  in  a  loved  abode.  No  cities  of  importance  nonr 
exist  in  the  Troad.  This  small  peninsula,  which  once  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Priam,  has  been  minutely  examined  of  late  by  modem  travellers ;  but 
their  united  labours  have  hitherto  served  not  to  elucidate  but  to  embarrass 
the  question  respecting  the  various  localities  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  ae 
the  plain  of  Troy  itself, — ^the  tomb  of  Ilus, — ^the  hot  and  cold  springs,'— 
the  Simois,  and  others.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  however,  viewed 
from  Gargams,  the  highest  point  of  mount  Ida,  exacUy  harmonizes  with 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  Homer, 
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Herb,  as  on  the  coast  above  described,  the  chain  of  islands  which  border 
it  is  equally  famous  for  classical  recollections.  Every  rock  has  its  history; 
crery  island  its  age  of  renown, — ^its  classical  gods,^ta  deified  heroes,— 
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wud  Its  men  of  gtnhau    Not  an  lalaiid  edtto  in  this  duun  bat  what  has 
been  the  theme  of  history  and  the  subject  of  song. 

TtnedoaJ]  Commencing  from  the  Hellespont,  the  small  isle  of  Tone- 
dos  is  the  first  in  order.  It  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Tarks 
haviog  gi^en  it  the  name  of  Bogtcka  AdassL  Small  as  it  is,  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  war  of  Troy,  it  has  obtained  a  classical  immortality 
horn  the  pens  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  at  this  day  produces  the  best 
wine  in  all  the  Levant.  It  has  a  small  town  on  its  eastern  eztromity, 
fortified  by  a  castle,  and  possessing  a  harboar. 

Les6a9.2    Lesbos,  or  Mitylene^  now  MeieHn^  sncceeds :  fiEunoos  in  days 
of  classical  story  for  generous  wine,  beautiful  women,  and  melodious  sing* 
era — some  of  whom  being  sent  for  to  Sparta  to  appease  a  tumult,  quelled 
h  with  the  sweetness  of  their  roices  I     Its  wine  was  compared  by  Athe- 
mens  to  ambrosia^  the  food  of  the  immortals.     In  all  these  particulars  the 
island  still  preserves  its  fame.     Here  winter  is  unknown ;  the  Terdure  is 
perpetual ;  and  the  abundance  of  evergreens  gives  to  January  the  colour 
of  June.     Here  the  parching  heats  of  summer  are  never  felt :  the  thick 
shade  of  trees,  and  Uiousands  of  crystal  founts,  which  every  where  arise 
and  form  themselves  into  numberless  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refreshing  sea* 
breese — the  constant  corrective  and  companion  of  meridian  heat— ^pialify 
the  air,  and  render  the  year  an  endless  May.     The  mountains  of  varied 
fiwms,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  even  amidst  their  rugged  tops,  rise 
round  the  numerous  bays  of  the  coast ;  while  in  the  interior  they  are  dad 
with  mastic,  turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo,  and  the  cistus.     The  less 
agreeable  verdure  of  the  olives  is  here  corrected,  embellished,  and  brightened 
by  a  lively  mixture  of  bays  and  laurels  aspiring  to  the  height  of  forest 
trees,  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  of  arbutus  rich  at  once  in  blossom 
and  berry,  and  of  mulbmies  growing  wild  and  loaded  with  fruit.    Such  are 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  Lesbian  isle.     The  houses  are  all  square  tow- 
ers, neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  so  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands.     The  lower  stories 
are  granaries  and  storehouses,  and  ^  habitable  apartments  are  all  at  the 
topy  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  stone  stair,  bmlt  for  the  most  part  on 
the  outside,  and  surrounding  the  tower ;  so  that  from  this  apartment  the 
trees  are  overlooked,  and  the  whole  country  is  seen ; — ^while  the  habitations 
themselves,  which  are  very  numerous,  peering  above  the  groves,  add  life 
and  variety  to  Uie  enchanting  scene,  and  give  an  air  of  human  life  to  these 
woodlands,  which  else  might  be  supposed  the  region  of  drjrads,  of  naiads, 
and  of  satyrs.     This  island  is  36  geographical  miles  long  by  25  of  great- 
est breadth,  and  100  in  circumference.     The  amount  of  the  population  is 
variously  estimated.    By  one  estimate  25,000  souls  is  the  number  assign* 
ed ;  and  by  another  40,000,  one-half  of  whom  are  Turks  and  the  other 
half  Greeks.    CastrOy  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  MUtf" 
lene^  many  vestiges  of  which  are  still  found.   Mitylene  formerly  contained 
8  cities  of  note,  amongst  which  Melhymna  was  celebrated  for  its  fertile 
territcMry  and  excellent  wines.     But  the  island  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
many  great  men  it  produced :  as  Pittacus  the  sage  ;  Alcsus  the  fttmous 
lyric  poet ;  Arion  the  musician,  fabled  to  have  be«i  carried  on  the  back  of 
a  dolphin  allured  by  bis  music ;  Terpander,  who  gave  additional  strings  to 
the  lyre ;  Tbeophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle ;  Hellanicus  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  Callias  the  critic.    Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess  and  inventressf 
of  the  poetic  measure  called  by  her  name,  was  also  a  native  of  this  island. 
Here  Epicurus  read  his  lectures  before  he  came  to  Athens ;  and  here 
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Aristotle  rMuled  two  yean,  tm  iioprMro  hh  kaowledge  bj  eenrene  with 
its  learned  natives.^ 

Soio.']  This  iaknd,  the  renowaed  Chioiy  lies  400  stadia  to  the  S.E.  of 
Metefiiit  opposite  the  peninsula  of  lomia,  fiom  winch  it  is  separaled  by  s 
aarrow  strait.  This  delightful  island  was  indebted  for  its  fiberty  under 
the  Turkish  goremment  to  its  mastic  plantations,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  assigned  as  Ae  demesne  of  the  snliana'validey  or  *  snhaD 
mother.'  ladnstry,  the  child  of  freedom,  had  transformed  this  island  into 
a  garden,  although  it  is  in  a  great  meaewe  composed  of  granite  and  calca* 
leons  rocks ;  and  up  to  1822  the  population  was  calculated  at  110,000 
soak,  of  whom  30,000  resided  in  the  capital.  Lemons,  oranges,  aiMf 
Cedars,  together  with  an  ioftermixtore  of  figs  and  pomegranates,  perfume 
the  air ;  wlnlst  the  erer-green  oak,  the  pine,  the  wild  mastick  tree,  and 
the  canmbe,  were  the  only  trees  observed  growing  wild.  The  mastic 
tree  was  the  chief  produce  of  the  island  in  modern  times.  Of  dieee, 
100,000  were  raised  by  22  Tillages,  and  the  annual  produce  was  100,000 
lbs :  300  chests  of  this  gum,  of  100  lbs.  each,  went  to  the  sultan.  Tlie 
ii^iabitants  enjoyed  full  liboty  of  conscience,  and  were  divided  into  the 
two  opposite  communions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  diurch.  Nowhere  in- 
deed in  all  the  Turkish  dominions  did  the  Greeks  enjoy  such  liberty  as  at 
Scio.  But  in  an  erril  hour,  instigated  by  some  Samiote  emissaries  to  jois 
in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  independence  with  their  brethren  in  Samos  and 
Greece,  they  lerolted  and  joined  their  countrymen.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  severest  weight  of  Turkish  Teageanoe.  In  April,  1822,  the 
capitan  pasha  invaded  the  island  with  a  fleet,  and  lan^g  several  thousand 
men,  stormed  the  city  and  castle,  on  whi^  occasion  all  the  males  aboTe 
12  years  of  age  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and  chOdren  carried  ca{»- 
tives  to  Constantinople,  where  the  male  children  were  circumcised,  a» 
proofs  of  conversion  to  the  Mussulman  faith.  From  April  11th  to  Muy 
10th  the  skin  amounted  to  25,000,  and  the  captives  to  30,000.  Sodt 
has  been  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  beautiful  Scio  I  This  island  anciently 
produced  seven^  great  men ;  as  Theopompus  the  historian,  Theocritus  the 
poet,  and  Metrodarus  preceptor  to  the  famous  Hippocrates. 

Samo9,2  9.E.  42  miles  is  Samos,  a  mountainous  rugged  island,  abo«t 
half  the  size  of  Scm»,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  70  in  compass.  As 
it  is  full  of  eminences  and  precipices,  it  was  called  Samos,  from  samey  m 
word  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  denoting  any  high  place  or  eminenee. 
It  contains  2  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  the  chief  of  which,  mount  Kerkfai, 
is  4752  feet  high.  Between  these  are  rich  and  cultivated  plains,  abwa- 
dantly  prodtiictive  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  melons,  red  and  white  pomegra- 
nates. The  people  of  this  island  enjoy  a  sort  of  republican  freedom,  an- 
noally  electing  their  own  ralers.     Cora  is  the  titular  capital ;  but  Vaikiy 

*  There  i«  one  Bingularitr  peculiar  to  tlie  people  of  Meteliiit  and  which  teemt  alwam 
to  have  prevwUed  in  this  isfand,  namely,  the  eoTerejjnity  of  the  females— to  ezpreai  it  In 
tke  vnlgar  phrase,  the  women  wear  the  breeches.  The  women  here  are  every  thing,  anA 
tlie  men  nothing :  the  husband  is  merely  his  wife's  bead-domestic,  perpetoa&y  hound  to 
her  service,  and  the  slave  of  her  caprice.  Tlie  women  have  town  and  country-houses,  la 
like  management  of  which  the  husbands  have  no  shone,  nor  ever  dare  to  interf^n.  T%« 
husband's  distfaagidshing  appellation  is  his  wi£i*ft  fkmilv  waaiw  The  woman  rMes  astrMe 
on  horseback ;  and  the  man  sits  sideways.  The  eldest  oauf  htet  inherits  ths  whole  land- 
ed property,  and  the  sons  are  paid  off  with  small  dowers,  or  what  is  worse,  turned  oat 
pennyiesa  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  sexes  seem,  in  Ihet,  to  have  here  changed  their 
Nlathre  situatkms,  and  the  woman  appear  to  have  always  had  sosMthiaa  masnaliw  la 
their  habits  and  propensities^  and  to  have  borne  constant  rule  over  the  men.  It  la 
impoeslble  to  account  for  this  strange  anomaly,  no  where  paralleled  In  the  fl[lobe ;  thm 
island  1%  to  all  appsayaase,  a  perfost  model  of  an  Anuaoalaa  asswiimwealth. 
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irtiigiiidiBd  by  its  Iv^a  and  eMveniMit  fciHi'nuiv  is  Aa  piimapal  dtjr. 
Tie  piyiilofioa  m  stated  at  60,000.     Samos  is  the  only  itbad  ia  tke 

wben  tlie  women  lisi<6  no  pretensions  to  bsesaty.  Tbe 
of  she  tflnnple  of  Jnno,  the  tatebry  goddess  of  Ssmos,  yet 
to  sntifnariens.  In  former  days,  S^nos  was  ftoned  for  its 
SB-Aenwaret  ^fludb,  if  ifv  beliere  GeUius,  was  fint  made  tiere,  and  held 
peat  leanest  miong  the  ancients,  who  vsed  it  at  their  most  splendid 
;  and  tba  anrth  near  the  Tillage  of  Ba\nonda  is  still  esteemed  exoel* 
hat  far  poCtem'  wwdb  ;  but  the  auurafiMtaie  has  heen  long  siiaadoned,  and 
the  modem  ialnnders  are  supplied  from  Scio  and  Ancona  with  diet  ware. 
Smbos  is  aepsanated  from  the  centment  of  Ionia  by  a  narrow  strait,  not  a 
■fls  brand,  suod  from  the  iaie  of  Nicaria  to  the  senth  by  another  8  miles 
vye.  Bosh  these  are  infested  by  pirates,  as  they  were  in  the  dayi  ef 
Sfeafae.  The  Snnaiots  ara  «t  poesent  wholly  independent  of  the  Tniks ; 
sad  as  the  latter  hare  lost  thek  na^y,  there  is  no  prohahility  of  their  ie* 
esTsdng  the  lalaiid.  It  is  noted  as  the  birth-pkoe  of  the  great  Pytfaago« 
iai»  ef  ChoBrana  the  poet,  of  Oonon  the  mathematician,  the  preceptor  of 
Aicymedee,  nad  othor  eminent  men  too  nnmerons  to  mention. 

NieariaSJ  Niearia  is  a  small  island  S.  of  Samos,  rich  in  bnilding  tim* 
ber,  bat  of  barren  soil.  The  inhahitants^  about  3000,  are  poor  and  prond» 
pnteading  to  be  sprang  of  the  imperial  blood  of  the  Constantines. 
Peteos.]]  The  isle  of  Fatmos  is  only  famous  as  the  place  of  banish  • 
ef  John  the  dirine,  being  mountainons,  rocky,  and  barren.  It  has, 
r,  set«r^  eafe  and  capacious  haihours,  one  of  which,  La  Scala,  is 
ef  the  best  in  the  archipelago.  On  this  account  the  Venetian  fleet 
to  winter  here  during  the  war  of  Candia,  which  enriched  tbe  island* 
eraL  It  has  fa«t  one  well-bnilt  walled  town,  with  the  monastery  of  the 
Apocalypse  aitmited  on  a  high  eminence  in  the  centre,  and  defended  by 
eeseisl  inregnlar  towers.  It  was  chosen  by  tbe  Roman  emperors  as  a 
plaea  ef  ecile  for  offenders.  The  soil  round  the  town  is  so  barren  as  to 
pvadnee  nothing,  except  on  sndi  spots  where  earth  is  bronght  from  other 
places.  Hie  present  inhalHtants  are  about  3000  in  nundier,  and  retire  for 
%  when  attacked  by  pirates,  to  the  fortified  monastery  mentioned 
whidh  is  inhabited  by  200  Greek  monks.  Simonides,  the  frunons 
poet,  was  a  native  of  this  island.  It  lies  to  ihe  S.E.  of  Samos. 
JGmor  /aisudi.]  Between  Patmos  and  Leros  several  small  rocky 
islets  occor.— rf«it»  is  a  small  island,  18  miles  in  circumference,  to  the  & 
of  Patmos,  anciently  very  populous,  and  abounding  in  aloes.— Near  Pat* 
M  the  small  island  of  Claras^  now  CalamOy  well  provided  with  good 
hot  mountunous.  The  mountains  are  so  h^,  that  Ephesns 
may  hn  aeen  from  them,  though  80  miles  distant — S.E.  of  Leros  is  67a- 
r,  1KFW  Cabfmno^  celebrated  anciently  for  its  fine  honey^— Opposite 
is  the  small  island  of  Pharmacusa,  where  king  Attains  was  killed, 
Julius  CsBsar  was  captured  by  pirates.-— Coof,  oS  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  ia  a  considerable  island,  70  miles  in  compass,  12  miles  distant  from 
the  eaatle  of  Bodroun,  the  ancient  Halicamassus.  The  Ceramic  gulf, 
which  sepaimtes  Coos  from  Bodroun,  is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Bodroun, 
Its  nazne  in  corrupt  Romaic  is  Stanchio,  and  in  Italian  Isola  Longa^  or 
*  Loo^  island.'  It  was  fiamons  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  was  highly 
by  the  Romans.  This  island  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  birth- 
of  Hippocrates,  the  lather  of  medical  science,  and  Apelles,  diac 
of  ancient  painters.  The  chief  ornament  of  Coos  was  a  Venus 
niing  out  of  the  sea,  executed  by  Apelles,  and  reckoned  ^  his  master- 
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piece.  This  inimitable  ptiatiiig  was  taken  to  Rome  hy  Augnttiu  C«MtfV 
and  dedicated  to  Csesar :  VenoB  being  accounted  tbe  mother  of  the  Jaliaa 
family.  To  make  the  Coans  amends  for  the  loss  of  this  yalnable  pieoe^ 
which  bad  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Stomalemne,  they  were  ex«» 
empted  from  a  great  part  of  their  nsoal  taxes.  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  fine  temple  to  .Sscnlapios,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  medical  art.  The 
Coans  were  celebrated  for  a  manufisctnre  of  thin  ganze,  invented  by  a 
female  natiye.  The  material  was  the  product  of  a  species  of  small  worm 
This  thin  gauze  was  in  great  request  at  Rome  and  in  the  East,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  whiteness  and  tenuity. 

Ipsara,  ^c']  To  the  N.W.  of  Scio  is  the  islet  of  Ipsara  or  Ptyra^ 
tolerably  productive  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  has  a  small  town,  with  a  har- 
boor  of  the  same  name.  This  small  rocky  island,  being  the  rendezrona 
of  the  Greek  fleet  in  1825,  and  fortified  as  a  naval  station,  was  taken  by 
the  capitan  pasha,  who  put  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  deatl^ 
and  carried  o£P  the  rest  as  slaves  to  Constantinople. — Going  S.£.  along  the 
coast  from  Stanchio,  we  meet  with  the  small  islands  of  Casos^  Chatee^ 
Teios  now  Piscopia,  Niiyra  now  Nisari,  Sym/e^  opposite  the  S.W.  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Penea  in  Caria,  Arconnenu  lying  off  Halicamassusy 
with  several  others  too  obscure  to  be  mentioned. 

Rhodes.^  Opposite  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  which  still  keeps  its  ancient  name.  It  is  120  miles  in 
circuit ;  being  40  miles  long  by  15  broad,  and  in  ancient  times  formed 
an  independent  insular  state,  distinguished  by  its  wealth  and  naval  pow- 
ers. None  of  all  the  Grecian  islands,  nor  even  all  of  them  put  together, 
made  so  gpreat  a  political  figure  as  Rhodes.  It  was  originally  by  th« 
Greeks  called  Ophuisa  or  the  island  of  serpents,  as  it  abounded  in  these 
reptiles.  It  is  distant  only  8  miles  from  the  continent ;  and  is  blessed 
with  a  genial  clime,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  fruitful  soil.  No  day  it  is  said 
passes  without  sunshine :  hence  the  sun  was  poetically  represented  as  in 
love  with  Rhodes.  It  formerly  produced  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and 
wines  of  so  exquisite  a  flavour  that  they  were  deemed,  according  to  Vligil, 
«  beverage,  fit  only  for  the  immortals.  The  Romans  drank  them  diiefly 
in  their  second  course  after  meals,  or  offered  them  in  libations  to  the  gods. 
In  these  respects  however  Rhodes  has  lost  all  its  ancient  fimie,  since  it 
came  under  Turkish  dominion ;  and  an  island  which  might  be  the  granary 
of  all  those  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  indebted  to  importation  for  a  o(»iaider» 
able  part  of  its  consumption.  It  is  deficient  also  in  olives,  and  the  cotton 
raised  is  barely  sufficient  for  home  demand.  The  exportation  of  winea» 
figs,  and  other  fruits  is  considerable.  The  political  existence  of  Rhodes 
lasted  for  many  centuries,  and  of  all  the  Grecian  states  this  was  the 
last  which  owned  the  Roman  sway.  At  the  close  of  the  crusades,  when 
tbe  knights  of  St  John  were  expelled  the  east,  by  the  mamaluke  sultaona 
of  Eg^t,  Rhodes  was  asigned  them  as  their  abode.  From  this  they  were 
driven  by  the  superior  power  of  tbe  great  Solyman  in  1522,  after  a  long 
and  brave  defence ;  and  this  island  has  been  ever  since  the  residence  of  « 
pasha,  invested  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military.  The  city 
which  was  once  9  miles  in  circuit  is  now  only  3.  It  presents  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers  and  churches,  and  the  fortress  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  port,  which  is  large 
and  commodious,  is  commanded  at  the  entrance  by  two  rocks,  on  whid^ 
are  two  towers.  There  is  another  port  divided  from  this  by  a  mole  run* 
ning  obliquely  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  called  the  inner  harbour.     On 
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bariMNir  stood,  U  is  supposed,  the  ftunous  QoUmbw  of  bron^e^ 
70  cubits  bigh,  and  the  legs  of  which  were  50  feet  asunder,  so  that  shipa 
csald  pass  between  them.  This  island  is  deservedly  fitmoos  for  the  nnaber 
asasea,  iUittlrioita  m.  arts  and  science,  which  it  produced :  as  ApoUonius 
Ebodiaa  the  poet»  Piotogenes  the  pamter,  Charns  the  architect  of  the  Co«* 
kHOB,  the  oalebiftted  comedian  Aristophanes  who  made  so  great  a  figure 
at  Aihiflm^  and  many  others.  The  populatiim  of  the  whole  island  is  estioiated 
at  20,000. 

QfprmsJ}     From  Rhodes  to  Cyprus,  there  are  almost  no  islands  off  the 

MttfaerB  coast  ci  Asia  Minor.    Ca$ldros90^  the  ancient  Megitte^  is  a  Tery 

mall  locky  islet  800  feet  high,  S5  miles  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium 

af  Lyda.     This  with  a  number  of  other  rocky  islets  off  the  southon 

coast  of  die  Lydan  peninsula  are  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  quarter. 

— Cjpri»  is  the  tlmrd  in  magnitude  -Ji  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 

hdag  140  British  miles  from  N.£.  to  S.W.,  by  60  oi  greatest  breadth, 

the  island  gradaally  tapering  to  a  point  towards  the  N.E.     Its  most  nortb- 

era  point.  Cape  Cr«mimyon  is  45  miles  S.  of  Cape  Anemor,  the  most 

nadiem  point  of  Asia  Minor,  the  intervening  sea  being  called  Autim  Cu 

fictai  or  '  the  channel  of  Cilida.'    It  had  many  names  ammig  the  andents, 

as  tiiat  of  Acaadgy  from  its  S.W.  promontory,—- i^ma/Aiuia,  PapMa  and 

tSSfi/flartma  from  three  of  its  ancient  dties, — Macaria  from  Uie  fertility  of 

SB  Mil, — Acrosa  from  its  copper  mines, — ColUma  from  its  numeroiis  lulls, 

— Spidda   from   its   andent  inhabitants   the  Sphio^^-^^eroMtei  '  the 

Uomed,'  from  its  many  promontories,— 4md  last  of  all  Cyprus^  which  haa 

loag  been  its  most  general  appellation,  either  from  its  abounding  in  copper, 

sr  becanse  that  metal  derived  its  name  from  it,  copper  being  called  ats  Cypru 

WMj  *  Cyprian  copper.'     This  island  is  traversed  from  £•  to  W  by  two 

daiiiis  of  mountains,  which  are  lofty  and  covered  with  snow  during  winter. 

These,  instfud  of  cooling  the  excessive  summer  heats,  render  them  stitt 

VDoe.     The  level  parts  to  the  S.  of  these  ranges  are  thus  excluded  from 

the  iafliience  of  the  N.  and  W.  winds,  ^^ch  alone  bring  with  them  any 

portion  of  coolness,  and  it  is  exposed  completely  to  the  burning  siroccos 

which  blow  frt>m  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.     Its  harbours 

are  consequently  more  sultry  than  any  other  in  the  Levant.     The.  ma- 

bria,  so  pemidous  in  Italy,  is  common  to  all  the  S.  coast,  and  travellefs,  ig- 

Bsnnt  of  the  excessive  heats,  frequently  suffer  much  from  a  coup  de  wUU. 

The  narrow  but  long  level  belt,  to  the  N.  of  the  mountains,  and  opposite 

die  snow-mantled  heights  of   Caramania,  is  freed  from  malaria  and  the 

excessive  heats.     But  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  the  cold  ia  intense,  owing 

to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  into- 

rier,  and  from  the  still  loftier  ranges  of  the  Caramanian  coast. 

Copper  is  the  chief  metallic  wealth  of  Cyprus ;  it  is  said  to  have  mice 
jaoduced  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds.  What  is  called  the  diamond  dF 
Fi^hcay  is  a  species  of  rock-crystal,  found  near  that  place.  In  this  same 
ridnity  is  produced  the  celebrated  amianlhiis^  or  mineral  cloth,  famed 
saioBg  the  aodents  for  its  incombustibility,  fiexibility,  whiteness,  and  de- 
Beate  fibrooa  structure.  Red  jasper  and  amber  are  also  productioos  of 
Cypma.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  clad  with  woods  of  oak, 
piae,  cypress,  beech,  and  elm,  together  with  groves  of  olives,  and  plantations  of 
■alberries.  Myrtles,  various  eveigreens,  and  innumerable  sweet-scented 
loweis,  adorn  the  northern  sides  of  the  range  and  the  nairow  belt  at  its 
iMt.  Hyacinths,  anemomes,  ranunculuses,  the- single  and  double-flowered 
BsrdssiiB  grow  spontaneously,  and  deck  the  hill  slopes,  valleys  and  {ijaina  i 

IV.  R 
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giving  tlie  oonntiy  the  appearaaeeof  an  immenM  flower-garden,  and  ragaKng 
the  aenae  of  smelling  with  delightful  odours.  The  vegetable  prodnetioiis  are 
irtnes,  olives,  cotton,  lemons,  ranges,  apricots  and  others  congenial  to  ili« 
dimate  and  soil.     Cypras  has  always  been  famous  for  its  wines,  which 
are  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white,  made  from  grapes  superlatively  rich  mnd 
luscious,  their  juice  resembling  a  concentrated  essence*     These  wia'My  hoir* 
•ver,  are  unpalatable  to  British  taste,  by  their  sickly  aweetnesa,  which  It 
requires  almost  a  century  to  remove.     They  are  strongly  aperient,  mad 
must  be  drunk  with  caution.     In  colour,  sweetness,  and  other  propartie«» 
Cjrprian  wine  strongly  resanbles  Tokay  wine.     It  is  supposed  to  be  per* 
fact  at  40  years  old,  when  kept  in  casks  covered  at  the  bung  hole  irith  m 
thin  sheet  of  lead.     Its  qualities  are  then  considered  as  truly  balsamic    AH 
the  valuable  kinds  are  white,  and  the  red  is  the  common  wine.     Sugar 
canea  were  anciently  very  abundantly  cultivated  till  they  were  all  burned 
by  a  Turkish  pasha.     The  silk  of  Cyprus  is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.     The  cotton  is  the  finest  in  the  Le* 
Tant.     Of  the  oerealia,  wheat  is  the  chief,  and  of  superior  quality ;  but 
there  b  Kttle  or  no  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat,  ia  a  monopoly,  shared  between  the  moutsellim  and  the 
Greek  archbishop,  who  export  or  retail  at  an  advanced  price  the  whole 
annual  produce,  which  they  purchase  at  an  arbitrary  valuation.  Mora  than 
onoa  during  the  war  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  the  grain  prodace  was  par- 
chased  of  the  penons  above  mentioned  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and 
exported  leaving  the  people  without  a  morsel  of  bread.     Grame  abounds 
in  this  island,  as  partridges,  qoails,  woodcocks  and  snipes ;  but  here  are  no 
wild  animals,  except  foxes  and  hares,  but  many  kinds  of  serpents,  espe- 
cially the  asp,  whose  bite  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  infamooa 
Cloc^Mtra.      All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  and  fowls  are  bred  here, 
where  the  natives  boast,  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  every  clinae 
will  not  only  flourish,  but  attain  even  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 
Cypnss  is  noted  for  its  manuliM^tures  of  leather,  printed  cottons  and  car- 
pi^.    The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and  lively  colours ;  and  the 
aeeottd  for  the  permanency  of  their  colours,  which  become  brighter  by 
washing.     The  carpets  are  of  excellent  workmanship ;  and,  though  barely 
large  enough  for  an  English  hearth,  bring  from  40  to  50  piastres  a  piece. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus   still  are  a  fine  looking   race,  but  they 
have  always  been  noted  for   their  amorous  propensities,    hence    this 
island  was   deemed   the  favoured  abode   of  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.     This  island  once  containing  9  kingdoms  and  more  than    m 
million  of  peo{^  has  sadly  declined  under  the  pressure  of  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  the  population  is  now  dwindled  down  to  83,000  souls,  by  one 
aoeount,  and  70,000  by  another.     The  grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  their  ofl&ce ;  and  atually,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they 
sell  Um  office  of  moutsellim  or  superintendant  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
henco  Cyprus  haa  almost  become  a  desert     In  the  time  of  the  Lusignans 
it  contained  12  provinces,  12  cities,  and  805  villages,  besides  cities  of  in- 
ferior  note.     Cyprus  has  been  successively  subjected  by  the  Persians,  Ma- 
cedoniaiM,  Egyptians,  and  Romans.     During  the  time  of  the  cmsades, 
it  was  conquered  by  Richard  of  England,  the  lion-hearted,  and  given 
by  htm  to  Guy  de  Lusignan  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  that  place.     The  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  it  to  the 
Venetiana  in  A.  D.  1473.     From  them  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it 
still  remains,  took  it  in  1570.     The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Greek 
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Older  ttiflrdblMalMip  and  Sni£Brapuu.  The  iahnd  swaraM  witk 
%  Hid  anricioiiB  monlwy  who  in  eonjimction  with  tbeir  Tvldah  mantiirn 
^mv  the  peo^e. — The  capital  of  the  whole  island  ia  Nioosia^  which  ia 
alHted  in  a  noble  plain  houded  by  lofty  mountaina,  near  the  centre  of 
ik  idaad.  It  aiakea  a  fine  i^peaninoe  when  aeen  at  a  diatanoe^  ita  nanier- 
Miipm  and  minareta  rising  aoaidat  and  oyertopping  the  treee.  Bat  the 
fiw  cadifidral  of  Sancta  Sophia  ia  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dty,  oTer* 
(■fn^  all  the  other  boildingB  in  the  town,  and,  combined  with  the 
cnnt  and  solidity  of  the  walla  and  baatiooa,  giving  an  air  of  grandenr  to 
^pnaa  which  few  citiea  can  aorpaaa.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
dot  Tawmsis  ;  the  district  belonging  to  it  was  called  by  Oyid  the  moat 
fatile  in  tlie  island,  and  its  copper  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
oatun  2000  Torkish,  and  1000  Greek  families,  40  Armenian  families  and 
12  of  Manmite  catholics.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  Lnsignan  dynasty 
^  mnaiaay  and  ia  the  abode  of  the  montsellim. — Lannka  near  the 
■dott  Citiiim^  and  the  native  place  of  Zeno,  the  father  of  the  stoic  pht-^ 
hiophy,  is  the  eec<md  town  in  the  island^  the  emporinm  of  ita  commereet 
■■d  ths  abode  of  all  the  foreign  coaanls.  It  haa  a  population  of  500Q 
x^  The  adjacent  cape  ia  still  called  ChUtu  On  it  are  recogmsed  the 
IBM  sf  CiiuMR,  in  heaps  oi  tomoli  and  hillochs  of  mbbish,  from  which  are 
hififlatly  di^  farieka  of  a  anperior  qnalityy  and  medals.  Lamica  is  dee* 
<iMe  of  good  water  in  itaelf,  but  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  article  by 
■aai  of  an  aqnedoct  conatmcted  by  a  Turkish  emir.— jFamo^of /,  memor- 
>^  for  ita  brave  defence  in  1570,  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  with 
ifi  its  works  dasmaatled.  It  stands  near  the  ruins  of  ConitatUiay  a  cele- 
hated  dty  under  the  reign  of  the  Luaignan  princes. — The  ancient  Sala^^ 
^  oioe  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  island  and  the  reaidenoe  of  the  great 
Bii^gnis,  haa  l<»ig  ceaaed  to  eanat,  an  inundation  of  the  aea  having  swept 
ttiway« — Bqffb  oecnpiea  the  aite  of  the  famous  Paphos,  but  is  now  a  place 
if  little  importance. — Amathos  on  the  southern  coast  is  a  small  town  of 
■ttle  importance.— C€reitii«  the  ancient  Cerima^  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite 
>bt  of  Caramania,  haa  only  200  inhabitants,  a  mosque,  and  a  church, 
aader  says  that  the  inhabitants  amount  to  only  15  families.  The  strong 
Bitk  built  by  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  port  ia  now  for  the  greater 
pan  fkDen  down,  and  haa  nearly  filled  the  ancient  harbour  with  its  ruins. 


II.— •SSCONO  PIVISION  OF  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

This  hrge  tract  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  Apearus, — ^the  monntain- 
^  Strict  near  the  source  of  the  Kur, — the  upper  basin  of  the  Aras,— 
^  the  npper  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  All  these — ^with  the 
^^'c^ptien  of  ihe  small  maritime  belt  reaching  from  Trebisond,  N.  to  the 
^**llMni  frontier  of  Guriel — ^may  be  classed  under  the  two  general  heads, 
^'^"KMa  and  Koordistaun,  The  narrow  maritime  tract  we  may  denomin- 
>tt}  fo  the  sake  of  deamess,  Southern  m  TurkUk  Colchos^ 

I.-^SOUTHBRir  COLCHOS. 

^b  maritime  tract  rune  alongat  the  aouth-eaatem  ahore  of  the  Black 
^  for  about  100  British  miles  to  the  N.£«  of  Trebisond,  and  is  very  nar- 
^  lietween  the  aea  and  the  mountaina,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin 
^  ^  Apsams.  The  chief  places  in  this  district  going  N.  from  Trebisond, 
*fe  the  following :  Rkize  or  Iriseh,  the  ancient  Rkizantm,  of  which  nothing 
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farther  is  known  than  that  it  k  a  sea-port  town,  and  enjoys  an  ezteiiBii' 
commerce  in  linen,  mannfactured  copper  and  frnits. — Beyond  this  is  Smt 
minchy  another  commercial  town. — Gonieh  to  the  N.  of  this  is  a  considerabl 
sea-port,  near  the  month  of  the  Apsaras,  with  a  fortress  and  cnBtoni-hovM 
" — ^Beyond  the  month  of  the  Apsams  is  Batoomi^  and  thei  Kapouiei,  an 
Tshainrmf ;  and  beyond  this  last,  are  the  small  streams  of  the  IRniriseA 
and  NatonaJbi^  which  here  form  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Gnriel.  On 
knowledge  of  this  maritime  tract  is  very  meagre.  All  we  know  of  it  k 
that  it  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Tarabozan  or  Trebisond,  and  that  it  i 
inhalnted  by  the  Lazians,  or  Lesgians  fw  thev  are  sometimes  called* 


n.  TtTRKISH  ARMENIA— INCLUDING  ARMENIA  MINOR,  AND  THE  SOUTH 
ERN  PART   OF   THE  PASHALIC   OF   AGHALZIGHI  OR  AKHISKA. 

'*  Progressive  Cret^apkyS]  This  large  tract  includes  all  the  westen 
part  of  the  ancient  Armenia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  preclM 
boundaries  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  Armenia,  so  frequent  haT< 
been  their  political  fluctuations,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  history.  Undei 
tiie  ancient  Persian  dynasty,  Mount  Ararat  seems  to  have  been  its  easton 
boundary,  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  its  western  limit ;  whilst  the  valley  oi 
the  Arazes  belonging  to  the  Saspiriaos,  was  classed  as  a  distinct  satrapy  iron 
Armenia  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  20  satrapies  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  In  the  days  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  2  satrapies 
Eastern  and  Western,  the  Centrites  or  modem  Khaboor  forming  the 
boundary  line  between  the  former  and  the  Carduchians.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  Armenia  became  independent,  and  was  poK< 
tically  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia 
the  former  lying  to  the  E.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
Tigranes,  however,  subsequently  reduced  the  latter  to  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  former,  and  enlarged  his  paternal  domain  by  the  conquest  oi 
Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  and  of  Assyria  as  far  as  the  Lycns  on  the  Ei,  whilst 
the  valley  of  the  Kur  formed  its  northern  boundary.  Strabo  extendi 
Armenia  as  fiar  E.  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Media,  with  Adiabene  on 
the  8.  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  8.,  and  the  Pontic  nations,  the  mountain 
F^ryadres,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west.  Ptolemy  makes  its  boon- 
daries  much  the  same  as  those  of  Strabo.  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  prodigious 
extent :  giving  it  not  less  than  120  strategies,'  21  only  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  Moses  of  Cborene,  a  native  Armenian,  who  wrote  in 
the  5th  century,  has  given  a  geographical  sketch  of  his  country  in  hit 
Armenian  history.  But  in  this  sketch  he  has  given  a  most  distorted 
account  of  the  various  divisions,  and  includes  under  the  name  of  Ajrmenia, 
the  whole  of  Aderbeidjan,  Koordistann,  and  Georgia.  He  assigns  not  lesi 
than  15  large  provinces,  and  187  smaller  divisions  to  Armenia.  Eleven 
of  the  former  can  be  recognised  as  really  belonging  to  it.  Of  the  re- 
maining four,  Coisaa  belongs  to  Northern  Koordistann.  Gugaria  is  mani- 
festly Greorgia,  being  a  corruption  of  Kurgia  or  Gnrgbtaun.  Taya  is  also 
clearly  in  Georgia,  and  Persarmenia  is  clearly  the  N*  W.  part  of  Aderbeidj&a 
Of  his  187  smtdler  divisions  not  above  20  can  be  recognised  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  belonging  to  Armenia ;  and  more  than  90  of  them  caa 
neither  be  identified  with  ancient  nor  modem  geography. 
•    About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  Armenia  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 

^  •  '  By  a  strategy  wt  understand  a  district  or  proviooe. 
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waiwm  *vided  into  two  portioM,  the  Western  andEMtani;  the  foiiner 

Wac   t»  the   Greek  emperorg,  wad  Ae  latter  to  the  PersiaiM.    TTie 

wmUBcn  Mrtioa  wm  nnder  the  command  of  fire  aatrape ;  and  Theodonopolu, 

Wt  «  «  lofty  and  commanding  rite,  was  the  pioTindal  capital.    In 

«rfem  ti«n«  Axmenia  waa  divided  between  the  Tnrk.  and  Persians,  tlM 

AnMlmi  bdnff  the  bomwhry  on  the  N.  of  the  Amxes,  while  on  the  S. 

di^^haaDdmrj  line   im  aero.^  *>>•  "P«»  between  the   Grwt  and 

linfe  Aimn*  p«sed  the  source  of  the  Karawi  to  the  &  E.  of  Baia«4, 

ad  nm  •teuf^e  gi«*  dividing  range  of  monntoms  S.  and  S.  E.  nil 

it  itindc  AeWce  of  the  Little  Zab.    Bnt  the  Persian  porUon  of  Ax- 

MB.  on  both  eidee  of  the  Anues,  is  now  in  the  powession  of  Ruswh 

lad  in  all  l»«a»n  im.babiUty  the  same  will  soon  be  the  fete  of  the  Turkish 

Kt.    Tl»e  division  of  Armenia  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser,  as  m  Stiabo, 

Rbv  and  Ptolemy,  is  not  natural  but  arbitrary  and  political ;  and  was 

•M  iecandeod  tiD  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

E^aa^ rHvisions.2     Thfr  bed  of  the  Euphrates  »  only  the  lowest 
Ind  of  this  loliy  and  extensive  table-land,  not  a  proper  physical  boundary ; 
od  the  two  Armenias,  collectively  considered,  form  one  great  upland  or 
X^  nUteau.  extendmg  from  the  sources  of  the  Mela^  IWys,  Ins, 
Srlnd^Sl^S^  t&  W.  to  that  of  the  Moorad  or  Southern  Eu- 
^]^  «  therart.  and  tho«»  of  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  Arpa-shw,  on 
Sr?R     Fr^Ze  opporite  points,  the  plateau  decline,  toward,  the 
Z^mA  Cai^pian  seas.    The  «.uthem  buttr«|se.  of  ^  P***  «pl";d 
iS^  onthe  S.  are  the  Taurus,  Antitaums,  Masius,  Niphates,  and  the 
«^  done  of  the  Kooidistaun  mountwns.     Taken  m  thu  large  sense, 
It;^  tinted  from  the  parfuJic  of  Trebisond  or  Southern  Colchw, 
JX^^LSTS^tSns  on  Z  N.W,  from  the  psshdic  of  AghaWghe 
irR-2r&K«gia.  on  the  N.  by  the  Tchildir-Dagh ;  from  Asia  Minor 
-  .wTw   bv  the  ranges  of  die  Scydisses,  the  Paryadres,  and  the  Antt- 
iir.^hSt^  r^S.  it  has  S7ri..  and  Mesopotamia,  on  ^  S.  E 
S™Lt«Li,  and  on  the  E.  Aderbeidjan.     lliis  region  comprehends  the 
SZSSTACi-the  upper  basin  of  the  Araxe^-Uiose  of  the  Karasu 
iri  M^rJT^  UPP"  ^  •'  *^  Euphrates  below  die  confluence 
2t1^?Sb.anchS-and  the  upper  cou«e  of  tte  Tip»  toits  jun^ 
aTwS  die  Khaboor  below  Zaco.      It  extends  from  38'  to  4S    B. 
Sl^    fromSr    to    41-   N.    kt„   and    comprehends  a  surface 
5*l,rth.rS,000  square  miles.    As  our  knowledge  «f  it.  mtenor 
tj^vV v«y  impSfect,  it  is  impo««ble  to  fix  with  accuracy  tha 
^^Tl^^of  its^umerous  districts,  or  lowing  th«r  corre^ 
£i  wSaL  «.cient  divisions.    AU  that  can  he  done  m  this  way  is  ap- 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  DIVISIONS. 

DMrieti, 


&^^S£wof"3S  Norther,;  Buphifs      '        g«K«. 
SSTm^  «  dS  of  Mo**  of  Chore^,  S.^of  E»eroom 

with  die  Karasu        .  •  •  •  *        Taro 

X»n«itis,  S.  of  the  Mjorrf  ^  ^.  Diarbekir 

SSS^^^^:?S^«">  the  Euph^  M^ 
Chupote  or  Kartabert      .  .  •  •  i 

»  The  ChofXfne  of  Strabo  la  tbt  Catamoe  of  Ptolemy. 
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Dulrids. 


Arzanene  or  Thospitis,  bead  of  the  Nymphieus  •  Arzin 

Moxoeoe,  on  the  TeleboBS  S.  of  the  Moored        .  •        Mooeh 

Ztbdioene  or  Bezabde 

Corduene  or  Gordyene     . 

Nephercerta  of  Motes  of  Chorene 

Daudyana,  near  the  source  of  the  Moorad 

Basenia  of  Moses  of  Chorene 

Malasa         Do.  do.        upper  valley  of  the 

Phasiane,  plain  of,  on  the  Araxes 

Artemita  or  district  of  Ibon,  Moses  of  Chorene 

Taphraoe  in  Armenia  Minor 


Jeceerah.ul-OnMur 

•        Bert  and  Betlia 
Maiafarrfrin 
Diadin 
Baiazid 
Moorad        Malazgherd 
PassinSoffla 
Van 
Divriki  Arahkir 


MeUtene  or  valley  oi  the  Melaa,  W.  of  the  Euphrates  Malathyah 

The  above  are  all  the  small  diatricts  we  can  recognise  under  modem 
appellations  ;  and  of  86  cities  enumerated  in  Ptolemy  not  one-fourth  ctM 
be  identified  in  modem  geography. 


CHAP.  L— PHYSICAL  FEATURED 

MounUtinsJ]  Armenia  is  not  merely  a  lofty  platform  surrounded  hy 
mountains,  but  is  itself  also  intersected  in  various  directiona  by  numerons 
ranges  and  ridges,  of  which  the  platform  is  merely  the  base.  The  raagea 
towards  the  Euxine  and  Anatolia  hare  been  already  described  in  ovr 
account  of  Asia  Minor.  Between  Trebisond  and  Eneroom,  5  ranges  of 
mountains  must  be  crossed  successively,  each  higher  than  the  other,  and 
running  parallel  courses. 

Tfie  Colchian  RangeS]     The  Colchian  range^  the  Metfidi  of  Hadgi 
Khalia,  and  called  the  Kaat-Daghy  33  miles  from  Trebisond,  runs  150 
miles  N.  E.  and  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  till  it  meets  the  westenr  angle 
of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  encloses  the  western  source  of 
the  Kur.     This  range  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  ihe  Ap- 
sams,  and  is  connected  at  its  S.  W.  angle  with  the  range  wfaidi  separates 
the  sources  of  the  Apsarus  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  from  those  of  the 
river  of  Ghemish-Khana  which  runs  to  the  Euxine.    It  is  very  lofty,  and 
from  it  the  Euxine  is  distinctly  risible.     It  is  supposed  on  that  accoant 
to  be  the  Holy  Mountain,  Tkeches,  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  passed 
in  their  way  to  Trebisond,  and  whence  they  obtained  their  first  view  of 
the  sea.     The  summit  is  bare  of  trees,  and  the  snow  lay  4  feet  deep  on 
the  8th  of  June  when  Kinnier  crossed  it.     As  its  western  slope  is  well 
wooded  with  firs,  beech  groves,  and  sycamores,  it  has  obtained  the  Tnrk- 
iqfi  appellation  of  Agatsabashee  or  *  Woody  head.'     The  second  range  is 
called  the  Korash  Dagh,  15  miles  S.  of  Uiis.     The  third  range  is  at  the 
sources  of  the  Karshoot  and  the  Apsarus,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  second. 
The  fourth  is  near  Byaboot ;  and  the  fifth  or  the  Cop-Dagh  is  25  miles 
of  this  last,  and  136  S.  of  Trebisond.     The  Copi-Dagfa  is  the  most  sle- 
vated  of  all  the  five,  since  it  is  a  continual  ascent  from  Trebisond  all  the 
way.     From  its  summit — which  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  pbon  of 
Erzeroom — Ararat  is  distinctly  visible  at  240  miles  Av/^mwp^  and  the 
range  of  Niphates  at  150  miles.     The  road  from  Trebisond  to  Erseroom 
is  consequently  very  difficult  to  travel.     M.  Schulse,  who  travelled  it  in 
June  1826,  declares  it  to  be  the  most  detestable  he  ever  found.    The 
horses  took  frequently  8  hours  to  aocompliah  3  or  4  leagues,  and  were 
often  up  to  the  shoulders  in  snow,  which  covers  all  the  mountains.     The 
Cop-Dagh  or  Kara^kapat  is  the  Capotea  of  the  ancients,  whence  the 
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fiifintes  mm  said  Isy  them  to  *pi^;  >nd  kthe  N.  £•  dongalioii  of  the 
Scy<&N8aiid  Paryadres  ^called  Penardo  by  Minadoi),  and,  aoeordiogla 
Kinierytlie  lofidest  ran^e  in  Armenia,  Amrnt  not  excepted. 

The  TdkUdir'Z>ag'Ari  The  eeeond  range  is  the  Tdiildir  or  KUdir 
1k^  ^Auth  is  jnat  tiie  eastern  continiistioii  of  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  aeiMk 
am  Anaeaia  from  tlie  basin  of  the  Kw.  It  mns  £.  as  far  as  the  numn- 
taa  of  Bambak.  or  Pemb^k.  Rom  this  jnnctioa  the  lateral  range  of 
kS^  or  Aragai  nnia  S«  W.  till  it  atrikea  the  Arpachai  a  little  abore  its 
adKnee  witk  tbe  Araxea,  and  separates  the  Talley  of  Shnragil 
Ws  the  great  plain,  of  £rivan.  From  the  jnnction  of  the  Arpachai  with 
Ai  nver  of  Kara,  to  tiie  city  of  that  name,  Morier  reckom  the  interrening 

rto  be  the  bigfaeat  gFonnd  in  Armenia.  A  lateral  range,  separating 
imee  of  the  river  of  Kars  from  the  Talley  of  the  Arazes,  and  which 
mab^  E.  ^ftvidea  the  basin  of  the  Kan  from  the  pkdn  of  the  Araxes,  ii 
aBed  the  Saganloo-I>ag^b.  A  very  dangerous  pass  leads  orer  this  range, 
SI  ihe  read  frosn  Kars  to  £<rzeroom,  into  the  yalley  of  the  Araxes.  It  is 
niy  loCiy  and  coveved  with  snow ;  bat  its  sides  are  well-wooded,  and 
Mp|i^  aH  the  Ticinity  "with  timber  and  fuel. 

Thf  ^Ia-l>ogr^^  The  third  range  is  that  which  separates  the  Talley 
ni  phin  of  the  Araxes  from  the  plain  of  the  Moorad  or  Eastern  Euphrates. 
h  Ttts  E.  from  the  Kebban-Dagh  which  shuts  np  the  plain  of  Erzeroom 
ealheS.  E.  as  far  as  the  sublime  and  renerable  Ararat,  a  distance  of  180 
anlea,  it  is  called  the  Ala-Dagh,  and  the  Abi-Dagh.  About  100 
E.  ef  Erseroom  this  range  divides  into  2  branches,  and  the  space 
iarkaed  forma  the  Talley  of  the  Moorad ;  the  two  branches  reunite 
hafwid  its  aonree  near  Batazid.  A  lofty  and  snowy  peak,  the  Ku8seh« 
Dagh,  and  which  is  seen  OTertopping  the  other  summits  of  the  Ala-Dagh, 
aevarlooks  the  strong  fortress  of  Toprak-Kala,  and  attracts  continual  dottds 
aver  the  city.     It  is  risible  to  a  great  distance. 

The  Kebban-Dagh.^  The  4th  range  is  the  Kebban-Dagh,  which  forms 
^ke  &B.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
Euphrates,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Moorad, 
of  150  British  miles.     From  the  Kebban-Dagh  a  lateral  range 
tans  W.  separatiDg  the  course  of  the  Bingeulsu,  or  ^  riTer  of  1000  springs,' 
fma  that  of  the  Karasu,  or  river  of  Erzeroom.    Another  very  lofty  snow- 
dad  range  projects  S.E.  from  the  Kebban-Dagh,  which  separates  the  val- 
ley of  the  Araxes  from  the  source  of  the  rirer  of  Kfaanoos,  also  called 
the    Bingealso.     Tins    range  is  denominated  tbe  Teg-Dagh.     Another 
piujculag  range  from  the  Kebban,  called  the  Hamur-Dagh,  separates  the 
oeono  ai  the  riTer  of  Khanoos  lirom  the  Moorad.     This  range  is-  coTered 
with  OTcr-during  snow,  which,  when  crossed  by  Kinnier  in  his  route 
Eraerosm  to  Van,  lay  sereral  feet  thick  in  July.     All  these  three 
paiaDel  conraes  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  connect  the  main 
that  tuns  to  the  N.  and  E  of  Erzeroom  with  the  Nipbates,  which 
the  Antitaurus  carried  eastward,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Jebel-Nemroud,  and  by  the  Turks  the  Nemroud-Dagh,  or  '  mountain  of 
Naared.'     This  immense  range  separates  all  tbe  streams  that  descend  N.  to 
Ae  Moorad  from  those  that  run  S.  and  S.£.  to  the  Tigris,  and  sweeps  round 
lia  large  lake  of  Van  to  the  S.E  inclosing  it  in  its  bosom,  and  separating 
lia  streams  that  ron  N.W.  to  it  from  those  that  descend  E.  to  the  lake  of 
At  this  point  it  is  called  Catpins^  or  '  the  snowy  mountain,'  by 
and  Ptolemy  ;  and  which,  passing  S.E.  joins  that  range  of 
the  Kooidiataun  mountains  called  the  Hirtiuash,  which  projecting  S.E.  from 
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Mooiih,  hins  immediately  along  the  S»  aide  of  lake  Van,  and  at  its 
era  extremity  joins  the  ranges  of  Giroos  and  Safatmd.     Thus  the  lakf 
of  Van  is  wholly  shut  in  by  the  diverging  ranges  of  the  main  chain  of  th^ 
Niphates,  coming  E.  firom  the  Antitaunis ;  for  on  the  N.  it  has  the  prodi- 
giont  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagfa,  on  the  W.  the  equally  lofty  range  of  thft 
Nemrood-Dagh,  on  the  S.  the  stnpendoas  chain  of  the  Halarash  or  Ka- 
nish,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.E.  the  Koordistann  mountains.     All  these  ara 
clad  in  garments  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  appellation  of  Niphates^  or 
*  snowy/  was  probably  applied,  not  merely  to  the  main  range  itself,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  diverging  branches  that  indose  the  lake.     The  whole 
region  indeed,  called  Armenia  and  Aderbeidjan,  stretching  £•  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Caspian,  and  N.  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Caucasus,  ia  so 
covered  with  ranges  of  mountains,  connected  together  by  so  many  la*- 
teral  ridges  intersecting  the  lofty  phitean,  and  our  knowledge  of   it  is 
still  so  miserably  imperfect,  that  no  geographer,  however  acute  and  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  delineate  faithfully  and  accurately  ihe  great  lead- 
ing  physiad  features.  The  hasty  observations  of  casual  travellers,  who  bavo 
had  neither  time,  nor  leisure,  nor  security,  to  make  observations,  are  all  wa 
possess  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  what  we  have  received  from  the  an- 
cients.    This  mountainous  region,  besides  the  lakes  of  Oormeeah  and  Vaiii 
also  incloses  those  of  Nazook  and  Shelloo,  lately  discovered  by  Kinnier,  and 
which  never  appeared  in  any  former  map^a  striking  proof  of  modem  geogi»- 
phical  ignorance — ^the  lake  of  Thospitis,  and  in  its  western  extremity  that 
of  Colchos  or  Ghirgick.    In  this  respect,  the  high  and  mountainous  land 
on  the  southern  Armenia  bean  a  stnking  resemblance  to  the  still  mon 
lofty  and  extensive  upland  of  Tibet.     The  extent  of  this  southera  range^ 
from  the  Euphrates  E.  to  where  it  meets  the  range  between  the  lakes  of 
Van  and  Oormeeah,  is  more  than  7  deg.  of  long.     Its  breadth  is  very  va- 
rious in  different  parts  of  its  course.    From  Mahthya  to  Jezeerah-ul-Omar 
it  varies  from  80  to  120  British  miles  in  breadth.     From  below  Malathya 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  80  miles  of  direct 
distance,  is  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys ;  and  from  the  craggy  clifb 
that  shut  up  on  the  S.E.  the  extensive  valley  of  Diarbekir,  to  tlie  course 
of  the  Moorad-Shai,  a  direct  distance  of  130  British  miles,  rangea  on 
ranges  succeed  each  other  the  whole  way. 

The  Taurusr^  The  5th  great  range  is  the  Taurus,  dirided  from  the 
Antitaurus  by  the  valley  of  Melitene.  Where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Eu- 
phrates it  is  40  miles  in  breadth.  It  runs  E.  to  the  great  valley  of  Di- 
arbekir, and  incloses  it  on  all  sides,  by  diverging  into  two  great  braacfaesy 
the  northern  running  to  the  Niphates,  and  the  southern  to  mount  Ma- 
sius,  or  the  Karadgy-Dagb.  The  two  branches,  gradually  diverging,  and 
then  as  gradually  converging,  form  the  great  oval  valley  of  Diarbekir, 
in  which  are  contained  the  numerous  sources  and  accessory  streams  of 
the  Tigris.  At  the  S.E.  point  the  two  ranges  of  Masius  and  Kiphatea 
meet  together,  the  Tigris  being  here  forced  into  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  cliffs.  Beyond  this  point  the  range  keeps  to  the  E.  of  the 
Tigris,  till  it  joins  the  ridge  of  Zako  and  the  Koordistann  mountains. 
Mount  Masius  has  obtained  tho  appellation  mentioned  above,  from  ka 
sombre  appearance,  being  composed  of  black  basalt.^ 

'Our  traT«llers  are  by  no  means  very  canaktent  in  their  deacriptiona  of  mooatain- 
rangea.  Whilst  Mr  BiiclciDgliam  in  one  place  malces  the  Karadcy-Dagh,  or  mount 
Mnainiu  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  Mesopotamlan  plains  for  a  length  of  170  mllej^ 
from  W.N.  W.  to  £.  N.  E.  or  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  yillage  of  Dsofhar,  ia 
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imi.]    *Wben  ^seoaaio^  tlie  ▼ariow  nnges  oi  the  ArmeniaB  moim- 

wm^  their  names,  azk^  jKroctioo  of  conne,  we  cannot  omit  Ararat,  which 

^pvtof  the  boundary  l»etween  Eaateni  and  Western  Armenia.   Tbii 

Motan  bai  obtained  more  eelebrity  than  any  other  on  the  surfiEKe  of  the 

^  nd  is  an  objeet  off  the   greatest  Teneration,  not  merely  to  the  nai» 

tn^  bit  to   ChriBtianSy    Je^a,  and  Mohammedans.     Its  very  name  is 

My  tad  mdiaaoliiibly  connected  with  the  history  of  man,  and  forms  a 

<*MctHig  tbkk.    iMit^vreen     X^iro    worlds^  standing  as  an  awful  monument 

tf  tla  dsitniction  of   one  aoid  the  existence  of  another.     Erery  asisociap 

lie  aenedied  i«i.ib   ite  -name,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  page,  is  calcu- 

hlsd  to  yiodiioe    strong^,     deep,  and  solemn  impressions  on  the  mind. 

Ami  IS  at  ]pieaen^  called  by  the  Armenians  Macis^  or  the  '  mother  of 

ike  wodd,*  umI  by  the    rTarks  Agri-Dagh,  *  the  great  mountain  ;*  and  it 

^  detcTvea  tba^  appellattoD»  from  its  vast  base  and  immense  elevation. 

In  Wk  ia  22  mileB  long  by  18  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  400  square 

■Qsi  on  the  S.  and  V/^.  of  the  Arazes.     To  the  S.£.  of  it  is  a  snowy 

nifSe,  cklV.d  ibe  Soker   Kofa ;  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  is  the  city  and  for* 

Insi  of  Baiaxid,  24  "Bii^h  miles  from  its  centre  in  direct  distance.     By 

MfliWa  map  its  long,  is  45''  £.  of  Greenwich,  89^  35^  N.  lat.  36  geogra.- 

fSned  mUea  S.S.W.  of  Erivan,  and  35  do.  due  S.  of  Etchmiadzine.     Its 

•anunst  retemblea  a  sugar-loaf,  and  the  mountain  itself  stands,  as  it  were, 

detMbed  from  all  the  other  Armenian  mountains,  which  make  a  long 

cfaun.     Sir  Hobert  Ker  Porter  enjoyed  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  it  from 

tbe  southeru  slope  of  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  on  his  route  from  Teflis  to 

Esivaa,  which  we  aliall  give  in  his  own  words :     "  A  rast  plain,  eovered 

wish  villages,  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  churches  of  Etchmiadzine  aria- 

iag  from  amidst  them,  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Araxes  flowing,  tha 

fredi  green  of  the  Tale,  and  the  subordinate  range  of  mountains  skirting 

tbe  base  of  the  awful  monument  of  the  antedilurian  world;  it  seemed  to 

a  stupendous  link  in  the  history  of  man,  uniting  the  two  races  of 

before  and  after  the  flood.     From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  I  be> 

beld  it  in  all  ita  amplitude  of  grandeur ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  hugest 

■Bowntains  in  the  world  had  been  piled  on  each  other  to  form  this  one 

sahlime  immensity  of  ice,  and  earth,   and   rock,  and  snow.     The  icy 

peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically  into  the  clear  and  cloudless 


piaee  he  inaket  it  a  long  ioMilalsd  suife^  niMrated  f fmn  the  eas^^ 

hf  an  SntBnrening  Talley  of  neat  extent,  and  say*  that  it  rises  gradually  from  its 

i  and  f  slw  i  ii  eactremities  to  the  oentre  of  its  length,  where  the  summits  are  high- 

Ita  general  dinetion  is  £.  and  W.  extending  from  40  to  50  miles.  He  says  that  its 

are  nMweeren,  and  its  summits  less  cleTated,  than  thoee  of  Taoms,  as  it  has  no 

It  snows  en  any  part  of  it;  whereas. the  southern  fiMse  of  the  latter  preeents 

M  of  the  purest  white.    N.  £.  of  this  range  (says  he)  is  the  Jebel-Mardin, 

more  abruptly,  hae  more  hroken  outlines,  and  is  more  eleraCad,  than  the  f<w- 

StaBy  bowerer,  in  Buckingham's  map,  the  Karadgy-Dagh  and  the  Jebd-Mardia 
waiiiiid  as  one  and  the  same  ranee, — ^the only  dllFerence  eeemingiy  Iwing  this,  that 
iscampoued  of  6tfac^&iJo//attdtiieotherof  aiAatefisMtlone.  in  honxontai  strata  on 
tho  summit.  From  these  square  limestono-«liffii  the  soil  forms  a  smooth  hut  steq» 
: ;  and  the  square  massee  thus  left  on  their  tope  look,  at  a  distanee,  like  so  many 
I  fiMlnsaia      Klnnier,  ^rho  wtm  also  twice  at  Mardin,  identiflee  mount  Masios 
and  Jchcl  Mardtn^  and  plaoea  it  in  his  mi^»— >whioh  is  Inr  no  means  a  rery  distinct  peiu 
—at  its  western  extremity,  in  contradiction  to  fiookingham ;  though,  like  him, 
__  it  in  his  m^  an  insiilatoil  unconnected  range.     On  the  contrary,  Niebiihr, 

d,  and  SidliTan,  make  the  Karadgy-Dagh  extend  the  whole  wi^  ^eom  Merdin  £• 

iatiheldandof  Jcseerah  ;  and  from  Merdin  the  range  ie  continued  N.N.W.  tothesooroa 
of  tke  Tigria;  and  so  it  is  ispreetntgd  in  D'AnvUle :  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  Journey  from 
Haanl  N.  W.  to  Nisibis,  kept  the  mountains  in  view  the  whole  way,  and  took  tlie  bsaiw 
|i%B»  It  mtist  be  confeeeeo,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  Sonfhem  Armenia  is  far 
tnmn  pivfeet ;  and  this  part  of  the  sttli»ieot  can  only  be  dlapnssed  in  a  gOMial  way, 

IV.  s 
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hearens,  the  vkbl  biased  bright  on  tbem,  and  the  veflection  sent  forth 
ffidiance  equal  to  other  auns.  This  point  of  the  view  united  the  vtmoi 
grandeur  of  plain  and  height.  But  the  feelings  I  experienced  whilat  lool 
iiig  on  the  mountain  are  hardly  deacribabie.  My  eyes,  unable  to  real  fc 
any  length  of  time  upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandeve 
down  the  apparently  interminable  sides  till  I  could  no  longer  trace  tbei 
vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horison ;  when  an  irrepressibk  impulse  in 
mediately  carrying  my  eyes  again  upwards,  refixed  my  gase  upon  ik^ 
awful  glare  of  Ararat,  and  the  bewildered  sensibility  of  sight  being  an 
swered  by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  for  some  moments  I  waa  lost  in  i 
strange  siispension  of  the  powers  of  thought."  Its  eleyation,  though  vast 
has  never  been  ascertained  by  actual  mensuration.  The  plateau  of  Aran 
or  Eastern  Armenia,  and  the  western  part  of  Aderbei^an,  is  estimated  b] 
Balbi  at  from  7500  to  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  what  data  is  na 
said.  The  lake  of  Maraugha,  the  lowest  level  of  this  plateau,  is  moR 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Mr  Brown  found  that  of  Taams  to  hi 
4500,  and  Eraeroom  to  be  7000  by  the  boiling  point.  We  cannot  aop* 
pose  the  base  of  Ararat,  near  the  source  of  the  Moorad  or  Eastern  Eu- 
phrates, to  be  less  than  that  of  Erseroom,  near  the  source  of  the  Northen 
{luphrates,  if  not  higher.  The  probability  is,  that  its  base  is  from  800C 
Vi  900Q  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  if  this  be  added  to  its  own  elevation  fron 
the  base,  it  will  be  little  less  than  19,000  English  feet.* 

*  Herodotus  and  iEschylna  reckoned  Cauoasoa,  or  the  modem  Elboon,  u  the  matey 
and  highest  monntaia  In  the  world ;  but  their  Imowledge  of  tlio  world  wae  venr  limited ; 
•ad  we  now  know  that  it  is  inferior  both  to  the  Andes  and  the  Himmaleb,  and  nrobabl] 
to  Ararat  itself.  The  greater  elevation  of  this  latter  may  be  inferred  firom  the  net,  thai 
it  Is  more  than  half-way  down  £rom  the  summit  oovend  with  permanent  snow;  an^ 
from  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  waters  b^gan  to  d» 
crease}  and  the  ark  rested  on  its  sublime  summit^  till  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mona- 
tains  were  seen,  a  space  of  not  less  than  7S  days  intervened.  Its  oomparatWe  devatioo 
to  the  other  Armenian  mountains  must  have  been  very  great  when  so  long  a  space  ol 
tima  was  required  for  the  slnkinc  of  the  waters  to  their  level.     Sir  John  Chardin  ima- 

fines  the  range  to  the  W.  of  Achalziche,  which  he  crossed  in  his  way  from  Batoomi  ti 
be  latter,  to  be  higher  than  Ararat.  Had  it  been  so  he  could  not  have  crossed  it  in  win* 
tar  as  he  did ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  recollected  that  Ararat  stands  on  a  very  ele- 
vated i^teau.  whereas  the  range  of  the  Me^idi  mountidns  which  he  crossed  is  not  £( 
miles  £.  of  the  Euxine.  From  Erivan  Ararat  looks  so  high  and  vast,  that  when  thi 
air  is  clear  it  does  not  seem  above  2  lea|[ues  off,  whereas  it  is  12.  Its  great  elevation 
nay  idso  lie  inferred  from  its  distant  visibility,  it  is  dearly  seen  from  Maraut  is 
Aderbeidjan,  1S2  British  miles  E.  in  a  direct  line ;  and  Bruce  says  he  saw  it  from  Der- 
bent,  240  British  miles  direct  distance.  No  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  scale  its  sum- 
mit. Toumefort,  the  celebrated  French  botanist,  attempted  it,  but  utterly  in  vain. 
After  spending  a  whole  summer's  day,  he  got  no  fwther  than  a  froxen  patch  of  snow ; 
and  any  one  wno  reads  his  account  may  eanly  satisfy  himself  of  the  impvaoticaWUty  d 
the  attempt.  Morier  Imagined  that  it  might  l>e  scaled  on  the  side  towards  Balaxld, 
where  the  base  is  much  higlier  than  towards  the  Araxes,  and  the  ascent  appareaU] 
much  easier.  But  this  also  proved  abortive.  Ibrahim,  puha  of  Baiazid,  aceompanlei 
by  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year  ascended  as  higl 
as  he  could  on  norseback  on  the  Baiaaid  side.  He  caused  8  stations  to  be  marked  onl 
on  the  ascent,  where  he  built  huts,  and  collected  provirions.  He  had  no  great  diificult| 
la  crossing  the  snow,  but  when  he  came  to  the  cap  of  loe  that  covers  the  sunuait,  hi 
coald  prooieed  no  farther,  because  several  of  his  men  were  then  seized  with  violent  op< 
preMioos  of  the  chest,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  He  had  before  oAsred  ]ai]ge  re- 
wards to  any  one  who  should  reach  the  top ;  and  although  many  Koords  who  lived  al 
Its  base  have  attempted  IL  all  have  failed.  Besidss  the  great  noeiaetion  ^tfae  ahr,  th« 
pasha  had  to  contend  with  dangers  from  the  fidling  ice,  hirge  pieces  of  which  were  csai 
stantly  detaching  themselves  from  the  main  body  and  roUinc  downward.  Thismeun- 
tain,  Uke  J&tna,  has  three  regions :  the  lif  towards  the  river  is  a  short  and  sUppeiy 
nas^  or  saad,as  troubleeome  as  the  Syrtlsof  Africa,  and  is  oocnpisd  by  shepherds;  tiM 
2d  is  the  abode  of  tigers,  crows,  and  eagles ;  and  the  9d  exhibits  only  impassable  snowi 
and  rooks.  When  Morier  was  in  id  vicinity  in  18 IS  a  report  prevailed  that  a  large 
dragon  had  got  possession  of  the  road  between  the  two  summits,  over  the  vaUey  whia 
kaos  from  Erlican  to  Baiaxid,  and  which,  like  the  serpent  of  Regului^  impeded  the 
passage  of  the  caravans.    It  proved  to  be  an  enormous  snake. 
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Tbe  bMft  OB  dia  side  of  the  Araxes  is  girded  by  exteonTe  swamps,  in* 
lialMted  by  wild  boan.  In  these,  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  mer,  are  also 
tmiKMMMMi  Hooks  of  wild  fowl.  The  wilds  of  Ararat  are  so  many  refuges 
to  all  tbe  rogues  and  outlaws  of  the  ndaity ;  and  there  is  a  cavern  be- 
tween tbe  Little  and  Great  Ararat,  in  so  strong  a  sitnation,  that  not  long 
sinee»  saiys  Morier,  some  turbulent  tribes  of  Koords,  who  had  taken  pos- 
sesrioD  eJF  it,  held  it  in  despite  of  the  ierdar  of  Erivan  and  all  his  men* 
Tbe  Little  Ararat  serves  as  a  sort  of  calendar  or  almanack  to  the  country. 
Wlien  the  snows  on  this  inferior  summit  are  melted^-as  is  generally  die 
case  ia  August^— the  cnltiTators  of  melons  cut  their  fruits ;  and  the  agri- 
cnhurista  ai  Eriran  regulate  the  times  of  sowing,  planting,  and  reaping 
their  fields,  by  the  state  of  the  snows  on  Little  Ararat.  "Die  Edauts^  oi 
wandering  shepherds,  are  also  guided  in  their  motions  by  the  operations 
of  the  weather  on  Ararat,  keeping  to  their  yeylaks^  or  summer-etations,  or 
deseendmg  from  them,  according  to  the  falls  of  snow. 

RfVE&8«]  The  most  famous  rivers  of  sacred  and  classical  antiquity 
originate  in  this  lofty  plateau,  as  the  Euphrates^  the  Tigrisy  the  JTirr,  and 
the  Araxes,  Of  these,  the  first  has  by  far  the  longest  course ;  the  se- 
cond the  largest  volume  of  water;  and  the  last  is  famed  for  its  rapidity. 

2*Ae  JBuphraiei,']     The  Euphrates  is  composed  of  two  main  branches : 
the  BorthMn,  called  the  Karasu^  or  *  Black  wB^Vy  by  the  Turks,— and 
the  second,  the  Moorttd,  or  *  River  of  desire,*  the  Euphrates  of  Xenophon 
and  probably  of  Domitius  Corbulo.     This  second  branch  is  the  larger  and 
longer  stream  of  the  two.     Its  source,  says  Hadji  Khalfa,  is  in  the  Ala- 
Dagh,  and  its  stream  traverses  Uie  pbun  of  Baiazid,  and  then  disappean 
under  ground  4  hours'  distance  from  that  city.     It  then  reappears,  and 
receives,  near  Malazgber,  another  river  of  the  same  name,  and  traverses 
all  the  district  of  Tnrnbeoran  and  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper. 
But  Morier  contradicts  this,  and  says  that,  instead  of  rising  at  or  near 
Baiazid,  its  source  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  originating  in  the  southern 
ridge  of  Ala,  12  miles  S.  of  Diadin,  or  rather  24  miles  S.S.W.;  and  that  the 
Armenians  told  him  they  had  a  ziauraiy  or  place  of  devotion,  at  the  source 
called  Wea-Kiottk ;  and  he  adds  that  he  crossed  no  stream  in  his  way 
west  from  Baiazid.     But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Morier  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Baiazid,  or  pass  by  it,  when  withm  4  miles  S.E.  of  it,  at  an 
Armenian  village  called  Kerdik,  but  was  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  to  avoid  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  whether  there  really  is  a  river 
at  Baiazid  or  not*   In  his  route  from  Kerdik  to  Diadin,  he  crossed  a  small 
rivulet  within  6^  hours,  or  24  miles  of  that  place.    Might  not  this  rivulet 
be  the  stream  that  runs  through  or  by  Baiiund  ?     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Bonree  of  the  Moorad  is  placed  in  his  map  28  geographical  miles  S.W.  of 
Baiazid,  and  48  do.  S.W.  of  Ararat,  12  miles  8.W.  of  Diadin,  in  44* 
JO'  E.  long.  39«  B'  N.  lat.,  Baiazid  being  S9*  IS'  N.  hit.  and  44*  45^  E. 
long.     At  Diadin  the  Moorad  runs  in  a  deep  channel  of  perpendicular 
rodk,  a  ahallow  stieam  20  feet  wide,  and  is  called  the  Prat  by  the  natives. 
At  Utchkilissa,  8  miles  W.  of  Diadin,  is  a  stone  bridge  over  tbe  stream. 
From  this  point  it  runs  W.  by  Coumoulja,  Younghati,  Karakilissa,  and 
then  bending  S.W.  it  passes  by  Mabazghird,  where  it  enters  the  Mahali  of 
Khanoos,  and  receives  the  Bingheulsu  commg  from  the  W.     This  stream 
seems  to  originate  in  the  lateral  range  of  the  Teg-Dagh,  which  separates 
its  aonree  from  that  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.  and  from  that  of  the  Lycus 
on  the  W.     After  watering  the  district  of  Khanoos,  it  enters  the  Moorad, 
according  to4Qnnier,  5  mUes  N.E.  of  the  Armenian  village  of  KanigooL 
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But  hit  map  contnuiicti  hk  descriptioo*  wbera  he  makes  il  ailar  ihe 
Moorad  by  2  momha,  the  eastern  at  Malaaghird»  and  the  weatern  10  milcrf 
below ;  and  the  village  of  Karagool  is  made  the  western  tamiBatioii  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Moorad,  which  here  enters  the  mowitaiiis.  The 
Moorad,  therefore,  most  be  a  large  stream  after  such  an  aoeesstoa  of 
t^r,  and  could  not  therefore  be  forded  by  the  10,00<)  Greeks :  but 
Matazgberd  where  Xenophon  says  it  was  navel  deep ;  and  near  the  sovroe* 
50  miles  below  Karagool,  it  receives  the  TeleboaSy  or*  river  of  Moosh,'  called 
^he  Ak'Su  by  the  Tu'ks,  the  Arsanius  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Artemus  of 
Procopius.  The  river  of  Moosh  exactly  answers  to  the  description  oi 
Xenophon,  being  a  small,  pellucid,  beautiful  stream,  with  many  fine  villages 
on  its  banks,  as  it  meanders  through  the  plain.  120  miles  below  this  the 
Moorad  joins  the  Karasu  at  Kibban,  after  passing  by  the  district  of  Tare 
and  town  of  Palou,  the  ancient  Balishiga,  and  performing  a  course  of  nigk 
300  British  miles. — The  KarasUy  or  Northern  Frat,  rises  SO  miles  M.E. 
of  Elijak,  in  the  mountains  of  Keldir,  or  the  Aggia-Dagler,  the  '  bitter 
ipountains'-^-a  term  seemingly  corresponding  to  the  Ach(»-Oro^  of  Die* 
Qysius  Periegetes,  and  Eustathius,  whidi  signifies  '  the  mountain  of  soirow/ 
and  the  same  range  with  the  Ci^otes  of  Lidnius  Mutianus,  or  the  Copn 
Dagh  of  the  Turks,  in  the  district  of  Garanitis.  At  the  village  of  Elijak 
the  stream  has  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  where  it  joins  another  stream.  Running 
W.S.W.  to  Ashkela,  the  ancient  Brepus^  it  receives,  within  4  miles  of  that 
place,  a  branch  of  equal  magnitude,  from  the  N.E.  near  60  yards  braad» 
and  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Then,  after  receiving  4  other  streams  from 
the  Cop«Dagh,  it  makes  a  large  elbow  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  £.» 
shortly  after  which  it  receives  the  Lycus  or  Bingheulsu,  6^  hours  be* 
low  the  village  of  Mamakhatoun,  a  stream  fully  equal  to  itself,  llie 
junction  of  these  two  main  branches  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula,  of  which 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  make  the  2  sides ;  and  the  Binghenl- 
su  runs  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  plain  of  Eraeroom  by  a  pa* 
ndlel  range  of  mountains  in  a  N.W.  direction;  and  in  front  of  Ma* 
makhathounis  by  a  very  elevated  chain  of  snow-clad  mountains,  the  high- 
est part  bearing  W.  and  taking  a  north  direction.  These  two  conflu- 
ent streams  compose  the  main  body  of  the  Elarasu,  or  northern  branch.^^ 

At  the  confluence  is  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  and  from  thence  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  M<k>rad  at  Kebban,  its  course  is  through  a  narrow  val- 
ley, bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains  and  tremendous  defiles, 
passing  by  Arzinjan,  Kamak  and  Arabkir.  The  combined  stream  of  the 
Karasu  and  Moorad  above  Kebban,  forces  a  passage  through  the  gorge 
of  the  northern  Taurus,  and  is  200  yards  broad,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water.  Below  this  it  forms  a  series  of  rapids,  through  the  diflerent 
ranges  that  seemingly  oppose  its  progress  all  the  way  to  Syria.  After 
esciq>ing  the  mountains  at  Juliopolis,  it  runs  58  British  miles  to  Samo- 
sata,  the  modem  Someisal,  in  Commagene  the  northernmost  province  of 
Syria,  alongst  the  eastern  base  of  Taurus.      This  ancient  city  fonns 

**  Klnnter  dmles  tbe  eziatenoe  of  tneb  a  confluence*  and  maintains  the  BInglienlsa 
to  be  the  river  of  Khanooe  above-mentioned,  and  aaya  that  all  the  mape  are  wron^  la 
making  it  run  W.  to  the  Karaeu,  instead  of  £.  to  the  Moorad ;  and  that  this  river  is 
the  Ufcus  of  the  ancients,  lie  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  term  Bitighcuim^ 
which  he  suppoees  to  belong  to  one  river  only ;  whereas  it  is  actually  given  Co  not  Ism 
than  S  streams :  the  southern  source  of  the  Ajraxes,— that  of  the  Lycus»— and  that  af 
the  river  of  Khanooe,— for  they  all  spring  from  dilferent  sides  of  the  same  range,  which 
Is  denominated  *  tlie  mountain  of  1000  springs,*  just  as  each  of  these  is  denomhiatsd 
OingfteuUu,  or  *  river  of  1000  springs. ' 
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ibt  BMWt  eastern  pciilf  of  tbe  Bophratesy  as  from  hence  its  coarse  is  turn- 
ed to  tbe  &£*  by  tiie  opposing  moontainons  barrier,  which  prevents  its 
fvtber  conne  S.W.  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  farther  course  belongs  to 
the  deacripdon  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Iraca-Arabi. 

Tht  TigrisJ^  This  celebrated  stream  has  two  sources, — the  western 
■id  eastern.  Tlie  western  rises  from  the  S.  side  of  a  ridge  of  the  Tau- 
ns,  and  rona  N.E.  alongst  the  base  of  another  ridge  of  that  range,  by 
lAoA  it  is  eepanited  from  the  small  lake  of  Gurgick,  the  O)lc/io§ 
sf  iSae  ancients,  a  eolleetion  of  salt  water,  14  miles  long  by  4  broad 
iBeording  to  Jackson,  bat  somewhat  less  according  to  Kinnier^*.  It 
ibea  nras  £.  to  Madden  or  the  *  mine  town,'  18  miles  W.  of  Argana, 
when  it  18  not  above  20  feet  wide  when  low,  and  there  enters  the  great 
mSef  of  Diarbekir,  52  miles  N.W.  of  that  city,  through  the  gorge 
fbroed  by  tbe  junction  of  the  Masius  and  Niphates  which  here  form  the 
wenent  boondary  of  the  valley.  A  few  miles  above  Diarbekir  it  is  joined 
by  another  branch  coming  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Niphates  or 
the  Nimrood-Dagb.  This  branch  rises  65  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  and  ia 
periiaps  the  larger  stream  of  the  two.  A  little  above  this  confluence  the 
Tigris  feceives  a  small  branch  from  the  south.  At  Diarbekir  it  is  always 
Ibfdafale  unless  when  swollen  by  the  rains  or  melted  snows,  when  it  rises  to 
a  peat  height,  and  is  then  very  rapid.  Below  the  city  it  receives  a  num* 
her  of  streame  from  the  northern  side  of  mount  Masius,  amongst  which  is 
ooe  called  Karaso,  or  *  the  Black  river,'  which  dirides  this  pashalic  from 
tfait  of  Mosul.  Fifty  miles  below  Diarbekir  it  receives  the  eastern 
haach,  or  the  Batmansu,  This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  branches  which 
cenipoee  the  Tigris,  and  originates  in  the  Nemrood-Dagh ;  but  the  particular 
spot  is  still  a  desideratum  in  ge<^raphy.  It  course  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
paning  through  tlie  Thospitis  lake  in  the  way,  now  called  the  Erzen, 
and  leenTing  a  great  number  of  streams,  all  issuing  from  the  same  range, 
aad  rnnning  parallel  courses.^^  This  eastern  branch  is  called  BuUaspena^  or 
BagSiMpha,  or  Barema  in  oriental  geography.  The  appellation  ofBarema 
h  derived  from  the  ridge  of  the  Niphates  or  Nemrood-Dagh  so  called.  The 
tsvn  of  Thospia  on  the  lake  above-named,  was  called  Arzaniorum  oppidum^ 
or  'the  town  of  the  Arzauii.'  Hence  the  lake  obtained  the  m  idem  name  of  i^r- 
3eB,and  the  district  watered  by  this  eastern  branch,  was  called  Arzanenehji^^^ 
Byzantine  writers.  This  branch  was  also  called  the  Nifnpkiits  from  the 
city  Nympfaaion,  25  miles  below  the  Thospitis  lake,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
vbD  makes  it  pass  through  the  two  lakes  of  Arethusa  and  Thospitis, 
ad  sabseqnenily  by  two  subterranean  channels, — one  under  mount  Tau* 
na,  and  the  other  below  the  Thospitis  lake.  The  misfortune  is,  that  no 
European  has  either  seen  the  lakes  or  heard  of  the  subterranean  courses. 
At  the  confluence  with  the  western  branch,  the  eastern  is  much  larger,  be- 
iag  360  feet  broad,  and  so  deep  and  rapid,  as  to  be  scarcely  fordable  for 
a  man  on  horseback,  although  at  the  time  when  Kinnier  crossed  it,  July 
16tby  it  wae  very  low  compared  with  what  it  was  14  days  before.  In 
in  subsequent  progress  through  the  great  valley  of  Diarbekir,  the  con- 
flneztt  stream  of  the  Tigris  receives  a  number  of  minor  streams  on  both 

*i  Servnd  maps  make  tbls  lake  the  head  of  the  Tigris ;  bat  this  is  erroneous,  as  it  has 
••oatlet. 

B  In  Kinnier*a  map  the  Enen  lalce  is  placed  between  the  Batmansa  and  the  Sti* 
■aVraneh  of  the  Ti^is,  and  consequently  the  Batmanxu  does  not  pass  through  this 
bke  at  alt  bat  passes  to  the  W.  of  it  in  Its  wxiy  to  join  the  Diarbekir  branch,  a  hypo- 
ilMais  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ancients  and  D' Anviile. 
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sides,  .from  the  oppocite  rangfes  of  the  Nipbates  and  Mams,  which  grifi^ 
dually  approximating*)  the  one  from  the  N.W.  and  the  other  from  the  S.W., 
finally  form  a  stupendous  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  Tigris  vrilft 
great  difficulty  forces  its  way.  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  diii 
gorge  run  so  close  to  the  riyer-hank,  and  rise  so  abruptly  from  tlieir 
bases,  as  to  render  the  defile  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast.  Eleven  milMr 
below  this  rocky  barrier  the  Tigris  forms  a  low  sandy  island,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  called  JezurauUid'Omar.  Of  the  two  branches  surnnmdm^ 
the  islands  the  northern  is  the  larger,  being  360  feet  broad,  deep  and  ra- 
id. About  38  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Chaboreu,  or  Khaboury  on  the 
eft  side,  coming  from,  the  Koordistaun  mountains,  and  which  sepaimtes 
Armenia  from  Koordistaun. 

The  AraxeM  or  ArasJ}  The  Armenian  name  of  this  stream  in  Moses 
of  Chorene  is  Erasch.  From  Erasch  or  Arasch  the  Greeks  formed  their 
Araxes,  This  river  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  campaigns  of  Lucnllua  and 
Pompey :  for  it  is  but  tf  small  stream  compared  with  the  two  rivers  already 
described.  It  has  two  sources, — one  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the  south. 
The  former  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aggia  Dagler,  by  which  it  is 
divided  from  the  source  of  the  Elijak  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  runs 
£.  to  Hassan-Kala,  and  from  thence  to  Kupri-kieu,  or  'village  of  the  bridge,' 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  southern  branch.  At  this  confluence  the  river 
is  50  yards  widcy  and  is  crossed  by  a  very  handsome  stone-bridge  of  7 
arches.  The  southern  branch  rises  in  a  culminating  point  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  Lycus  runs  to  the  N.W., — ^the  river  of  Khanoos  to  the  S.E., — 
and  this  branch  of  the  Arozes  to  the  N.E.  under  the  name  of  the  TaiooS'Su. 
The  mountains  surrounding  this  source  are  very  lofry,  and  denominated 
in  Turkish,  Shoe-welun-DagUr.  This  source  is  100  geograpbical  miles  S.E. 
of  Erzeroom,  but  almost  double  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coimtry. 
From  hence  it  flows  due  S.  to  the  village  of  Tatoos,  28  road  miles  S.E. 
of  Erzeroom.  Nine  miles  beyond  this  it  is  30  yards  broad,  and  so  de^ 
that  horses  may  swim  in  it.  Two  nules  beyond  this  the  river  turns  to 
the  N.E.,  runs  through  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plain  at  the  village 
of  Yagban  3  nules  S.  of  the  road,  leading  W.  to  Erzeroom, — and  joins 
the  western  branch  at  the  place  above  stated."  From  this  confluence  the 
Arazes  runs  almost  due  E.  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Western  Ar- 
menia till  it  receives  the  Harpasus,  or  Arpa-Shai,  a  stream  equal  to  itself, 
on  its  left  bank,  coming  from  the  N.  In  Morier's  opinion  the  Arpa-Shai 
is  tbe  main  branch  of  the  Araxes,  which  is  not  a  considerable  river  till 
joined  by  this  stream,  2  miles  below  Hadjee  Bairamlu.  This  confluence 
is  51  British  miles  W.  of  Erivan,  and  half  that  distance  E.  of  Kars.  At 
this  point,  the  Arpa-Shai  when  crossed  by  Morier  in  November,  was  100 
yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  excessively  cold.    It  was  crossed  at  the  same 

u  Mofier  avs  that  the  Arazei  or  Bingheulsa  rises  in  tbe  moiintaiius  5  hours'  distance  & 
of  EUjak.     Bat  his  informstion  was  certainly  intended  for  the  western  and  not  for  tlM 
•onthem  branch,  which  is  at  least  8  honrs*  traTellinff  distance  from  that  place.    Kionier 
says  in  a  foot-note  that  the  Tatoosu,  after  running  &  and  then  S.E.  to  Goumdah,  runs 
N.  to  Hassan- Kala.     But  this  is  erroneous,  and  is  contradicted  in  the  map  prefixed  to  hia 
jonmal,  where  it  is  made  to  run  N.  £.,  and  that  correetlj^,  till  it  joins  the  Inranch  coming  E. 
from  Hassan-Kala,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Morier's  1st  Tolume,  who  came  to  tlie 
Arazes  8  miles  W.  of  Amnikieu,  running  from  the  S.  W.  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  branch  coming  ftxim  the  W.  tlirough  the  plain.    It  is  of  this  southern  brunch,  and 
the  Lycus,  which  is  separated  from  it  merely  by  an  intervening  ridge,  that  Strabo  and 
Fliny  speak,  especially  the  latter,  who  says  that  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  spring  at 
the  cuotanee  of  only  6  miles  from  each  other.     Now  this  is  exactly  predicable  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  northern  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  brancn  of  the  Anzes;  «jid 
not  of  the  Elijah  branch,  and  that  of  Hassan-Kala. 
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CimtlwBH  mdcT  to  irehliMliop  md  8  wflBrapuM.  The  iahnd  swaniM  witk 
ksf  and  aTaricioqa  moiikay  who  in  oonjiuictioii  with  tbeir  Twrloah  maiitiirn 
devovr  the  people-^The  capital  of  the  whole  island  ia  Nicatia^  which  la 
stunted  in  a  noUe  plain  bonnded  by  lofty  monntaina,  near  the  centre  of 
the  iaknd.  It  nukea  a  fine  i^pearanoe  when  aeen  at  a  distance^  ita  numer- 
ous Bpires  and  ninareta  rising  amidst  and  oyertopptng  the  trees.  Bnt  the 
fine  cathedral  of  &ncta  So^ia  is  the  chief  oniament  of  the  city,  over- 
^PPi%  ^  ^  other  buildings  in  the  town,  and,  combined  with  the 
extmt  and  solidity  of  the  walls  and  bastions,  giving  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
Nicosia  which  few  cities  can  surpass.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient TamaMiM  ;  the  district  belonging  to  it  was  called  by  Oyid  the  most 
fertile  in  the  island,  and  its  copper  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
contains  2000  Turkish,  and  1000  Greek  ftunilies,  40  Armenian  families  and 
12  of  Maronite  catholics.  The  andent  palace  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty 
still  nmainsy  and  is  the  abode  of  the  moutselUm.—- Zaniica  near  the 
ancie^  CiiiMm,  and  the  native  place  of  Zeno,  the  father  of  the  stoic  phi* 
lesophy,  is  the  seawd  town  in  the  island,  the  emporium  of  its  commercot 
and  the  abode  of  all  the  foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  population  of  5000 
souls.  The  adjacent  cape  is  still  called  ChUtu  On  it  are  recognised  the 
naina  of  CiUum^m  heaps  oi  tnmnli  and  hillocks  of  rubbishy  from  which  are 
frequently  dug  bricks  of  a  superior  quality,  and  medals.  Lamica  is  des* 
titute  of  good  water  in  itself,  but  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  article  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  a  Turkish  ewk.^-Famagostf  memor- 
able f<v  its  brave  defence  in  ld70,  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  with 
all  its  works  dismantled.  It  stands  near  the  ruins  of  ConstantUiy  a  cele- 
bfated  city  under  the  reign  of  the  Lusignan  princes. — The  ancient  Sola- 
mity  once  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  island  and  the  residence  of  the  great 
Evagoras,  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  having  swept 
it  away^ — Bajg[b  occupies  the  site  of  the  fomous  Paphos,  but  is  now  a  place 
of  little  importance. — Amathos  on  the  southern  coast  is  a  small  town  of 
little  importonce.— -CereniM  the  ancient  Cerimaf  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite 
that  of  Caramania,  has  only  200  inhabitants,  a  mosque,  and  a  church. 
Kinnier  says  that  the  inhabitants  amount  to  only  15  families.  The  strong 
castle  built  by  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  port  is  now  for  the  greater 
part  fiedlen  down,  and  has  nearly  filled  the  ancient  harbour  with  its  ruins. 


II.— •SXCONO  PI  VISION  OF  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

This  large  tract  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  Apsarus,— the  mountain* 
oua  district  near  the  source  of  the  Kur, — ^the  upper  basin  of  the  Aras,— 
and  the  upper  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  All  these — with  the 
exception  of  the  small  maritime  belt  reaching  from  Trebisond,  N.  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  Guriel — ^may  be  classed  under  the  two  g^eral  heads, 
Armenia  and  KoordUiaun,  The  narrow  maritime  tract  we  may  denomin- 
ate, for  the  sake  of  deamess.  Southern  or  TurkUh  Coiehos. 

I. — SOUTHERN  COLCHOS. 

This  maritime  tract  runs  alongst  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
sea  for  about  100  British  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Trebisond,  and  is  very  nar- 
row between  the  aea  and  the  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin 
of  the  Apsarus.  Hie  chief  places  in  this  district  going  N.  from  Trebisond, 
arc  the  following :  Rhize  or  Irisehy  the  ancient  Rhizwum^  of  which  nothing 
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ney  in  dreumferenoe.— Hie  tlurd  ia  to  the  S.W.  of  thia^  ioclosed 
on  all  sidea  by  monntaina  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kemrood-Dagh>  and  w 
parated  from  the  lake  of  Van  on  the  S.  by  the  attipendona  range  of  tfa 
Sepan-Dagh.     It  ia  13  fenilea  long  by  6  broad  in  the  oentre»  decUnin^  gn 
dually  to  ita  eaatem  and  weatMii  extremitiea.     From  the  total  waaft  « 
wood  on  ita  ahoree  it  u  deatitute  of  romantic  beauty.    It  haa  but  one  villi|§p 
on  ita  banka,  called  Jeseerah  Oku,  at  ita  S.W.  point,  where  a  amall  straaui 
iaauee  forth  from  the  lake  and  runa  N.W.  to  the  Moorad.     The  water  a 
thia  lake  ia  fresh  and  agreeable.     Modem  geography  ia  entirely  indabtec 
to  Mr  Kinnier  for  the  diacovery  of  theae  two  lakea,  aa  they  were  wrhoUj 
ilnknown  to  the  modema  until  he  introduced  them,  and  aeem  to  have  beea 
equally  unknown  to  the  ancients* — The  lake  of  Van  ia  of  large  dimenaiona; 
but  geographers  are  by  no  meana  agreed  reapecting  ita  aize  and  figuray  foi 
thia  best  of  all  reasons,  that  though  it  has  been  visited  by  different  tfavet 
l^rs,  it  haa  been  examined  by  none.     It  ia  one  thing  to  aee  a  lake,  anotbef 
to  explore  ita  shores,  and  fix  ita  extent,  figure,  and  limits.    Travelleia  hava 
lUerely  aeen  it  en  ptuMntf  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  only  by  eye*«ightt 
or  from  the  reports  of  the  natives.  Whilst  in  some  maps  its  figore  is  obloi^ 
its  longitudinal  extent  being  placed  £«  and  W., — and  in  othera  N.E.  and 
S.W.  and  approximating  to  an  oval  shape, — in  Kinnier'a  map  it  ia  made 
to  be  of  a  square  form  or  nearly  ao.    Whilst  in  the  maps  of  D'AnviUe 
aind  others  it  is  represented  aa  occupying  a  space  of  90  miles  long  by  moia 
than  half  that  in  breadth, — and  in  that  of  Rennel  nigh  60  miles  in  leagtk 
by  30  in  breadth, — Kinnier,  on  the  contrary,  haa  prodigioualy  lednced  ila 
dimenaiona,  making  ita  greateat  length  only  30  milea,  and  ita  breadtli 
only  from  9  to  12  miles.     He  aaya  that  a  veaael  with  a  fair  wind  can  aail 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  in  four  houra,  while  he  atatea,  at  the  aaofta 
time,  that  ita  bays  and  inleta  are  ao  numeroua,  that  to  make  the  cif^ 
cumference  of  the  lake  would  require  a  journey  of  90  hours  or  300 
lailea.    It  doea  not  appear,  however,  that  he  aaw  or  knew  more  of  tha 
lake  than  other  travellera  who  have  preceded  him,  for  he  merely  went 
tflongst  ita  weatem  extremity,  and  judged  of  ita  dimenaiona  by  the  glance 
of  hia  eye,  affirming  that  he  aaw  the  city  of  Van  at  ita  eaatem  extremity, 
from  whence  he  stood,  on  an  eminence  on  its  N.W.  angle.     From  want  of 
facts  we  are  unable  to  ietermine  whether  his  reported  dimensions  of  the 
lake  be  correct  or  otherwise.    But  if  Rennel's  delineation  be  correct,  Kin- 
nier might  see  the  city  of  Van,  and  yet  not  aee  the  whole  length  of  the. 
lake,  as  Rennel  makes  its  greatest  extent  not  to  be  £.  and  W. — as  Kinnier 
haa  done — but  N.E.  and  S.W.,  so  that  in  this  way  Kinnier  only  saw  acnas 
the  breadth,  but  not  the  length  of  the  lake.     Kinnier  makes  ita  bounds  to 
be  the  huge  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Nemrood* 
Dagh  on  the  W.,  and  the  atupendoua  ridge  of  the  Hatarash  on  the  S. 
This  lake  is  the  ArtuHL  Palua  of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  so  named  from 
the  city  of  Arzis  or  Argisb,  on  its  northern  shore.     It  is  caMed  BeisnumUu 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  district  round  it  Bexnunia,     It  is  not  men- 
lioned  by  either  Pliny  or  Strabo.     The  margin  of  the  lake  is  covered  with 
cities  and  villages  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  but  to  the  S.  and  W.  the  aspect 
of  the  country  is  wild  and  solitary.^ 

^  The  Lffcknitvt  Palna  of  Ftol«my  is  goierally  understood  to  be  the  lake  of  Krinui  ea 
the  RuMisn  side  of  the  Amxes.  The  Areihum  aad  Tho^niii  lakes  are  conjoined  tofether 
in  D*  AuTUle'e  mi^  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  in  his  ddineation  of  the  Knen  braaoh  ef 
the  llfris.  But  as  none  bnt  Pliny  hiaTe  mentioned  the  Arethusa  lake^  geogxaphers  hatrs 
donlrted  irf  Its  Mdateaas>  and  eousequeutly  in  tlie  more  modern  maps  it  is  not  marked. 
I'llny's  Tigiit  is  dearly  the  eastern  or  larger  branch,  aftermurds  odled  the  N^fmitkiMU 
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CHAP.  IL— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


fHwafc.]  Sncb  %  high  plateau  m  Armenk,  crowned  with  ranges  of 
Mf  aMvntaiiHiy  nrasi  have  a  eomptfatiTely  cold  dimate.  Indeed  dlb 
gnmt  ilMrt  all  knidi  of  fndta  are  more  backward  here  than  m 
countries.  Many  of  the  hilla  ha^e  permanent  snow,  and 
<f  Amu  hflcre  it  10  months  amnmlly.  Even  in  the  middle  of  Jnly  ice 
load  aiMrat  tlie  springs  before  smi-rise,  thoogh  it  be  yery  hot  dnr- 
dsy.  Snow  sometimes  falls  at  Erzeroom  in  June  and  Jnly.  Ln- 
tfae  RoiiUBi  Gen^aly  was  greatly  snrprised  to  find  the  whole  conn- 
Hy  eovered  with  snow  during  the  avtnmnal  eqninoz,  and  most  of  the  rivere 
Antony,  in  his  retreat  from  Aderbeidjan  throngfa  Armenia,  in  the 
lost  8000  men,  who  perished  in  the  snow  and  from  the  ez- 
tMm  The  same  fiite  beliel  Uie  army  of  Alexander  Seyems ;  and  it 
Man  wonderfvd  how  the  fialnons  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  in 
rnftH  rigour  of  an  Armenian  winter,  and  in  daily  want  of  provisions, 
deadi  from  eold  and  hunger.  In  Kinnier's  opinion  no  military 
eoidd  last  beyond  4  or  5  months  in  Western  Armenia,  on  account 


Sor  tke  kcMd  of  it  Iw  nJaeed  this  lake,  thiwigh  wUch  he  made  the  Tigris  to  run,  har- 
fe^  in  mters  umiiixea  ^th  those  of  the  lalu,  and  placed  ite  source  in  a  yaUey  on  tlie 
■irtiia  dafe  off  the  Kiphatea,  called  Ehn  Godne.  lie  affirms  tliat  the  waters  of  this 
iiki  ■•  aa  Iseaiw  aa  to  hear  up  all  poodaroas  bodies  thrown  into  it.  FtMsInf  through 
♦^■Tirfu,  the  Tjnisy  according  to  fllny,  is  stopped  by  a  range  of  Taurus,  which  meets 
itte  te  way.  ^bit  riyer,  thus  obatmeted,  enters  the  base  of  tne  ridge  through  a  cavity, 
■laftvTaiiidDf  under  ommd  the  whole  breadth  of  the  range,  reappears  on  the  ovpt^ 
AiflAa at » plaiee  called  ^onanda.  'lluU  it  is  the  same  rirer  is  manifeat  from  thbb 
Alt  H  eaniea  through  substances  thrown  into  it.  It  then  passes  through  another  lake 
Jtayftfsj  and  again  disappears  in  a  subterranean  channel,  and  again  reappears  at 
-"^ma^  8&  asilea  bdaw.  Iliis  is  FUny*s  extraordinary  aooeunt  of  a  rivar  passing 
_  _^^_  two  lakes  and  forming  two  subterraneous  paasages  throu|^  two  mountain- 
MgB^  Stnbo— who  wrote  before  Pliny — ^mentions  onlv  one  lake  through  which  the 
Thilsfn.  whidi  he  caUs  ThaOh  in  one  place  of  Ids  book,  and  J%apetu  In  another, 
■i  attrihutca  the  same  vropertics  to  it  as  Pliny  does  to  the  Arethusa.    He  also  saya 


vifh  nhiy  that  the  Tigris  never  mixes  with  the  water  of  the  lake  while  passing  through 

i^  smI  he  makea  it  run  under  ground  till  it  reappears  in  Asmla,  nigh  the  district  of 

ClilsaM^  wlkich  we  knowto  be  false.    He  calu  it  also  the^^memw  lake,  whioh  clearly 

itiies  it  with  the  Tbospitis  of  Pliny.    It  appean  to  us  that  his  Thoeiit  and  Thopeik, 

[the  THonitiM  of  Dionvnus  Ferii^etes,  are  the  same  with  the  Thospitis  of  Pliny  and 

VMoay,  hefaBg  oely  dimrsnt  readings  of  the  same  name.     For  the  tact  of  Its  snbter- 

■BssM  vMSBife  Scraho  ^ notea  Eratosthenes.     Whatever  may  be  ssid  of  the  Aiethnsa 

hb  aaa  ita  reported  wondecful  qualities,  it  is  dear  that  the  existence  of  the  lliospltis 

hfte  is  Toocfaod  by  all  the  authors  mentioned  above,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 

ailsdiifiith  ita  csistmce  bacanse  modem  travellers  have  not  seen  It.    The  met  is,  no 

vricm  traveDtfs  have  visited  that  region,  and  the  whole  tract  from  the  head  of  the 

THialulli  TaHey  to  the  district  of  Betius  has  never  been  explored, — a  space  of  more  than 

iSea.     Ttm  Ramana,  who  possessed  all  tlds  intervening  region,  wert  certainly 

batter  nefuainted  with  its  physical  toptwraphy  than  modem  Europeans,  and  mo- 

mBce  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  nnecting  ancient  testimony.    It  seemi^ 

proper  that  one  or  both  these  lakes,  as  in  D*Anvi]le,  should  be  allowed  a  place. 

lasHraHBo^  till  their  irriatenm  be  disproved  by  such  travellers  as  shall  at  some  fnttuv 

fcrfsd  viaft  tlfte  ooathcni  slope  of  the  Niphates,  and  the  northern  branchea  of  the  Tigris, 

sad  that  the  matter  be  set  at  rest.     Respecting  the  Erzen  branch  of  the  Tigris,  D*  Au- 

lile  has  committed  an  error ;  for  tlie  river  which  he  took  for  that  branch,  and  on  which 

bi  |hif d  the  lakes  in  onestlon,  has  turned  out,  by  KJnnier's  Inquiries  on  his  route  from 

8ert  tsMcrden,  to  be  me  Su$an  branch  of  the  llnris,  a  very  inferior  stream  to  the  Nym- 

|Uai  sr  Erxcn  hranch,  and  which,  instead  of  being  the  Tigris  of  Pliny,  is  only  a  branch 

rfthe  Kkabotir^  cr  *  river  of  Sert,'  the  Centrltes  of  Aenophon ;  yet,  in  his  ancient  geom- 

|bv,  ITAaviDe  Tery  properlv  places  the  lakes  Thospitis  and  Arethusa  on  the  N  vmphiua 

sr  Mlsspcna,  and  not  on  wnat  in  Us  map  he  calls  the  Erxen  branch,  but  which  in  fact 

hilM  Susan  branch,  wUeh  j<dna  the  Khabour  a  few  ndles  W.  of  Zako.     Kinnler,  in  a 

ftetnste^  does  mention  the  town  of  Enen,  formerly  called  Thospla,  and  whioh  he  was 

WaiiMil  stood  near  a  lake  8  hours  or  S8  miles  from  Redwan  on  the  Susan  river,  and  it 

hyhnd  in  Ma  niap  between  the  Susan  and  the  Batmansu ;  so,  consequently,  If  his  In- 

ftnaate  be  eorrset,  neither  of  these  rivws  pasa  tlirough  it. 

IV.  T 
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of  the  severity  of  the  season  and  impracticability  of  tlie  roacls.  The  loir 
part  of  the  district  of  Ispira  is  the  hottest  in  all  Armenia.  In  the  tbII^ 
of  Diarbekir  the  climate  is  mild,  and  very  hot  in  summer ;  and  the  tempe 
ature  gradually  improves  in  mildness  in  the  route  from  Erzeroom  to  Vs 
and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  upper  Tigris* 

Soil  andProdwe.2  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  high  elevation  an 
mountainous  nature  of  this  r^on,  and  its  long  winters  and  rigid  climax 
the  soil  and  produce  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  those  of  Asia 
Between  Erzeroom  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Acampsis  the 
severe,  the  soil  sterile,  and  the  pro<luce  scanty.  There  are  no  trees  to  li 
found,  and  the  winters  are  so  severe  at  Baiaboot,  that  all  communicatio 
betwixt  it  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is  cut  off  for  four  months,  o 
account  of  the  snow.  No  wood  is  to  be  had  nigher  than  three  days'  joai 
ney ;  and  cow- dung,  collected  during  the  summer-months  and  baked  in  th 
sun,  is  the  only  fuel  the  poor  can  procure.  The  grass  indeed  is  rich  an< 
good  for  pasturage,  and  the  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood,  are  clothes 
with  a  variety  of  fragrant  plants,  as  tulips,  thyme,  balm,  and  other  aroma 
tics,  which,  when  pressed  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  yield  a  delightful  perfnine 
In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Acampsis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispira,  the  climati 
is  hot,  and  the  soil  excellent,  well-watered,  and  very  productive  of  fimiti 
and  grain.  In  the  immense  plain  of  Erzeroom  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  yei 
forage  is  abundant  in  spring  and  summer,  and  considerable  quantities  o 
grain  are  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Hones  and  cattle  are  abundant  anc 
cheap.  All  graminivorous  animals,  as  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  thrive  wel 
on  account  of  the  fine  grass  on  the  mountain-slopes,  and  in  the  valleys,  whid 
are  remarkably  well-watered.  The  dogs  here  are  larger  than  in  most  conn- 
tries.  They  are  of  the  wolf-breed,  with  shaggy  hair,  enormous  heads,  and 
are  exceedingly  ferocious.  The  grain  in  most  places  yields  only  4  for  1  of  a 
crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  Van  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  leaving  only 
three  months  for  seed-time  and  harvest.  Yet  the  crops  of  com  are  abun- 
dant. Walnut  and  apple-trees  are  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ak- 
lat  apples  of  a  pound  weight  are  obtained.  As  we  descend  the  Enphrates 
the  climate  improves  and  vines  and  olives  are  found.  In  the  extensive 
valley  of  Diarbekir  the  soil  is  excellent,  producing  two  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  annually.  The  hills  between  Merdin  and  Diarbekir  are  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  with  orchards  and  gardens 
of  apricots,  peaches,  mulberries,  and  walnuts. 

Minerals.2  In  ancient  times  Armenia,  it  is  said,  possessed  mines  of 
gold ;  but  these — if  ever  they  existed— have  now  disappeared.  The  chief 
mineral  wealth  of  Armenia  consists  of  iron  and  copper.  In  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  mountainous  region  bordering 
on  Pontus  and  Ci^padocia,  iron  we  know  was  very  abundant  in  ancient 
times.  The  most  productive  mines  at  present  known  to  exist  in  Armenia 
are  those  of  Argana  and  Kehban.  The  Argana  mines  are  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  which  looks  down  on  the  great  valley 
of  Diarbekir,  50  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  whence  the  valley  takes  its  name. 
The  other  mine  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kebban  range,  70  milee 
N.  of  Argana,  and  120  N.  W.  of  Diarbekir.  A  third  mine  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arakir,  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation given  Mr  Sullivan — ^who  passed  by  Kebban  and  Ai^pana  in  1781— 
these  two  mines  produced  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  great  abundance  of  excellent 
copper. 
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Ths  present  inhabitants  of  this  comitiy  are  a  mixture  of  Armetiiam^ 
Koardtf  Turks,  and  JBelauts ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
rditrre  proportions  of  each  of  these  races.  The  first  class  are  the  abori- 
pnes  of  the  conntry ;  the  third  class  are  the  Osmanli  Turks ;  the  other 
tvo  dasBes  belong  to  the  nomadic  or  wandering  tribes.  As  two  tribes 
rfXaroomans,  called  Kara-Kyonlu  and  Ak-Kyotiluy  successively  conquered 
Amifnia,  it  has  been  usual  to  call  Armenia  Turcomania^  and  its  inha- 
titants  Turcomans.  But  Tavemier,  who,  though  an  illiterate,  was  still 
a  inleDigeiit  and  observing  traveller,  very  properly  condemns  the  prac- 
ike  of  calling  Armenia,  Turcomauia,  since  the  majority  of  the  population 
«e  itili  Armenians,  and  the  Turcomans  only  wandering  tribes,  who  are  as 
nmeroas  in  Anatolia  and  Caramania  as  in  Armenia,  and  are  likewise  found 
sctftered  thronghout  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  the 
tnct  on  liie  £.  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Armenia  must  have  been  the  earliest 
ifeede  of  the  postdiluvian  race  ;  and  though  that  race  migrated  in  one  vast 
My  to  the  plain  of  Shinar,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Armenia 
vonld  be  amongst  the  first  regions  peopled,  aflier  the  confusion  of 
toigves,  as  it  lay  immediately  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Shinar.  But  the 
kUbitanta  never  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race.  They  were  seldom 
iadependent  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  generally  followed  the  fates  of 
ijhdr  masters,  passing  quietly  from  the  hand  of  one  to  that  of  another 
eooqueror.  They  indeed  made  a  short  but  brilliant  appearance  during  the 
nign  of  Tigranes,  a  native  monarch  ;  but  offered  no  show  of  resistance 
viKB  they  came  in  contact  with  the  warlike  Romans.  Ever  since  that 
ptriod,  Armenia  has  been  a  dependent  kingdom  or  a  conquered  province 
onder  the  hands  of  Romans,  Parthians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Tur- 
comans, and  Turks.  The  inordinate  love  of  gain  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
lingaishing  feature  of  the  modem  Armenians.  Obsequiousness  is  a  known 
trait  of  Armenian  character ;  they  always  bow  to  the  rod  of  power,  and 
bend  to  the  storm  until  it  pass  over  dieir  head.  They  are  a  patient, 
ftoga],  and  industrious  race ;  and  whether  in  their  own  country,  or  in  a 
forogn  abode,  generally  live  in  large  families,  under  the  patriarchal  rule 
4^  tbe  eldest  member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concord. 

Armenian  Language  and  Religion.^  In  their  own  language  the 
Aimeniane  are  called  ffai-Kani  from  king  Haikh,  grandson  of  Japhet, 
m  Moses  of  Chorene  informs  us.  But  their  early  history  is  wrapt  up  in 
such  deep  obscurity  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
diere  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  in  manners 
aid  language  ;  and  Bochart,  building  on  this  assertion,  maintains  that  the 
Sytians  and  Armenians  had  the  same  language  and  alphabet.  This  iiotion 
Ins  been  completely  overthrown  by  modem  philologists,  who  find  no  simi- 
larity in  its  syntax  with  the  Shemitic  languages,  but  some  affinity  with 
the  Japfaetian.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Armenians  had  an  alphabet 
^  tbe  time  of  Mesrob— in  the  5th  century— who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
present  alphabet.  Into  thb  Armenian  written  language  was  the  Bible 
subsequently  translated,  and  in  this  ecclesiastical  alphabet  all  their  books 
are  written,  and  their  religious  services  performed.  The  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  by  Gregory  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Tiridates,  the  best  and 
greatest  of  their  monarchs  of  the  Arsacian  line,  and  cotemporary  with 
ConstanUne  the  Great.  But  until  the  invention  of  the  ecclesiastical  alpha- 
bet (if  it  maybe  so  denominated)  the  Western  Armenians  used  the  deck 
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language  and  characten  in  their  religions  service;  while  in  the 
diBtricta  the  Syriac  was  need  for  the  same  pnrpoee,  aa  the  Penaaas  han 
prohibited  the  nse  of  the  Greek  language  in  that  region  of  Armenia.^*     Tb 
Armenians  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  orthodox  chnrch  till  fel» 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halioar 
nassus  brought  them  over  to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  which  tfaey  havv 
ever  since  continued.    Like  the  Monophysites  they  maintain  that  Chria] 
had  only  one  nature ;  but  from  them  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  body  0|| 
Christ  was  created  not  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  but  was  divine  aad 
incorruptible,-— the  genuine  doctrine  of  Eutyches;  whereas   the   otbea 
Monophysites  maintained  that  like  other  human  bodies  the  body  of  Chiial 
was  susceptible  of  change  and  corruptible.    In  this  opinion  all  the  Anne- 
nians  have  resolutely  persevered,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour,  wheihar 
by  force,  fraud,  or  persuasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Catholics,  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.   They  have  no  communion  witb 
the  other  Monopbysite  sects,  whether  in  Asia  or  Africa ;  the  Neetoriaiia 
they  abhor ;  and  they  detest  the  errors  and  idolatry  of  the  Greek  church 
as  sincerely  as  they  formerly  did  the  Magian  system  of  their  Persian  con.- 
querors  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  or  as  they  still  do  the  worshqi  of  the 
false  prophet.     The  Armenians  nave  three  patriarchs,  those  of  Etchmiad- 
zine,  Aghtamar,  and  Sis.     The  former  of  these  spiritual  personages  haa 
47  archbishops  in  his  diocese — ^which  extends  over  all  the  Greater  Ar- 
menian-each of  whom  claims  the  homage  of  four  or  five  sufiragan  bishops 
consecrated  by  bis  hand.     But  the  far  greater  part  are  merely  titular  pror 
lates  who  only  dignify  by  their  occasional  presence  and  service  the  patrir 
archal  court,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  retvn  to 
cultivate  their  gardens.     The  revenues  of  this  patriarch  are  oJculated  ai 
600,000  crowns,  collected  from  all  above  15  years  of  age  within   the 
bounds  of  his  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  is  calculated  to  contain  aboQ^ 
150,000  families     But  his  revenue  as  the  universal  head  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity  and 
tribute,  though  this  last  is  in  sll  probability  abolished  since  the  Rusaiae 
conquest.     The  second  patriarch,  at  Aghtamar  on  the  lake  of  Van,  haa 
only  8  or  9  bishops  under  him.     The  third  patriarch,  at  Sis,  has  12  arcb- 
bishops  and  20,000  families  in  his  diocese  extending  throughout  Cappa- 
docia,  CiUcia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.     Besides  these,  tiie  Armenians  have 
three  other  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Kaminieck,  ia 
Russian  Poland.     The  whole  number  of  Armenians  was  estimated  at 
1,700,000  about  150  years  since,  and  it  has  not  probably  diminbhed. 

The  Eelauts>'\  The  Eelauts  are  Turcomans  who  move  from  place  ta 
place  with  their  flocks,  and  have  all  the  hospitality  common  to  nomadic 
tribes.     Morier's  reception  at  an  Eelaut  encampment  near  Baiaadd  is  aa 

■*  If  the  Armenians  thsn  had  a  written  langusfe  peculiar  to  themnlvee,  bow  eomea 
it  to  pan  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  nee  of  two  alphabets,  the  Greek  and  the 
Syriac,  for  the  pnrpoees  of  couTeyiiig  and  reoelving  reUgioua  inatructkiii  ?  Had  their 
a  varied  form  of  the  coneiform  character,  need  andentlv  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Per- 
sia? and  if  so,  was  it  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  vehicle  for  recording  or  commnni- 
eating  knowledgB  ?  We  lesrn  frvta  Polyamns  that  the  Armenians  used  the  Syriae 
Gharaeters;  for  ne  tells  us  that  Enmenes  produced  a  letter  finim  Oranteiksstiapef 
Armenia,  written  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  this  was  SOO  yean  before  Chritt,  and 
we  find  the  same  language  used  7  centuries  afterwards  in  Eastern  Armoiia.  The  sub- 
ject is  obscure,  and  we  nave  no  means  of  elucidating  1$.  But  it  is  eertain  tiist  tha 
modem  Armenians  have  two  languages,  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.  To  be  weU*vwied 
in  tlie  former  Is  an  indispeneable  requisite  for  an  Armenian  theological  doctor  or  t«r<ii. 
biel.  it  Is  the  business  of  the  vertahiets  to  preach  and  instruct  the  people^  end  tbey 
ckialleoge  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  excommunlGatioM* 
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proof  itf  Am :  ^  Hney"  ayB  kt,  '^  wo  oijoyod  a  doir  proof 

hoopitilily  was  nol  Mnggvotod.    £looa  oo  the  oiuioiiBooneat 

Bros  mode  known  oft  the  teat  of  the  chief,  eveiy  thing  woo 

Some  corned  oar  honeo  to  the  boot  pootoree;  othen  eptnod 

fior  urn ;  one  was  deipoicfaod  to  the  flock  to  fetch  o  &ft  lamb.    The 


immediaftelF  prapared  for  oar  comaig»  and  we  had  not  aot  long 
laigediohooof  otowed  baaby  with  ooreial  baeiiM  of  yooorty  weot 
bfliioae  no.  The  oenkxr  of  the  triboy  an  old  man  of  85  fean  by  bio 
OBB  aocoMrt,  drgaaed  in  his  bert  dothes,  came  oat  and  weloomed  ns  to  his 
iBBt  with  aacfa  kindness,  yet  with  sodi  respect,  that  his  sinoeritjr  could 
BSft  be  dodbtod.  He  wm  still  fall  of  fire  and  activity,  althoagh  oil  hie 
giQiie,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on  ilm  vener- 
fais  tent.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the  into* 
around  reminded  mo  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  life  of 
the  patiisgcliB,  and  more  immediately  of  him  (Noah)  whose  history  is  ifr- 
■paiahlci  firom  the  mourtams  of  Ararat.  Nothing  indeed  conld  better 
aeeocd  to  the  spot  than  the  figure  of  onr  ancioot  Imt.  We  quitted  ow 
bsifilafalo  friends — vdio  seemed  more  gratefol  for  onr  yisit  than  wo  for 
thsir  hiwhn'iai — and  passed  along  the  pMa."  Tbe  name  of  this  tribe  was 
Jdakgf  and  their  piincipal  seat  was  Erivan. 


CHAP.  IV CITIES  AND  TOFOGEAPHY. 

/\M*aficlr  cf  Akhalziche.2  To  the  N.  of  the  district  of  Erwroom, 
asd  E.  of  the  Tale  of  the  riTor  of  iBpira,  is  the  pashaliek  of  Akhalzicfae^ 
lbs  BMsS  nerthern  part  of  Taikish  Armenia.  Tins  district  lies  in  an  in- 
dosed  vailey  of  the  Keldir  monntsins,  which  contains  the  sonroee  and 
^per  covrw  of  the  Kor.     Hence  in  old  maps  this  district  was  called  the 

'"'""'"'*  appellation  of 

pasha, 


a  Snaatan  fortress.  Of  the  topography  of  this  Tory  moontainons 
dhtiiet,  ahnoaS  nothing  is  known.  The  Turin  still  retain  the  soutbera 
md  western  parts  of  it ;  but  the  diief  places  of  whidi  we  had  any  ae* 
esaat,  as  the  capital  and  the  fortresses  of  Azghour  and  Akbalkalakhi,  are 
ssw  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Of  the  other  places  marked  in  onr 
Bodsra  Bsapa,  as  Sckiiderr  Gale^  and  others,  we  haye  no  account  what- 
cier.  The  districts  in  this  pashaliek,  recently  ceded  to  the  Russians,  are 
criled  jDacAomtot  and  KaUtuUj  and  are  both  on  the  S.W.  frontier  of 
Georgia.  To  speak  acearately,  tlw  whole  of  diis  pashaliek  properly  be- 
kags  to  Georgia,  and  not  to  Armenia:  being  merely  the  upper  baun  of 
ibe  Kmr,  or  die  stream  that  waters  the  centre  of  the  Georgian  districts 
Mies  its  junction  with  the  Araxes.  This  pashaliek  was  the  largest  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  after  that  of  Bagdad :  extending  to  the  Russian  frontier 
sa  die  N., — to  the  Persian  on  the  £• — and  to  the  S.  over  all  the  Koordish 
hfjti  ae  for  ao  Sered,  and  S.W.  to  the  yicinity  of  Arahkir. 

Ener9om^  Erzeroom  is  the  chief  and  most  populous  place  in  all 
Annenia,  whether  Turkish  or  Russian.  It  is  situated  at  the  S*£«  extremity 
sf  a  long  hoi  narrow  plain,  stretching  W.  from  the  Kebban  range,  and 
boaaded  by  lofty  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  plain  is  well-inhabited, 
M  Morier  counted  not  less  than  SO  Tillages  between  Erzeroom  and  Elijak, 
s  Pittance  of  8  miles.  But  the  total  absence  of  trees,  joined  with  the 
IsvnesB  of  the  houses,  which  renders  them  hardly  risible  at  a  distance, 
preaents  a  bleak  and  solitary  appearance.     This  city  is  the  Arze  of  the 
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Byztmtine  hietoriaiis,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  Enphnles,  as  enmeoiial 
represented  in  modem  maps,  for  there  is  not  a  stream  within  5  Terats  i 
it.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Kamaa  an 
the  Bingheulsn.  The  houses  are  generally  represented  as  ill-built  an 
mean  looking,  the  windows  pasted  with  paper  instead  of  glass,  and  tli 
streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rock  called  the  Top^Dttgl 
It  is  4  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  well«walled  and  fortified  in  the  ol 
way  with  battlemented  towers,  formed  of  a  grey  stone  of  great  durabilit} 
which  has  been  quarried  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  All  the  housearoim 
this  walled  rock  form  the  suburbs.  The  climate  is  rery  variable, 
thunder  storms  are  frequent.  The  whole  yidssitudes  of  the  seasons 
often  be  felt  here  in  one  day  during  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  old  gee 
graphers,  the  population  of  Erzeroom  was  stated  at  only  18,000  peraom 
Kinnier  states  it  at  only  15,000  families,  or  80,000  in  whole,  including  3701 
Armenians,  800  Armenian  Catholics,  and  350  Greeks.  Gardanue  states  t 
at  130,000 ;  Jaubert  at  70,000 ;  an  anonymous  Itinerary  at  50,000 ;  Voi 
Hammer  and  Adrian  Dupre  at  100,000;  Salvatori  at  150,000;  Sai 
Martin  100,000  houses,  and  500,000  souls ;  Ingiguau,  an  Armenian  priest 
115,000  houses,  and  575,000  souls;  and  Morier  at  55,000  familieB,  <» 
275,000  persons,  namely,  50,000  Turkish  families,  and  5,000  Armeniai 
ftunilies ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  in  this  statement  he  has  deducted  one- 
third  from  the  reported  number  of  Turkish  families.  Lastly,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  took  this  city  by  capitulation  in  Uie  begmning  of  July,  1829. 
state  the  number  of  houses  at  27,000,  and  the  population  at  100,000  per* 
sons.  In  summer  the  roads  are  excellent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  The  city  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  all  the  great  cities  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
principal  exports  are  leather  and  copper  from  the  mines  of  mount  Tanma . 
and  the  imports  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  European  cloths. 
The  city  is  estimated  to  be  24  hours,  or  84  road  miles  N.E.  of  Ar« 
singan;  48  hours,  or  168  miles  N.W.  of  Moosh;  and  36  hours,  oi 
126  mUes  S.W.  of  Kara  ;  20  miles  W.  of  Hassan-Kala ;  and  3  miles  W. 
of  the  brow  of  the  pass  that  divides  the  plain  of  Erzeroom  from  that  ol 
the  Araxes  or  the  plain  of  Fassin.  Beanchamp  has  fixed  its  position  in 
41^'  36'  and  39«  58^  N.  lat.^' 

Aioriv.]  Kara  is  a  large  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  hill  accounted  im« 
pregnable  by  the  Turks,  but  which  was  easily  captured  by  the  Rnssiaus* 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  and  was  supposed  to  contain 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes,  towards  Erivan,  firom  which  it  is  75 
British  miles  direct  distance  in  Morier's  map.  Its  site  is  on  the  bank  ol 
the  Kara,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Arpashai,  in  43°  45^  E.  long,  accords 


"  Among  th«3  mott  remsrkaUe  buildings  of  Erzerooin  are  an  ancient  Oradaa 
nastery,  which,  according  to  the  inhabitants,  has  stood  there  from  time  immemorial^ 
and  an  old  Armenian  church.  Both  these  buildings,  and  especially  the  cloister,  bear 
evident  marks  of  former  splendour  and  importance :  the  former  is  now  used  by  tbs 
Tnrlcs  as  an  arsenal,  and  the  latter  as  a  foundery.  In  some  cells  of  the  convent  the 
Russian  officers  engaged  in  the  late  camp«dgn  discovered  a  number  of  ancient  ihielda, 
helmets,  bows,  arrows,  and  swords ;  which  utter  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ahert 
broad-swords  used  by  the  Russian  cuirassiers.  The  shields  were  large  and  sqaai% 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  varnished,  which  has  well-preserved  their 
exceedingly  brilliant  colours.  Of  the  helmets,  one  was  entirelv  overlaid  with  gol^ 
cxquisitdy  wrought ;  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  ornamented  with  Syriac  inscriptiooB 
in  HiWer.  They  are  all  of  reirular  forms,  and  appear  to  have  been  east ;  some  are  plal^ 
And  nthrrs  richly  chased.  These  helmets  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  Arabians  s] 
the  period  of  the  government  of  the  raliphs. 
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m§  to  Morier  8  mspj  though  only  43"  by  thttt  of  Kimder :  but  the  former 
18  ibe  more  correct  of  the  two.    It  oomspofnds  to  the  Chorsa  of 


jLaL2  The  miiie  of  Anni^  named  Aniki  in  the  common  maps,  lie 
likove  the  jnnctioQ  of  the  Ears  with  the  ArpashaL  It  seems^o  have  been 
mm  of  the  capitals  of  andent  Armenia^  but  was  mined  by  the  hordes  of 
Inaoor.  Eler  Porter  yisited  them,  and  has  described  them  as  exceedingly 
iMgnificcnt  prodnctioDS  of  architectoral  science.  Seyeral  el^ant  chmrches 
Mt  tdSl  Htaiwiing ;  and  the  palace,  like  a  town  for  magnitude,  still  exists, 
ihiwgh  gready  dilapidated  by  mlhless  barbaric  hands.  There  are  many 
■KripCionB  in  the  Armenian  language  in  the  churches.  This  mined  city 
«■,  when  Porter  visited  it,  a  resort  of  banditti  who  lived  by  plunder  and 


Bmaboat^  ^-3  "^^  ^7  ^^  Bataboot,  or  Baibort,  between  Erzeroom  and 
TnhiiODd,  is  described  by  Kinnier  as  a  casaban  or  large  straggling  village 
sn  the  banks  of  the  Tehorah,  Boas  or  Akampsis.  When  attai£^  by  a 
BuHWim  detachment  it  made  no  resistance ;  and  the  city  and  castle  are 
sod  in  the  Rnasian  account  to  be  as  huge  as  Kars. — The  city  of  Ispira 
M  a  huge  and  populous  place  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  lower  course  of 
tbe  same  river.  It  is  the  ancient  Hispiratis,  whilst  Baiaboot  is  the  Faru' 
fib  of  Ptolemy. — S.W.  of  Erzeroom,  as  we  descend  the  Euphrates,  are 
the  towns  of  Mamakkotoun  and  Arzit^jany  and  the  fortress  of  Kemak^ 
As  aaciait  damassum. — On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  Arab'" 
Htj  the  Arabrice  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  a  mining  town,  well-built  and 
populous. — ^To  the  W.  of  this  city,  and  on  the  nor&em  side  of  the  Anti* 
tsaras,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  is  Divrikiy  ihe  Taphrice  oi 
ihs  Byxantine  writers,  cmce  accounted  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  the 
•tmig-hold  of  the  ceMnnted  Paulidans  at  the  commencement  of  the  10th 
ceatnry.  This  place  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European  traveller 
except  Mr  Otter,  who,  in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer,  fortunately  escap* 
id  the  fierce  and  independent  mountaineers  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
Thb  fortress  was  taken  and  ruined  by  the  emperor  Basil  in  his  second 
fgqiedition  against  the  Panlicians.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  sangiac  under 
Ike  padm  of  Siwas. 

MdUatCn']  To  the  S.  of  €ie  Antitanrus,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
ii  the  extensive  valley  of  MelUeney  watered  by  the  Melas.  This  district 
is  almost  a  terra  incognita^  says  Malte  Brun,  as  it  has  been  visited  only 
hj  two  travellers,  Schellinger  and  Paul  Lucas.  This  assertion  is  not 
ttiedy  correct,  as  it  was  visited  by  Kinnier  in  1810  in  his  route  from 
Diarbekir  to  Constantinople.  But  as  he  only  passed  by  the  city  of  Me- 
ilene,  he  merely  mentions  it,  and  says  nothing  but  what  was  previously 
kamm,  as  dial  it  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  that  a  great  bat- 
de  was  fbngfat  here  between  Justinian,  the  Greek  general  of  the  emperor 
Tiberias,  and  Khoeroo  Nushirvan,  in  i&.  d.  572.  Its  modem  name  is  Ma* 
ktiyt  :  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  principal  stage  on  the  great  com- 
uvial  road  from  Europe  to  India.  What  is  its  present  state  is  not 
ksown ;  but  in  the  days  of  Lucas  and  Schellinger  it  contained  from  12,000 
tQ  15,000  houses  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  manuscript  of  Tresel,  a  French 
office  in  the  suite  of  general  Crardanne,  that  it  is  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  groves  of  poplars. 

Dulgadir  Iliy  ^c]  S.W.  of  this  is  the  mountainous  province  of  Dulga- 
iir  lUj  of  which  Kerasche  is  the  capital.  But  so  ignorant  are  we  of  its 
podtbn,  that,  whilst  D'Anville  identifies  it  with  the  ancient  Germanicia 
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to  tile  S.W.  of  die  range  of  Amamu,  and  pkees  it  on  the  N.E.  bmuA 
the  Pyramiifl  or  Seihoon,  and  almoet  2  deg.  W*  of  the  finphnaesy 
which  Kinnier  alao  acquiesces,  it  is  by  Schellinger — and  he  waa  an  en 
witneip  placed  within  sight  of  the  Euphrates.  Though  it  be  the  aeat  « 
pasha,  and  die  capital  of  a  loewah,  it  has  no  phice  in  Thompoon  a  map 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  faet  seems  to  be,  that  Manah  lies  in  the  Syii 
profinee  of  Commagene,  now  called  Ejunash^  and  whieh  is  parted  fri 
Meliieae  on  the  N.  by  a  nonge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  from  C] 
rheeCica,  by  the  range  of  Amanns,  called  by  ^e  Turloi  the  Kankr- Da| 
What  is  Tery  strange,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Mr  Brace,  giTen  by  Kinnii 
Marash  is  called  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris  ;  and,  what  is  strsa^r  ati 
the  AksM,  or  white  river,  which  he  crossed  thrice  in  lus  road  from 
to  Ul-Bostan,  is  called  the  ancient  Pyramus}^  Whether  the  Akaa 
the  plain  of  Aintab,  we  cannot  determine  frx>m  the  Itinenuy ;  but  we  o 
determine  that  it  is  not  the  Pyramns. 

Saumdy  Spcl  In  the  basin  of  the  Morad-Shai  is  situated  the  ii 
portent  city  and  fortress  of  Baiasad  :  the  latter  is  placed  on  a  lol 
enunence,  and  in  Turkish  opinion  impregnable.  But  its  ci^taie  in  18S 
by  the  PersiaBs,  and  in  1828  by  the  Russians,  proves  eidier  itnt  the  pi* 
is  not  impregnable,  or  that  the  Turks  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  acie» 
of  defence ;  for  in  both  cases  it  made  no  resistance.  It  stands  near  tl 
S.W.  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Peraian  frontier,  : 
W  43'  £.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  39«  18'  N.  kt.  Its  population  is  e 
timated  at  30,000,  chiefly  Armeniansv*S.W.  from  this  28  geographie 
miles,  is  the  large  yillage  of  Diadin,  the  ancient  DaudianOy  12  milea  1 
of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residenoe  of  a  gi 
▼emor,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  stone.  Near  it  is  a  mona 
tery  built  by  Heraclins,  prince  of  Georgia.  It  is  much  ezpoaed  to  tl 
plundering  Koords. — There  is  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Ala-Dagh  wliic 
leads  to  die  plain  of  DelUBaba,  watered  by  the  Arazes.  The  pasa  i 
narrow  and  intricate,  and  might  be  made  an  admhable  military  post ;  it : 
intersected  by  a  mountainous  torrent.  On  the  Mfc  is  a  rock  300  fe< 
perpendicular,  and  on  die  right  is  another  of  less  height,  pieroed  with  thn 
holes,  as  if  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  soil  here  is  admirably  rid 
The  most  delightfrd  spring,  says  Morier,  reigned  on  the  tops  of  the  moni 
tains,  where  we  culled  nose-gays  of  a  diousand  hues,  yet  the  snow  lay  i 
several  places,  and  covered  the  fedocks  of  our  horses,  and  quite  close  t 
it  rose  every  flower. 

The  MahaU  of  JSJumootJ}  Following  die  comae  of  the  Morad,  no^ 
flowing  S.W.,  we  enter  the  Mahali  of  Elhanoos,  an  immense  plai 
crowned  with  villages.  The  chief  place  in  this  district  is  Mudoighmn 
the  Mauro  CaHrum  of  the  lower  empire ;  but  idiether  it  be  on  the  N.  or  i 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  geographers  are  at  issue,  as  it  has  never  been  visite 
by  European  travellers.  Rennel  places  it  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  moun 
tain-range  which  bounds  the  lake  of  Van,  and  N.W.  of  Aigish.  But  Kin 
nier,  who  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  his  route  from  Kbanoos  to  the  N.'M 
extremity  of  the  Van  lake,  has  confned  the  nuqia  of  De  Lisle  and  Reoni 
in  this  part  of  Armenia ;  for  had  it  been  in  the  position  assigned  in  diei 


^  This  is  Impossible ;  for  the  roote  firoiii  Aleppo  to  Aintab  Is  to  the  E.  of  N.,  an 
from  that  to  the  foot  of  the  Kanler- Daf  h  due  N.  where  the  Aksu  origlDates;  an 
Aintab  Is  placed*  in  Rinnier*s  own  map,  on  the  Alcsu,  wldch  is  there  made  to  ni 
&£.  from  the  Kanler-Uagh  to  the  Euphratet.  The  map  indeed  completely  contnHlici 
tlie  ttateooMBt. 
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I    MfS^  Kiwikr  mittt  lave  pwwed  it,  or  very  neir  it,  wben  be  itrack  the 
I    !LW.  tmf^  of  the  kJ&e.     Malasgherd,  therefore,  miut  be  placed  as  in  hie 
■ip^  H  the  mosth  of  the  rirer  of  Khaaooe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Morad  ; 
te  VB  hsfe  no  modetn  acconnt  of  the  pkice,  which  seenw  anciently  to 
a  city  of  eoneiderable  note^— N.W.  of  thu  it  the  city  or  lalher 
«f  KhanooSf  on  the  Bingbeulen.     The  hooees  are  bult  exacdy 
dencribed  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Armenians  in  hia 
ly,  almost  entireiy  mder  gronnd,  their  roofs  cohered  with 
oa  which  goats  and  sheep  graae.    Into  these  snbterraneons  ho^ela 
only  through  the  door,  which  is  seldom  left  open,  and  where 
and  dogs  are  accommodated  in  the  same  room  with  the  family* 
TUb  cwtoBi  is  still  prevalent  in  the  cold  monntain-districts,  where  the- 
ie  in— pportable  in  winter.     The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh* 
viUagee  are  Armenians,  and  apparently  very  poor  and  wretched^ 
the  wont  of  all  possible  governments. 
Jfooaft.]     S.W.  of  this  is  the  district  of  Mooth^  the  ancient  Moxoen^, 
lbs  town  of  Moosh  is  sitnated  on  the  Ak-Soo,  a  beantifol  small  stream 
mmng  N«W.  froos  the  Nemrood-Dagh  to  the  Morad.    The  valley  watered 
by  its  tianapaiBBt  stream  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  covered  with 
villages.     Moosh  is  rather  a  collection  of  small  villages  than  a 
Tlie  lirer  itself  is  the  Anamat  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Ar^iniat  of 
Most  of  the  villages  in  this  plain  are  inhabited  by  Armenians* 
Each  snail  ifirtrict  has  its  ehnrch  and  ecclesiastic,  subject  to  the  patriarch 
d  Eaeraoaa  ;  bmt  the  lower  ckssos  are  generally  so  poor  that  emigration  is 
yet  the  eaMgraats  generslly  return  to  enjoy  their  savings  amongst 
tiadred.    The  women  are  industrious,  and  employ  great  part  of  their 
ia  sptaiuBg  cotton  and  wooL     To  the  £.  of  the  plain  of  Moosh,  the 
••i  of  the  plain  of  the  upper  Morad  is  rich  and  froitftil,  and  the  climate 
thao  oa  the  table-hmd  of  Armenia ;  and  yet  scarcely  a  single  in* 
t  or  caltivated  field  is  here  seen.     These  fertile  meadows  have  long 
Wa  dnadoned  to  any  nomadic  tribe  who  may  choose  to  take  possession 
tf  them.    To  the  W.  of  Moosh  the  valley  contracts,  and  is  gradually  hem- 
■ed  m  on  both  sides  by  mountains ;  and  from  thence  to  Kebban,  where,  the 
Hiiad  joBBs  Uio  Kaiasou,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  intermediate 
csuDtry.     Some  towns  indeed  are  found  in  our  maps  on  this  lower  course 
4f  the  Morad,  but  concerning  them  nothing  is  known. — The  valley  of 
Kaarfoot  opens  on  the  Euphrates,  q)posite  that  of  Melitene ;  Karpoot 
IirI^  the  Charpoie  of  the  Byzantines,  and  sometimes  called  Kartbert,  is 
a  Tvkidi  fortress.     From  ^is  to  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Teis 
Ogkm-Bazaijid^  is  10  hours  journey. 

DiarheXnr  €md  Van.'}  Two  other  large  districts,  both  insulated  from 
As  rest  €»f  Armenia  by  mountains,  and  both  of  considerable  extent,  remain 
ts  be  described :  viz.  Diarbekir  en*  Diyarbekir,  and  Van.  The  former  occupies 
tbs  S.W.  angle  of  Armenia,  and  is  watered  throughout  its  whole  surface 
by  the  Tigris  and  its  numerous  branches.  Its  appellation  of  Diarbekir^  or 
'  dirtriet  of  Bekir,'  is  derived  from  Bekir  an  Arabian  chief,  who  is  said  to 
bare  nitrated  hither  with  a  colony  of  Arabians.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
pflriy  tenned  the  Hollow  Mesopotamia,  for  it  is  inclosed  by  mountains, 
mA  in  reality  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  though  included  by 
Aslemy  and  the  ancients  in  Armenia. — Commencing  where  the  Tigris 
aiBs  it  on  the  W.,  we  find  Argamay  a  mbing-town  in  the  gorge  of 
BiOQflt  Taunis« — Maadeny  another  mining-town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
cdebrstedfor  its  copper. — Ardish,  the  ancient  ^IWo^ero^^a,  or  Artagi-certa^ 
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ite  Armenian  capital,  situated  in  ^ia  diatrict,  was  taken  by  Sbapo<»r  li. 
378. — ^But  the  moat  noted  of  all  the  citiea  in  thia  diatrict  ia  Diarh^kiv 
aelf,  the  name  of  the  diatrict  being  rery  impropetiy  iJanafeirad  to  th^  caq 
tal.  Its  proper  appellation  ia  Kara^Amid  in  Tmrkiah,  or  *  tiM  b]» 
Amid,*  from  Amida^  its  inicaeat  name  nnder  the  aacoeaaon  of  CoastMitin 
We  do  not  find  it  bearing  thia  name  earlier  than  the  fouth  oentniy.  IVh 
name  it  previonsly  bore  ia  unknown ;  bnt  there  ia  reaaon  to  beKer^  tluKa 
existed  in  the  days  of  Strabo  mider  the  Aramean  appellation  of  CWrooAM 
eeria^  made  by  him  the  capital  of  Sophene^  and  which  district  he  pkKsee  i 
Armenia.  Pliny  placea  thia  aame  city  on  the  Tigris.  Conatan^va,  ti 
aon  of  Constantine,  having  repaired  and  refortified  it  aa  a  frontter-lbrtrai 
againat  Persia,  called  it  ConstanHoy  bnt  that  of  Amida  always  prevmllei 
The  wdls  and  houses  of  this  city  are  built  of  black  baaalt,  which  cirenia 
stance  has  originated  the  appellation  of  Kara-Amid.'*  The  form  of  til 
modem  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  is  walled  all  round  its  cireoDiferBBOi 
which  is  about  three  miles.  The  citadel  standa  on  the  N.E.  angle  of  th< 
city,  tod  overlooks  the  stream  of  the  Tigris  below.  Tlie  walla  have  vowm 
and  square  turrets  at  irregular  intervals,  and  being  high  and  atrongly  bvM 
appear  of  great  strength.  Respecting  its  population,  the  estimates  of  tna< 
vellers  are  notoriously  discordant.  San  Martin  estimatea  the  boeaes  m 
50,000,  and  the  inhabitanta  at  260,000 ;  Niebuhr  says  16,000  houaea  \ 
general  Gardanne  estimates  the  population  at  80,000 ;  Dupre  at  76,000 ; 
Buckingham  at  50,000 ;  Kmnier  at  38,000 ;  and  Trezel  at  8000  hoaan 
and  40,000  inhabitants.'^  Most  of  the  population  is  composed  of  IWkai. 
The  Armenians  are  estimated  by  Buckingham  at  1000  ftimilies,  ^e  Orien- 
tal catholics  at  600,  the  Syrians  at  400,  and  the  Ghreeks  at  60  ftuniliea. 
This,  if  correct,  is  a  sad  reduction  since  the  days  of  Tavemier;  who 
^t  there  were  more  than  S0,000  Christians  in  the  city,  of  whom 
thirds  were  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Nestorians  and  a  fow  Jaoobitea. 
There  are  26  mosques  with  and  without  domes,  20  hatha,  and  15  khaaa. 
The  Armeniana  have  two  churchea ;  the  S3rrians  and  Greeks  one  each ;  the 
Catholics  have  a  church  and  a  convent,  and  the  Jews  a  anaaU  synagogue. 
Of  the  khans,  that  of  Hassan  Pasha  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  superior  to 
any  at  OHa.  The  manufacturea  are  chiefly  silk  and  cotton-atofis  like 
thoae  at  Damascus,  printed  muslin  shawls  and  handkerchiefii,  morocco 


>*  This  species  of  rock  is  porous,  and  is  the  same  with  that  founa  over  all  the  Raman 
hi  Syria  and  the  plains  E.  of  the  Enphrates.  It  •PPfsn  to  follow  the  eonite  of  the 
river  all  the  w»y  down  lirom  DIarhekir  to  Jexeerah^  Dl-Omar,  and  MoaoL  It  is  alaa 
found  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbeldr  upwards  or  north-westwards  to  Ita 
source.  It  extends  westward  to  the  Karadgy-Dagler  or  <  hiack  mountains,'  and  then 
Mns  the  hasahle  basis  of  the  great  plain,  reaching  S.W.  to  Orfia.  The  nagsof  Om 
jtfaains  which  separatee  this  eirtenaiTe  yalley  from  Mesopotamia,  In  addition  to  its  mo- 
dem name  of  Jeod-at-Atwadf  has  the  more  common  appellation  of  Karadgy-Dagkt  *  the 
Mack  mountain,'  ftom  the  hlack  basaltic  rook  of  whicn  it  is  compooed;  and  It  piwei'tes 
thia  appellation  all  the  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Merdin,  when  the  white  Umestooe  pred»» 
ini"ttfTi  in  the  Jebel-Merain. 

^  The  ftrst  estimate  Is  certainly  a  most  monstrous  ezaneration  taken  from  the  Ar- 
menian geography  of  fluher  Ingigian,  an  AruMtiian  cathoUe.  Reepeeting  the  oChani  it 
la  imposnble  to  dedde.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Tavemier*s  tfane  thsns 
was  a  large  town  to  the  W.  of  the  city  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  with  an  ex- 
tensive  caravanaery,  where  the  caravans  to  and  mnn  Persia,  not  betnr  Mimttted  lain 
the  eKy,  naed  to  lodge.  Whether  this  place  still  exkta  traveUera  are  slknt.  If  it  dees 
«dst,  it  may  he  esteemed  a  large  suburb  of  the  place ;  and  half  a  league  distaot  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  was  another  large  village,  where  tlie  caravans  lodged.  We 
suspect  that  In  the  estimates  of  the  population,  they  are  wholly  oonflned  to  that  wttitai 
the  walls,  necleeting  that  of  the  suburbs ;  and  in  this  way  Gardanne  may  serhsps  be 
right.  At  aU  events,  the  diifereDce  between  16,000  and  8,000  houaei|  If  apfAied  (o  Iha 
Wull«^  city.  Is  unaccountable. 
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•ort^  artawnwi  the  mwt  bewlifal  in  «U  the  EM» 
for  woiring*  The  ekKhs  ooMQiaed  hen  an  pmtied  firoii 
EMeye,  hf  way  of  Aleppo^  as  well  ae  oioBt  of  (he  glaw  waie»  which  ia 
Fiae  mvaliQay  Cathmwy  nhaiidB,  apioea^  aaid  draga  an  hfoaghi 
Ia£%  thnvqgfa  Bagdad.  Moat  aitidea  oif  doawtic  iieoenity  an  pe^ 
casBd  cheap  and  ahwndant  ia  this  place  itom  ita  own  leaeyrcitay  and  the 
m&etnna  of  the  town  an  eeaipafent  to  meet  the  dwnawh  ef 
Hie  Hgria  m  alwaya  foidable  han»  except  when  awntted 
bf  oin  er  anow.  At  the  N^  head  below  the  dly,  it  ia  noi  wmm 
iOO  iMt  wkim,  and  the  conent  rant  at  the  nte  of  two  aulet  an 
KniBiaiheldr  N«W.  to  the  Enphntea,  and  &E.  to  Meidin,  the  whole 
oaatry  ia  infated  adth  hordes  of  Koordt,  ao  that  no  tn^eller  can  pan 
iba^  wiUwnt  an  eKort.  The  poaition  of  Diarbekir  ia  37*  55^  N.  laL 
miSSr^^R.  kmg.  The  tnvelling  diataace  fram  Merdin  ia  18 
weS  B.  niiea,  and  172  £.from  Malathya. 

LUirici  ^  VanS^  Tbia  dittricty  wholly  incloaed  by  BMNUMaina^ 
the  S.E.  angle  of  Armenia*  The  lake  on  the  benks  of  which  the  dittnel 
nd  city  an  aitunted,  bpa  been  described  ao  fiv  as  onr  imperfect  infonaa 
twa  pmaHited.  The  city  itself,  the  capital  of  the  district  and  the  aeat  of 
a  fMha»  ia  called  Vau^  ^m  eoat  '  a  fortrcss»'  in  the  Annenianlangw^ja. 
Bat  its  proper  name  sbonld  have  been  Stmxramocmia.  It  has  been  identit 
fisd  by  aD  the  modern  geographers  with  the  Artemita  of  Ptolemy ;  bat 
^is  it  appears  from  Schoke,  is  a  mistake ;  as  Artemita^  or  Artwmi,  liea 
s  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Van,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  it.  The 
Anaaniana  sometimes  call  Artamit,  Shamiramakerl^  or  *  the  city  of  Semir* 
aas,*  becnnae  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  fonnd  there,  iditch  they  ascribe 
ts  ihst  cdebmted  amazon.  It  is  stili  a  ^ery  considerable  town,  on  the 
Uaks  of  the  ShameramoMUi  ixr  '  rirer  of  Semiramis.'  It  is  the  city  and 
astle  of  Van,  which  compoae  the  ancient  Semiramocerta,  or  the 

of  the  noodem  Armenians,  and  not  Artemita."    The  city  and 


"  Tkai  SiBiii  ■mil  wm  the  foimdnn  of  the  casde  and  dty  Is  mlBrmed  hj  Mmss  of 
Chflraie,  in  his  Armenian  liistory  ;  andlie  foonds  his  assertion  on  tlie  anthoritr  of  a 
ijprnn  writer,  Masibas  Catina,  who  oompoaed  his  work  140  jaars  before  Christ.  Ho 
M  hiwarlf  irlnrnl  thr  andent  moniunents  of  Van,  and  lias  glTen  a  long  and  inteicat« 

aaeoomit  af  them.  What  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the  memory  of  Semiramis  b 
preKTred  in  Armenia,  not  only  amon^  the  native  population  Itself,  bnt  also 
iBH^it  ibe  KiMvds.  Both  they  and  the  Armenians  give  the  name  of  Schameramn' 
icktmr.  or  Sl  kumMframm  akrawj  that  Is, '  the  water  or  torrent  of  Semiramis,*  to  a  very  con» 
iiVrihk  stream  of  water,  which  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Van,  at  a  small  distance 
ts  the  SLW.  of  the  dty  of  that  name ;  and  which  is  called  SchameranuuUf  or  <  the  ri- 
fwefSenairHBia^'by  the  Mnasulmen  of  the  country.  The  tradition  b  not  wholly 
■ik^nra»  eveonmonc  the  Arabian  writers  themselves;  as  Maasoudi  in  his  Hamnidf^ 
ttoM,  or  *  Golden  Msadowa»*  comnosed  in  A.  D.,  9iS»  has  mentioned  her  husband 
Saw,  and  the  conquests  she  made  m  that  part  of  Armenia,  where  she  founded  the 
dir  of  Van.  Ue  calls  her  Somiramj  and  mys  that  ihe  reigned  40  yean  after  the  death 
rftemm.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  therefore,  that  Van  is  a  very  ancient  dty ; 
ad  that  its  erection  is  one  of  the  many  architectural  labours  which  antiquity  has  aa- 
dfaed  to  Semiramis.  Although  its  name  of  Semiramocerta  was  known  to  D'AnriUs^ 
ictno  notice  was  taken  of  the  fiact  among  European  hktorians  and  geographers  tUl 
^vy  lalelyy  when  Mr  Schulze,  a  German  professor  at  GieoMu,  waa  sent  on  a  literary 
'-'-^  -  ta  the  £ast  hy  Baron  Damas,  Fnnch  minister  for  foreign  affisirs,  in  ISSol 
oCber  olgects  preKribed  M.  Schnlze,  one  was  to  yialt  the  antiquities  of  Van, 
hy  Moses  of  Chorene.  This  he  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and 
fcu^  tho  reJartnn  of  Moses  strictlv  accordant  with  fact.  He  has  there  dlsoorered  a 
mtnamher  of  enndform  inscription^  which  he  copied  and  sent  to  Paris,  tobeinspect- 
alby  the  aaslemy  of  inscriptions,  and  the  Asiatic  sodetv ;  and  an  account  of  them  hat 
glvvB  hy  Saint  Martin  In  the  Kouveau  Journal  jisialiqucj  for  September  ISIia. 
IS  cRuadlorm  inscriptions  are  of  various  agen,  and  different  forms,  and  with  the  e]E- 
,  Ian  of  a  trilingual  inscription  in  honour  of  Xerxes,  thoy  are  alt  more  andent  than 
thmt  «f  FencpoUSi    The  Median  and  Assyrian  cundform  characters  here  found  are 
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tie  of  Van  are  situated  at  the  eeateni  eztremitf  of  tlie  hke.    'Hie 

k  built  npoo  a  high  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  which  extends  an  liotu'fl 
walk  from  E.  to  W.,  aod  its  base  is  contigaons  to  the  walb  of  theeity.   la 
the  interior  of  the  rock  are  still  seen  many  immeose  ezcavations  ■•^^^^^ 
by  the  ancients.     On  the  sonth  side  is  an  aperture  cut  in  the  hard  marbte 
rock,  with  astonishing  labour,  which  leads  to  a  very  beautilU  chambea^ 
The  whole  length  of  this  aperture  is  filled  with  cuneiform  inscriptions* 
On  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  appear  sculptured  in  different  places,  oomkII 
crosses  and  human  figures.     We  hare  no  account  of  the  size  and  populA^ 
tion  of  Van,  from  Schulze,  nor  indeed  from  any  one  else,  as  the  place  Imi« 
been  very  seldom  visited  by  European  trarellerB.     We  can  only  gather 
that  it  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  a  pashalic.     Its  lati- 
tude in  Kinnier's  map  is   38*  40^ ;  but  its  longitude  is  uncertain. — AkUU^ 
the  Chaiial  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  was  once  a  place  of  great  iroportaocse^- 
in  the  frequent  wars  which  have  desolated  Armenia ;   at  present  it  is    m 
mere  casabafiy  or  *  large  village,'  of  1000  houses,  under  the  govemmena  of 
a  Koordbh  chief. — Near  Argish,  called  Addiaouz  by  Sherefeddin,  is  the 
famous  rock  of  serpents,  or  the   llanUuch,     On  this  rock  Schulze  foiitt<f 
two  cuneiform  inscriptions.*-2>aA«r  is  a  Koordish  village,  near  whicb 
Schulze  found  a  most  magnificent  cuneiform  inscription  of  87  fines,  bm 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  sculptured  but  yesterday.'* 

IIU — KOORDISTAUN. 

Ancient  Geography^  The  name  KoordUtaun  signifies  *  the  country 
of  the  Koords.'  In  ancient  times  the  Carduchiy  or  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Koords,  possessed  this  district  called  from  them  Karduchia^ 
Karduene,  Korduene,  Gordyene^  and  Cordttene,  In  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  it  was  a  distinct  country  both  from  Armenia  and  Assyria,  having^ 
Eastern  Armenia  oa  the  N.,  and  Western  Armenia  on  the  W.,  the  Cen- 
trites  being  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  lateral  ridge  of  Zaco 
divided  it  on  the  S.  E.  from  Assyria,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  It  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Tlgranes  that  Carduchia  or  Corduene  formed  a  distinct  prc^ 
vince  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  Tigranocerta  being  the  capital.  Dovra 
to  the  time  of  Schabonr  II.  it  was  always  considered  a  province  or  dtS" 
trict  of  Armenia,  having  Zabdicene  on  the  S.,  Adiabene  on  the  S.  E.^ 
Moxoene  or  the  district  of  Moosh  on  the  N.W.,  Arzanene  on  the  W.,  while 
the   mountains   of  Hatarash  formed  its   N.  and  N.  £.  frontier,  which 


more  neat  and  distinct  than  the  PereepoHtan.  The  other  cuneiform  ohanusten 
leas  than  those  on  the  Bahylonish  hricks,  bat  lai^ger  than  those  on  th«  Persqralltaa 
monuments,  yet  they  have  a  dose  connection  with  tlie  Assyrian  characters.  It  iapro- 
hable,  says  Saint  Martin,  that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  age  of  Semlramls  heraelf. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  reckon  this  a  yery  extraordinary  discovery,  as  it  not  only  aseor* 
tains  the  ezistenoe  of  this  oelehrated  historical  personage,  hat  abo  ooafirms  the  tmdt  of 
what  has  been  said  of  tlie  wonderAil  buildings  ascribed  to  her,  in  Assyria  and  Media, 
as  well  as  Armenia,  by  Diodorus  Slculus,  Strabo,  and  others  of  the  ancients.  It  adaa 
carries  back  the  origin  of  idphabetical  characters  to  a  most  remote  antiqnity,  an  aat^ 
foity  lar  anterior  to  the  age  of  Semiramis. 

**  It  must  be  here  remarked,  that  the  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  or  rather  acah^ 
tore,  on  all  the  monuments  at  Van  and  Its  vicinity,  is  altogether  different  fron  tfia 
trilingual  inscriptions,  at  FersepoUs  and  Morgaub,  and  those  on  the  Babylonlah  htieka 
and  cylindors.  Amongst  these,  the  trilinguil  Inscription  of  Xerxes  Is  the  onW  osm 
which  belongs  to  the  systems  now  known  In  Europe,  and  which  has  been  deeyphered 
by  Saint  Mutln.  If  the  expression  mar  be  allowed,  It  Is  modem,  when  oompnrc4 
with  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  others  copied  by  Schulso.  These  reoently  dlaeovesed 
Inscriptions  have  g&Tcn  an  importance  to  tlie  liuce  and  city  of  Van,  In  the  mind  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  philologist,  whidi  they  will  nerer  lose.  Their  names  will  hcooo* 
forth  be  aaaoolated  with  the  reooUectlone  of  a  Semlramls  and  a  XerxeSi 
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Hpntoi  it  horn  Ae  district  «f  Van.  By  PuAemjy  Goidyeae  k  plaeed 
■  the  &  E.  of  Armenia,  and  to  the  £•  of  the  eoaroet  of  the  TigriB.  In 
bfiiUe  tibe  first  district  to  the  E.  of  the  sources  of  that  river  is  Bagrtmm 
fawp  next  Gardyem^  next  Cortma  the  easteni  pert  of  Gordyene,  and 
Ae  the  Mardiy  dbe  eestemmost  of  all,  and  dearly  conesponding  to  the 
^Ms  ef  the  iBodem  Amadia  which  is  sepaimted  from  the  valley  of  the 
KUoar  hy  a  range  of  monntaiiw  on  the  W. 

JMem  Bimw§daries,'2       B«t  the  modem  Koordistann  is  of  fiur  larger 

Bat  than  tiie  Cardndia  of  Xenophon,  or  ^  Cordnene  of  the  aadenta, 

•  it  oomprdiendB  all   the  tract  from  the  source  of  the  Susan  braadi  of 

iheKhaboor  to  that   of   the  Little  Zab ;  or  from  41*  to  47*  £.  long.     If 

i  iis  be  drawn  from   the  eoarce  of  the  Susan,  and  prolonged  S.E.  till 

it  ttike  the  Tigris,    12   miles  abore  Jezeerah-nl-Omar,  it  will  xeprssent 

^  N.W.  boandary  of  Koordistann ;  and  if  the  line  be  carried  along  the 

Utaf  the  Tigris  all  the  way  S.E.  till  it  strike  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 

nh  ^  little  Zah,  it  -will  represent  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Koordistanu. 

Aaidber  %ne  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Little  Zab  N.E.  to  its  most 

wAstslKan  Bonrcey   -where  the  Zagros  meets  the  Koordistaun  range, 

vinpicsent  its  south-eastem  frontier.     On  the  north,  the  mountains 

if  Msodi  and  the  Nemrood-Dagh  separate  it  from  the  yalley  of  the  south- 

tnlKaadh  ef  the  Suphratee ;  the  range  of  the  Halarash  separates  it  from 

ihs  distnct  of  Van.     On  the  N.E.  it  is  separated  fit>m  Aderbeidjan  by  the 

cattiaaadon  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh  frt>m  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 

tatiiiimost  bead   ef  the  Hatarash,  all  the  way  S.E.  till  it  strikes  the 

■sst  wKtheni  sonrce   of  the  Little  Zab  near  Yeltomar,  where  it  is  sepa- 

Med  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Tuttawa  which  runs 

H,N.E.  to    the  Jigattay,  a  rirer  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Oormeeab. 

Iism  this  point  the  Koordistann  range  runs  E.  and  then  due  Sn  seporat- 

■g  Taddah  Koerdistaan  from  the  province  of  Ardelaa  or  Persian  Koor- 

<HiliBn,  tail  it  nkeets  the  Zagros  or  Aiagba-Dagh. 

Koordith  TribetS^  According  to  father  Garzoni,  who  spent  18  years 
<s  a  Catht^  missionary  amongst  the  Koords,  this  extensive  region  contains 
^  principalities  belonging  to  as  many  independent  and  distinct  Koordish 
tnbcsy  namely :  the  BuilUiy  the  Sciambo  or  Kiari  Koords,  the  JBaldinan 
SoordMy  the  BoUani,  and  the  large  prindpality  of  Kara^Ujioian.  Besides 
these  five  principelitiea,  we  find  the  Rawandian  or  Retvandoozi  Koords 
ts  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  lake  of  Van,  amounting  to  100,000  families, 
md  completely  independent  both  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  power. 
Hie  padmlicB  of  Kirkook  and  SoUpnania  form  part  of  the  upper  Koordi- 
staaa ;  and  we  suspect  the  Kara^Djolan  of  Gaizoni  and  Niebuhr  to  be  the 
Kara  Ckoran  of  Ker  Porter,  of  which  the  pashalic  of  Solymania  is  a  part. 
Ihe  Orkiane  near  the  head  of  the  Great  Zab  are  quite  different  from  the 
Koovde,  and  are  perhaps  of  Hyrcanian  descent.  The  Sokmans  are 
and  robbers,  who  make  predatory  incursions  into  Armenia.  A 
of  Koordish  tribes  inhabit  or  roam  in  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir, 
m  the  Anwrgan  Koords  and  others,  but  these  make  no  part  of  Koordi* 
ataan  pcypnlation.  Other  tribes,  as  the  HaideranltUy  the  Djeliofy  the 
MaimoudeeSf  the  SepehgU,  who  kept  the  whole  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try in  a  broil  by  their  intestine  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Sdiulze  in  his  route 
from  Khaaoos  to  Betlis.  Respecting  the  amount  of  Koordish  popu- 
lobon  we  have  no  data ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as  the  five  prin- 
dpafitiea  collectively  can  raise  more  than  60,000  men  ;  and  were  they  as 
they  are  brave  they  might  easily  be  masters  of  all  Armenia  and 


KoordistaoD.  'But  anardby  and  want  of  priacipk  faaVa  alwitys  prereiata 
them  from  beoomiBg  powerful.  Each  tribe  continaes  a(  war  with  wM^kMm 
and  the  whole  coontry  is  divided  against  itself.  Their  goyemmeia^ 
entirely  on  the  old  feudal  principle  to  long  prevalent  in  Europe ;  and  wImc 
while  it  lasted  kept  every  country  in  that  region  in  misery,  and  the  pec»p] 
in  abject  yassalage.  Under  such  a  system  no  country  can  ever  beooaa 
powerful  or  enlightened.  According  to  our  imperfect  information  ever 
▼illagiB  has  its  chi^  who  b  vassal  to  ^  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  only  ao  Um 
as  that  chief  is  able  to  enforce  obedience.  Acooiding  to  Gvsoni  th 
AtfireUa^  or  small  tribes,  often  revolt  and  depose  their  chiefs*  Xb 
ilmost  constant  state  of  anarchy  arising  from  diis  cause  has  sepavwtei 
many  Koordish  tribes  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  forced  tben 
to  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  lead  ; 
wandering  life,  like  the  Arabs  or  Turcomans.  These  expatriated  wtba 
dering  tribes  are  computed  at  140,000  tents,  or  as  many  fighting  t^ei 
scattered  through  the  plains  of  Enseroom,  Erivan  in  Russian  AnneiiMi 
Diarbekir,  Sivas,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  places.  They  differ  frona 
the  Turcomans  in  the  following  respects :  they  set  a  high  nJua  on  Bobk 
blood,  paying  great  respect  to  hereditary  rank;  they  are  every  where  coo* 
eidered  as  open  and  avowed  robbers ;  and  among  them  the  bridegroom 
buys  his  bride.  The  Koords  have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  pkjr* 
siognomy,  and  an  imposing  look ;  they  are  capable  of  any  enterprise  how- 
erer  arduous ;  their  language  is  Persian  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Chaldae, 
and  they  use  the  Persian  character ;  a  mooUah  who  understands  the  Per* 
aiaa  language  is  kept  as  a  teacher  in  every  village ;  Mahommedaniam  ia 
here  conjoined  with  various  superstitious  notions,  arising  from  renmaata  of 
the  old  Manichean  and  Magian  systems.  Above  100,000  Koords  are 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  aclmowledge  the  authority  of  two  hereditary 
patriarchs :  one^  named  Simeon,  residing  at  Kodgiamiai  near  Julameridc* 
who  has  five  sufiragan  bishops  under  him, — and  another,  named  Mar 
Elias,  vriio  has  13  bishops  under  him.  The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary, 
descending  from  uncle  to  nephew ;  and  the  bishops  are  often  ordained  ad 
the  age  of  IS.     The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read. 

Territory  of  the  Bidlisu']     The  Bidlm  occupy  the  most  western  part 
of  Koordistaun  Proper,  having  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir  on  the  W. ;  die 
Tigris  on  the  S.  W. ;  the  principality  of  Amadia  on  the  E« ;  the  Nemrood- 
D^  on  the  N.W.;  and  the  Hatarash  on  the  N.     This  district  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  Carduehia  of  Xenopboo,  and  the  Corduene  of  the 
Romans.    It  is  trarersed  by  mountains  in  all  directions.     The  Hatarash 
runs  E.  and  W.,  and  is  separated  from  the  great  range  of  Niphaies  by  an 
intervening  plateau   of   five  miles  width;   and  the  lateral  ranges  from 
the  Nemrood-Dagh  form  the  long  yalleys  of   the  Susan  and  Kh^>oor 
rivers.     The  valley  of  the  Susan  river  is  parted  from  the  great  valley  of 
Diarbekir  by  the  range  which,  running  S.  £.  from  the  Nemrood-Dagh> 
skirts  its  right  bank,  runs  on  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  fmms 
below  Jeaeerah-ul-Omar,  the  mountains  of  Alyoudi^  whidi  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,and  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  until 
its  confluence  with  the  Khaboor.—- Another  range  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Khaboor  from  that  of  the  Susan  runs  parallel  with  the  former  stream 
till  it  joins  the  Susan  or  Hazirsu  6  miles  above  the  city  of  Zako.    Thk 
range  also  is  very  lofty. — A  third  lateral  range  sldrts  the  valley  of  the 
Khaboor  on  the  lefi  hand  or  the  E.  separating  it  from  the  district  of 
w  the  Marde  of  the  ancients,  running  S.  E.  with  the  Khshtfor 
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ivwlMle  of  ifti  come,  and  finning  st  hs  a  E.  temkiadMi  the  nnge  of 
^Zaho'Dmgk.  Thw  k  the  range  which  the  10,000  Greeks  bad  to  enm 
«B»  brag  stopped  in  their  farther  progretB  iqi  the  T^rb  bjr  tUs  lofty 
oi^  whidi  oune  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  riyer.  It  took  them  e  whde 
dif '■  MPch  ere  Uiey  got  beyond  the  first  ridge  which  bounde  on  the  K 
As  mnvw  pUa,  and  arrived  in  the  recesses  of  the  Cardnchiaa  BMimiaias, 
ikoi^  irfuch  they  had  to  march  7  days  snoessMvely  till  they  reached  the 
flf  ^  Centrites.  All  these  ranges  except  the  Hatarash  are  con. 
~  with  other  ranges  nmmng  between,  so  that  the  whole  comtry  seems 
of  net  work,  so  interlined  is  it  with  monntains.  The  whole  read 
Bstiis  to  Sert  is  threog^  Talleys  and  over  moontatnoos  ranges,  the 
of  one  of  which  Kinnier  makes  3  miles,  by  a  road  the  worst  he 
rer  seen.  Another  nigged  range  cost  him  S  hoars  to  ascend ;  and 
the  amnmit  was  gained  nothing  was  seen  bnt  a  labyrinth  of  moan* 
gleBB^  aad  valleys,  the  hills  steep  and  craggy,  their  tops  white  with 
and  the  glena  wild,  deep,  and  narrow. 
JSr  &aait  attd  Khaboor.'^  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sumn  or  Hadr- 
«  aed  the  Khdboor.  The  former  rises  in  the  Niphetes,  to  the  N.W.  of 
Sert  snd  to  the  W.  of  BetBs,  an  iatervening  range  separatmg  its  sooice 
Md  ODBiae  from  those  of  the  Khaboor.  It  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than 
As  Khaboor,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  tributary."  The  Khaboor  is  the  Cbi- 
frikt  of  XeooplKm,  and  the  Nicephorius  or  '  river  of  victory'  of  Tacitos, 
who  9OTe  to  it  ^lis  ampliation  from  the  memonible  victory  gained  on  its 
kadci  by  LociiIIvb  over  the  immense  and  ill-discipUned  rabble  of  Tigranes. 
It  is  composed  of  two  streams  which  flow  throngh  Betlis :  the  one  from 
die  Haaarash  aoomitains  4  miles  N^ — and  the  other  from  the  W.  of  Betlis. 
It  nma  S.S.W.  to  Sert,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  a  travelling  distance  of 
M  BffitiBh  milea,  and  passes  the  plain  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  that  place. 
h  m  then  80  yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  nnfordable. 
it  nma  dienoe  S.  £•  till  it  meets  &e  Haarsn  mentioned  above.  The 
emfaioed  atream,  after  forming  an  island  on  which  is  astoated  the  town  of 
Zabs  meets  the  Tigris  15  miles  below. 

Soii  and  Produce*']  Though  tins  territory  be  monntainons  and  mgged, 
dtt  valleya  io  most  places  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  rice,  millet,  vines, 
aHl  fraks.  Several  of  the  valleys  to  the  W.  of  Uie  Khaboor  produce  large 
traps  of  wheat  and  barley.  Li  the  vicinity  of  Betlis,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cheify,  sold  walnut-trees,  are  numerous  and  productive,  and  the  vineyards 
sf  Coolty  produce  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  But  the  principal  part  of 
^  land  is  posture,  and  the  natives  prefer  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vege- 
to  that  of  grain.  The  gardens  tn  the  vicinity  of  Betlis  are  irri- 
by  small  canals  which  convey  the  water  from  the  rivers  or  monn- 
snid  ooosidering  the  Koords  to  be  a  very,  illiterate,  rude,  ignorant 
peapie,  they  well  understand  the  art  of  hydraulics.  Some  of  their  aque- 
daels  convey  water  for  6  miles,  and  are  small  trenches  cut  round  the  sides 
ef  the  hills,  where  the  level  is  preserved  with  the  nicest  precision  without 
dttSBBaiiest  aid  from  mathematical  instruments.  Wine  is  still  as  abundant 
Si  Xenophon  found  it  20  centuries  rince  in  all  the  Carduchian  villages* 
The  aidea  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  oak,  ash,  apple,  pear, 

*  la  an  the  modem  mspS  Imt  that  of  Kinnier  iti  ooune  is  drawn  doe  S.  to  the 
fyw«,  aai  la  Sdsntiilcd  as  tho  Eraen  branch  of  the  Tigris ;  whersas  it  is  not  a  bnmeh 
sfths  Hcru  at  all,  but  of  the  Khaboor,  and  mns  more  than  120  British  miles  S.E. 
-fill  it  joins  that  alnaa  undor  the  name  of  the  Hazirsa  6  milea  above  25ako^  where  it 
halaife 
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plum^  muXberrfp  and  wftlnat-treea.  So  abun^lantiy  clothed  wilh  tl 
majestic  oftk  are  the  Koordiataun  mountains  throughout  their  whole  emtea 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nemrood-Dagh,  and  from  the  valley  of  Disrlieic 
to  the  high  plateau  of  Media,  that  they  are  called  the  Daroo  moantMai 
or  *  the  mountains  of  oaks.'^  Gall  nuts  are  consequently  very  nboiulflai 
and  in  many  places  the  poorer  Koords  live  for  months  auccesaiTely  oi 
milk,  cheese,  and  bread  made  of  acorns. 

Cilif  of  Bellis,2     The  city  of  Betlis,  the  capital  of  this  Koordish  dia 
trict,  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear-treea»  h 
the  very  heart  of  the  Hatarash  mountainsy  and  watered  by  the  two  atream 
whose  confluence  forms  the  Khaboor.    In  figure  the  city  reaembleo  a  cmb 
of  which  the  castle,  a  fine  old  building,  is  the  body,  and  the  claws  an 
represented  by  the  ravines  which  branch  out  in  many  directions.     It  is  m 
ancient  a  city  that,  according  to  Koordish  tradition,  it  was  founded  a  littk 
after  the  flood  by  a  direct  descendant  of  Noah.     The  houses  are  admi< 
rably  built  of  hewn  stone,  flat-roofed,  and  far  the  most  part  surroanded 
with  orchards.     The  streets  being  generally  steep  are  difficult  of  ascent ; 
and  each  house  seems  of  itself  a  petty  fortress.     Many  of  them  have  large 
windows  with  pointed  arches  like  the  Gothic.     The  castle,  partly  iolia- 
bited  and  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  very  antique  structure,  standing  upon  an  in« 
Bulated  and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.    It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  beys  of  Koordi* 
staun, — a  most  powerful  race  till  ruined  by  fjBimily  feuds.     The  walls  era 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  ramparts  are  about  100  feet  high.     The  city 
contains  30  mosques,  8  Armenian  churches,  4  public  baths,  several  khana^ 
and  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are  Mahommedans,  and  the 
other  half  Armenian  Christians.     The  streams  which  water  the  city  ia 
different  directions  are  crossed  by  more  than  20  bridges,  each  of  one  arch, 
and  built  of  stone.     The  bazaars  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  provi* 
sions ;  but  most  other  articles,  as  cloths,  hardware,  and  other  goods  are 
excessively  dear,  and  not  always  to  be  procured.     Merchants  sometimee 
Tenture  to  bring  goods  in  well  armed  caravans ;  but  the  state  of  the  country 
is  such  that  they  are  in  constant  dread  of  plunder  and  death.     Betlis  is 
nominally  subject  to  a  Koordish  bey  appointed  by  the  pasha  of  Moosh  $ 
but  the  real  authority  is  possessed  by  the  khan  of  the  Koords, — the  de« 
scendant  of  a  long  line  of  feudal  lords,  formerly  masters  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory.    This  khan  has  of  late,  according  to  Kinnier,  become  in 
a  certain   degree  subject  to  the  Porte,  and  pays  it  an  annual  tribute* 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  days  of  Tavemier  who  passed  through  thia 
district  in  his  route  to  Van  and  Tauris.     The  khan  of  Betlis  could  then 
raise  an  army  of  25,000  horsemen  and  a  large  body  of  iufantry ;  and  could 
whenever  he  pleased  stop  all  caravans  from  passing  his  territory  ia  any 
direction  :  the  mountain  passes  being  so  narrow  that  10  men  could  easily 
defend  them  against  1000.     The  city  was  then  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
the  subjects  of  the  neighbouring  beys  or  pashas,  who  could  there  dwell  ia 
perfect  security.  The  latitude  of  Betlis,  according  to  Kinnier,  b  38*  3(K  N«» 
and  the  longitude  42'  50^  £.    It  is  20  miks  S.  W.  of  the  hke  of  Van. 

SerL']  About  54  travelling  miles  S.S.W.  of  BeUis  is  the  cauban  of 
Serl,  the  ancient  Tigranocerla,  so  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  Lncallus» 
It  lies  in  a  small  plain  watered  by  the  Khabour, — the  very  plain  visited  by 
the  10,000  Grades  alter  seven  days'  successive  toilsome  march  through 

••  TkU appeUatiim  aCrikincly  reMmblet  Chs  Greek  AtSt  'anosk:*  wkeaee tke  www 
•hippen  of  oiiks  were  called  driuds. 
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At  Cmdrndama  movatefaMk    Tlie  erection  of  Tlgniaocena,  and  peopling  it 
wak  iko  prioooan  brong^  fnm  Syria  and  Cappadocia  by  that  weakest  of 
■mtigM,  Tigianesy  is  an  eminent  inetance  of  the  absurdity  of  founding 
avt  titj  m  a  place  irfaere  the  natnre  of  the  country  rendered  it  impoa- 
fUa  for  a  namemfoa  and  condensed  population  to  subsist.     The  rugged 
■^mfftT*"!  aoROondiiig  ^e  plain,  and  rendering  access  difficult,  were  an 
iBii|wnUe  obstacle  in  the  way  of  oonuneroe ;  and  the  territory  was  not 
■fiaoatlyprodactxTe  to  ai^^KHt  a  great  agricultural  population*     Its  sole 
nkronro  aa  a  great  and  populous  city  depended  on  the  presence  of  a 
pmti  and  its  luuiiaioiia  retainers.     So  soon  as  the  city  was  captured,  and 
Tapaaes  atrij^ied  4»i  his  power,  the  place  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
alia  ntnnied  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  Tigranocerta,  as  Strabo  in- 
ns, was  reduced  almost  to  a  dssort.     It  howeTer  retained  some  im- 
till  taken,  by  the  Arabs.     The  ruins  of  Tigranocerta,  as  the  bey 
•f  the  place  told  Kiimier,  may  be  traced  for  6  miles  in  length,  from  the 
kaoks  oif  the  Kbabonr  to  the  village  of  Wamour.     The  present  town  is  3 
nles  fipom  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  ccmtains  a  college  and  Armenian 
dbrdi,  and  3000  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  Mohammedans,  and  partly 
Obntians  oi  the  Armenian,  Chaldean,  and  Neetorian  sects.     The  people 
■  the  place  and  yicinity  are  notorious  thieves,  though  at  the  same  time 
ibeysre  rtary  hospitable  to  strangers.     The  customary  dress  of  the  Koorda 
ii  the  vicinity  of  Sort  is  a  long  robe ;  but  in  that  of  BetEs  and  Moosh 
^ey  wear  a  sort  of  stuff  stripped  like  Highland  tartan.    In  every  sense 
•f  the  word,  the  chief  of  Sert  is  a  powerful  feudal  lord,  exactly  resem- 
li^  the  chief  of  a  Highland  dan  some  centuries  since.     The  geographi- 
es position  of  Sert  is  in  38^  N.  kt.  and  42*  40"  £.  long. 

Jeuerah-ul-OmarJ]  To  the  S.  of  Sert,  10  British  miles  direct  distance, 
a  ^K  Kooidish  principality  of  Jezeerah-fd-Omar,  the  Zabdicene  of  the 
■cxBts»  inhabited  by  Uie  Bottani  Koords.  It  is  a  narrow  stripe  on  the 
yt  bank  of  the  Tigris,  betwixt  it  and  the  range  of  Al«Judi,  which  sepa- 
Btes  it  from  the  vdley  of  the  Hazirsu ;  in  oUier  words,  it  comprehends 
Ac  faOey  of  the  Tigris,  from  its  issue  out  of  the  narrow  gorge  formed 
ly  ihe  junction  of  die  Masius  and  Niphates,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah, 
&£.  to  ita  juneUon  with  the  IQiaboor  river,  and  the  range  of  the  Zako- 
D^gh. — Jezeerak^  the  ancient  Bezabde^  ia  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Tipkf  fomied  by  a  deep  bend  of  the  river.  The  island  b  low  and  sandy, 
MTOimded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  reach  dpee  to  die  edge  of  the 
mer.  The  dty  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  the  re- 
taaera  of  the  hakim  or  chief,  who  is  professedly  a  robber,  and  who  ex- 
tsrtcd  2000  piastres  from  Kinnier  and  the  caravan  which  he  accompanied, 
phtnly  telling  him,  that,  unless  he  paid  it,  he  and  all  the  caravan  would 
W  pot  to  death.  The  abode  of  this  Koordish  villain,  once  a  princely 
paSice,  ia  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
lihdL  basalt,  like  that  of  Diarbekir,  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Naiarwut.'}  About  18  miles  S.E.  of  Jezeerah  is  Naharvan,  a  Chal- 
dan  viDage,  at  the  base  of  the  mountams  of  AUYudi^  or  the  Juda-Dagk, 
These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Nestorian,  Chaldean, 
tad  Armenian  sects.'^ 

*^Oa  this  range  tlie  voioe  of  aoeaent  iraditioa  declnres  the  Sept-aUN'uh,  or  <ark  of 

Xah,*  to  bavo  reeted  after  the  waghal-^-4t/phoon,  or  deluge,  had  ceased.     This  tradi- 

•Bfcient  ae  the  Chaldeans  thennelvee,  aa  Beroeua  declares ;  and  is  dually  cur- 

Bgst  the  Christians  aod  Mohammedans  of  this  district.     A  villager  of  Nahar- 

cd  Kiimier  that  he  had  often  seen  th^  renuuns  of  Noah's  ark  on  a  lofty  peak 

Mtind  the  village.   This  peak  is  the  Themanin  of  the  Orioatala^  sigatlying  <  eighty/  b»> 
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ZaeoJ}  S.£'  of  Nabarran  is  the  petty  KoMdiah  principality  of 
the  residence  of  Capot-Pasba.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Kfaabon 
15  miles  N.E.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  and  conesponds  to  tli 
Saccopodes  of  Strabo.  The  Khabonr  here  bathes  the  N.W.  base  of  tih 
Zako  menntains,  a  long  and  lofty  range  mnning  neariy  £.  and  W.  Th 
defile  through  this  range  into  the  plains  of  Assyria  is  6  miles  in  lengd 
Zaco  is  the  most  considerable  place  between  Jesseerah  and  Mosul,  and  i 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  which  produces  a  gpreat  quantity  of  excel 
lent  fruits ;  and  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  who  passed  this  district  in  hi 
fiunous  retreat,  the  Tillages  abounded  in  wines,  and  here  were  great  qtma 
titles  of  provisions  laid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country. 
.  The  Baldinan  Koords,']  £.  of  the  Bedlisi  Koords  are  the  Baldinai 
Koords,  separated  from  them  by  the  range  of  Al-Khabour.  Amadia^  tliei 
capital,  is  Uie  ancient  Marde,  The  Koordish  chief  of  this  principslity 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  is  in  reality  an  independ 
eoX,  hereditary  prince,  descended  from  the  house  of  Al-Abbaa,  wfaieli  fan 
more  than  5  centuries  reigned  at  Bagdad,  and  whose  sucoesson  haye,  erei 
since  the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  from  Bagdad,  reigned  at  Amadis.  £l< 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Koordistauu,  and  is  sot- 
ereign  over  31  districts,  well-peopled,  and  rich  in  com  and  wine^  and  in- 
habited by  Koords,  Nestorians,  Chaldeans,  and  Catholics.  Amadia  u 
ntnated  on  a  mountain,  whose  ascent  occupies  more  than  an  hoar,  by  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps  cut  oat  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  large  city,  and  htt  a 
great  arched  bazaar  in  the  centre,  full  of  merchants'  shops.  Many  of  the 
native  Koords  bring  their  tobacco  and  gall-nuts  to  sell  here.  The  city  ia 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  springs  half 
way  down  the  hill.     It  is  72  mUes  N.N.W.  of  Mosul. 

The  Sciambo  KoordsJ}  N.  of  the  Baldinaa  Koords,  and  S.of  the  Van  lake, 
are  the  Sciambo  Koords,  whose  capital  is  jHlamerick.  They  are  also  denomi- 
nated the  ISaree  Koords^  from  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Koordistaun  moun- 
tains, which  runs  through  this  principality.  This  district  contains  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  but  no  towns  except  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  througli- 
ottt  its  whc4e  extent  by  the  Za6,  the  Zabatus  of  Xenopbon.  As  very 
little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  is  known  of  the  interior  geography  of  thn 
tract,  we  can  of  course  say  nothing  of  the  sources  of  the  Zab,  and  of 
the  many  branches  which  compose  its  stream,  whilst  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  Sciambo,  before  it  pierces  the  southern  range  of  the 
Koordistann  mountains,  here  called  Choatrsa.  The  Kiaree  river,  which 
passes,  or  rather  is  said  to  pass,  by  Julamerick,  is  said  to  be  the  western 
branch,  and  the  Zab  the  eastern  branch.     The  latter  rises  on  the  S.W. 

cause  so  many  were  saved  in  the  ark  aooording  to  Mohammedan  traditum.  Naharmo 
also  ohtalned  the  same  name  for  the  same  reason ;  for  we  ave  Udd  that  the  emperor 
Heraclina  aeesnded  the  monntain  AUYudi  Ikwm  the  town  of  Themanin,  and  saw  the 
remains  of  the  ark.  Others  ittain  pkuw  the  supposed  site  of  tho  ark  on  the  same  raag«» 
hut  farther  to  the  N.W.  andi  mues  from  Jezeerah-ol-Omar.  BeiOamin  of  Tadelm 
tells  OS  in  his  Itinemry  that  the  island  of  Jezeanh  was  so  called  heoanse  Omar-ebi^ 
Adbelaxis  removed  ^e  remains  of  the  ark  Into  it,  and  hullt  a  Mohnmnwdsn  temple 
with  them.  There  was  formerly  a  Nestorian  monastery,  called  the  momoMteiy  ^  tk§ 
arky  upon  the  Karda  or  Al-Yndi  mountains,  where  the  Nestorians  used  to  odebrate 
a  fSestlTal  on  the  supposed  spot  wliere  the  ark  rested ;  but  in  776  that  monastery  was 
deatroyed  by  lightning,  with  the  church  and  all  the  congregation  there  assembled.  How 
either  monasteries  or  churches  could  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  snowy  moontain,  or 
how  monks  could  live  there,  is  impossible  to  dirine,— as  Buckin^iam,  who  saw  theas 
mountains,  tells  na  that  they  are  exceeding  lofty,  and  covered  with  one  unbroken  sheet 
of  snow  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  way  down  from  the  summit,  although  it  was  then 
^e  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  intense  heat  of  the  plains  was  more  thaa 
a  Eurofcan  osuU  well  endure.    The  same  fbot  la  teatifled  by  Mr  SttlUvan. 
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rnh^i  th&  «Mwy  rai^  whkth  iies  to  the  W.  of  the  leke  of  Oorneeeh,— 
mi  after  f^iamg  by  a  place  oelled  Ranhe  in  a  S.W.  diiectioii,  jobs  the 
Jbee  favnch  comiag  Irom  the  N«  at  or  near  the  point  wheie  it  ^rcei 
im  amgB  of  Cboatne,  and  enters  the  plaxna  of  Aaayria. 

CkMtan  CArisUams.'}    The  following  particukurB    respecting  a  sect 
cAg  thsisnlves  Chaldean  Chrwtians  were  collected  by  Dr  Walsh,  chap- 
Ihio  the  Britiali  embassy  at  Constantinople,  from  the  Chaldean  bish<^ 
mi  ether  pevaeas  of  note  among  that  singnlar  people : — **  A  sect  of 
QntiaaB,  called  by  themselves  Chaldeans,  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
4e  gSBpel,  tahabiteid  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  foot 
ad  en  the  aidee  and  summits  of  the  grsat  chain  of  mountains  which  lie 
IB  the  £.  of  that  riTer.     Sbnt  oat  from  intercomrse  with  the  rest  of  the 
nsrid  by  tke  nature  of  the  place,  they  are  never  visited  by  trayellen. 
Ihs  free  of  die  country  is  pvtly  plain,  and  partly  mountainous ;  but  the 
■seatain-tfact  ie  by  fisr  the  most  extensive,  mid  so  very  healthy,  that  the 
pbgae,  whidi  emnetimee  rages  in  the  countries  all  around,  has  never  been 
kamva  to  infeei  thia  district.     The  population  consists  of  about  500,000 
possas,  wbD  are  all  Christians*     They  are  free,  and  are  independent  of 
die  Aiaba,  Turks,  Persians,  or  Tartars,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  are 
alated ;  and  thoagh  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  ages  to 
stiMinB  them,  tbey  have  successfully  repulsed  them  alL     The  last  great 
cibrt  was  made  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in 
wUdi  they  loot  100,000  men,  and  5  psshm,  and  have  never  since  attempt- 
ei  to  invade  tfaeai.     The  Chaldeans  constantly  live  with  arms  in  their 
ka^  to  preeerro  their  independence ;  and  they  do  not  lay  them  aside 
cfm  when  tbey  aeaembie  in  the  churches  for  cbvine  service  on  Sundays. 
That  government  is  republican,  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  patriarch,  wbo 
acrases  both  a  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction.     Their  coital  is  Jolemark. 
h  is  suRoonded  by  a  strong  wall,  protected  by  European  cannon,  which 
some  time  ago  furnished  to  the  patriarch  by  FVmich  engineers.    It 
in  winter,  about  12,000  inhabitants ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
ksammer,  emigrate  to  numerous  Tillages,  which  are  scattered  on  the 
aei^iboiiring  bills.     The  patriarch  resides  at  Kosharis,  situated  on  the 
haikB  of  the  Zabat.    They  possess  seyend  towns  in  the  mountains.     In 
tbe  low  country  their  principal  city  is  DjeuraSy  situated  in  an  island  on 
t^  Tigris,  on  the  confines  of  Diarbekir.     Hiis  town  was  formerly  as  in- 
dqiendent  as  the  rest ;  lying,  however,  in  a  low,  exposed  situation,  on  the 
csnfinee  of  TmiEey,  it  has  latterly  been  obliged  to  receive  a  Turldah  pasha 
IS  a  governor.     In  the  other  towns  a  few  Turks  only  occasionally  reside. 
Ibe  exercise  of  their  religion  is  tolerated,  but  not  openly ;  they  haTe, 
theiefore,  no  minarets,  and  the  muezftan  is  never  heard  callmg  the  people 
ts  player  ;  and  if  any  Turic  is  seen  in  the  street  on  Sunday,  dxuing  divine 
«nioe,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death.     They  hare  no  schoob  for  the 
leosfal  e«lacalion  of  thcor  children,  and  no  printed  books  among  them : 
iheir  knowledge^  therefore,  is  rery  limited ;  and  very  few,  even  among  the 
hetler  dasses,  learn  to  read.    Instruction  is  confined  to  the  clergy,  as  the 
only  paeons  in  the  community  who  require  it;  and  when  a  man  is  dis- 
psaed  to  study  he  must  become  a  priest.     He  is  then  supplied  with  such 
naanaeript  works  as  they  possess  in  the  different  churches  and  convents. 
Among  these  are  the  holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  their  language,  which, 
iheugh  not  printed,  are  snfiiciently  (?)  common  in  written  copies.  They  do 
net  themselves  know  at  what  time  Christianity  was  first  preached  among 
them,  or  by  whom.     Vary  early  missionaries  from  the  college  de  Propa- 
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ganda  Fide  at  Rome  fcmiid  their  way  among  them ;  and  at  preaeat 
are  divided  into  two  hostile  parties :  primitiYe  Nestorians,  who  bold  1 
selves  independent  of  any  other  chnrch,— and  converted  Catholics, 
acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome.  Hieir  chnrch  is  go'< 
ed  by  three  patriarchs :  Simon  of  Jolemark,  a  Nestorian, — and  Joeepli 
Diarbekir  and  Mar  Elias  of  M ousonl,  Catholics.  The  two  latter,  tboi 
acknowledged  by  the  Chaldeans,  are  not  properly  of  that  nation,  baft 
side  in  Turkish  provinces  ;  bnt  the  former  is  strictly  so :  and  in  hct 
Chaldeans  of  the  mountains,  who  are  the  vast  majority,  have  \a\~ 
rejected  all  submission  to  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  which  denominates 
heretics,  as  they  still  retain  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  their  chnreli 
their  primitive  independence.  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  their  UM 
tory,  is  one  which  they  speak  of  at  this  day  with  considerable  intered 
At  a  very  early  period  a  part  of  their  tribe  emigrated  from  their  momi 
tains,  and  proceeded  to  India,  where  they  settled  upon  the  sea  coast  of  til 
higher  peninsula.  They  brought  with  them  the  original  puiity  of  thk 
Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  before  it  had  been  corrapted  by  heresy 
and  this  purity,  they  assert,  they  still  retain  in  their  remote  sitULtioii 
Though  the  state  of  literature  is  very  low  at  present  among  the  Chalde- 
ans, they  have  produced  many  authors,  who  have  written  wivks  on  variow 
subjects  in  their  language.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  dream* 
stances  of  this  remote  sect  of  Christians,  now  so  imperfectly  known,  wiM 
soon  be  better  understood,  and  their  spiritual  condition  improved.  The 
Bible  society  of  Constantinople  has  opened  an  intercourse  with  them,  and 
they  have  expressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  Scripturer." 

The  Kara  Djklan  Koords."]  To  the  east  of  these  are  the  Kara  Djiolaa 
Koords,  called  Soranes  by  Garzoni.  This  state  is  said  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Northern  Koordistaun,  and  its  ruler  can  bring  16,000  men 
into  the  field.  This  distinct  probably  corresponds  to  the  Kara  Charan  of  Por- 
ter, and  his  JBUbassi  Koords  seem  to  correspond  to  the  BeUmn  of  D*An- 
ville's  map.  The  montsellimlicks  of  Shahr-l8fM>nl,  or  rather  Sotyniania 
and  Kerkook,  belong  to  this  division.  Ker  Porter  crossed  over  the  whole 
range  from  Solymania  N.E.  to  the  city  of  Sar  Boulak,  in  Persian  Koor- 
distaun in  the  month  of  December  1818, — a  most  arduous  journey  in  that 
season,  and  the  only  one  hitherto  performed  by  a  European,  and  from  it 
several  important  additions  have  been  made  in  this  quarter  to  geographical 
knowledge.  From  him  it  appears,  that  neither  Solymania  nor  Sheher-issoal  are 
placed  on  a  head-branch  of  the  Deallah—  as  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville,  Ren- 
nel,  Kinnier,  and  Balbi — ^but  on  the  Kara  Choran,  a  southern  tributary  of 
the  Little  Zab.  The  fiict  is,  that  the  district  of  Solymania  is  surrouiided 
with  mountains,  which  on  the  south  separate  the  sources  of  the  Kara  Choran^ 
from  those  of  the  Saggermaw,  or  river  of  Holwan,  the  most  N.E.  branch 
of  the  Deallah.  N.W.  of  the  Derbend,  or  pass  into  the  vale  of  Solymania, 
between  it  and  Kara  Sassan,  a  confused  assemblage  of  rocks  and  hills, 
heaped  on  one  another  rises  to  the  view.  This  extensive  sweep  of  country 
is  called  Choo^n,  Its  glens  and  valleys  are  diligently  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  and  contain  a  number  of  populous  villages.  The  names  Ckoo-an 
and  Kara  Choran^  remind  us  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  Choairaty  be- 
stowed on  this  branch  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  The  snow-crowned 
Pera^mUgoodnf  rises  to  the  N.W.  of  Solymania. — ^The  Caprus  of  the  an- 
cients, or  the  LUile  Zab,  runs  W.  and  S.W.  through  the  principality  of 
Kara  Djiolan,  and  then  enters  the  Tigris  in  the  same  durection,  oppo^te 
the  town  of  Senn,  the  Cceme  of  Xeao^ioa's  march.     Thu  river  is  the  Za&- 
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«M(|s«r  of  AtaUeda.     Bendes  the  Graster  and  Lmwt  Zab  and  their 
a  great  many  other  etreams  deeoend  from  the  Koordiatsim 
to  the  Tigris*     Two  etreams  between  Moasool  and  Karar^oaah 
tfarovgfa  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.     A  faisang  below  Kara- 
or  18  below  Monsonl,  Backingham  croaeed  sneceniTely  two  streams 
heih  lafgov  deary   and  scareely  fordablo  on  horseback.      Ttiey  are  both 
hiisches  of  one  and  the  same  riFer,  which  nnite  at  a  small  distance  below 
asd  fill  into  the  Tigrie.     The  united  stream  is  called  the  Khautir*Su^ 
ad  eames  from  the  Koordistann  moontains  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  confonnd- 
•d  by  Kinnier  with  the  Greater  Zab.     It  is  the  Hazer'-Su  of  his  mapt 
md  that  of  Rennel ;  and  is  by  no  means  a  branch  of  the  Greater  Zab,  as  in 
sn  modem  laaps.     This  river  is  the  Bumadus-Bumelus^  or  BumeUuM 
ef  Qnintas  Curtinsy  on  the  banlcs  of  which  tbe  decisive  battle  was  fought* 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Darins  and  the  Persian  empire.     Backingham 
dhraa  that  24  miles  £•  of  Karakoosb,  the  Lf  ens  is  deeper,  broader,  and 
apider  than  the  Tigris  at  Monsool,  the  cnrrent  running  5  miles  an  hour, 
liia  is  conformable  to  Xenophon's  account  of  the   matter,  who  etti- 
Bstes  the  breadth  of  the  Zabatus  at  400  feet,  and  says  that  it  was  as  large 
as  the   Tigris   itself.     Where,  it  enters   tbe   Tigris,    40   miles    S.  W. 
h«iB  where  Backingham  crossed  it,  it  has  3  months,  according  to  Kin- 
nier, who  pasaed  by  them  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris  from  Monsonl  to 
Ba§dad.<6 

,  On  the  road  from  Zako  to  Mousoul,  the  country  gradually  expands 
isto  a  large  plain,  bounded  by  tbe  Tigris  on  tbe  right,  and  tbe  Koordistann 
taoaatuns  on  the  left,  which  recede  more  and  more  from  the  river,  till  at 
the  Chaldee  village  of  Teb-Escoffl  it  opens  out  into  the  large  plains  of  Assy- 
ria, 22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Monsonl.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  snow-clad  JebeU 
Garoy  and  10  miles  N.N.E.  is  tbe  JebpUMaclouhe  range.  At  Mousoul 
ike  Tigris  turns  more  to  tbe  S.,  and  the  Koordistann  mountains  run  more 
ts  the  N.  and  EL,  and  are  of  great  breadth  and  elevation.  They  seem 
csmposed  of  limestone  and  marble.     They  pass  behind  Beytoosh,  and.  5^ 

*  It  is  a  Dew  fact  that  the  Greater-Zab  should  be  a  Uunrer  stream  than  the  Tigris, 
isiDodcm  traveUers  have  estimated  its  volame  at  only  hau  that  of  the  Tigris.  But  it 
■ost  be  remarked,  that  the  llgris  at  Mousoul  in  its  ordinary  low  state  forms  an  ts- 
hasd,  and  that  then,  the  bridge  of  pontoons  only  reaches  to  that  island,  and  that  from 
tbenee  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  other  arm  is  fordable  by  means  of  a  stone  cansey. 
fiat  when  tbe  rirer  is  swollen,  boi^h  the  island  and  causey  disappear,  and  the  bridge 
sf  boats  is  taken  down.  Though  this  circumstance  be  mentioned  by  Thevenot,  it  is 
allegethcr  omitted  by  the  generality  of  travellers,  and  amongst  the  rest  by  Backing- 
ksm^— a  pnM>f  amongst  manv  of  the  carelessness  of  trarellers.  One  thins  is  clear 
Wverer,  that  Xenophon  and  nis  10,000  companions  must  have  forded  the  Zab  where 
they  cnMBed  it,  as  there  could  be  no  laft  at  the  pbice  sufficient  to  convey  such  a  namber 
seraea  the  stream — and  which  would  then  be  at  its  lowest  state,  as  well  as  the  Tigris-^ 
ml  as  theK  the  Zab  is  divided  into  3  channels,  it  would  be  more  easily  fordable  than 
St  SBme  distance  above,  where  it  nins  in  one  collected  stream.  But  Xenophon  is  to- 
tally ttlent  respecting  his  mode  of  passing  the  river — and  it  ma^  be  remarked  that  the 
Auabaais  is  extrem^  meagre  in  gemnraphical  facts.  By  Abalfeda  the  Zab  is  called  Med- 
goMM,  and  by  the  Persians  Aub^-lenouriy  both  terms  signifying  <  the  furious  river*  from 
Its  rapidity,  ttolemy  calls  it  Leucos,  or  '  the  white  river,*  from  the  colour  of  its  watery 
wu£  Thevenot  eonfirms  by  saying  that  its  waters  are  mnddy,  and  contain  a  great  deal 
sf  MMT-water,  and  are  remarkably  cold.  It  is  the  Diaba  of  Ammlanus,  and  Bochart 
icmsrfai  that  the  Zabatos  of  Xenophon  (Zabat  without  the  Greek  termination^  is  Just 
tbe  Chaldee  Diavat  or  Diabat.     By  Pliny  it  is  called  Zerbis,  evidently  the  Hebrew, 

Chiddee  and  Arabic  Zerab  or  Skrbs  and  in  conformity  to  this,  Thevenot  and  Tavemier 

;  present  by  the  natives  it  is  called  Zarjn,  By  the  Turk- 


it  called  2arfr  and  Zar6e.  At  ^ ,  ,      ,  -^       - ..    ..     ,. 

fah  gesgnpber  of  3Ir  Otter  it  is  called  Zibar^  who  says  that  it  passes  through  the  dis- 
fviet  ofAmadia.  In  conformity  to  this,  Kinnier  makes  the  river  of  Amadia  the  N.  W. 
bndiof  the  Zab;  and  D*Anville  denominates  the  Koords  living  on  its  banks,  the 
ifi&en.  But  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  upper  coarse  of  this  large  river  it  is  impossibls 
ts  spnk  with  pmislen  of  the  head-branches. 
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hours'  travel  above  that  elevated  Koordish  village,  is  vholly  up  a 
dons  marble  precipice,  and  alongst  the  side  of  a  fearfal  golf* 

Belbossi  Aoords,^     The  Belbossi  Koorda  inhabit  the  Koartak       _ 
the  N.W.  of  Beytoosh.     They  are  a  savage,  cmel,  and  rapadons  raoe,  suoui 
constantly  at  war  with  the  other  more  civilised  tribes.     They  are 
Belbasy  or  Boibat^  of  D' Anville,  and  placed  in  lus  maps  on  tbe 
branch  of  the  Grreater  2ah» 

Town8.'\     The  towns  in  Turkish  Koordistann — for  of  Kara  Djolan  vre 
have  no  accoonts-^are :  ArbelUy  atlrbel^  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  lBdg»» 
Sn,  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants ;  Khoi'Sandjack  on  the  Alton -Sa  ; 
AUuri'Kuprif  or  ^  the  golden  bridge,'  on  an  island  in  the  Little  Zab,  with  m 
population  estimated  at  20,000  by  the  natives  themselves,  though  at  only 
7000  by  Backingham  ;  IRrkook  an  extensive  town,  or  rather  three  towna 
situated  on  the  Kosa,  a  small  stream  running  S.W.  to  the  Altnn-Sa ;  So* 
lymama  on  the  Kara  Choran,  in  the  centre  of  a  romantic  valley,  the  aeat 
of  a  pashalic,  pompously  denominated  the  pashalic  of  Koordistann,  and 
containing  a  population  of  6000  souls ;  and  Sheher  Istoul  identified  on 
Rennel's  map  with  the  Itone  of  Ptolemy,  but  now  far  more  clearly  idea-* 
tified  with  the  Seaxuros  of  Theophanes,  which  very  nearly  oorreapooda 
in  its  orthography  to  Sheker^Zoor^  or  *  the  city  of  Zoor,'  another  name  of 
Sheher-lssoul. 

III.  LOWBR  BASIN  OF  THE  SaPHRATES  AND  TIGRIS. 

This  is  an  extensive  region,  comprehending  the  S.E.  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey :  namely,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Cbaldea  and  As- 
syria, on  the  £.  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  S.£.  of  the  Little  Zab.  Of  these 
portions  of  territorial  surface,  the  N.W.  part,  or  Mesopotamia,  is  now  de- 
nominated Al-Jezecrahf  or  *  the  peninsula ;'  the  S.E.  portion  is  collectively 
called  Iraca'Arabif  and  is  wholly  included  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagflad. 
Order  requires  us  to  commence  our  description  with  the  former,  or  N.W. 
division. 

I.   MESOPOTAMIA  Or  AL-JEZEERAH. 

Name,  Boundaries^  and  Ejctent.^  The  modem  i^pellation  of  Jezeerah 
is  synonymous  with  the  ancient  Greek  appellation  above-mentioned,  de- 
noting '  the  region  between  the  rivers,'  and  wholly  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Shinarf  or  Skene  Nahar.     In  its  most  extensive  sense  it  applies 
to  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  their  con- 
fluence at  Koma ;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  N.W.  portion  reach- 
ing from  the  ancient  wall  of  Media  mentioned  by  Xenophon — and  which 
extended  N.E.  from  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  a  little 
above  the  modem  Bagdad — N.W.  to  the  source  of  the  Tigris.     The  name 
Mesopotamia  is  comparatively  modem,  not  having  been  in  use  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  political  nomenclature  of 
this  region  underwent  a  change.    As  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem ;  the  former  was  called 
Aram  simply,  and  the  latter  Aram-Naharajim^  or  '  Aram  of  the  rivers.' 
It  was  also  called  *  Syria  beyond  the  river,'  in  opposition  to  '  Syrm  Proper,' 
which  Uy  to  the  W.  of  the  river.     While  the  epithet  of  Aram-Naharajim 
was  applied  to  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the  western  portion  was  deno- 
minated Padan  Aram    and  Sede  Aram^  or  '  the  fertile   and  cultivated 
Aram,'  in  opposition  to  the  eastern  portion  which  was  dry  and  barren.*^ 

"  This  western  part  waa  the  district  in  which  Nahor  and  Laban  dwdt^  and  to 
which  Jacob  fled  from  Erau  his  brother. 
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He  mmae  dirtinction  k  made  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Mesopotamia  into 
two  p«rta»  die  one  of  which  is  sitiuted  nigh  the  tnonntains  of  Annenia, 
aad  ia  ^v«ry  fertile  and  delightful  for  its  panares  and  ehrobe,-— but  the 
ether  pert,  towarda  the  S.,  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  where  dwell 
te  SoeHite  Aiaba,  accustomed  to  pillage,  a  wandering  race,  moving  from 
place  to  plaee  with  their  herds  aad  ilodcs.  Stnbo  here  certainly  intends 
lk»  S.E.  portioa  beyond  the  Chaboras.  This  harmontaes  exactly  with  the 
desciiptkwi  given  of  Mesopotamia  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Amtbisam,^  In  modem  times  Mesopotamia  has  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  three  partis :  Diarbekir^  or  the  valley  so  called  and  already  described 
ia  oer  accoont  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs, — Diarmodavy 
or  the  interior  part,— aad  Diarrahia^  or  the  sonthem  part,  the  Arabia  of 
Xenophan, — the  whc^  being  collectively  denominated  Ul-Jesfeerahj  or '  the 
podnsnla,'  aa  indosed  on  all  sides  bat  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Enphrates  and 
Tigris,  fizdaaive  of  Diarbekir,  dus  territory  is  boonded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Kandgy-Dagfa,  or  mouit  Masins,  and  the  banln  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
W.  sad  S.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divides  it  from  Sjrna  and  the  Syrian 
aad  Arabian  deserts ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Iracap Arabi ;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
£.  by  the  Tigris,  which  separates  it  firom  Koordistaan  aad  the  eastern  por- 
tisB  of  tbe  pMfaahc  of  Bi^^dad.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is 
abont  400  B.  nuks,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  fitom  150  to  200  B.  miles. 


CHAP.  L— MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS^  AND  RIVERa 

MofttiaahuJ]  Though  Mesopotamia  be  generally  a  level  country,  it 
has  oome  monntain-ranges ;  as  the  Kamdgy'Dagh  on  the  N.  already  de- 
scribed, aad  the  range  of  Senjar,  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  first  range, 
or  Mtnmt  Masius,  and  its  continuation  S.E.,  forms  for  170  miles  the 
nordiem  boundary  of  this  extensive  region,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.,  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Doogher,  and 
thoB  far  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  valley  of  die  upper 
Tigris. — liht  range  of  Senjar  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
large  space  between  the  Khabour  and  Huallee  rivers.    It  is  of  a  semi- 

*B  HmTiof  nanraCad  the  psHMS  of  the  voai^er  Cyrus  over  the  Evphratee  at  Tha^ 
mea%f  Xenophoa  aafa  that  he  thence  made  three  marches  through  Syria  (that  is  Pad- 
an  Aram)  to  the  river  Araxes.  Beyond  this,  he  entered  a  desert  of  18  marches  to  the 
plalna  •€  JBaliyloBi&  TUa  he  calls  Arabioj  in  opposition  to  SYria,  on  account  of  its 
sterility  and  marched  the  whole  way  along  the  richt  bank  or  the  Euphrates  for  the 
sake  or  water,  the  desert  affordinf  none.  Five  of  tnese  marches  were  through  a  plain 
levid  MS  the  sea,  full  of  wormwood,  and  totally  destitute  of  trees.  If  any  other  kind  of 
simiha  or  reeds  crew  there,  they  had  aU  an  aromatic  smelL  Bustards  and  ostricliesy 
antelopes  and  wud  asses,  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  The  other 
18  marchea  were  through  a  nilly,  but  eoually  barren  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pyla 
or  passes  into  the  Babylonian  phUns.  This  desert  is  now  called  the  desert  of  Scnjar, 
which  Pliny,  in  an  after  age  to  that  of  Xenophon,  included  in  Arabia,  whenoe  it  would 
appear  that  the  name  Arabia  was  extended  the  whole  way  across  Mesopotamia  in  this 
part  to  the  Tigris.  If  the  term  Arabia  be  significant  or  the  nature  of  the  region  to 
wbich  it  is  ^plied,  as  dednced  by  Schleoaner  from  the  Hebrew  Oriheh,  *  a  desert,'  then 
its  application  by  Xenophon,  Fliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  to  the  S.  £.  division  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  at  once  proper  and  just ;  Padan  Aram,  or  the  Syria  of  Xenophon, 
indicating  the  fertile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  the  desert  or  sterile  part.  It 
must  he  obaerred,  however,  that  desert  as  this  part  in,  it  was  full  of  towns  and  rillagea 
on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  river,  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  disappeared.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
great  eanvan-road  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  when  in  the 
2cnlth  of  ita  prosperity,  to  the  head  of  th<)  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  this  long-con- 
tinued inland  commerce  which  supported  these  towns  and  their  population,  as  is  evident 
frmn4kim  case  of  Palmyra,  which  lay  in  the  yery  route,  and  which  was  a  great  and  re- 
nowasd  dty  in  the  days  of  Aurelian. 
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areolar  form,  50  miles  in  length  firom  N.W.  to  S.E*  and  as  unush  fiKH 
N.E.  to  S.W.     It  is  a  lofty  range,  says  Bnckingliam,  considerably  highc 
than  the  Karadgy-Dagfa,  rismg  2000  feet  abore  the  plain,  gradually  litM 
the  extremities  of  the  range  towards  the  centre.    Throng^ont  all  this  exfem 
sive  range  there  is  not  a  single  large  town,  bat  there  are  many  popolevi 
Tillages.     Of  these,  however,  very  little  is  known,  as  neither  Tnrksy  mm 
Koords,  nor  Arabs  dare  venture  amongst  them,  the  inhabitants    beiaf 
Yezidees,  who  are  declared  enemies  of  all  others  in  the  yicinity.      Tb 
largest  village  possessed  by  these  sectaries  is  seated  on  an  island  in  tht 
midst  of  a  lake  called  CoUoneah  according  to  Niebnhr,  bat  is  said  b] 
others  to  be  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  in  the  plain,  whilst  othen 
affirm  that  it  is  amongst  the  hills, — a  dear  proof  that  we  know  nothings  «m 
the  subject  but  by  uncertain  report.     Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  pynunid  in  thii 
island,  built  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and  worthy  the  examination  oi  tni< 
Tellers ;  but  till  these  ferocious  sectaries  be  subdued,  no  traveller  will  eves 
be  allowed  that  privilege.     There  is  snow  on  tills  range  for  a  great  part  ol 
the  year.     According  to  Rousseau's  description  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad^ 
the  range  of  Senjar  extends  through  an  immense  plain  between  the  rivsrs 
mentioned  above,  which,  during  the  months  of  March  and  A^ni^  resembles 
a  prairie  covered  with  vcvdure,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  flowers,  and  watsvsd 
with  many  springs,  which  their  snowy  fountains  sometimes  convert  into 
large  and  impetuous  torrents.     The  summit  of  the  range  presents  a  flas 
and  fertile  soil,  over  whidi  a  thousand  charming  brooks  delightfully  gUdew 
Barley  and  millet  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  raisins  and  figps 
which  are  here  grown  are  renowned  throughout  the  East,  for  their  exqiu- 
site  flavour,  beauty,  and  taste. — The  JeheUHamrine  is  a  range  of  amall 
elevation.     It  runs  N.  and  N.E.  from  the  hilly  tract  on  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  crosses  that  stream,  and  then  runs  S.E.  as  fiar  as  Susiana.     On 
the  southern  side,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Arabian  desert,  Mesopo« 
tamia  is  bounded  by  a  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  occupied 
IS  marches  of  Xenophon,  with  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.     These 
hills  aboimd  with  forests,  which  supply  the  city  of  Bagdad  with  firewood. 

Plains*']  Amongst  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  that  of  Carra^  S.E.  of 
Orfa,  where  the  Parthians  defeated  Crassus,  and  that  of  Senjar,  where  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  was  measured  by  the  Arabian  sstronomers,  are  the 
most  celebrated. 

RiversJ]  Of  the  two  great  rivers  encompassing  this  country,  the 
Euphrates^  from  its  entrance  on  the  plains  at  Juliopolis,  to  Daradax,  forms 
its  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  Syria,  for  more  than  150  geognphicsl 
miles ;  and  frt>m  thence  to  the  Median  wall,  where  a  canal  brandied-oiF  to 
the  Tigris  at  Sitace,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Decaleah,  the  Euphrates 
runs  a  course  of  more  than  350  geographical  miles,  in  a  straight  line  S.E. ; 
but  if  the  windings  be  included,  as  it  makes  a  great  many  bends  or  elbows, 
the  course  will  be  double  that  distance.  On  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  the  Tigrig 
performs  its  sinuous  course  of  more  than  300  B.  miles,  frt>m  the  river  of 
2^aco  to  the  confluence  of  the  Deallah.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  the  two 
chief  rivers  are  the  Khabour  and  the  HuaUw,  both  rising  from  the  Ka« 
radgy-Dagh,  and  running  S.E.  till  they  join  at  a  place  called  Nahrain,  or 
*  the  rivers,'  and  from  thence  the  combined  stream  runs  S.  to  the  Enpfaiates 
at  Kirkisia. 

Tli0  Khahowr.']  Of  these  two  streams  the  Khabour  is  the  most  western, 
rising  40  geographical  miles  N.W.  of  Ras-al-ain,  the  ancient  Renn,  It 
issues  with  a  prodigious  force  from  the  ground,  being  formed^  according  to 
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AlAnH  of  900  nfient  «pring«  at  the  foimtam-iiMd.  From  thence  it 
an  &E.te  RiB-el-atii,  which  is  18  hours  or  60  miles'  joarney  to  the  S.  of 
Ifadb,  nd  where  are  the  mins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  with  a  great 
mf  bQtBtiM  raari>1e  columns.  Thence  it  rans  S«E.  to  the  Hennas^ 
or  HnalkiOy  which  it  joms,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  B. 
The  camhiauBd  riws-enter  the  Euphrates  45  miles  S.  of  theur 


Tit  BmBBe*"]  The  Hnailee  is  the  ancient  Hermas  or  Mygdonitu  of 
iiGndn,  the  Saacorat  tii  Ptolemy,  and  the  rirer  of  Nmbit  and  Sen" 
fWi  aceotdiBg  t»  the  Oriental  geographers.  It  is  framed  by  the  union 
tf  ftgnst  nomber  of  streams  coming  from  the  southern  slope  of  mount 
Mhbsi  af  whi<^  the  Hennas  proper  and  the  Mygdoniua  whicn  waters  the 
phh  ftf  VMm  an  die  chief.  The  former  rises  80  B.  miles  N.W.  of  its 
'fmjBm  with  die  Mygdonins,  and  this  latter  rises  30  B.  miles  N.  of  Nisi** 
ibis  the  Karadgy-Daghy  and  joins  the  Huallee  25  B.  miles  below  or  S.£. 
tf  Niabik  Though  ihB  former  is  the  principal  stream,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
fKtty  bilge  stream,  and  swells  to  a  great  sise  at  the  annual  melting  of  the 
mm  OB  flMnmt  Manus,  and  inundates  all  the  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
•  het  vineh  is  noticed  by  Julian  the  apostate,  in  his  first  oration.  It  ia 
FMs,  however,  that  as  the  Hermas  itself — ^which  receives  all  the  streams 
nang  S.  from  the  Maaios — ^must  be  subject  to  similar  inundations  from 
fc  one  canse,  those  of  the  Mygdonius  will  be  increased  by  that  very 
MaulBBoe,  its  leoaer  atream  being  dammed  up  by  the  superior  swell  of 
Ae  win  itream,  and  the  exceeding  flatness  of  the  plain*  75  B.  miles  S.E. 
rffc  jiBCtion  of  the  Huallee  with  the  rirer  of  Nbibis,  the  Huallee  joins 
fcOaboor,  alter  describing  a  large  semicircular  bend  round  the  mountains 
rfSa^to^E."" 


CHAP.  IL'-SOIL  AMD  PRODUCTIONS. 

A£]  It  IB  towards  the  north,  and  the  moimtains  which  there  divide 
tfram  the  upper  Tigris,  that  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  is  good  and  pro- 
^^9e,  Whmyer  it  is  well-watered,  it  is  fertile,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
^;  hot  ihe  most  fertile  part  of  all  Mesopotamia  was  the  ancient  Mi^g' 
'kv,  called  Anlhemuna  by  the  Greeks,  or  *•  the  district  of  roses,'  from 

*  Tlie  KUbonr,  where  It  joins  the  Eaphntea,  u  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  must  be 
^■■AVybosti,  M  was  done  by  the  army  of  Julian  In  April,  when  the  stream  waa  at  its 
{"vvL  The  HaaHee  andentty,  it  would  aeem,  ran  S.  £.  to  the  Tigris,  by  the  way 
^S^iw,  Hatia*  and  Tehrit,  which  in  reality  is  just  the  line  of  direction  one  would 
■Mit  to  take  from  Semar,  instead  of  that  to  the  S.  W.  In  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
« liiidlee  catted  by  him  the  Saoooras,  did  not  ioin  the  Chaboras,  but  fell  into  the 
■^■phuiiu  kj  a  aaftfste  channel,  the  Maxa  of  Xenophon,  Are  marches  £.  of  (he 
yhoftheAraaceaor  Khabour,  whilst  the  other  or  lai^  branch  pursued  its  won<e1 
2^tothe'ngris.  In  prooeas  of  time  this  branch,  or  the  Saoooras,  also  gradually 
*M  in  eosne  mon  to  the  W.  till  it  finally  joined  the  Khabour  at  the  present  spot. 
P*hqer  bnoch  coatlnnsd  to  ran  by  Hatra  to  the  Tigris,  down  to  times  compura- 
^maten,  as  the  bed  of  its  channel  is  still  dearly  traceable,  from  the  Tigris  N.  W. 
*  Hstn.  Both  these  beds  are  now  deserted,  and  the  whole  stream  of  the  Huallee 
■vvnnt  & W.  to  the  Khaboor,  instead  of  &E.  to  the  Tigris  by  Hatra,  and  direct  S. 
'^■tfailifatcs,  at  Coraote.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the  region  through  which  it 
^^^stly  nu,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  ^nvial  matter  brought  down  the  stream  from 
"*fUa  «f  Nisibis^  would  gradually  operate  this  cliange  or  course,  as  is  done  in  other 
yin  af  AnUar  physieal  olianuiter.  It  was  down  the  Huallee  that  the  emperor 
2|N  Mntvred  his  fleet,  built  of  the  timber  of  the  forests  of  Nisibis,  to  the  Euphrates, 
"■t  vkelher  oy  a  separate  channel,  or  by  those  of  the  Kliabour  and  Huallee  collectlTely 
''^  eaimot  now  be  determined,  but  the  former  is  the  most  probable.  Another 
|^wa,batof  somU  consequence,  ran  S.  of  Came  to  the  Euphrates,  which  it  entered  at 
U^tteioit  city  of  Nloephorium  or  Callinicum,  90  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kha- 
^)  uid  WM  ndehtiy  osUed  the  river  of  Anthemiuia. 
IV  y 
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the  almndance  of  tbese  flowers  which  grew  here ;  and  at  Una  dft]^ 
plain  of  NisilNB  ia  still  famed  for  ita  white  roaes.     The  whole  traet  of 
apper  Kbabonr  and  Hnallee  ia  eminently  fertile,  theae  being  by  far  the 
watered  parts  of  this  region.  The  whole  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Kmnuc 
Daghy  from  the  source  of  the  Hnallee,  and  betwixt  the  ooorae  of 
atream  and  that  ranee,  is  intersected  by  innnmerable  brooka,  and  pres< 
a  continued  succession  of  flat,  alluvial  meadows,  once  fertile  in  lice 
grain,  now  full  of  ruined  towns  and  villages, — a  clear  and  conduaive  pi 
how  much  the  misery  of  this  country  is  owuig  to  misgoyemment,     nnd  1 
difierent  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  and  Sassanian  princes,  who  formerly  aha 
this  large,  rich,  and  productive  province,  was  from  that  of  ita  preaea^ 
lers,  the  indolent  and  barbarous  Osmanlees.     Though  neither  trees 
ahrubs  now  appear  in  theae  desolated  plains,  it  was  once  otherwise  ;   t 
the  immense  forests  which  anciently  clothed  the  aonthem  alopea  of  mo 
Masius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibis,  enabled  Trajan  to  equip  a  nnmen 
fleet  of  abipa,  which  he  carried  down  the  atream  of  the  Huallee  to 
Euphrates.     Towards  the  S.  and  £•  the  soil  progreaaively  deteriontesy 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabian  deaerta :  being  bf 
sterile,  and  aandy,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  such  scanty  atrea 
leta  as  are  found  here  and  there  running  to  the  Khabour  or  the  EupfanH 
But  desert  aa  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is,  it  once  cootainei 
number  of  populous  towns  on  both  banks  and  in  the  islands  of  the  £ 
phrates*     All  these  were  supported,  partly  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  partly  by  the  posaage  of  earavana,  which, 
ancient  days,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Peraian  gulf  was  in  ita  glory,  tt 
versed  the  banks  of  the  Euphratea  on  their  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  he 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  even  after  tl 
Mohammedan  conquest,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  posaage  to  India  I 
the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  put  an  end  to  this  inland  commerce  a 
the  existence  of  these  cities.     At  a  place  called  Haditha  or  Hit,  near  t 
Euphratea,  are  remarkably  atrong  fountains  of  naphtha  and  bitmnen,  a 
dently  used  in  conatructiiig  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  walls  and  palac 
of  Babylon.     This  place  is  100  geograplucal  miles  to  the  W.  of  Bagda 
—To  the  N.E*  of  this  is  a  large  saline  lake,  which  supplies  Bagdad  wi 
salt. 

Malignani  Winds,^  The  great  number  of  salt  putrescent  lakes  and  cc 
lections  of  stagnant  water,  in  this  quarter,  communicate  a  pestilential  qu 
lity  to  the  air,  which  is  also  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  bvthe  bur 
ing  sands.  It  is  this  air,  so  heated  and  so  corrupted,  which,  when  set 
motion  by  the  want  of  some  equilibrium,  is  called  the  bade  nmooi 
*  poisonous  wind,'  or  samieli  and  \ditch  produces  such  fatal  effects  on  a 
mated  nature.  It  is  more  dreaded  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  than  in  tl 
midst  of  Arabia  itself.  This  wind  blows  from  S*  to  N.  acroas  Mes<^ 
tamia,  as  fiur  as  Mousoul,  and  up  the  Tigris,  tiU  its  passage  is  atopt  by  tl 
mountaina  to  the  N. 

Productions.^  The  desert  of  Mesopotamia  is  inhaHted  by  the  coa 
mon  maned  lion  and  a  species  without  a  mane,  by  wild  asses  and  antelope 
bustards  and  ostriches.  Wormwood,  aa  abundant  aa  the  heath  in  son 
parts  of  Europe,  here  covers  immense  spaces,  to  the  exchuion  of  ever 
other  plant.  Occasionally,  however,  stripes  of  agreeable  and  fertile  ]an< 
like  so  many  oases,  skirt  this  desert.  Tamarinda,  wild  cherriea,  cypresse 
and  weeping-willows,  here  and  there  shade  the  banks  of  lh/B  Eophratei 
the  waters  of  which,  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate  in  various  spots  groves  « 
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lemoiLB,  ukI  sycamorei.  The  town  oi  Annah  ia  one  of 
dKse  delicioas  spote.  N<Mth  of  Asaaiky  aloi^t  the  Euphratesy  a  district 
eoiFcred  widi  muKbenies  eztenils  as  far  as  a  place  called  Balis*  Narrow 
patbi  lead  tfanmgfa  its  thickets  to  hidden  hovels.  Here  a  horde  of  peace*- 
fal  Aiabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Beni*Seaien»  raise  silk-worms  and  e3q>ort  their 
prodnee.  Tfaia  district,  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  called  2kmU)Ouk 
bf  Had]y•Kllalfi^  the  Turkish  geogr^her.  The  caravans  which  traTerse 
lim  deaert  to  and  from  Bassora  are  compelled  to  propitiate  the  Arabs,  who 
reckon  thems^Tes  the  lords  of  the  desert  as  fiv  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat^-Axnb,  by  a  customary  tribute.  They  have  to  eroounter  the  suffo* 
eatiiig  samiel,— awarms  of  locusts,— and  the  failure  of  water,— whenever 
they  depart  from  the  line  of  the  river,  during  a  journey  of  nig^  800  miles 
from  Basaora  to  Aleppo. 


CHAP.  IIL^INHABITANTS  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Although  the  descendants  of  Aram  were  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this 
region,  yet  in  very  early  times  we  find  it  peopled  also  by  Arabian  tribes 
from  the  S.  As  nothing  but  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  parted  it  from 
die  Syiian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  as  it  bears  on  that  side  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  that  successive  Arab  tribes 
should  have  crossed  the  separating  stream,  with  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
tents,  to  roam  in  a  region  so  similar  to  their  own.  Hence  we  find  Arabs 
diap^-sed  over  all  the  country,  as  far  as  mount  Masius  on  the  N.  and  the 
T^;fis  on  the  £•  All  these  tribes  were  by  the  Greeks  collectively  deno- 
minated ScenUtgy  or  *  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.'  The  district  of  Osrhoene^ 
in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia,  wss  so  called  from  Osrhoes^  the  founder  of 
sn  Arab  dynasty  of  princes,  who  ruled  at  Edessa,  under  the  common  iq>- 
peUatioo  of  AbgaruSy  till  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  last  prince,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  converted  this 
Arab  prindpality  into  a  Roman  province.  Besides  Syrians  and  Arabs, 
the  population  was  composed  of  Greeks  and  Romans ;  at  present  it  is 
compoaed  of  the  original  natives,  and  Greeks — who  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  villages^-Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Yezidees.  The  Arabs 
are  very  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  Koords,  occupy  most  of  the 
open  country,  whilst  the  Yezidees  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Senjar.  The 
Beni'Melan  Arabs  occupy  the  country  between  Orfa  and  Merdin.  Their 
numbera  are  estimated  at  50,000  families,  and  their  chief  can  bring  20,000 
horsemen  to  the  field.  Another  tribe,  called  the  BenuAyub^  or  *  the  Sons 
of  Job,'  are  under  a  chief,  who  commands  80,000  Arab  and  Koordish 
families  who  roam  in  the  same  tract  as  the  Beni-Melan.  This  chief  is  the 
mightiest  potentate  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Meidin,  and  his  justice  and  integrity  are  the  theme  of  praise  both  to 
Christauis  and  Mohammedans.  If  a  traveller  obtain  a  passport  and  letter 
from  the  pasha  of  Aleppo  to  this  nomadic  potentate,  and  once  eat  bread 
and  salt  in  the  tent  of  Uiis  patriarchal  chief,  he  is  sure  of  protection  from 
aU  the  tribe.  The  Toye  Arabs  wander  in  the  tract  between  Nisibis  and 
Mousonl,  and  impose  a  tribute  on  all  caravans  on  their  way  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  place.  Near  Arsrowan  is  the  camp  of  Khalif  Aga,  a 
powerful  Koordish  chief,  who  can  bring  12,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 
Another  Koordish  chief,  called  Tarsua,  commands  all  the  country  from 
Merdin  to  Nisibis. 

The  Yezidees J^     The  Yezidees  are  a  ferocious,  sanguinary,  and  numer- 
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ous  race,  dvrelling  partly  in  Koordistaiuiy  and  portly  in  the  mdiiiilaina  « 
Senjar.     In  KooTdistann  they  posaeas  aereral  districts  between  Jeseeml 
and  the  sonrce  of  the  Susan  branch  of  the  Tigris.     Kinnier  anys  tlui 
abont  10,000  families  of  them  inhabit  these  districts.     They  also  inhiilil 
several  villages  on  the  road  from  Zako  to  MonsouL     But  their  cfaief  rem 
dence  is  in  the  monntainons  region  of  Senjar,  where  they  live  completei] 
independent  of  the  Turks.     As  travellers  dare  not  venture  amon^  tlieBa 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited.     They  are  said  to  be  an  hervticak 
sect  of  Mohammedans  ;  and  so  denominated  from  the  khalif  Yesdd^  wiK 
put  the  sons  of  Ali  to  death.     Many  other  opinions  have  been  broadied 
amongst  the  learned  respecting  the  name  and  origin  of  this  sect,  hat  wi 
are  still  in  the  dark  respecting  both ;  and  as  they  are  objects  of  dreMi, 
horror,  and  aversion,  to  all  the  religious  sects  in  their  vicinity,  whethei 
Christian  or  Mohammedan,  it  would  seem  that  their  principles  9xe  timque: 
but  what  these  really  are,  none  can  tell  us.    We  have  been  asaored  by 
some  travellers,  that  they  worship  the  devil ;  but  whether  such  woniiip 
be  that  of  religious  homage  to  the  evil  genius  as  their  only  object  of  adon^ 
tion,  or  merely  consists  in  deprecatory  rites  to  avert  the  wrath  of  tha  iii»- 
lignant  demon,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     At  any  rate,  no  traces  of  wonUb 
to  Yezdan,  or  <  the  good  principle,'  in  opposition  to  Ahriman,  or  ^  the  enl 
principle,'  are  found  amongst  them.     The  tomb  of  thdr  founder,  Shoidc 
Aad,  is  still  shown  at  Mousoul.     This  sect  is  divided  into  black  and  whit* 
members :  the  former  being  the  priests  and  rulers,— and  the  latter  the 
multitude.     The  malignant  principle  whom  they  are  said  to  wcnafaip,  4ir 
perhaps  rather  to  deprecate,  Uiey  denominate  Karuhen^  and  repaid  him  aa 
one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.     They  l^wiae  call 
him  Sheick  Maazen,  or  ^  the  great  chi^.'  In  the  side  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Senjar,  called  Abdool-AzuZy  is  a  great  cavern,  into  which,  on  m 
certain  day  of  the  year,  they  cast  Uieir  offerings  to  the  devil,  throwing 
jewels,  or  pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  into  the  abyss,  which  is  said  to  be  so 
deep,  that  no  line  has  ever  yet  reached  the  bottom,  and  which  is  saf^oaed 
to  reach  to  the  abode  of  Eblis ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  though  wonhippen  of 
the  devil  by  profession, — though  cruel  from  education  and  principle,— 
though  so  intolerant  as  not  to  idlow  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  to  utter 
the  smallest  word  of  disrespect  to  the  grand  enemy  of  God,  and  goodness^ 
and  man,— though  robbers  by  trade  and  long  confirmed  habit, — ^yst  Kin* 
nier  is  pleased  to  affirm  of  them,  that  they  are  a  far  better  race  of  mea 
than  either  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Christians ;  that  they  are  more  tolerant  mi 
points  of  religion,  fte»  from  many  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  nei|^ 
hours,  and  possessed  of  more  noble  and  generous  prindplea,  than  any  m^ 
tion  comprising  the  motley  population  of  Koordistaun !    It  may  be  so ;  but 
there  seems  an  enigma  here  which  Kinnier  would  do  well  to  solve,    llieir 
language  is  the  Koordish.     Kinnier  estimates  the  number  of  tbis  daring 
sect  at  2,000,000  souls ;  whilst  a  French  traveller  estimates  them  at  only 
1-lOth  of  that  number. 

Languages.']  In  such  a  motley  population  as  that  of  Mesopotamia,, 
composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Syrians,  many  different  langnagea 
and  dialects  must  be  tbund.  The  purest  dialect  of  the  Aramian  laagnaga 
is  and  always  has  been  spoken  in  Mesopotamia ;  as  at  Edessa,  or  Or^ 
Koordish  and  Arabic  are  spoken  among  the  wandering  tribes,  so  called ; 
at  Beer  and  Orfa,  Turkish  is  spoken ;  and  at  Mousoul,  Arabic  and  Koord* 
inh,  with  a  little  Turkish  and  vulgar  Chaldee ;  and  the  same  is  the  caae  at 
Merdin. 
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CHAP.  IV.-CITIES  AKD  TOWNa 

In  udflDt  dsy*  Mesopotttnla  contained  a  Tatt  number  of  towns  and 
dtieB  aO  odefanited  both  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  hiatoiy ;  bat  of  tbese  only 
a  few  leonin  at  thu  day.  For  more  tban  700  yean  ibis  region  was  tbe 
bttlegronad  of  political  strife  between  the  powers  of  the  West  and  the 
Esrt ;  sad  yet  dining  all  that  long  period  it  was  popolous  and  flouishing. 
Bat  doee  it  fell  under  Tnridsh  domination  it  has  gradnally  though  rapidly 
dediaed.  We  will  commence  onr  description  of  what  cities  still  remain 
with  diose  in  the  western  quarter. 

ZengmaJ]  In  descending  the  Euphrates  to  its  entrance  on  llie  plains 
ef  MeMpfitamia  and  Syria,  die  first  place  of  political  importance,  as  a  ford 
from  Syria  into  the  fmrmer  region,  was  SSeugma,  the  ordinary  place  where 
d»  Rooiaas  crossed  their  armies  into  Mesopotamia,  along  a  strong  stone- 
bridge  protected  by  a  castle  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  named 
SdautOy  and  connected  with  the  dty  of  Apamea,  Both  the  cities  and 
tlie  cartle  are  now  in  mins ;  but  the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  still  risible. 
Zesgma  is  supposed  by  D'Anrille  to  correspond  with  the  modem  Roum 
Kda^  or  '  castle  of  Roum,'  ot  *  of  the  Romans ;'  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
the  kilter  place  stands  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  a  modem  building  com- 
pared with  Zeugma. 

.filefr.]  About  20  geogn^hical  miles  below  Roum  Eala  is  Beer,  still  a 
fsty  of  some  importance,  having  a  castle  commanding  the  pass  over  the 
river.  Aoeording  to  Buckinglnm,  who  visited  this  place  in  1816,  Beer 
eontaiiied  400  hmises,  and  4()00  inbabitants ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Wolff, 
tbe  Jewtih  nusaionary,  who  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Palestine  in 
1824,  there  are  more  than  15,000  Turki£  inhabitants  at  Beer,  besides  a 
lew  ignorant  Armenian  Christians.  He  represents  the  inhabitants  as  rebels 
to  the  saltan,  to  whom  they  had  paid  no  Inbute  for  25  years.  The  hce  of 
tbe  moimtain  here  is  full  of  immense  holes  and  rocks ;  many  of  the  former 
are  fitted  up  for  khans  where  travellers  lodge.  Tlie  Armenian  church  is 
formed  in  one  of  these  holes,  which  seem  to  have  been  proverinal  even 
ID  the  dayi  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  ordered  by  divine  command  to  go  to 
tbe  Enphrates  and  put  the  girdle  which  he  had  on  his  loins  into  a  hole  of 
the  rock,  and  to  conceal  it  there  for  a  fixed  time.  This  place  must  not 
be  oonfounded  with  tbe  Birtha  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Hgris ;  but  corresponds 
to  his  Barsamse  on  the  Euphrates ;  though — as  usual  in  his  tables—it  is 
placed  quite  wrong  in  respect  of  Zeugma,  which  he  fixes  at  nearlv  2 
degrees  N.£.  of  it,  though  it  is  not  actually  one-third  of  a  d^pree  ^.  of 
it    Beer  is  called  Biradichick  by  its  Turkisb  inhabitants. 

Xerittria,  ^c]  Going  S.  alongst  the  Euphrates,  and  then  E.  as  far  as 
tbe  month  of  the  Elhaboor,  we  meet  with  little  but  ruins  of  former  cities 
and  towns  which  flourished  here  in  the  days  of  Rome  and  Ptothia*  Ker* 
^ino,  at  the  junction  of  the  Khaboor  with  the  Euphrates,  represents  the 
Canhemiih  of  Scripture,  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  recovered  by 
KeWdbadnezzar.  Tbis  was  always  a  place  of  political  importance,  being 
tbe  frontier  garrison  of  the  Romans,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine^ 
against  the  f^arthians,  and  theur  successors  the  Persians.  It  was  forUfied 
by  Duiclesian,  and  was  ordinarily  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men.  At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  ancient  Thapsacus^ 
ss  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  famous  as  a  pass  over  the  Euphrates, 
a&d  corresponding  to  the  Tlpksah  of  Scripture,  the  extreme  limit  of  Solo« 
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Dion's  kingdom  to  the  N.E.*^  This  ford  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Di 
mascus  and  Palestine  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  the  Tigris.  Here  tfa 
Euphrates  is  800  yards  hroad,  hat  shallow  at  low  water. — Beyond  tli 
Khahoor,  dongst'  the  Euphrates^  are  the  towns  of  Mucked  RakabaJ 
Raluibah  M^icy  and  Annah^  the  ancient  Annathon  of  Ammianiia,  tb 
resideDce  then  as  now  of  an  independent  Arabian  emir.  It  is  ntnatad'o 
an  island  in  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  walled  an 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  Julian  in  his  march  against  the  Persians,  an 
the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Chalcidene  in  Syria.-*- 7%i/tt/Aa,  farther  1 
on  the  same  river,  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  defied  the  arms  c 
Julian. 

Felujiar\  We  have  no  modem  towns  of  note  on  the  Euphrates  ^ 
we  arrive  at  Felujia,  all  the  ancient  towns  having  perished.  Felujia  is  i 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  ancient  Anbary  once  the  capital  of  the  district  o 
Ancobarilis  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Abasside  Khalii 
before  the  foundation  of  Bagdad. — Anbar  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  Felujia  i 
^  place  of  some  importance,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Eu 
phrates,  and  a  connecting  canal  with  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  from  whid 
Felujia  is  only  12  leagues  distant.  These  are  all  the  places  of  note  oi 
(he  southern  side  of  Mesopotamia  at  present.  The  other  ancient  towm 
of  Oropu8i  Suroy  Dura^  Necarda^  Rakka^  Nicephot^ium  or  CaiUnieuMn 
Chahorasy  and  Pombiditha^  have  all  disappeared. 

Or/a,  ^c]  In  interior  Mesopotamia  the  first  dty  of  note  is  tb 
modem  Orfa,  the  seat  of  a  pashalic,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Asiati 
Turkey.  This  city  is  the  ancient  JSdessay  the  capital  for  three  centune 
of  the  principality  of  Osriioene,  and  afterwards  of  Roman  Mesopotamia 
Edessa  was  not  its  primitive  name,  but  one  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Maoe 
donian  followers  of  Alexander  when  they  became  possessed  of  it,  fron 
Edessa  a  city  in  Macedonia.  Its  primitive  name  b  believed  to  have  bees 
Uvy  the  Ur  Khtudimy  or  *  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  where  Abraham  dwel 
before  he  came  to  Hanan,  with  his  father  Terah,  on  his  road  to  the  pro 
mised  land.  This  is  very  probable,  as  Harran  is  only  8  hours'  journey  froB 
Qrfa,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka,  th 
nearest  and  most  convenient  road  to  Palestine.'*  It  lies  two  days'  jonme 
E*  of  the  Euphrates,  and  67  miles  N.E.  of  Beer.  D'Anville  places  it  a 
the  source  of  the  Scirtas ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  fixing  its  latitude  in  36* 
for  its  true  position  is  37"  lO'  N*  lat.  Orfa  is  famous  for  its  inexhauatibl 
supply  of  excellent  water,««n  inestimable  blessing  in  a  hot  climate.  TTi 
source  of  these  waters  is  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city,  where  a  bean 
tiful  fountain  of  transparent  water  fills  a  small  lake,  called  in  Arabic  Birh. 
el  Ibrahim  el  Khalel,  <  the  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,'  or  *  the  Frien 
oi  God.'  From  this  lake  an  artificial  canal  225  paces  long,  25  broad,  an* 
generally  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  issues,  and  is  dispersed  in  strean] 
throughout  the  town.  To  this  transparent  fountain  the  Greeks  gave  th 
appellation  of  CaUirhoCy  <  the  Beautiful   fountain,'  whence  the  mod^- 

**  J^iquaeus  is  just  the  Hebrew  Tkajysakhi,  *  a  paw,*  <  a  paaeing  over/  <  a  ford/  mad 
Greek  by  the  addition  of  the  tenninating  syllable )  and  its  modem  appellation  of  2 
J}ahr  in  Turkish  means  Just  the  same,  as  there  are  no  fords  over  the  Euphrates  bekn 
its  Junction  with  the  Khaboor,  when  it  l>eGomes  too  deep  to  be  crossed  by  fording. 

"  It  was  by  this  ▼ery  ford  that  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  with  his  army  from  tt 
desert  of  Syria  Into  Mesopotamia.     Orta  was  also  called  Antiochia^  JutHnopoUs.  Atfio 
mnopitlis,  and  Al  Rofui.     But  It  is  called  Orfa  by  aU  the  Turks,  Koords,  and  Arabs  e 
the  vicinity.     It  is  caUed  Dakia  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  his  traveb,  which  is  just 
corruption  of  AfUiochw,  '' 
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Hm  flune  disliactioii  is  made  liy  Stiibo,  wlio  divides  Mesopotamia  into 
two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  situated  nigh  the  moontains  of  Armenia, 
aad  is  Tery  fertile  and  delightful  for  its  paatoies  and  shrobsy^^ut  the 
other  party  towards  the  S^  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  where  dwell 
te  SoBBite  Arabs,  aocnstomed  to  pillage,  a  wandering  race,  moring  from 
pkce  to  place  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Strabo  here  certainly  intends 
the  &£.  portion  beyond  the  Chaboras.  This  harmonizes  exactly  with  the 
description  giren  of  Mesopotamia  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  hook  of  the 
Anabaaia."  In  modem  times  Mesopotamia  has  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  three  parts :  Diarhekivy  or  the  valley  so  called  and  already  described 
ia  oar  aoconnt  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  natmaliy  belongs, — Dtarmodary 
or  the  interior  part, — aad  Diarrabia,  or  the  soathem  part,  the  Arabia  of 
Xenophon,— -the  whole  being  collectively  denominated  UUezeerahj  or '  the 
peoinsnla,'  as  iacloeed  on  all  sides  bnt  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Exclusive  of  Diarbddr,  this  territory  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Kaiadgy-Dagh,  or  mount  Masius,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  ^  Enphiates,  which  divides  it  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian 
and  Arafaiaa  deaerts ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Iraca- Arabi ;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
£•  fay  the  Tigris,  which  separates  it  from  Koocdistann  and  the  eastern  por- 
tSBB  of  the  pMhalic  of  Bagdad.  Its  ^raatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is 
ahont  400  B.  aoilea,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  finom  150  to  200  B.  miles. 


CHAP.  L-MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS^  AND  BIVER& 

MevnlotiM.^  Though  Mesopotamia  be  generally  a  level  country,  it 
has  some  mountain-ranges ;  as  the  Karadgy'Dagh  on  the  N.  already  de- 
8er%ed,  and  the  range  of  Senjar,  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  first  range, 
or  Mtntnt  Meatus ,  and  its  continuation  S.E.,  forms  for  170  miles  the 
n<Mlhem  boundary  of  thu  extensive  region,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.,  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Doogher,  and 
thus  hr  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  valley  of  die  upper 
Tigris. — ^llie  range  of  Senjar  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
large  space  between  the  Kfaabour  and  Huallee  rivers.     It  is  of  a  semi- 

*B  Having  narrated  the  pMnm  of  the  yoaager  Cyrus  over  the  Euphntes  at  Thap- 
aacua,  Xenophon  sajrs  that  he  thence  made  three  marchea  through  S^ria  (that  is  Pad- 
en  Anon)  to  the  river  Araxea.  Beyond  this,  he  entered  a  desert  of  18  marches  to  the 
plains  of  fiab7h>ni&  This  he  oalls  ArcAia,  fai  opposition  to  Svria,  on  scoount  of  its 
steriliy  —and  marched  the  whole  way  alone  the  right  bank  or  the  Euphrates  for  the 
sake  of  "water,  the  desert  affording  none.  Five  of  tneae  marchea  were  through  a  plain 
kvd  as  Uie  sea,  full  of  wormwoocC  snd  totally  destitute  of  trees.  If  any  other  kind  of 
shfiihs  or  reeds  crew  there,  they  had  all  an  srematic  smelL  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
sntelopcs  and  wild  asses,  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  The  other 
IS  mvches  were  through  a  hilly,  but  eoually  barren  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pyle 
or  posses  into  the  Babylonian  plains.  This  desert  is  now  called  the  desert  of  Scnjar, 
which  Fliny,  in  an  after  age  to  that  of  Xenophon,  included  in  Arabia,  whenoe  it  would 


Its  application  by  Xenophon,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  to  the  S.£.  dirision  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  at  once  proper  and ^ just ;  Padan  Aram,  or  the  Syria  of  Xenophon, 
indicating  the  fertile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  the  desert  or  sterile  part.  It 
■Bost  he  observed,  however,  that  desert  as  this  part  is,  it  was  full  of  towns  and  villages 
on  both  baulcs  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  river,  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  disappeared.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
great  caraTan-road  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  when  in  the 
senith  of  its  prosperity,  to  the  head  of  tb<)  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  this  long-con- 
tinued inland  commerce  which  supported  these  towns  and  their  population,  as  is  evident 
firom'tlie  case  of  Palmyra,  which  lay  in  the  very  route,  and  which  was  a  great  and  v^ 
nowBod  city  in  the  days  of  Aurelian. 
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rnonly  covered  aboye ;  and  are  alwaya  freah^  cool,  and  sheltered,  botli  €t 
rum  and  sunshine*  The  shoe-bazaar  is  peculiarly  neat  and  clean  :  then 
small,  it  is  wider  than  the  others,  and  roofed  over  with  a  fine  amJ 
covering  of  masonry.  It  is  whitewashed  within,  and  admits  liglit  i 
air  fr<Hn  without  through  grated  windows  at  the  top.  The  bazaar 
cotton  goods  is  equal  to  any  in  Turkey,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  'w 
including  the  benches  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  winch  are  all  fitted 
like  divans  with  carpets  and  cudiions.  It  is  at  least  from  SO  to  4^  I 
high,  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  succession  of  i 
domes  admitting  light  and  air  by  a  sort  of  lantern  windows  at  tbe  t 
This  bazaar  is  amply  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  India,  PeraisL,  a 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  with  aome  few  Cashmere  shawls  and  Angoim.  sli 
loons ;  but  British  articles  are  extremely  scarce,  though  held  in  the  higis 
estimation.  This  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  British  factory  at  Alepi 
and  the  fedlure  of  the  usual  importation  of  British  goods  from  that  pLn 
The  manufactures  of  Orfa  are  inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  articles 
mere  necessity.  Coarse  printed  cottons  are  the  chief  articles  of  oomaiun 
tion ;  and  the  method  of  printing  them  is  the  same  as  at  Diarbekir.  1 
Buckingham — who  spent  some  time  here  on  his  route  to  India,  reproaca 
ittg  himself  as  a  Barbary  merchant— described  the  British  mode  of  piintii 
cottons.  The  admiration  of  the  OA  manuftictuiers  was  excited  to  a  ~  ~ 
pitch  by  his  description,  and  the  manager  of  the  OA  establishment 
him  an  offer  of  a  very  handsome  remuneration  if  he  would  remain  a  Ce 
weeks  longer  to  superintend  such  improvements  as  the  mechanics  of  U 
city  could  make  under  his  direction,  which  Buckingham  was  obliged  1 
decline  under  the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  The  woollens  fiibricatc 
here  are  coarser  still  than  the  printed  cottons,  being  only  equal  to  thoi 
&hricated  in  England  for  sailors'  winter  jadcets.  A  few  very  good  ca 
pets,  boweyer,  are  made  here,  some  hair-cloth  for  sacks  and  bags,  and  aili 
bands  and  tapes  of  excellent  quality.  Every  description  of  Mddlery  an 
cutlery  is  well-executed ;  and  the  labours  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenti 
are  equal  to  any  in  Turkey.  IVovisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Durin 
the  whole  summer  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  solid  ice  brought  dow 
from  the  summits  of  Mount  Taurus,*-«  journey  of  a  day  and  a  nighi 
An  English  pound  of  this  is  sold  for  a  para  or  fiuthing,  and  is  a  cheap  an 
healthy  refreshment  accessible  to  the  poorest  of  the  city.  The  fruits  < 
Orfa  are  white  mulberries,  apricots,  quinces,  figs,  pistachio  nuts,  gnpet 
and  pomegranates ;  but  no  manges,  lemons,  and  melons,  are  to  be  ha« 
there.  Trees  are  numerous  in  the  streets,  beneath  whose  genial  shad 
the  inhabitants  repose,  to  take  ice  or  fruit,  or  a  pipe  and  coffee.  Th 
population  is  eatimated  by  Buckingfaam  at  50,000  aouls,  of  whom  aboo 
20*00  are  Christians  of  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  sects,  all  the  rest  bein( 
Mahommedans.  Buckingham  describes  the  natives  as  well-bred,  polite 
and  tolerant  in  religious  matters  ;  and  remarks  at  the  close  of  his  descrip 
tion  oT  Orfa — ^which  is  by  fiu*  the  best  given  by  any  traveller — that  it  is  i 
delightful  place,  and  the  most,  tolerant  and  happy  in  the  Tnrkial 
dominions.  The  castle  which  defends  and  commands  the  dty  is  situated 
en  the  summit  of  a  long,  narrow,  rocky  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
by  100  yards  broad  within  the  inclosnra.  It  is  defended  on  the  S.  and 
W.  sides  by  a  ditch  50  feet  deep,  and  20  wide,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock, — a  work  of  great  labour.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  secured  by  tJ>s 
steepness  of  the  ascent.  The  walls  are  Saracenic  ;  but  the  interior,  inha- 
bited by  a  few  poor  families,  is  a  scene  of  complete  desolation.    Tlu) 
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Tbe  flame  diBtiaetton  ia  mflde  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Mesopotamia  into 
two  paita,  llie  ono  of  which  is  situated  nigh  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
aad  ia  r^ry  fertile  and  delightful  for  its  paatores  and  shnibs,-~bnt  the 
other  party  towards  the  S.,  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  where  dwell 
the  Soenite  Araba,  aocnstomed  to  pillage,  a  wandering  race,  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Strabo  here  certainly  intends 
^  S.E.  portion  beyond  the  Chaboras.  This  harmonizes  exactly  with  the 
descriptioB  given  of  Mesopotamia  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Anabasis.^  In  modem  times  Mes<^>otamia  has  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  ^ree  parts :  Diarbekiry  or  the  valley  so  called  and  already  described 
in  o«r  aceonnt  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  natmvlly  belongs, — Diarmodar^ 
or  the  mtmor  part» — and  Diarrabia^  or  the  soathem  part,  the  Arabia  of 
Xenophon, — the  whole  being  collectively  denominated  UlrJexeerah^  or '  the 
peninsnk,'  aa  iadosed  on  all  sides  bat  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigria.  Exdoaiye  of  Diarbddr,  this  territory  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Kaisdgy-Dagh,  or  mount  Masius,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  ^  Enpbmtes,  which  dirides  it  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Iraca- Aiabi ;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
£•  fay  the  Tigris,  which  separates  it  from  Koocdistann  and  the  eastern  por« 
taan  of  liie  pasfaalic  of  Bi^;dad.  Its  |;reatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  ia 
about  400  B.  arika,  whilst  its  bteadth  varies  from  160  to  200  B.  miles. 


CHAP.  L-MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS^  AND  RIVERS. 

M^wntamsJ}  Though  Mesopotamia  be  generally  a  level  country,  it 
has  some  mountain-ranges ;  as  the  Karadgy'Dagh  on  the  N.  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  range  of  Senjar,  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  fitst  range, 
or  Mtnthi  Meuius,  and  its  continuation  S.E.,  forms  for  170  miles  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  extensive  region,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.,  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Doogher,  and 
lima  frir  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Tigris^ — ^llie  range  of  Senjar  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
large  space  between  the  Rhabour  and  Huallee  rivers.    It  is  of  a  semi- 

>B  Having  narrated  the  pam^  of  the  joai^er  Cyruf  over  the  Eaphrates  at  Thap- 
meaa,  Xenophon  says  that  he  thence  made  three  marches  through  Srria  (that  ia  Pad- 
an  Aram)  to  the  river  Araxes.  Beyond  this,  he  entered  a  desert  of  18  marches  to  the 
platna  «f  Babylonia.  This  he  oalls  Arabia,  in  opposition  to  Svria,  on  account  of  its 
sterili^ — ^and  marched  the  whole  way  along  the  right  bank  or  the  Euphrates  for  the 
sake  of  water,  the  desert  aifording  none.  Five  of  these  marches  were  through  a  plain 
lev^  ••  the  sea,  fail  of  wormwood,  and  totally  destitute  of  trees.  If  any  other  kind  of 
siirvba  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  luul  all  an  arematic  smelL  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
antelopes  and  wild  asses,  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  The  other 
IS  msrchea  were  through  a  hilly,  but  eoually  barren  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pyln 
or  posses  Into  the  Babylonian  plains.  This  desert  is  now  ealled  the  desert  of  Scnjar, 
which  Pliny,  in  an  after  age  to  that  of  Xenophon,  included  in  Arabia,  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  name  Arabia  wm  extended  the  whole  way  across  Mesopotamia  in  *hia 
pMt  to  the  Tigris.  If  the  term  Arabia  be  significant  of  the  nature  of  the  region  to 
whicih  it  is  applied,  as  dedoced  by  Schleuaner  from  the  Hebrew  Oribeh,  <a  desert,'  then 
its  application  by  Xenophon,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  to  the  &£.  division  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  at  once  proper  and ^ just ;  Padan  Aram,  or  the  Syria  of  Xenophon, 
indicating  tiiie  fertile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  A  rabia  the  desert  or  sterile  part.  It 
must  he  obaerved,  however,  that  desert  as  this  part  is,  it  was  full  of  towns  and  villages 
on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  river,  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  disappeared.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
great  caravan>road  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  when  in  the 
aenith  of  its  prosperity,  to  the  head  of  th<)  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  tikis  long-con- 
tinned  inland  commerce  which  supported  these  towns  and  their  population,  as  is  evident 
ftom'liw  ease  of  Pdmyra,  which  lay  in  the  very  route,  and  wmcn  was  a  great  and  re- 
DowBsd  dtj  in  the  days  of  Aurelian. 
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whole  slope  of  the  hill,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  fiDed  wkh 
combs.    Imoftediately  beyond  this  is  an  aperture  or  opening  in 
where  the  rock  is  cat  on  three  sides  to  a  sBM>oth  soi^Mse  to  the 
40  feet,  and  in  whidi  are  inmunerable  catacombs,  some  of  thevi  3M> 
aboye  die  level  of  the  ground.    In  these  are  a  few  Greek  imcriplMMBB  ^ 
so  much  obliterated  as  not  to  be  copied.     At  the  farther  ead  ia  n.  a 
cave,  the  tomb  of  some  distingwished  personage.**     A  few  KoontMali 
Armenian  families  now  reside  amongst  these  iMlancholy  rains.  * 

Nisiins*'}  Aboat  18  miles  &£  of  Dara  are  the  nans  of  NtsilHSy  a  < 
still  larger  and  more  renowned  than  Dara,  and  the  -capital  of  Peraoan  1 
eopotamia.  These  rains  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  three  nulflB  ;  i 
there  is  a  yillage  still  standing  here,  amidst  the  wreck  of  former  ij^iiMlm 
which  contains  300  Arab  and  Koordish  iiEuuilies,  subject  to  a  Kovrd 
chief. 

MonUy  4^eJ]  From  Nisibis  to  Mosul,  a  tipmce  of  155  B.  milea  in  * 
rect  line,  notUng  occurs  worthy  of  notice.  The  ancient  Tistt^hmUm 
recognized  in  the  village  of  Sepsufag  but  the  Persian  fortress  of  lA^  I 
ceased  to  exist.''*— Mont/  is  a  large  and  ancient  city  on  the  right  bsnk 
the  Hgris,  and  still  survives  amidst  surrounding  desolation  and  aolitw 
Its  streets  are  unpaved,  narrow  and  irregulsr  in  tlimr  come ;  and  the  cil 
with  the  exception  of  <me  mosque,  has  no  fine  public  buildings  to  rtXm 
the  view.  The  coffBo-houses,  however,  are  numerous,  and  generally  w 
laige,  some  being  300  feet  long,  with  benches  at  each  side,  and  shaded  1 
a  mMed  roof  above.  The  amount  of  population  is  reckoned  by  the  iiifa 
bitants  themselves  at  100,000 ;  but  by  Buckingham,  in  1816,  at  less  tin 
half  that  number.  There  are  300  Jewish  families  here  who  have  a  aya 
gogue.  On  the  land  side  Mosul  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  without  caanca 
towards  the  Tigris  it  is  defended  by  a  small  ruinous  castle.  On  the  wbol 
Mosul  is  in  a  declining  state.  It  was  indeed  evidently  so  nearly  two  eea 
turies  ago,  in  the  days  of  Thevenot  and  Taveraier.  No  other  plaoea  € 
note  occur  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  in  this  quarter. 

II— —SOUTH-BAST  DIVISION,  OR  IRACA-ARABI,  AND  PART  OV  ANCIEH1 
ASSYRIA  TO  THB  SOUTH-BAST  OF  THE  LITTLB  ZAB. 

Extent  and  Saundaries*^  This  is  an  extensive,  though  now  a  coai 
paratively  deserted  and  neglected  region,  chiefly  possessed  by  hordes  o 

M  It  beo  ftet  long  by  40  broad,  with  a  turfiuse  polished  on  all  akiea,  and  eomeotai 
hy  mbtemuieoaa  paMigw  with  the  a^leining  cataoombe.  The  prcaent  etevaftioii  ia  |i 
feet,  but  it  must  onoe  haye  been  much  more,  as  the  oaTC  is  more  than  half  filed  witi 
rubUah.  It  appears  to  haTe  been  lighted  from  aboTe  by  a  lofty  dome,  also  cut  to  a  fai 
snrfiuse.  A  hind  of  platform  or  galury,  supported  br  an  arcade  of  1£  art^ai^  emhiassi 
its  tivee  sides,  whilst  on  the  fourth  it  is  entered  oy  a  handsome  aemicircolar  aivl^ 
beautifully  ornamented.  At  the  back  of  the  gateway  are  a  number  of  smaller  oBDa- 
mental  arches  all  in  the  Roman  strle,  and  on  tlie  £  side  is  a  smaU  ooneatity,  of  ilN 
shape  and  size  of  a  saroopluigns,  wUch  probaUy  onoe  contained  the  body  of  the  penes 
for  whom  tliis  maanilicait  tomb  had  been  escaTateiL  The  entaUatore  is  ddicato  and 
beantifiil,  a  bas-relief  on  one  side  represents  an  angel — the  symbol  of  the  soul— sari 
rounded  by  eherublm%aseaiding  to  hsaren;  above  apptars  a  hand,  as  if  ready  tsrseeiio 
the  asoending  spirit;  and  below  a  heap  of  bones  and  skuUs,  emlilsms  of  mortality.  The 
whole  seems  to  naYe  been  esEecuted  about  the  time  of  Justinian.  Other  flgurei  sppcv 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  gate^  but  ao  mutilated  as  not  to  be  described. 

>•  This  i^aoe  was  belieWd  by  some  of  the  learned,  as  OfeUarins,  Bochart,  and  OrimeC, 
to  be  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  where  Abraham  was  bom.  Wolf,  the  Jewish  mis- 
rionary,  inquired  dnriiM^  the  whole  of  his  Joumsy  from  Or&  to  NiaiMa,  for  Ur  er  Vm, 
but  nobody  could  tell  him  any  thing  about  it.  Tlierefore  he  conidudsa  that  Calaiet 
waa  miainronned  in  placing  Ur  near  NkiUs.  The  truth,  however,  1%  tliat  it  is  Wsif 
and  not  Galmet  who  is  mistaken,  for  the  Persian  Ur  did  not  lie  between  Or&  and 
NislUs,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  llgris,  as  is  plain  from  AaimiaBS%  who  si|» 
he  paased  by  it  with  tiie  army  of  Jovian,  on  their  retreat  to  Nisibis. 
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AnlM.  It  oomiAw»i  on  dM  W.  of  Ike  Tigiig,  bj  a  luM  drmwn 
Fihji,  «tt  Um  £«plinile%  to  tlw  Tigris  opposite  Begdad ;  and  on  the 
ftef  tks  ktter  alraHii  at  the  jmiotioii  oi  the  Tigris  aad  Little  Zab.  By 
At  inBor  Bmm  it  la  separated  from  Mesopotaaua ;  aad  by  the  ktter  from 
At  KW.  jmt  of  Assyria  and  Koordistana.  It  comprehends  te  whob 
la  the  &  of  the  Eaphrates,  firam  the  janetion  of  the  former  with  the 
V--S.E.  tha  Arab  town  of  Koaiet  or  Grain,  a  litUe  to  the  &W.  of 
ef  the  Shaft-al- Arab,— all  the  intermediate  regiim  between  the 
tmd  Tigris,  from  Felaja  and  Bagdad  to  Koraah  at  the  jwiction 
rfAnerif«fa« — mmI  on  the  £.  of  the  Tigris  from  the  moath  of  the  Little 
tks  dm  region  extends  N.E.  aad  £.  to  the  Koordistaaa  moontains  and 
fcAit^m^Degh,  tiie  aaeieat  Zmgns^  aad  &£•  to  the  Synae  mer  or  rirer 
#  Mmdrii,  wUch  eaters  the  Tigris  at  Jarjariya.  From  thia  jonction  a 
•Kipe  of  anamnr  aUaTial  land,  betwem  the  Tigris  and  the  Haoterine 
ifl  the  wny  to  the  months  of  the  Karoon,  is  nominally  incladed 
~m  tnMCt  in  modem  maps ;  but  in  ancient  times  the  bonndary  in 
dhectiim  waa  math  more  distinct  and  specific  the  Gyndes  or  the 
Had  bebig  the  boondary  towards  Snsiana  or  Khoosistann.  So 
have  been  the  physical  and  political  resolutions  to  whidi  thk 
regioa  has  been  subjeeted  in  modem  times,  that  it  is  wholly 
to  aaaign  it  definite  political  limits.  The  whole  tract  to  the  E. 
rf  Ae  Tlgiia,  from  near  Bagdad  io  the  Persian  gulf,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Anb  tribes,  alike  independent  of  the  TVirfcs  and  Persians ;  and  the 
is  the  case  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  all  the  way  fit>m  Bassora  to 
Tlie  Toikiah  power  ia  restricted  in  e£fect  to  the  few  remaining 
on  tbe  banks  of  one  or  other  of  these  rivers  and  their 


ZWEasMMU^  ^€.2  TUs  region  may  be  divided  into  three  parta :  Chaldea,— 
Ihhfloata,—- aad  that  part  which  ties  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  of  these 
hf  to  the  W.aad  S*  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  seomd  was  the  ancient  district  of 
Bihyloaia»  or  Babylon,  and  included  all  the  tract  between  the  two  rivert, 
the  appenaost  of  the  intersecting  canals  down  to  Koma,  being  the 
liBrtxle  diriaion  of  the  whole ;  the  last  division  was  never  included  in 
At  accondj  bat  in  ancient  Assyria.  In  other  words,  the  modem  Iraca- 
iafai  eomprsbends  the  western  division  called  anciently  Chaldaea,  and 
iht  aaiddle  division  called  Babylonia, — and  the  eastern  part  of  the  pashalic 
tf  P^dad  corresponds  to  the  third  division.  There  is  no  part  of  Asiatic 
IMkey,  tbe  interior  geography  of  which  is  so  little  known,  as  that  of  this 
i^^oa*  The  Greek8,«--who,  by  their  conquest  of  all  this  extensive  re- 
9Ba  under  Alexander,  aad  their  subsequent  possession  of  it  fw  more  than 
tcentary  and  a  half  under  the  Seleuddst,  had  of  all  others  the  best  oppor* 
tmity  of  knowing  and  describing  it, — ^have  left  us  next  to  nothing  on  the 
mkj/uXi  aad  darmg  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  power  it  was  under  the  I\ur<- 
dMoinatioa,  so  that  their  writers  could  describe  it  only  frt>m  such 
reports  as  they  obtained  now  and  then  from  the  journals  of  some 
nterchant  or  member  of  a  caravan.  Ptolemy's  description  of  it  is 
in  one  quarto  page,  including  the  positions  of  87  places,  almost 
tl  ef  which,  Babylon  excqited,  cannot  now  be  recognised,  as  they  have 
dl  periahed  from  the  page  of  history.  The  Divine  malediction  seems  not 
iriy  to  have  been  venfied  on  Babylon  itself,  but  on  the  whole  surrounding 
agiaa  abo ;  so  that  what  was  once  the  residence  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
fso^e^— -what  was  once  filled  with  numerous  and  populous  cities  and  vil- 
l^|^^-«>what  was  once  the  abode  of  civilization,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
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and  commerce,— -end  where  temples  and  trophies  reared  their  lieaAii 
every  direction, — ^is  now  a  sterile  desert,  except  on  the  immediate  test 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  here  and  there  a  village,  or  a  camp  of  wandeiiv 
Arabs,  may  perchance  be  met  with !  Indeed,  unless  it  be  on  the  E.  ofne^ 
Tigris,  there  is  almost  nothing  worth  describing.  The  whole  regio^ig 
politically  comprehended  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  which  reaches  tkm 
the  moudi  of  the  Shat-al-Arab  to  Merdm  on  the  N ;  and  as  far  W.  asi'^i 
pashalic  of  Oria ;  the  crest  of  the  Zagros  forming  its  eastern  limit.  ^ 

City  of  Bagdad,"]  Bagdad,  whilst  it  enjoyed  the  splendid  preaeiMSl^ 
the  court  of  the  khaii&te,  was  the  most  celebrated  city  in  Western  Ak% 
This  honour  it  held  for  more  than  five  centuries,  during  the  sway  <if  ^ 
house  of  Al- Abbes.  Compared  with  many  other  Oriental  cities,  its  of^ 
is  modem,  having  been  bnUt  in  762  by  the  khalif  Al-Mansoor,  the  MSil^ 
prince  of  the  Abasside  dynasty,  who  gave  his  new  city  the  appellatioB^ij 
Dat'Ol'Salamy  or  '  the  gate  of  peace.'  Bi^ad  has  sadly  declined  iA^ 
its  original  magnitude  and  grandeur.  It  was  originally  built  on  both  sil^ 
of  the  Tigris,  and  extended  several  miles  along  the  river,  but  b  now  dii4|i 
confined  to  the  eastern  bank,  to  which  there  is  access  across  the  river  li|||, 
bridge  of  boats.  The  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  so  near  eM^^ 
other  in  this  quarter,  that  the  intervening  distance  is  only  6  hours' 
and  consists  of  one  immense  fertile  meadow,  which  extends  all  the  waf  j 
Koma.  A  modem  canal  called  the  canal  of  ha  connects  the  two  m  " 
between  Feluja  and  Bagdad.  As  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  hM|] 
higher  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  its  surplus  waters  during  the  inundation 
discharged  into  the  latter  by  means  of  this  canal,  and  loaded  rafts 
sometimes  descended  this  canal  from  Feluja  to  mthin  a  very  short 
tance  of  Bagdad.  Though  the  intervening  space  is  not  above  21  B. 
directly  across,  yet  this  canal  is  fall  one-third  more  by  its  necessary 
ings.  Bagdad  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  wholly  of  brick,  which  bem  cM( 
marks  of  different  eras  of  constraction  and  repair ;  the  oldest  part,  as  ll, 
most  Mohammedan  works,  being  the  best,  and  the  newest  the  worst.  Tift 
wall  has  lai^  round  towers  at  the  principal  angles,  with  turrets  at  somI 
distances  from  each  other  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  lugk 
angnkr  towers.  On  these  last  are  batteries  planted  with  brass  cannon '4 
different  calibres,  badly  mounted,  and  only  50  in  number,  including  tlHMil 
of  all  the  fortifications  towards  the  land  side  of  the  dty.  The  whole  wil 
has  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  around  it,  but  it  is  merely  an  excavati0i| 
without  masonry  or  lining  of  any  kind.  The  gates  are  only  three  in  nnflW 
her.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  is  destitute  of  buildings,  particularly  0i 
the  N.E.  side ;  and  even  where  the  houses  abound,  near  the  river,  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  trees  are  seen,  so  that  on  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  city  from  i 
lofty  terrace,  it  seems  a  city  rising  out  of  a  grove  of  palms.  The  housM 
are  all  of  fnmace-burat  bricks,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  small  sise.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  the  sides  generally  present  two  blank  walls : 
windows  being  rarely  ever  seen  opening  on  the  public  thoroughfare,  whilst 
the  doors  entering  thence  to  the  interior  dwellings  are  small  and  mesa. 
The  streets  are  dirty,  and  more  intricate  and  winding  than  in  most  of  the 
great  towns  in  Turkey,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  tolerably  regular 
lines  of  basaars  and  a  few  open  squares,  Bagdad  may  be  denominated  a 
labjrrinth  of  alleys  and  passages.  The  palace  of  the  pasha  stands  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  river ;  it  is  rather  an  extensive  than  a 
grand  building.  Bagdad  has  more  than  100  mosques,  of  which  only  SO 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  minarets ;  there  are  upwards  of  80  caravan* 
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■fli^ j0fdhfie  htABy  and  onmerovs  basaan ;  bat  in  architectare,  beauty* 
flwBiiiieace,  tbcse  are  all  inferior  to  tbo6e  of  OrfiE^  Damaacus,  and 
Tie  popidation  ia  ¥8rioiialy  eatiowted  by  trayellera  at  from  50,000 
i  Wjm  saob.  Backingham  estimateB  it  at  80,000.  Of  theae  50,000 
IpiobiL  Tbe  dnef  officera  of  the  civil  and  military  departmenta  are  off 
faoilifia  from  Conatantinople,  thongb  tbey  are  themaelres  moatly 
d  cfce  place.  Tbe  mercantile  clasaea  are  almoat  all  of  Arabian  d^ 
My  flHi  ifae  lower  laaka  are  a  medley  of  Tmrka,  Araba,  Perdana,  and 
Mml  The  commerce  of  Bagdad  chiefly  consista  of  Indian  mannfiic* 
iK  Bid  prodiiee,  which  are  brought  up  the  Tigria  from  Bengal,  by  the 
Ittrf  Bawnay  and  diatributed  into  the  Nedjed  country  through  Syria,  and 
MrlBonfismon,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  This  commerce  waa  Mid 
IkaoMng  in  1816,  finom  the  moderation  of  the  existing  pasha.  By 
^kti iafiBimed  on  the  subject,  it  was  affirmed  that  no  where  in  the 
hU  dofaimoBa  were  the  people  ao  little  oppressed,  and  commerce  so 
■h  iilJKted  to  restraint,  aa  here ;  but  of  later  years,  throngh  the  in- 
9i^f  pofcrty  of  Uie  Turkish  government,  here  oppression  has  increased, 
V^VBBwee  baa  been  sabjected  to  vexadona  exactions,  so  that  it  is  now 
Afcdcdiae.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Perrian  commerce  to  Bagdad  baa 
PH^  dediaed,  aince  the  Persians  have  fonnd  the  ronte  of  Erzeroom  and 
^  la  be  more  aafe  and  easy  than  that  of  Bagdad  to  Conatantinople. 
f^SMdi  formeiiy  deposited  here,  as  in  a  central  situation,  are  now  car- 
vittnii^  to  the  Tnildah  capital  by  that  route,  to  the  giea|er  profit  of 
m  aipoBi  Fenian  dealer,  and  to  the  corresponding  loss  of  the  Bagdad 
••^bni,  tbongfa  whose  hands  they  formerly  passed.  Bagdad  was  once 
"■■i  lor  its  (^iental  literature,  which  was  carefully  fostered  here  under 
*pDil  nmshine  of  the  khalife.  But  it  has  long  since  suffered  a  total 
|y»  Sboe  the  extinction  of  the  khalifate  by  the  Tartars,  Arabian 
2||B>V  k  now  at  ao  low  an  ebb,  that  there  is  not  a  single  coilec- 
2^«f  good  books  to  be  found  in  idl  the  city,  nor  any  individual  moUah 
^S'odied  by  his  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  country  ;  and  not  a 
^*^  w^  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  now  to  be  found  in 
'"Bi^dad,  though  the  fimied  capital  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  makes  so 
9W I  figoiQ  JQ  (im^  celebrated  work,  with  his  vizier  Giafar.  The  climate 
*m^  enough  but  for  the  great  heats  which  prevail  in  summer,  the 
'"I'l^'wter  standing  in  the  shade  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the 
f^  of  August  at  1 10"  and  122''  of  Fahrenheit,  at  noon,  and  in  1819  the 
!^  vn  10  great  as  to  be  150*  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  During  these 
*^  bests  great  numben  die,  even  of  the  natives,  and  the  English  staying 
^^''^'QBUy  bere  during  the  hot  months,  after  a  long  residence  in  India» 
y^faf  the  temperate  region  of  Bengal  or  Hindostan.  .The  latitude  of 
^^  u  observed  by  Buckingham,  was  33"  18'  57^  and  by  Mr  Rich 

P^.^'  The  latter  gentleman  fixed  its  longitude  at  44'  45^  45"  E. 
n^fP^  ^c.  ]  Below  Bagdad  19  geographical  miles  are  the  ruins  of 
jfj^t  *nd  directly  opposite  are  those  of  Kochos  or  Koche^  which 
jL^h  formed  AUMadayen,  or  « the  cities,'  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
r^  Tlieae  two  cities  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  li- 
^^^T^  nuns  of  Seleucia — if  such  exist — lie  three  miles  up  the  ancient 
'^  of  the  Naharmalcha,  and  have  been  confounded  by  all  traveUera, 
^  ^  Bncldngbam  and  Keppel,  with  those  of  Kochos.  The  remains  of 
rf  ^1  palace  of  Khosroo  Nooshirvaun  arrest  the  notice  of  all  travellera 
V  (neir  loUdity  and  grandeur.  From  the  junction  of  the  Deeallah,  1 1 
^^^^cal  miles  below  Bagdad,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Dokbala,  the  coon* 
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tiy  on  both  tides  the  Tigrifl  is  a  perfect  pendise ;  bat  beyond  Dekhala  the 
legion  becomes  sterile  end  desert. 

Apamiia  itfersfitf.]  At  Samana,  a  bcaaefa  strack-off  from  the  Tigns  to 
the  W.  and  then  tamed  to  the  S.  where  it  met  the  canal  of  Isa,  after  wfaidi 
it  ran  E.  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  rejoined  at  Old  Bagdad.  The  whole  tntt 
inclosed  by  thk  branch  was  the  Apamia  Metene  of  the  andents,  and  was 
renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  Ae  oomtiy 
was  covered  vrath  palm-trees.  Bat  sll  this  verdore  has  now  dimppeand, 
along  vrath  the  namerons  ▼illages  which  once  covered  the  Ticiaity  and 
banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers 

HiOek.^  To  the  S.W.  of  Bagdad,  aboat  58  BntiOk  miles,  is  the  vU- 
lage  of  Hilleh  on  both  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  constmc^  from  Ae 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  is  well  bail^  and  contains  a  popnlation  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  several  stately  caravanseras,  and  an  ezlenstve  banwr. 
Here  is  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river  connecting  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  town. 

Rmiu  rf  Bab^km.2  Immediately  to  the  N.  and  the  W.  sro  the  vast 
rains  of  the  mighty  Babylon,  attesting  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  troth 
of  prophecy.  These,  long  nnknown  to  the  learned  and  Christian  world, 
have  been  diligently  explored  by  the  late  lamented  Mr  Rich,  consal  at 
Bagdad,  by  Ker  Porter,  Baddngliam,  and  Mignet,  to  whom  the  leader 
mast  be  referred  for  drcamstantial  details,  as  the  limits  of  oar  work  do 
not  admit  a  lengthened  description :  we  can  only  afford  room  for  an  outline : 

TiMy  oommeBoe  at  Um  Tlllaffe  of  Mahowel,  and  extend  12  mllei  soath  all  the  way  to  HUleli»  and  aft 
fliedirtaneeoremileeW.ortlutdtyitBDditlie.nirtlfoawvMlor  theaaclenftta^^  If 

an  aqvtf  extnt  Id  the  K  of  the  Bapltfataa  k«  adadtted,  tlw  owMnrw  o#  Haradotu  an  ftdly  jwIMb^ 
who  aadffiu  a  •quare  of  tfO  atadei  to  anqkent  Babylon,  or  144  aqnaffa  lUoa,  an  Incioaad  lyaaa  nfaie 
tbnei  that  ooeapied  by  London  In  the  oommenoement  of  thia  oentory.  All  tUa  incioaad  qmea  ia  fidl 
of  moonda,  ramalna  of  andent  walla,  deaerted  water  oouraea,  and  andant  emhanlrment^  nevaare 
three  gfeat  naaMaof  nihia  on  the  eaatan  aide  of  the  Baphntaa  which  paiUealliiy  amat  alftwHiu ; 
thelftiAKOtifo,  the  j:afrorpalaor>andtheilflMXMJIi{Cbeaideingreafto«aiberofanMUMOBii^  Th« 
Amranhitt  ia  a  man  of  rain  ItfO  yards  long  on  the  8.W.  face,  1100  on  the  eaateni  fafoa,  and  880  en  the 
Borthera  fiwe.  belof  of  a  triangiilar  flfore.  and  rialflf  In  aome  plaoea  to  TO  feet  of  deviitioD  thorn  the 
baae.  TUi  vaat  maaa  ia  eompoaed  of  earth  nixed  with  SragflMati  «f  biiok,  btohen  peUery,  TitolSea. 
tiona,  mortar,  bitumen,  whilat  the  foot  aft  erery  atep  atnka  In  the  looea  dnit  and  mhUsh.  Thia  maaa 
has  been  sticcenlrely  emptied  of  its  brleln  for  modern  boUdinf^  ao  far  ea  they  eoold  be  exftracted. 
The  Katr  ia  a  vaat  moond  560  yfrds  N.  of  tUa,  S,100  yards  In  dreiunferenoe,  and  la  foil  70  feet  dbotre 
the  genma  lereL  ttappem  tohatre  been  eenpeeed  of  bttUdinga  fer  anpetior  to  alUheo^ne  on  tho 
eaatem  ilde,aB  Ift  la  one  entire  oum  of  tarnaoe  bvmt  brieha,  wheraaa  thoae  of  the  olhan  apa  ef  eon 
dried  bridca.  This  laige  pUe  of  rain  is  suppoied  by  both  Ridi  and  Ker  Porter  to  have  beeo  the 
terraced  palaee  of  NebodiedneaBar.  On  n  ridge  of  Ita  monlderlnf  rains  still  flooriahes  a  aolltary  tree 
cnUed  JKUfa,oraspedeaperfeellyferel9B«oBehylonia,batneofniBedaatheArriUan.fS^er  'the 
ftamariih  *  It  moat  heTo  been  originally  of  anomeaaalies  bat  only  port  of  Ita  trunk  now  NBMlaa, 
which  still  supports  Its  erergreen  and  wide^preeding  braadMa.  It  must  at  least  be  1800  yean  ey, 
aa  tradition  bears  its  existence  as  fer  bade  as  the  days  of  AU  0ie  aon-ln-Inw  of  Mohanuned,  and  is 
rererad  by  the  Araba  aa  Us  shade  aSiirdad  shelftsr  and  repoee  to  that  khallf  when  faint  with  fedgoe 
fimn  the  battle  of  HUleh.  Thia  tree  any  be  auppoaed  n  genn  firam  tto  tarraoed  gardens  of  Bahylea 
whidi  once  corerad  the  space  where  it  now  grovra.— A  mile  and  ahalf  tothe  N.  of  the  Kasr  atan* 
the  vaat  man  of  the  MttkaUibe  or  MnfeBibe,  that  is,  <  the  orertorned.*  It  is  of  an  oblong  flgufw,  800 
yards  long  en  the  northern  aide,  819  on  the  aonthem,  188  on  the  eaatarn,  and  138  on  the  wealern, 
whilat  the  eieTatlon  of  the  8.E.  angle  is  141  feet  TVs  min  was  auppsasd  by  Fletra  Psaa  Vrtla,and 
Rennel,  to  bare  been  the  andent  temple  of  Bdoa,  But  this  opinion  haa  been  eompletely  overftnmed 
by  Rich  and  Forter.  lliis  tnin  abounds  with  fragments  of  all  Idnds,  as  bricks  sun-dried  and  fnrnnee 
beked,  pottery,  bMnmen,  pebUes,  TitriSed  SDorin,  bita  of  glass,  and  mother  of  peari.  In  this  man 
are  aMuy  dens  of  wild  baaats,  and  in  moat  of  the  nvlnes  are  nnmbers  of  bafts  andowla,  thus  exen. 
pUfylog  the  trath  of  the  predictioo,  that  wild  beasts  of  the  deeert  ahouM  dweU  there,  tteft  thdr  bowna 
should  be  fell  of  *<  ddeftal  cremtaree ;  that  owls  should  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  dance  therr.**  Exe«pt 
the  Mrs  Nemrood  the  ruins  on  the  W.  side  do  not  correepond  In  magnitude  to  those  on  the  eest  side. 
.The  Bin  iVirawvMllsaftmiles  aW.  of  HUleh,  and  0  miles  aB.  of  the  MuJeUlbe.  It  Is  called  by  Mw 
nodern  Jews  '  the  prison  of  Nebncfaadnesiar.'  Thia  man  ia  surroonded  by  a  rained  wall  SySBB  feeft 
in  drenmference,  and  stands  by  itself  distinct  from  all  the  other  ruins  In  the  centre  of  a  now  solitary 
wnrta  Uke  the  awful  Sgure  of  Prophecy  herself,  pointing  out  the  compnte  fuUttment  of  her  sofeaan  dc 
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nt  iMigiit  of  tUt  ralB  b  in  ffleC.  ■anBMBlad  by  » tofww  97  CmI  Uftar  itUI,  and  SB  ftMt 
■ft  ttemnaltof  tte  iwlani  tUm  whkli  iImb  al  m«8  from  th*  plaia,  Ib 
)  fjnaoUal  hill,  and  it  a  aolU  hum  «f  tka  fluMt  brMuwork,  pramttn^  fhe  appearaaea 
•f  1  a^gla  af  matroflteia  atJttaaiiy  foaiiimiiir.  tttenMkair.iraylDlhabolloai,b«lwhatharby 
tiM  hand  of  maa  or  Hritatkai  of  tha  alaatnli  Kar  Farter  eaanat  datarnhia,  hot  thhikt  it  to  hava  baaa 
tdlbctad  by  UghtalDf  .    But  Vltringa  has  prorcd  that  it  wai  bamt  by  a  FartUaa  latrap  not  long  alter 

li»  and  that  IM  pot  anay  of  tha  fathabltanlB  to  death.  lUa  templa  waa 
aoOiwtlnhi^httMidniiiililiiafBitagaeortwaaiaeaeeeeiiTeiyaBgMaMitii^iaaeh 
»wiav  gradaaUj.  tha  wteU  beliv  erowaad  by  a  etatoa  of  Baloe,  40  laat  hfsb.  «f  ■near 
fold.  Not  half  that  elaration  now  axieti ;  or  only  S  etngai  oat  of  tha  8  at  preeant  raoBaln.  A  larga 
trtMVOlar  wmnd,  aqoaltehalglittBtha  Kaar,aad  l,iNBfi»etbraad,by  l,gaft  long,  etandaiTO  feat  to 
IhaBLaUha  laHuiu  Jaea  af  tha  Blw.-'lb  t^  N.W.  af  tha  vIM^a  of  Aaawn^idi  anathar  leani 
300yaidaloi«pbyl4feathlgh.  TaronilaitetharN.W.  leanathar  anaaiblafaof  aMMOda,  tha  ma^ 
eooaadafabla  of  arhlch  it  35  feat  high.  lUa  laet  anamblafe  of  moandad  haapa  axtanda  9  milaa  la 
kagtti,  and  in  Kar  Parter*a  opinion  are  tha  mtne  of  tha  laeear  and  older  palace  of  the  Babyloniek 
Uofi.  A  aJa  hayond  thi^a  manhar  of  mhwr  inaiinde  appaara,  Mora  than  half  a  mlla  broad,  artl 
31  adlae  irat  &  and  than  as.  tawwdi  tha  Birale  iMthar  vaet  qpaea  oawarad  trick  tha  ndM  of  foraMT 
V"*">"grt  axtendtaif  If  milae  In  lai^:th.  All  thcea  monnde  now  maotionad  are  dearly  within  tha  air. 
colt  af  tha  andaot  Babylon,  and  demomtrate  iti  amaxlnff  magnitada.  They  are  all  of  brick  withont 
oa  na  alana  azMi  in  tha  alnrlal  aoU  of  tha  BabylaniHi  delta.  Other  larga  nonnda  of 
atigfai  have  bean  asptand  In  Ite  iauaadiato  TialBlty,  ae  thaea  of  AJSDMpbmt  and  othera  EL 
af  HBIah^  tha  aaannd  otAggmr  Zi|f  10  miiae  N.W.  of  Bagdad,— tha  monnde  of  Anvaa  4  laagnae 
bdow  TWiahi  benlilfie  two  other  large  moanda  S  leagoee  &  of  the  eama  place.  Indeed  the  whole 
tnd  iMB  Bagdad  8.  W.  ta  RQIeh,  and  firwn  HUlah  &EL  to  tha  manh  of  Lamloom,  ie  tali  of  mfaia, 

Hira,  4re.]  To  the  S.£.  •£  Hilleh,  and  on  the  hunla  of  the  Rooniydi 
manh,  an  iie  raina  of  Hirai  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moiidar  dynasty 
of  Arabian  princee ;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  those  of  CMfa^  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  khalifih  and  which  game  its  name  to  the  obsolete  Ara- 
bic alphabetical  character  denominated  the  Cii^.*— Near  these  rained 
towns  is  the  Tenerated  tomb  of  Alee  the  kbalifi  oklled  Mesfid  Alee,  Both 
tins  and  the  tomb  of  Hosein  are  annually  visited  by  laige  bands  of  Peraian 
pilgrims,  bat  both  bays  been  plundered  of  their  accomolated  wealth  by 
the  ferodoQS  Wahabites. 

Komah^  At  the  junction  of  the  Eaphrstes  and  Tigris  is  the  fortress 
of  Komah,  commanding  the  navigation  of  these  rivers.  Below  this,  the 
Shmt-al-Arab  is  an  immense  body  <tf  water,  and  the  largest  frigate  may 
anchcnr  close  to  the  shore. 

JSaeeoraJ}  BassorSy  on  this  large  combined  stream,  70  miles  above  the 
month,  is  stUl  a  commercial  city  of  great  importance.  The  magnitude  of 
this  dty-^as  usnal  amongst  travellers— is  variously  given,  at  7  miles  by 
Neibnhr,  and  12  by  Irwan ;  and  its  population  estimated  at  from  40,000 
to  60,000  souls.  It  is  surrounded  wiUi  walls ;  and  recently  a  wall  60  miles 
in  length  hM  been  built  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  The  low  situation  of  Bassora,  and  the  land  immediately  in  its 
vidnity,  render  it  liable  to  inundations  hom  the  Shat-al-Arab.  A  large 
embaalDBient  to  prevent  these  was  made  all  the  way  from  Bassora  up  to 
Koniah,  and  the  keeping  it  in  repair  was  committed  to  the  Arab  emir  of 
Shoogshoog ;  but  in  comequenoe  of  his  neglect  the  Euphrates  has  re- 
peatedly broken  its  banks  above  Kornah,  and  inundated  all  the  desert 
round  Baosora-  Kmnier  is  of  opinion  that  if  more  oare  be  not  taken  than 
of  lade  years  to  prevent  these  inundations,  Baasora  itself  will  be  swept 
away.  Baasora  is  famous  for  its  date-plantations,  and  its  being  a  great 
mart  for  horses  which  are  brought  thither  from  liie  most  distant  parts  of 
Aralna*  Not  one-third  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  inhabited,  two- 
thinls  being  occupied  by  corn-fields  and  date-plantations  and  gardens* 
The  inhabitants  are  a  motley  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs,  and  others.  A 
great  many  Arab  tribes  roam  the  deserts  on  both  sides  of  die  Shat-al-Arabe 
tnd  between  Bassora  and  Bagdad 
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IV,— SYRIA,  PHCENICIA,  AND  PALESTINE. 


Boundaries.']  This  division  contains  the  regions  of  the  ^^ 
Jordsn,  and  Mount  Lebanon.  On  the  N.E.  this  laige  tract  - 
by  the  Enphrates,  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Syria,  now  reck*  -^^^^ 

Arabia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.  by  the-^^^ 

branch  of  the  Taniian  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  drais 
sonthem  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  due  W.  to  the  month  of  «|««r|^ 
stream  of  Rhinocolura.     In  ancient  geography  Syria  indadl  9  4  ■ 
Syria  Proper,  PhoBnicia  and  Palestine,  and  according  to  P^"«3h(g)^fjTg 
tamia  and  Babylonia.     Syria  was  anciently  called  Aram  ;  awf 
tamia  Aram  Nakarafim  or  *  Aram  of  the  rivers,'  as  before  statu 
the  name  of  Arimi  given  to  the  ancient  Syrians,  as  Homei 
and  Nonnns,  inform  us,  and  corresponding  to  Aramasant  or  *  | 
of  Aram.'     Whilst  the  descendants  of  Aram  the  son  of  ShenM 
name  to  Syria  which  they  occupied,  the  descendants  of  Canaaai 
Ham  occupied  and  gave  their  name  to  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 
Jordan,  out  of  which  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
commander  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  also  a  Shemitic  race  as 
AramieanB.    In  the  days  of  David,  Aram  or  Syria  was  di 
number  of  petty-  principalities,  as  Aram  Maacha,  Aram 
BeUi  Behob^  wad  Aram  Dammatekyhc     The  Arabs  deno 
Bahr^Sham^  *  the  country  on  the  left  or  north,'  in  oppoaitio 
or  <  the  south  or  right.'     These  denominations  refer  to  the 
Mecca,  and  proceed  on  the  notion  that  Syria  is  part  of  Arabia.  ^ 
is  alao  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Damascus. 

Poliiical  Difnsions.2  The  following  are  the  political  di  '  ' 
region : 


PaskaUci* 

Aleppo,    . 

Tripoli,     . 
Sidon  and  Acre, 
Damascus, 


AndeiU  BioisioHM. 

Cyrrhestica,  Chalcidene,  Seleada,  and  the 

Antioch. 
Casiotis  and  Northern  Fhoaiucia. 
Sonthem  Phttnicia,  part  of  Cflslosyria,  and 
Apamene,   Palmyrene,  Eastern  Ccslosyiia, 

remainder  of  Palestine. 


l|u 


It  must  be  observed  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such 
arrangements,  as  the  number  and  boundaries  of  pashalics  are 
varying  according  to  the  abilities  or  intrigues  of  the  pashas,  and 
of  expediency  adopted  by  a  government  the  most  tyrannical, 
c^ricions  of  all  die  despotisms  which  have  cursed  this  fine 
opulent  region.     The  whole  territory  comprised  in  the  above 
tains,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  a  superficies  of  61,778  square 
elusive  of  the  desert ;  and  the  population  at  moat  does  not  '4 
2,000,000." 

*  *"  Tboogli  Commagene  alwayB  made  a  part  of  Syria  with  the  Ore^  and 
geographers,  and  though  Malte  Bran,  in  conformity  to  this  and  to  eetablished  < 
has  reckoned  Commagene  a  part  of  Syria  in  his  table,  yet  we  hare  kept  it  o 
Biakea  no  part  of  the  present  p<ditlcal  arrangement  of  Syria,  but  is  includedl 
puhallo  of  MaratS  already  dsseribod  under  the  head  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Mir'' 
•Ten  by  Malte  Brun  himself,  Commagene  is  included  in  his  table  of  ths 
georikphy  of  Asi*  Minor,  as  belonging  to  the  pasbalic  of  Marash,  and  is 
with  Oitaooia  and  Cilicia,  as  a  distinct  province  from  Syria. 
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CHAP.  I.-PHYSICAL  ASPECT. 

ScBiA  is  a  -very  Taried  country  of  mountains,  and  Talleysy  and  plains. 
He  chief  monntedn-Tangea  are  thoae  wlii(:h  on  the  north  separate  Syria 
friNB  the  district  of  Commagene, — those  which  separate  it  from  the  val- 
by  of  Ul-Bostan,-— ^and  finally  those  which  separate  it  from  the  ancient 
(2cm  <m  the  N.W.     These  ranges  are  all  spurs  from  the  great  Tau^ 
nage^'^-^Biauni  RhostuSy  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Amanus,  termi- 
at  tile  TBlley  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  5,550  feet  above  the  level  of 
ihe  se^     Bat  the  Syrian  chain  properly  commences  at  Mount  CanuSj  a 
hige  peak,  to  the  S.  of  Antioch,  whidi  shoots  up  to  the  hearens  its  needle- 
fiie  point  encircled  with  forests.     From  this  point  the  same  chain,  under 
nrioos  appellations,  winds  aiongst  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
vlndk  it  is  seldom  more  than  24  miles  distant^ — Mount  Lebanon  is  the 
BStt  devated  part  of  this  chain,  which  extends  between  Tripoli  and  Acre. 
At  the  bead  of  the  yalley  of  Baalbec,  this  chain  becomes  connected  with 
the  more  eastern  chain  by  a  lateral  range  shutting  up  the  yalley.     This 
range,  divided  from  the  Lebanon  range  by  the  valley  above 
called  AjUuLibanus  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  running  in  a 
paiaQii  £rectioii  with  and  opposite  to  it.     This  appellation  is,  however, 
unknown  to  the  natives,  and  being  somewhat  arbitrarily  used  by  the  an- 
giTen  rise  to  much  learned  and  useless  discussion.     All  that  is 
B,  that  at  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
tiie  range  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  called 
strictly,  a£ter  running  S.W.  for  a  considerable  space,  and  front- 
isg  ihe  sea,  terminates  near  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  Tyre ; 
wtefat  the  more  eastern  branch,  running  in  a  similar  direction,  terminates 
«a  the  shore  at  Cape  Blanco,  the  Promoniorium  album  of  Pliny.     Over 
promontory  is  a  narrow  pass  of  two  yards  broad,  and  a  mile  in  length, 
boshes  on  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left  a  tremendous  precipice 
•fdhanging  the  sea,  which  rages  as  in  a  storm  at  its  foot.     This  cape  is 
about  20  road  miles  to  the  N.  of  Acre.     At  the  head  of  the  vaUey  of 
Baalbec  the  proper  Lebanon  terminates  ;  but  the  other  range  with  which 
it  is  connected  runs  north,  under  the  modem  name  of  the  Ansarian  moon- 
tabs,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Orontes  from  the  coast.     At  the  source 
sf  the  Jordan,  tibe  eastern  range  or  Antilibanus  diverges  into  two  branches, 
As  western  of  which  has  been  described ;  whilst  the  other  diverges  to 
Ae  SJ£.  and  E.,  having  a  wide  intermediate  valley.     From  the  source  of 
Ae  Jordan  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  chain  runs  more  than  200 
ailes  north ;  whilst,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  two  branches  of  the  main 
nage  extend  upwards  of  50  miles  each.     The  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
tiM  Jebel-^Shiek  or  *  mountain  of  the  Shiek,'  called  JehaUei'Talg  or 
*  the  sBowy  mountain'  by  Abulfeda,  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  lies 
due  W.  of  Damascus.     The  predominant  constituent  of  this  range  is  cal- 
CBSOBs  rock,  whitish*  hard,  and  ringing  when  struck.    The  granite  hardly 
aneais  till  we  arrive  at  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Red  sea. 
the  whole  of  the  Syrian  mountains  in  all  their  ramifications  are  limestone. 
accept  in  the  Hauran,  where  black  porous  basalt  is  the  predominating 
iscfc.     Near  Damascus  are  immense  caverns,  one  of  which  can  contain 
4000  men. 

UhersJ^  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  long  vs^Uey,  watered 
Vf  die  Orontes ;  in  the  S.,  that  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  hollow  tract 
MDtaining  the  Dead  sea ;  and  in  the  eastern  division  is  the  delightful  vale 
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of  DamaBCiifl.  The  chief  liyen  are  the  Orotdei  and  the  Jordan^  nnmin: 
in  opposite  directions,  the  rest  being  generally  mere  torrents  from  tl 
monntains,  ninning  short  and  rapid  coarses.  The  former  of  these  stMaitti 
thoqgh  haying  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  direct,  is  bnt  a  smalt  rive 
and  wonid  be  completely  dry  in  summer  but  for  the  numerovs  dams  eroct€ 
here  and  there  to  preserve  its  waters.  The  water  thus  retained  reqairea  tl 
aid  of  machinery  to  rane  it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.  It  In 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  El-Aasiy  or  *  the  Obstinate/  says  Abvlfedi 
The  Jordan  is  a  much  more  rapid  and  considerable  stream  than  the  Orontai 
and  is  said  by  the  elder  Pliny  to  be  a  fine  limpid  stream,  large  enovgk  ft 
the  ralley  it  waters.  With  all  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  ea 
amining  the  Holy  Land  by  hosts  of  traTellers,  geographers,  antiqaariaDS,  a» 
theological  critics,  the  real  source  of  the  Jonlan  is  still  a  problem.  Th 
branch  of  Paneas  has  been  taken  almost  universally  for  its  source,  ria^ 
from  the  well  Phiala ;  but  the  Moiet  Hasbeya  which  issues  from  the  weslon 
foot  of  the  Jebal-Shiek  is  now  esteemed  the  larger  source  of  the  Jordai 
and  receives  the  l^meas  branch  in  its  way  to  the  Idee  of  Hoiile.  It  is  boom 
what  surprising  that  travellers  have  not  yet  followed  up  the  coarse  of  tb 
Hasbeya  branch  to  its  remotest  source.  As  to  the  wejl  or  pond  of  Phiala 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  it  is  not  yet  found ;  at  least  travellers,  who  haw 
seen  several  wells  or  ponds  among  the  mountains  near  its  supposed  site 
disagree  in  their  relations ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Hasbeya  and  the  Tel-el 
Kadi  must  be  examined,  and  their  junction  with  the  river  of  Pianeas,  beflMP 
we  can  tell  which  is  the  true  Jordan.  The  junction,  however,  of  aU  tlies 
makes  the  Jordan :  the  branch  of  Paneas  being  the  Little  Jordan  of  Joaephw 
The  whole  course  of  the  Jiordan  is  not  above  130  B.  miles  to  the  Dead  aM 
but  it  receives  a  number  of  large  streams  on  both  sides,  especially  from  tb 
Jebal-Hanran,  as  the  Mandkom  and  the  Zerka,  Various  aoeounts  are  give 
of  its  sise  by  travellers,  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but  on  the  hype 
theus  that  they  saw  it  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  when  its  y<4ate 
varies  both  in  depth  and  width.  Pococke  describes  it,  near  its  outlei  mt 
the  Dead  sea,  as  larger  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  perhaps  as  broad  aa  A 
Thames  at  Windsor,  the  stream  rapid  and  turbid ;  but  he  saw  it  in  die  lal 
ter  end  of  March  when  its  volume  is  greatest.  It  no  longer  overflown  it 
banks  as  in  ancient  dajrs,  its  channel  being  now  worn  very  deep. 

LakesP^  The  chief  lakes  in  Syria  proper  ar»  those  of  the  Bakmr^ 
Kadety  and  Apamea  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  lake  c 
AnHoch,  In  llie  highest  valley  of  the  Anttlibanns  is  the  small  lake  c 
Limoney  and  in  the  district  of  Damascus  is  the  Nahar-eUMarfm^  c 
**  Lake  of  the  Meadows,"  in  which  the  numerous  streams,  irrigatiiig  th 
celebrated  plain  of  that  city,  are  lost ;  it  is  saline.  But  the  chief  of  a] 
the  lakes  in  this  region  is  that  of  AsphaUiie*  commonly  called  the  I^ea* 
Sea.  By  the  late  discoveries  of  Burckhardt,  this  lake  is  now  ascertained  t 
have  had  no  existence  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomertiii 
hut  to  have  been  wholly  the  efiect  of  that  trenMndoua  catastrophe  whie 
befel  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  narrated  by  Moses.  IVevious  to  this  epoc 
the  Jordan  pursued  its  southern  course  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  or  easier 
tongue  of  the  Red  sea,  through  the  long  valley  of  the  Grhor,  which  it  jtn 
a  continuation  of  the  same  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  and  e 
that  which  bounds  the  Dead  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  preeia^ 
by  what  physical  agency  this  disastrous  event  was  aooomplished,  and  tin 
subject  would  require  a  long  discussion,  for  it  is  by  no  means  exhanated 
The  lake  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  nor  the  movntaina  on  its  ahorofl 
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I  b  kis  now  beam,  ftwwigattjt  by  id  «i«eb  ••  a  km(b  in  iMdflm  timet;  ili 
I  iml  bu  not  beat  tekflii»  ite  depth  )soimdBd»  nor  tlie  nnnatitioi  of  iti 
eome  Mcertamed.  Its  dimenrions  hare  been  so  naioasly  gtreny  by  botb 
•wsenis  and  ■sodtfas^  that  woooanot  ix  them  with  piadaioa.  Aooonting 
)»  Mr  BmakeBf  its  ataieot  length  is  not  abovi»  30  fi.  aiiles,  ta  a  stnugfal 
Bse kom  N.  to  &;  whilst  aoowding  to  the  eactents  it  was  doaUe  that 
b^gth.  Bnt  it  is  probabie  tfaat>  like  iMny  other  lakes,  it  has  nwfa 
fcewiDadj  and  is  still  decreasing;  bat  observattonsaxastiil  wanting  to estal^* 
lib  daa  hypotbeais,  however  much  its  modem  eateat  tnay  diaagrea  with 
ihn  asdgnedit  by  the  aneients,  who  nrast  be  sa{i|iosed  to  bsTo  known  it 
padi  batter  than  wOk  Its  breadth  is  also  nndetennined.  The  specific  giaTity 
sf  ks  wiatcr  b  greater  than  that  of  any  other  saline  lake  on  the  aarfiMO  el 
ibe^oh6>^antaiaingone>foqrthof  its  weight  in  sahs,  if  reduced  to  a  slate  of 
peifeet  desiccation ;  or  if  desiccated  at  a  temperatate  of  130^  on  Fahreaheit'a 
•die,  they  will  aoMinnt  to  41  percent  of  the  water.  The  water  of  this 
Ue  is  perfectly  transpareat,  its  taste  extremely  bitter,  saline  and  pangent* 
Ibe  waaer  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  diBaimilar,  being 
esft,  swaet^  and  light,  containing  only  a  300th  part  of  the  solid  matter  ooo^ 
tnmd  in  the  water  of  the  lake«  '*  Whoever,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  *^  has 
aeea  te  Dead  sea,  will  ever  after  hare  its  aspect  impveased  on  his  memory ; 
it  lib  ta  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearfbl  spectade.  The  precipices  in  general 
dnBcasd  abmpdy  into  the  lake,  and,  on  acconnt  of  their  height,  it  is  seldom 
i^taaed  by  the  winds ;  its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footstep,  save  that 
of  the  wild  Aiah,  and  he  holds  it  in  snperatitions  dread.  On  some  parts 
of  die  rocks  there  is  a  thick  snlphnreous  inerastatioD,  whidi  appears  foreign 
is  their  snbstsnce;  and  in  their  steep  descents,  there  are  several  deep 
where  the  benighted  Bedouin  sonwdmes  finds  a  home.  No  nn* 
effinvia  are  perceptible  around  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally 
fiyiag  acrosB.  For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bank  the  water  appeared 
very  shallow ;  this,  with  the  soft  slime  of  the  bottom,  and  the  fatigoe  we 
bad  undergone,  prevented  onr  trying  its  bouyant  properties  by  bathmg.  A 
few  indies  beneath  the  snriiBK^  of  the  mud  are  found  those  black  sulphureous 
iteaes  ont  of  whush  croesesare  nude  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.  The  water 
bas  an  abominable  taste,  in  which  that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed 
iacraaladona  of  salt  on  die  soriace  of  some  of  the  rooks." 


CHAP.  U.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  a  region  so  diversified  as  Syria,  there  must  be  a  cona» 
ipondant  diversity  both  of  climate  and  produce.  According  to  Volney,  Syria 
baa  three  climates:  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  plains,  and  that  of  the 
coast.  The  summits  of  the  snowy  Lebimon  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness^ 
whilst  dmt  of  the  coast  is  hot  and  humid,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  the 
Syrian  deaert  are  salijected  to  a  dry  and  scorching  heat.  The  seasons  and 
the  prodnctions  consequently  vary.  In  die  mountains,  the  order  of  the 
Ibrmer  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  of  France :  the  winter  lasdag 
firom  November  to  March,  sharp  and  rigorous.  No  year  passes  without 
snow  in  the  mountsins  and  valleys,  and  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  it 
several  feet  deep  for  whole  months.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable^ 
aad  the  summer-heats  moderate.  In  tbe  plains,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
vernal  eqidnoz  has  passed,  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  to  overpowering 
heaU  which  last  till  October.  There  is  no  gradual  transition,  as  with  us,  from 
winter  to  spring,  and  from  the  latter  to  summer,  but  the  summer  com- 
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menoes,a8]t  were,  imtmltiieaittly;  bnti  on  tlie  other  handyaotemperetei* 
the  winter  that  erange-treesy  dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  groir 
in  the  open  field. 

AgncuUural  ProduceJ]     If  Syria  were  under  an  enlightened  system  of 
political  goyemment,  where  hnman  art  and  indnstry,  secure  of  protection  and 
lennineration,  would  duly  second  the  advantages  of  nature,  no  country  on 
the  globe  would  be  nK>re  productiTe  of  yegetable  wealth  than  it.    In  the 
small  compass  of  twenty  leagues  the  yegeteble  riches  of  the  most  iliiitoni 
regions  might  be  brought  together.     Besides  the  common  productions  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  betms,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  everywhere  ool- 
tivated,  different  districts  have  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  themselvea^ 
as  sesamum  and  dhoura  in  Palestine,  maize  in  the  light  soil  of  Balbec,  and 
rice  in  the  marshy  district  of  Houle.     Sugar-canes  have  lately  been  intRH 
dnced  into  the  gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairoot,  and  equal  those  of  the  £g3rp- 
tian  Delta.    Indigo  grows  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  cause  it  acquire  s 
good  quality.     Tobacco  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  Latakie,  which  createe 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damietta  and  Cairo.    At  present  this  plant 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.     As  for  trees,  independent  of  the  cedar 
and  the  cypress,  the  olive  grows  at  Antioch  and  Ramla  to  the  hdgfat  of  aa 
oak.     The  white  mulberry  forms  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  the  Dmaee* 
by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it.  The  red  and  white  winea 
of  Lebanon  rival  those  of  Bourdeaux.     Lemons  and  water-mekms  of 
superior  quality  are  the  boast  of  Jafia ;  the  oranges  of  TripoU  equal  ibooe 
of  Malta ;  the  figs  of  Bairout  those  of  Marseilles,  and  its  bananas  rival  those 
of  St.  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pistachio  nuts ;  and  all  the  frtuta 
of  Europe  are,  as  it  were,  combined  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Damaacua; 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  famed  Arabian  coffee-plant  might  also  be  cultivated 
in  Palestine.     To  expatiate  on  this  subject  as  it  deserves  would  require  a 
volume ;  all  that  can  be  bore  done  is  merely  to  give  a  short  ontUne  of 
the  varied  produce  of  Syria. 

Animal  Productions.']  All  our  domestic  animals  are  here  prodaced» 
besides  the  bnffidoe  and  the  camel.  For  our  deer,  it  has  the  gazelle ;  and, 
in  place  of  wolves,  it  has  the  jackal,  the  hyena,  and  the  ounce,  wludi  last 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  %er.  We  hear  of  no  lions,  though  they  once  fre- 
quented the  thickets  of  the  Jordan.  We  hear  as  little  of  bears,  which  once 
abounded.  Of  the  insect-tribes,  the  locust  is  tiie  most  formidable^  and 
more  destructive  to  Syria  than  all  the  ferocious  animals  put  together.  Tliese 
insects  are  usually  generated,  during  an  uncommonly  mild  winter,  in  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  deserts ;  from  thence  they  take  their  flight  to  the  plains  of 
Syria,  where  they  devour  every  species  of  vegetable  life,  grass,  foliage,  and 
every  green  thing,  leaving  the  ground  bare  and  desert.  Their  approach 
causes  nniversal  terror,  and  their  visit  is  followed  by  certain  fiunine.  A 
bird,  called  tamannar  by  the  Syrians,  which  devours  this  destructive  insect, 
combined  with  the  S.E.  winds,  which  drives  them  into  the  Mediterranean, 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  locust  which  affords 
a  species  of  food  to  man. 

MineraltJ]  This  is  a  barren  subject,  travellers  saying  little  or  nothing 
on  the  matter.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
primitive  limestone,  and  tliat  marble  of  various  kinds  is  abundant.  We 
are  informed  that  coal  has  been  lately  found  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
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CHAP.   Ill POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

bi  proportion  to  its  extent,  no  country  on  earth  presents  so  motley  a 
pspvlaitioo  as  Syria.  One  canse  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  frequent  le- 
TsbtioDs  which  Syria  has  nndergone,  baring  been  snocessirely  invaded  and 
eoaqnoed  hy  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Perrians,  Macedonians,  Romansi 
Amba,  Torks,  CnisaderB,  Mamelukes,  and  the  Osmanlees,  to  whom  it  is 
aMnssDy  snbject.  The  aboriginal  natiyes,  the  descendants  of  Aram,  amal* 
^maSed  with  the  Greelu,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  present  inbabi* 
iBrts,  winch  are  a  mixed  assemblage  of  Turks,  Koordsy  7\iroomaiu,  Araht^ 
Jan,  and  the  numerous  tribes  and  hostile  creeds,  that  exist  in  the  moon-* 
toBs  and  valleys  of  both  the  Lebanons  and  the  mountains  of  the  Hauiaa* 
To  stale  the  amount  of  such  a  mongrel  population  is  impossible,  as  we  have 
as  pieeise  data  on  the  subject.  We  only  know  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of 
what  Syria  might  support,  and  probably  of  what  it  once  contained*  Its 
coiqectiiTal  number  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  at  most. 

LaMgMage,2  The  languages  spoken  in  tiiis  country  are  as  dlTsnified  as 
the  population.  Ihe  old  Syriac  is  spoken  only  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
Tvaassj  of  Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  the  Samaritans  of  Sichera, 
Hke  the  Jews,  haTe  foigotten  their  old  language,  which  is  only  preseired 
ia  their  espy  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Arabic  predominates  both  in  the 
touatty  tod  in  the  towns ;  and  a  corrupted  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee» 
aSkd  the  Nabathean  language,  is  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  Turldsh  is 
spoken  In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities,  whilst  bodi  it  and  Eoordish  are 
■pokes  in  the  camps  of  the  wandering  Turkomans  and  Koords  in  tbe  Pa- 
dn&e  of  Aleppo.  Respecting  literature  and  science,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  ssy  a  word ;  for  of  the  latter  nothing  is  found  in  any  Mahommedaa 
region,  and  the  former  is  at  a  rery  low  ebb  both  amongst  Mussulmans  and 
Qgistians.  Only  two  libraries,  says  Volney,  exist  in  all  Syria,  that  of 
Dfeszar  Pasha,  at  Acre,  and  the  convent  of  Mar  Hanna  Shouair,  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Catholics  in  the  country  of  the  Druses.  Here  is  a  printing 
press  established  nigh  a  century  back  by  die  Jesuit  Missionaries ;  but  it  is 
SB  a  miserable  scale,  merely  printing,  on  an  arerage,  about  180  yolumes  an« 
soaQy.  Only  seven  persons  are  employed  at  this  establishment ;  and  as  no 
voriiis  done  on  saints'  days — ^wliich  are  very  numerous— little  progress  has  or 
can  be  made.  The  greatest  part  of  tbe  books  printed  are  Psalters,  which, 
bring  the  only  classics  of  tbe  Christian  children,  are  always  in  demand.  But 
the  business  seems  to  be  declining,  and  will  soon  be  given  up. 

Religums  Sects*"]  No  country  presents  to  the  observer  such  a  medley 
sf  bosdle  and  opposite  creeds  as  Syria.  The  two  prevailing  systems  are 
Mshomme<lan  and  Christian ;  but  each  of  these  contending  faiths  is  split 
into  a  variety  of  sects,  which  hate  each  other  as  heartily  as  Mohammedans 
sod  Christians  do  each  other.  Tbe  Mutudleesy  the  DritseSy  the  Jnsarians, 
taAIsmaeiian^9  are  all  heretical  Mussulman  sects,  detested  by,  and  equally 
fletesting,  the  Sonnite  Mussulmauns.  The  Mutnalees  are  the  followers  of 
Alee,  whom  they  regard  with  idolatrous  veneration.  This  tribe  inhabited 
the  great  TaUey  which  divides  the  two  Lebanons,  and  were  so  powerful 
daring  the  days  of  Sheik  Daher,  that  they  could  bring  10,000  horsemen  to 
the  field*  But,  by  ti^eir  own  ceaseless  intestine  discord,  and  tbe  political 
cisning  and  military  talents  of  Djezzar  Pasha,  of  Acre,  their  power  has  been 
»-wbiltrtf>d ;  and,  driven  from  tiieir  native  soil,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
nigged  sammits  of  the  Antilibanus,  they  are  on  the  eve  of  total  extenni- 
astioBy  and  die  extinction  of  their  very  name.    The  Jhruses  live  to  the  S» 
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of  the  Maronites,  in  the  western  Lebanon,  and  are  estimated  at  120yO< 
persons.  It  is  impossible  precisely  t6  state  their  feligioos  creed,  as  tb 
kare  taken  all  possible  precautions  to  conceal  their  most  obnozioos  tene 
Hiey  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Okhals,  or  *  the  intelligent^'  and  t 
DfaheUf  or  '  the  ignorant.'  The  former,  composu:^  the  sacrod  order,  a 
10,000  in  number,  and  poosooo  all  the  secrets  of  the  sect,  and  wear  whi 
torbans,  the  badge  of  parity.  Every  Thursday  the  Okhals  assemble 
their  oratories,  wad  perform  their  sacred  rites ;  but  what  these  ai^  no 
but  they  tfaemaelves  know.  Guards  are  posted  round  the  spot  to  prevei 
the  approach  of  the  profane,  none  but  their  wives  being  permitted  to 
there.  If  any  of  the  uninitiated  dare  to  witness  any  part  of  their  eacn 
rites,  instant  death  would  be  the  ccmaequence  of  the  discovery.  1\ 
D)ahels  perform  no  religious  rites  whatever,  unless  when  circumstanc 
oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mobaramedans,  They  then  ent 
the  mosques  with  the  Turks,  and,  like  them,  recite  their  prayers.  Bo 
Christ  and  Mohammed  are  considered  as  impostors  by  them,  and  tb 
cherish  an  equal  dislike  to  the  followers  of  both.  They  believe  in  tl 
divinity  of  Khalif  Hakem,  in  his  future  re-appearance,  and  in  the  txanamigr 
tion  of  souls.  Hiey  have  been  said  to  worship  a  calf  (but  of  this  we  h^ 
no  certainty),  and  the  image  of  the  Maouloj  or  human  form  of  the  Kha 
Hakem,  a  golden  image,  locked  up  in  a  sacred  chest  of  silver ;  but  of  tb 
we  are  also  equally  in  the  dark,  as  none  have  witnessed  their  rites  but  il 
initiated.  They  are  charged  with  practising  in  their  worship  the  mc 
abominable  and  obscene  rites  that  ever  the  grossest  paganism  enjoine 
The  Ansarians  and  Icmaeliafu  are  said  to  have  orginated  in  the  seveni 
century.  They  are  a  sort  of  Soofees,  or  ^Mystical  MussalmaDi 
and  are  the  Aunous  auauins  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  crusadi 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dirided  into  the  Mdchites, 
RoyaUsts^  JacMtes,  or  Monaphydtety  ArmenianSf  NestorioHt,  Maroniii 
and  LMtinSj  or  Western  CalkMa.  The  Mdchiies  are  the  moat  n 
merous.  The  very  epithet  is  a  sad  relic  of  the  bad  policy  of  tl 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  always  intermeddling  with  the  reli^ous  di 
pntes  of  their  Christian  subjects.  The  JacobUes  are  also  numerous.  Tl 
Maroniies  are  estimated  at  above  120,000  in  number.  Whilst  the  A 
sariafu  inhabit  the  coast  and  slope  of  t^e  mountains,  from  Antioch  to  t] 
Nahar  el  Kebir,  the  Maronites  extend  southward  from  the  latter  stream 
the  Nahar  el  Kelb.  They  were  formerly  Monothelites,  but  renounced  ih 
heresy  in  1 182>  and  were  renulmitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Churc 
The  Maronites,  however,  deny  both  their  heresy  and  recantation,  ai 
maintain  that  this  account  of  their  heresy  was  false  and  calumnious,  m 
ftbricated  by  Eutychius,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  writer 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  say,  that  their  name  of  Maronites  was  deriv* 
from  Maro,  a  monk  of  the  5th  century,  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  ni 
Tlieodoret.  However  this  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  descendai 
of  the  MardaiUSy  or  <  rebels  of  Mount  Lebanon,'  who,  in  the  seventh  ce 
tury,  were  at  open  war  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  have  alwa 
maintained  a  species  of  nominal  independence  under  their  Turkish  mastai 
Their  territory  is  called  the  Kesrawan^  the  Casiravan  of  the  crusade  k 
torians.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1784,  the  number  of  men  able 
carry  arms  was  35,000,  which  implies  a  population  of  140,000  souls.  ' 
this,  if  we  add  their  clergy,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  dispersed  in  200  convea 
and  the  people  of  the  maritime  towns,  as  Djebail,  Batroun,  and  others^ 
will  add  other  10,000  to  the  above  estimate.    Mr  Connori  on  the  ol£ 
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Ifld,  wko  was  here  in  1820,  vtatw  the  whole  popaktion  at  oalf  80,000 
■nii,  f^pftrmily  on  information  procured  from  dieir  Patriardi,  at  Canobin, 
■d  that  the  whole  number  of  men  fit  for  the  use  of  arms  did  not  exceed 
SI^OOO ;  8o  cfiscordant  are  the  hearsay  informatioDS  of  traveHen.     They 
o^,  mider  ^e  Turks,  the  liberty  of  ringing  chmrdi-bells  and  making 
procMons  wHhin  th«r  own  districts.     These  privileges,  which  do  other 
GlntttBs  in  Syria  enjey,  of  Mving  near  se  many  convents  and  dmrches» 
mi  of  giving^  a  lofiee,  when  they  please^  to  rehgioos  feefinga,  and  of  rival* 
i^  die  ftf  naaiilmaiis  in  these,  have  attracted  a  great  Christiaa  popnlatioii 
to  a  BoontaiBoiia  district,  the  most  ragged  and  barren  of  all  the  Lebanon* 
TIsagfa  dependent  on  the  Romish  church,  their  clergy  have  still  tiie  liberty 
sf  dectaig  a  ^iritwd  head  out  of  their  own  number,  who  is  entitled  the 
Sairaek  or  Patriarch  of  Antioch.     Their  clergy,  also,  are  permitted  to 
■vry,  but  ibey  are  allowed  to  do  so  only  once,  and  the  object  of  their 
Met  mast  net  be  a  widow,  but  a  virgin.     The  gospd  only  ia  read  aloud 
in  Arabic,  that  lh»  people  may  hear  it ;  but  the  mass  is  performed  in 
Sthbc,  of  wfaidi  dialect  the  greater  part  understand  not  a  word.     The 
conmomon  is  partaken  of  in  both  kindiB.     Respecting  the  maintenance  ef 
their  cWgy,  the  statements  of  Volney  wad  Burckhardt  are  at  complete 
variance,  the  former  stating  that  the  clergy  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
Uoar  of  their  own  hands,  whilst  the  latter  says  that  the  peof^e  are  im* 
poverisfted  fay  th^r  exactions,  which,  combined  with  the  taxes  levied  en 
dfem  by  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  render  this  Christian  toouMmity  the 
psoreat  in  Turkey.  It  may,  in  general,  be  observed,  that  Syria  is  the  head«< 
fsarters  of  intolerance*     The  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  die  Masonites  and 
die  Mekhites,  the  Nestoriaas  and  the  Jacobites,  vie  with  each  other  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  their  respective  dogmas,  and  eac^  sect  woidd  exterminate 
tie  other,  had  it  the  power ;  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Peter  the 
Hermit  a^  enrvives  in  the  bosonn  of  the  Syrian  ChristianB* 


CHAP.  IV— FASHALIC  OF  ALEPPO. 

This  &trict  comprehends  Northern  Syria,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Ifeditemnean.  Of  this  portion,  Aleppo  is  the  capitaL  So  rapid  has  been 
ie  dec&ie  of  population  in  this  pashalic,  that,  in  1785,  it  contained  only 
460  viHagee,  whereas  in  die  deflar,  or  tax  register,  more  than  8,200  rillages 
We  then  <xmiprehended  within  it.  Dr  Russel  states  that,  in  1772,  ol 
360  villages,  formerly  bdonging  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  less  dian  one- 
ilM  were  dien  inhabited,  and  that  agriculture  had  declined  in  proportion. 
''ThoBe  of  onr  merchants,'*  says  he,  **  who  have  lived  here  twenty  years, 
hie  seen  die  greater  part  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo  depopidated.  Nothing 
ii  BOW  met  widi  but  ruined  houses  on  every  side,  cisterns  broken  up,  fields 
ilaadoned.  The  peasants  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns,  where  diey  are 
htt  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  thus  escape  the  rapadons  hand  of 
ieapodsm.'*  This  tract  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  two  large  plains, 
Ait  of  Antioch  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Aleppo  on  die  E.  On  the  N.  and 
fi>  are  higfi  mountains,  separating  it  from  Cilicia  and  the  pashalic  of 
WnaBh.  The  so9  is  genendly  rich  and  clayey,  aboundinjg  in  rank  and  tall 
kdage  after  the  winter-rains,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fruit.  The 
oadi  grrater  part  of  die  land  is  untilled,  cultivation  being  scarcely  deen  ia 
Ae  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  so  deplorable  is  the  effect  of 
l^^ondnued  misrule,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Turkoman  and  Koordish 
tnbea.    The  priBCtpal  productions  are  wheat,  bariey,  and  cotton,  whilst,  in 
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the  moantaiiiSy  the  mulbeny,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  are  adtiyated 
The  maritime  border  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cnltivatioa  of  tobaooo,  aai 
the  immediate  viciaity  of  Aleppo  to  the  pistachio  tree. 

^%  of  Aleppo^  Aleppo  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Berrhcea^  ia  tiu 
ancient  Chalybonites  and  is  situated  near  the  little  stream  of  die  Kowaid 
which  loses  itself  in  a  small  morass,  six  leagues  belonr  the  city.  The  plan 
in  which  Aleppo  stands  is  encircled  with  barren  hills,  pastured  by  aliee] 
and  goats,  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  city  itself,  with  its  nnoaeroii 
suburbs,  occupied,  previous  to  the  late  calamitous  earthquake,  eight  smal 
hills  of  unequal  height,  with  the  intermediate  valleys,  and  a  considerable 
space  of  'flat  ground,  comprising  in  whole  a  circuit  of  seven  miles.  TIm 
walls  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Mameluke  princes,  when  tlie] 
possessed  Syria,  and  bear  that  massive  style  of  architecture  which  has  beei 
long  obsolete  in  this  region.  There  are  nine  gates  to  the  city,  two  on  ead 
of  the  three  sides,  and  three  on  the  W.  side.  The  buildings  are  of  heiwi 
stone,  spacious  and  handsome  within;  the  streets  well-paved,  and  kept  re 
markably  clean,  with  a  commodious  footpath  on  each  side,  nused  half  i 
foot  above  the  horse-way.  Aleppo  is  supplied  with  good  water  from  twi 
springs  near  the  village  of  Heylan,  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  wheno 
it  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  partly  on  a  level  with  the  ground  and  parti] 
subterraneous,  and  refreshed  by  air  shafts.  It  is  then  distributed  to  thu 
public  fountains,  baths,  seraglios,  and  to  as  many  of  the  private  houses  whow 
owners  choose  to  pay  for  it,  by  means  of  leaden  and  earthen  pipes.  Xhi 
aqueduct  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  city,  but  to  have  been  repaired  b] 
the  mother  of  Constantino,  who  is  also  said  to  have  founded  the  charcfa 
BOW  converted  into  the  principal  mosque.  In  1218,  the  aqueduct  ^vra 
again  repaired  by  Malek  al  Dhaher,  the  son  of  the  great  Saladio.  It  i 
annually  cleansed,  in  the  month  of  May,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cadi 
This  process  occupies  eight  or  nine  days,  during  which  the  baths  are  ahu 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  depend  on  their  subteiraneous  reaervoin 
wells,  and  the  water  of  the  river,  llie  ur  of  Aleppo  is  pure,  but  penetral 
ing;  the  westerly  winds,  predominating  in  die  summer,  moderate  tfa 
excessive  heats,  which,  considering  the  then  cloudless  sky,  the  intense  poivc 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  white  chalky  soil,  would  otherwise  render  it  mi 
inhabitable.  The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  magnificseii 
The  khans  are  also  numerous  and  large.  The  bazaars  are  long,  covex^« 
narrow  streets.  Every  branch  of  business  has  its  own  bazaar,  which*  s 
well  as  the  streets,  are  locked  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.  Tli 
castle  is  a  large  Saracenic  structure,  seated  on  a  high  mount,  apparently  j 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Like  most  cidee  in.  tli 
East,  Aleppo  looks  best  at  a  distant  view.  The  streets  seem  dall  an 
narrow  from  the  high  stone  walls  and  dead  fronts  on  each  side ;  the  ahcM 
are  mean,  and  the  baths  and  fountains  unadorned.  The  great  boaa^  \ 
Aleppo  is  its  gardens,  which  extend  nearly  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  aa 
parted  from  each  other  by  stone  walls.  As  they  aro  planted  more  wit]& 
view  to  profit  than  pleasure,  litde  attention  is  paid  to  elegance,  and  tlM 
are  mere  compounds  of  kitchen  and  flower-gardens  blended  together, 
out  parterres  or  grass  plots;  presenting  a  strange  commixture  of 
and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  esculent  herbs.  But  inelegant  as  they 
appear  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  European,  they  afford  an  ag^ree^b 
shade  at  noon  to  the  languid  traveller.  Even  he  who  has  contemploLtc 
with  delight  the  exquisite  gardens  of  Richmond  or  Stowe,  cannot  fail  , 
receiving  new  pleasure  from  the  full  blow  of  pomegranate  groves. 
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l»  the  psrlin^  biooln,  rented  by  the  ezhilaimtiiig  breeses,  snd  gaeing  on 
ike  vendvre  of  the  groves  and  serenaded  by  the  melody  of  the  nightingale^ 
deiigMil  beyond  what  is  heard  in  England,  he  will  hardly  regret,  vHiilst 
■driging  the  penaiTe  mood,  the  absence  of  British  refinement  in  the  art  of 
Aleppo  owes  its  chief  importance  to  commerce,  but  which  now, 
a  long  time  past,  haa  been  on  the  decline.  It  was  the  emporium  of 
aad  Diaiheldr, — sent  caravans  to  Perria  and  Bagdad,-~commani- 
iated  with  India,  by  means  of  the  Persian  golf  and  Bassora, — with  Mecca 
mi  Egypt»  by  Damascos, — and  with  Europe,  by  Scanderoon  and  Latakia. 
Jhaagh  siiich  declined,  it  is  still  a  great  commercial  city,  and  foreign  mer- 
Anli  are  muneroos.  The  British,  French,  and  Dutch,  hare  consnii  here, 
wha  are  mmeh  respected.  Its  population  has  been  yariously  estimated.  By 
Taivaier  it  was  estimated  at  258,000  souls,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in 
1070 ;  by  D'Arrieux,  in  1683,  from  285,000  to  290,000 ;  by  Vohiey,  in 
1785^  at  200,000,  but  be  remaiks  that,  aa  the  city  is  not  hoger  than 
Nsatas  or  Mameilles,  and  the  houses  only  one  story  in  height,  they  do  not 
inibahly  exceed  100,000 ;  by  Dr  Russel,  who  resided  here  thirteen  years, 
fhey  were  eadmated  at  2S5,000  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  of  whom 
900,000  wera  Turks,  30,000  Chiistiaas,  and  5,000  Jews;  by  Seitaen 
^bey  m  reduced  to  150,000;  whilst  ttfe  Rot.  Mr  Connor,  in  1820, 
leckons  the  Christian  p<^ulation  alone  at  31,600,  namely:  Greek  catholics 
14^000,  Maronites  2,000,  Syrian  catholics  5000,  Nestorians  100,  Ar- 
Beotsa  catbolica  8,000,  Armenian  schismatics  2,000,  and  Greeks,  under 
^  Pttriarch  of  Aleppo,  500.  In  1822,  Aleppo  was  orerthrown  by  one 
of  Asse  awful  visitations  of  providence  to  which  Syria  haa  been  so  often 
saljeeted.^     The  position  of  Alqipo  is  36*  1 V  25f  N.  kt^  and  ST  9'  £. 

*  AMMiabJ2  N.  of  Aleppo,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Amanns,  is  Aintab, 
Ae  aadent  JD^,  situated  in  a  plain  enrironed  with  hills.  It  has  been 
eftsn  Tiailed  with  earthquakes,  but  still  contains  a  supposed  population  of 
S<MN>0  8onls. 

•  jinHochS2  To  the  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  near  the  Enphrates,  are  the  ruins  of 
BierapoHs,  the  ancient  Manbej,  a  city  ftumed  for  its  idolatry,  and  the  birth- 
fiaoa  of  Lrodan  the  Satirist.    Aniiochy  formerly  the  cental  of  Syria,  and 

'  *lWlbte4)f  tldtdtyluts  been  iliigiiUurly  deplorable  of  late  yaari.  A  civil  war  lone 
*  widdn  ita  -wtSh,  between  the  pashaa  and  Janinariei,  wherein  the  latter  preTaileOf 
~  all  the  power,  so  thatltne  power  of  the  Porte  waa  entirely  nominal,  and 
lent  to  eapport  its  own  goremor.  But,  in  1818^  Mohammed  Faeha,  eon 
Ogkra,  waa  amiointed  pasha  of  Aleppo»  who»  aided  by  a  body  of  horse 
father,  stormed  the  towns  of  Rieha  and  Jlssershoer,  whose  chiefs  were 
joodsDoe  with  the  janianries,  and  laid  waste  the  a^oining  territory,  and 
RCmniad  to  hia  intrenched  camp  before  AJsnpo^  where,  by  bribing  some  and 
otfaers  of  the  janissaries^  he  persuaded  tnem  to  deliver  up  their  chief,  pro- 
that  he  alone  would  be  pumshed.  This  unhappy  man  was  tortured  for 
;  to  eompd  him  to  diadoee  his  wealth,  and,  when  that  end  was  aocompUahed, 
stradL  off.  The  remaining  janissaries  were  inrited  by  the  pasha  to  a 
.in  Ms  camp,  and  were  so  foolish  as  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  The  moment 
mv  CBtend  the  predncti  of  the  camp,  they  were  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death, 
«M  tkdr  Kanda,  preseried  in  wax,  sent  to  Constantinople.     By  this  act,  the  pasha 

of  all  the  wealth  the  rebellioua  janissaries  had  accumulated  for  four- 


tHa  years,  -wlllch  was  immense.      This  they  had  acquired  by  monopoUxlng  the  price 
^  esn  and  all  other  proritioDs  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  dty,  and  by  farming  out 


•nA  ^^^1^^*^  ^^  its  yicinity,  or  purcluuing  their  produce  of  tlie  owners  at 
own  price.  Serml  of  their  chiefs  liad,  by  these  means,  acquired  many  millions  of 
L'*^}*  *■*  Talo^all  of  whi A  was  vested  in  money,  rich  merchandise^  or  predous  stones, 
jyi<"I  in  nasoiy  *Uiji«  bones,  and  dtber  placed  in  secure  dtuations  or  buried  under 
gyd,  Of/g_V^^  ^®k«mmed  toolt  possession,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the 
«rie  orw  Al«ppo>  to  tbe  Joy  ©f  the  people,  who  generally  prefer  the  yoke  of  one  tyrant 
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only  second  to  Rome  itself  in  weih^  and  popuMoii)  snccatiTely  wi 
earthquakes  and  captived  by  contending  armiee,  was  finally 
1269,  by  the  Mameluke  Sultsmi  of  Egypt,  It  is  now  but  a  small 
place,  if  it  exists  at  aH,  as  it  was  also  thrown  down,  in  1822,  by 
earthquake  which  orerthraw  Aleppo.    Flrevioits  to  that  erenty  it 
tlihied  a  cotijectui^  population  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  mmkp 
employed  in  cuHivBtTng  silk«^-About  15  miles  below  this  luiMd 
'Seleucisy  ilbe  todent  poit  of  Antiodb,  now  also  a  miserable  plaoe^ 
Suedia,  confaimng  four  or  five  hoTels,  and  tlie  hoose  of  the  Turkah 
Sijanderoon,  ihe  port  of  Aleppo,  has  nothing  to  Moommend  it.  Its  dii 
is  deadly  to  Europeans.  '*'' 

CtfrrkaHcaJ}  The  plab  of  the  Cyrrhus^  the  ancient  Cyrrhestites,  ^ 
of  Antioch,  IB  separated  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Kowaik,  or  ffifUM  4 
Aleppo,  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  E.  and  by  another  on  tbe  X 
This  vast  and  fertOe  plain,  aafficieht,  hi  Kinnier's  opitrion,  to 
Syria  with  grain,  is  now  pastured  by  nomadic  Turkoman  bordeo^ 
neither  acknowledge  a  sultan  nor  a  pasha,  and  will  not  aoflbr  lliia  plaiba  ^ 
be  cultivated.  It  is  well-^watered  by  the  Aanrndy  the  Yagra^  and  ^le  Jfi4M 
all  which  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Ifrin,  which  is  thirty-eiK  mfies  in 
ference. 


CHAP.  IV.~PASHALIC  OF  DAMASCUa 

As  this  district  lies  dh^ectly  S.  of  the  pasbalic  of  Aleppo,  it  comes 
rally  to  be  next  described.  It  occupies  the  largest  and  most  popakma  part 
of  Syria.  It  comprehends,  according  to  Burkchardt,  almost  the  'whole 
western  part  of  Syria,  extending  from  Msrrah  to  Hebron ;  and  is  boniMled 
on  the  W.  by  the  Anzairie  mountains  and  the  Antilibanus,  and  on  the  R, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Hama,  H«iim^ 
Damascus,  Baalbec,  Jerusalem,  and  the  now  tenantless  solitade  of  tlid 
once  famed  Palmyra. 

Marrah."]  Going  S.  from  Antioch,  we  enter  on  thn  pairfhalic  at  Miaiw 
rah,  the  frontier  town,  under  an  independent  aga,  a  place  of  no  poiiticgl 
consequence  nor  commerce. 

Apamea,']  Proceeding  up  the  Talley  of  the  Upper  Oront^»  endlMed 
between  tiie  Anzairie  mountuns  on  the  W.  and  the  Jebal  Rieha  on  the  £. 
we  firM  meet  with  HowaUh^  and  then  with  Kalaat'eUMedyhj  the 
Apamea^  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  Ain  TW^ff,  in 
insula  formed  by  the  Orontes  and  the  lake.  It  is  now  an  insignificant 
places — Farther  S.  is  the  Bahar^eUKadethy  a  lake  6  miles  long  by  8  bwwid, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  fish. 

Hamah."]  Still  farther  S.  on  the  Orontes  is  the  celebrated  city  ef 
Hamah,  the  Hamath  of  scripture,  situated  in  a  most  fertile  tale  on  boili 
sides  of  the  Orontes.  The  city  still  contuns  30,000  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal commerce  is  with  the  Bedouins,  whom  Uiey  supply  widi  woolloi 
abbas  and  tent  furniture.  Hamah  was  the  birth-place  of  Abulfeday  thtt 
most  disting^hed  of  Oriental  geographers  and  annalists* 

Pahnyra^  At  a  direct  distance  of  about  90  British  miles  neariy^  d«B 
E.  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Pkdmyra,  190  miles  S.£.  of  Aleppo* 
and  180  N.E.  of  Damascus.  These  mteresting  remains  ha^e  been  sac- 
cessiyely  visited  by  European  travellers  since  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  most  recently  by  captMns    Mangles   and   Irby  in   1818. 
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1km  ttKwtSlan^  wbo  had  suited  the  many  and  majeatie  ndns  of  Tbebaa^ 
ill  thoa^  of  the  temple  of  the  aim  aft  Baalboe,  did  nol  thiak  tha  nuaa  of 
kat«lioq|BaItotbeiii.  Wfl^snbjomtbeirdeaoriptioainanoio.*'  Tfaia 
coKTB^oBda  to  the  Tadmor  qf  ike  Jktert^huiM  hj  Solomoa ;  aadaa  it 
the  benefit  of  the  tianait  coenneroa  batweon  tha  Pennan  gnlf  aod 
aoa»  it  foaa  to  great  wealth  and  iBaportance.  Bat  the 
ambitiea  of  ita  Ceouila  aoreraign,  the  fiuned  Zeeobia,  who  pre- 
to  coatead  wilh  ioq^eiial  Rome  for  the  empire  of  tha  Eaat,  oaeaed 
|fc|titirft^  deatrwcdon ;  and  from  that  tiaM  it  ooaliuied  to  deetiee  aa  a 
life,  both  ia  opnieece  and  oommeree,  till  it  finally  caaaed  to  ezkt.  c 

Tjkmmscus.'J  Foar  daya'  jouvey  S.  of  Hema  ia  the  veaemble  and  oe- 
WrUid  DtaoMeciKk  No  place  in  the  world,  aaya  Manndrall,  looka  ao  well 
giadiatence  ae  Damaacna.  It  ia  situated  in  an  OTon  plain,  ao  eztaaaife^ 
l^yoa  can  but  jaat  diacem  the  moontaina  which  bonnd  its  Anther  aide. 
itbei^proachedontheW^orthe  S.,  or  the  N^  tha  road  ia  said  to 
hooia  ancceaaively  throngh  rich  olive-grorea  and  gardena,  generally 
~  by  walla  of  aan-bnmt  brick,  and  sniroanded  and  irrigat^  by  de- 
I^Hfal  atraamleta»  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  Damaacna  and  ita 
have  ever  becni  a  theme  of  praise,  not  only  by  natifos,  bm  by 
The  emperor  Joltan  called  it  *  the  city  of  Jnpiter^  and  *  the  eye 
af  tha  EaaCy'  aad  aayv,  in  his  letter  to  Serapion,  that  it  excelled  aU  othera 
far  tba  gandear  of  ita  templea,  the  mildness  of  ita  climate,  die  excellenee 
9f  in  fiNmtaiii%  the  mnltitode  of  its  streams,  and  the  fertility  of  ita  soil. 
Ssdbaimiag  ia  the  ai^t,  aay  the  Mnssulmaus,  that  the  prophet  Moham- 
wfaea  he  Tiewed  it  from  the  mountain  Salehiyah,  2  miles  W.  of  the 
1000  feet  abore  the  city,  was  so  delighted  with  the  prospect, 
Ihn  ha  fisrbore  coming  into  it,  lett  he  shonld  forget  his  proper  bosinesa, 

*«OaoMobigiipMdi6raiiitof  pBliii7i^''8aysMaiiglMy  *<  as  Meii  from  the  Valley 
ii  Itht  ToBMy  'we  were  macli  ftmck  with  the  pietuieaque  elbct  of  the  whole,  pneent- 
hi  »\Hm  thf  T  the  meet  Impoeinf  sight  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  aeea.    It  was  readered 


itereating  hr  oar  naving  traydled  through  a  wildemeaa  destitute  of  a  single 


IroBft  whlea  we  soddeBlT  opened  upon  toeee  innnmerahle  oolumns  and  other 

a  aaadj  plain  on  the  sKirts  of  the  desert.    Their  snow-white  appearanes^ 

.1  witit  the  yellow-Band,  produced  a  very  striking  effect."     Great,  however,  he 

to  SBj,  wae  their  diaappcnntinent,  when,  on  amiunte  eaDsmination,  they  found 

ne  waa  not  a  single  eolttinn,  pedimm^  archltraTe,  portal,  friese,  or  other  archi- 

renmant  worthv  of  admiration.    None  of  the  columns  exceed  forty  Ibet  in 

IrfgM*  or  fimr  feet  in  dumeter ;  those  of  the  hoasted  avenue  have  little  more  than 
#irty  fret  sf  altitude.  Whereas  the  columns  of  Baalbec  have  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
U^B^  aad  ooren  in  diameter,  supporting  a  most  rich  and  beautifully  vrrought  episty- 
%Km  ef  twEDty  leet  more;  and  the  piUars  are  constructed  of  only  three  pieces  of  stone^ 
alile  tbe  saoaueet  A^inmna  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  parts. 
Mthe  eHiti»«f  the  avenne^  however,  are  fear  granite  OQlamii%  each  of  me  single  stone, 


tUrty  leet  hdgh :  one  ooly  is  still  standing.    ''  Take  any  part  of  tiie  ruins  aepa- 

^'y*  ssys  this  traveller,  **  and  tliey  excite  but  little  intereet ;  and  altogether,  we 

Jfe4|ed  the  visit  to  Felmvra  hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  anxiety,  and  fiitiguing 
pmagf  thimigk  the  wildeniess^  which  ire  had  undexgone  to  visit  it  The  projecting 
~  in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  great  avenue  have  a  very  unaghtly  ap- 
There  is  also  a  great  sameness  in  the  architecture,  a^  the  capitals  being  Co- 


_^  eseepting  theee  vnileh  surround  the  temple  of  the  sun.    These  last  were  flut- 

ei^sM^'wbeB  debated  with  their  braoen  Ionic  capitals^  were  doubtlees  very  hand- 
mami  tut  the  latter  being  now  deficient,  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destroyed. 
the  aealptnre,  as  wdl  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  aa  of  the  other  ornamental  parts 
«f  the  doervray*  and  buildixiei,  is  very  oosrse  and  bad.  The  three  arches  at  the  end  of 
Ifeavouic,  so  beaatiful  in  the  deelgns  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  are  excessively  insignia 
leant:  the  decorated  frieze  is  badly  wrought,  and  even  the  devices  are  not  strildiDig. 
Tbey  are  not  to  be  eompared  to  the  common  portals  of  Thebes,  although  the  Egyptians 
mm*  uoao^oainted  with  the  areh.  Every  thing  here  is  built  of  a  verv  perishable  stone : 
If  it  4merw9^  the  name  of  marble^  it  is  very  inferior  even  to  that  of  Baalbec ;  and  we 
■a  Vm^m»^  to  think,  the  mine  of  the  latter  place  are  much  more  worthy  the  traveller's 
tfaaoeof  Palmyia." 
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and  make  it  hia  paradise.  Dr  Richardson,  however,  whoriuted  it  in  18I( 
is  by  no  means  so  layish  in  his  encomiiims  on  this  city  as  some  of  his  pn 
decessors,  and  thinlcs  that  its  beaaties  hsTe  been  mach  OTer'tated.  lU 
specting  the  riew  firom  Selehiyah  above-mentioned,  he  says  that  tli 
streams  of  water  irrigating  its  plain  are  not  perceptible  from  it ;  nor  dot 
the  plain  itself  exhibit  that  ridi  and  hixariant  vegetation  that  adorns  tl 
banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  Ticinil 
of  the  city  that  this  is  so  enchanting.  The  effect  of  the  view  from  Si 
lehiyab  is  derived  from  the  verdure  of  foliage  varying  from  the  deepei 
shade  to  the  slightest  tint  of  green,  together  with  the  bright  snn  aa 
cloudless  sky  that  illuminate  the  scenery  of  an  Esstem  world ;  and  so  loo 
as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  remains  unchanged,  diffuse  throughout  tl 
landscape  a  charm  unknown  in  countries  where  a  dense  and  hasy  atm< 
sphere  prevails.  With  all  the  advantages  of  a  cloudless  sky,  the  envirpt 
of  Daooascus,  in  point  of  natural  scenery,  extent,  and  cultivation,  are  no 
in  Richardson's  opinion,  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  environs  ( 
London,  any  more  than  a  stream  30  yards  wide  is  to  be  compared  to  di 
majestic  Thames ;  or  a  continuous  and  almost  uninhabited  wood,  of  5  i 
6  miles  in  extent,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  and  populous  enviroi 
of  the  English  metropolis.  Damascus  is  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquit; 
being  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  if  not  still  more  so,  aa 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  of  its  oontemporarie 
as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  the  Eg3rptian  Thebes,  and  many  others,  all  < 
which  have  disappeared,  whilst  it  still  survives  as  a  populous,  respectabh 
and  wealthy  city.  Though  from  the  time  of  David  it  has  been  suooei 
sively  transferred,  in  the  destructive  game  of  war,  from  one  political  ban 
to  another,  it  always  survived  every  catastrophe,  and  twice  rose  to  be  Ui 
capital  of  a  powerful  state, — ^as  in  the  time  of  the  Ommiade  khalifs,  aa 
in  that  of  the  renowned  Noureddin.  It  lies  136  miles  N.  of  Jeruaalen 
195  S.  of  Antioch,  and  276  S.S.W.  of  Diarbekir ;  long.  36*  30"  £.  < 
Greenwich,  and  lat.  33"  2(K  N.  The  city  contains  no  certain  objects  < 
antiquarian  interest ;  and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the  houses  are  much  tl 
same  with  those  of  other  Turkish  cities.  It  however  greatly  surpasai 
Grand  Cairo  in  cleanliness  and  comfort.  It  is  encompassed  witii  rampart 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  walls  are  somethii 
less  than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  city  is  said  to  contai 
above  500  large  and  magnificent  houses  entitled  to  the  name  of  palacec 
but  all  their  beauty  and  magnificence  is  confined  to  the  interior,  as  in  s 
eastern  cities.  The  mosques  and  chapels  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  gre 
mosque,  the  ancient  cathedral,  is  the  one  roost  worthy  of  attention*  Tl 
population,  as  usual,  is  variously  estimated.  Mr  Brown  estimated  it 
^00,000  souls.  The  Christians  are  computed  at  12,000  by  Dr  Richan 
son,  and  at  20,000  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  and  the  Jews  at  2500.  Tl 
Greek  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here,  and  has  under  him  42  arc 
bishops  and  bishops.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  numerous  and  lai^ 
than  those  of  Aleppo  ;  and  each  class  of  mechanics  and  merchants  has  i 
own  bazaar.  They  are  more  elegant  and  airy,  and  better  lighted  tb 
those  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irreguli 
and  consequently  well-shaded  from  the  sun.'"  The  chief  manufactures  ar 

*  The  street  called  SlraigfU  in  Acts  ix.  11,  still  exists  under  tbat  apnellation,  m 
leads  direct  from  the  gate  to  the  palace  of  the  pasha.  Here  the  eredaieus  will  11 
abundant  food  to  satisfy  their  faith.  They  will  be  shown  the  pUoe  where  Adam  "« 
created, —and  the  red  earth  of  the  plain  of  which  his  body  was  compoeed,— the  s] 
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I  lad  of  Stuff  made  of  silk  mixed  with  ootton^  with  which  ill 
■jppEed,  eatleiy-ware  of  steel  tnd  gold,  shoes  mid  boots,  military  accoutre- 
■BBti,  aod  dmnaBkn,  Next  to  Jerusalem  itself*  Damascus  is  Tenorated 
Ml  hjr  Chiistians  and  Moslems,  all  around  it  being  hallowed  groundr^ 
Bespeetiiig  the  fiamed  Abana  aod  Pkarpar^  the  latter  is  recogni^  iik  the 
Ckry9orrhoaSy  or  '  golden  riTer'  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
isdenL  Barrtidy  r  but  of  the  Abana  no  mention  is  now  made,  and  it  is 
mpossibls  to  say  which  of  the  other  streams  conespond  to  it.  But 
A  tin  streams,  natural  and  artifidal,  which  water  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
tenoiaate  in  the  Bahr-el-Marjee,  or  '  lake  of  the  meadows,'  4  hours'  jour- 
nsy  S.  of  the  dty. 

Hie  discricta  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Damascus  are  14  in  number,  and 
eoBi|ffdiead  the  AwanUuy  TrachomHs^  GaulonUU,  lUirea,  BataneOf  and 
GUsa^iCxt  of  the  ancients. 

1%9  ffoKranJ}  The  Hauran  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  producing  the 
wheat  in  Syria.  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  agricultural 
Aiabs.  It  is  yisited  also  in  spring  and  summer  by  scTeral  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  lendeot  population  of  ibis  plain  is  calculated  at  60,000  souk  by 
BiRbhaidt,  of  whom  7000  are  Dnises,  and  3000  are  Christians.  Both  the 
Tuda  and  Christians,  in  their  customs  and  manners,  very  nearly  resemble 
the  Anfas,  and  speak  the  Bedouin  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  In  the  matter 
of  idi^gioa,  Turks,  Druses,  and  Christians  are  mutually  tolerant ;  and  the 
mfy  rdapaoB  animosities  which  Bnrckhardt  witnessed  were  between  the 
Gieek  wad  Catholic  Christians.  In  no  place  is  hospitality  carried  to  a 
pmtee  height  than  in  the  Hauran.  In  every  Tillage  there  is  an  inn  or 
mtikafi  appointed  for  the  use  of  stiangers,  where  all  such  of  decent  a^ 
pflsiaDce  are  lodged  and  maintained.  ''  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheikh,"  says 
Bsickhardty  *'  to  maintain  this  medhafe'y  which  is  like  a  tavern,  with  this 
^Sarenoe,  that  the  host  himself  pays  the_  bilL  The  sheikh  has  a  public 
iflowaaoe  to  pay  these  expenses." 

jffte  LedfCL\  The  rocky  desert  called  the  Ledja  and  the  DjehaUHau' 
rua,  eompiehends  all  the  uneven  tract  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain 
sf  Hauaiiy  from  near  Damascus  to  Bosra.  It  is  the  TrcLchonUis  of 
Stnbo  and  Ptolemy,  and  answers  to  the  two-fold  division  of  that  region, 
dtt  capital  of  which  was  Missena^  the  ruins  of  which  are  three  miles  in 
aont.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Djebal-Hanran,  Burckhardt  states  that 
there  are  more  than  200  ruined  villages,  all  built  of  black  porous  basalt,  at 
t  qoarter  or  half  an  hour's  distance  from  each  other.  Thb  range  of  monh- 
aiw  is  the  Mont  Ahadamus  of  Ptolemy*  It  is  through  the  plain  of 
Hunan  that  the  Hajjee  route  to  Mecca  passes  in  its  way  from  Damascus. 
Ihe  approadli  to  Damascus  on  this  side  is  very  grand,  being  formed  by  a 
asd  abore  150  paces  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  gloves  of  trees,  and 
eoatiaaed  in  a  straigfat  line  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  termination  of 
the  Hajjee  route  through  the  Hauran  is  at  the  castle  of  Zerka,  five  days' 
jooney  S.  of  Damascus.     Beyond  this  point  commences  Arabia. 

Baaibee.'^  To  the  N.W.  of  Damascus  is  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  between 
the  libanus  and  the  Antilibanus.  Baalbec,  in  Greek  Heliopolis  or  '  city 
flf  the  son/  was  once  a  considerable  place,  particularly  in  the  days  of  pagan 
ideblry,  hut  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  100  fiamilies,  having  been  over- 

vkan  Cain  buried  Abel^-^bo  p]ace  where  Abraham  defeated  the  4  kintfB,->that  when 
a  anointed  Hazad, — ^the  hospital  bailt  for  lepen  hy  Naaman  the  Syriui,— tiie 
of  Aoanlae, — tiie  cave  of  the  Sertn  Sleepers,— the  tomb  of  Nosh,-..«ad  m^ny 
iroodcrfal  apoti,  both  antedilaviaa  and  pofftdUuvlan. 
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throwa  bjaa  earthqnake  in  1751,  aft  which  timait  oonteinadtpc^alaftai 
5000  pennww.  Thoogfa  a  place  of  no  political  or  comnaraal  inpoitaiioe^  y 
the  oaa^ficeot  nana  of  ita  temple«-wliich  AbnUeda  calla  the  wondar 
Syriar— «till  arraat  the  attention  of  ereiy  traveller  who  viaita  thia  reg;i<a 
They  hnve  been  aucceaaiyely  deacribed  by  ManndreU,  Volney,  PoccHsfc 
S^ire,  Bnrckhardt,  Iiby  and  Manglea,  and  Richani8on»  not  to  apeak  oT  tl 
aplendid  work  in  which  theae  mine  are  delineated  by  Dawkina  and  Wo<m 
There  ia.  not  any  apet  in  the  rnina  of  Palmyra  ao  impoaing  aa  tho  mm 
t^rior  view  of  the  temple  at  Baalbec.  The  temple  of  the  ann  at  Palnayi 
ia  upon  a  grander  acale  than  the  latter^  bnt  it  is  choked  np  with  An 
houses,  and  the  architecture  is  far  inferior.'*  Dr  Richardson  thinks  thait  tb 
bnildiag  was  originally  Jewish  and  the  work  of  Solomon^  but  that  it  tifb 
rabttilt  in  some  after  period,  and  that  the  aecond  buildersy  while  raising  mnm^f^^ 
structure  upon  the  old  foundations,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  appewr  49 
one  date>  cat  a  new  surface  on  the  old  stones*  Whaterer  may  he  in  thia»  tin 
pieaent  temple  waa  the  work  of  Antoninna  Piua,  in  the  middle  of  th^  8c 
century;  the  workmanship  of  the  interior  and  the  northern  ontaide  mmh 
are  evidently  Roman  and  the  style  of  architecture  Corinthian.  To  the  N« 
and  S*  of  this  atapendeua  pile  are  two  others,  one  of  which  baa  not  be«9 
finished ;  and  half  an  hoar's  walk  from  the  city  are  the  mine  of  another  vacy 
fine  temple.  The  workmanship  of  all  theae  buildings  is  without  any  viaihl» 
eement  whatever,  yet  so  closely  are  the  stones  joined  together  that  Am 
blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  Notarithstandii^ 
the  extraordinary  magaifioenGe  of  these  ruins,  the  temple  of  Baalbec  ip 
aeareely  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  only  wrltar 
who  has  mentioned  the  sabject  at  all  ia  John  of  Antioch,  who  in  a  fragmea* 
of  his  works  baa  attributed  the  constractien  of  this  temple  to  Antoainiiaa 
Pins. 


CHAP.  V.*-PASHALIC  OF  TRIPOLI. 

This  district  comprehends  all  the  sea-coast  from  Latakia  S.  to  the  Nalir 
el-Kelb,  which  separates  it  frx>m  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  which  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Baal- 
bec and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ;  on  the  N.  by  Cape  Ziarat,  which  dividea 
it  from  the  district  of  Antakia ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea.     By  far  the 

*  What  MtoniBhes  trareUen  abov«  aU  at  Baalbec,  U  the  magnituda  of  tha  stOMa  •»- 
ployad  in  buildiug  this  edifice ;  10  vast  are  they,  that  the  ignorant  nativea  attribute  tiM 
erection  to  the  deviL     Tluree  of  these  etonei,  aceordlnr  to  Maiindrdl,  who  meuorai 
them,  are  one  6S  feet  long,  and  the  other  two  00  feet  each,  by  IS  feet  broad  and  aanMiif 
thick ;  and  in  the  quarry  from  whence  theee  stones  were  taken  there  still  remains  oaa 
entirely  hewn  68  feet  long,  17.8  inches  wide,  and  IS.  10  inches  thick.     But  the  bottom 
of  this  enormous  stone  remained  still  attached  to  the  rock.     Dr  Richardson  measured 
twoof  thestooeenearthe  &W.  angle  of  the  wall,  and  found  the  one  to  be  67  Aet  Im^ 
by  14  brood  and  9  thick,  and  the  other  64  feet  lone,  but  he  could  not  determine  ita 
breadth  nor  thicknees.    There  was  a  third  stone  of  apparently  the  same  dimenstons. 
Fooocke  says  that  in  the  N.  wall  there  are  also  7  very  brge  stones,  though  not  so  0^0^ 
sal  as  the  others.    Dr  liiohardaon  noticed  other  stones  in  the  S.  W.  wall  10  paoes  kng, 
10  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  thicic     Dr  Ridiardson  seems  utterly  smsaed  at  their  dimen^ 
eions*     'Vhej  are,  perliaps,  says  he,  the  most  ponderous  mnssei  that  human  hands  or 
human  maoninery  e?er  moved  into  a  wall,  and  here  ih&jr  are  between  80  and  aoibsi 
above  the  fbundation.    Indeed,  i  am  not  acquainted  with  any  buUding  eocomt  thk 
where  we  can  find  stones  the  half  of  the  above  dimensions  or  even  the  fourth  of  it.    in 
the  pyramids  of  £gvpt  we  saw^ne  or  two  stones  18  feet  long,  and  at  Konm-Ombos 


one  of  SI  feet  long.  Bnt  these  are  mere  ocoasionar  blocks,  introdnoed  Isr 
parnoies  of  partionlar  seeority.  A  whole  wall  or  a  whole  building,  of  nearly  iOD  Aet 
aside,  eoQstn&Dted  oC  stones  from  90  to  60  feet  long,  is  somethiug  more  than  Cydaptan^ 
the  labours  of  a  Hercules  were  but  a  joke  to  thisi 
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graMr  pwtioii  of  this  district  n  moantuaonsy  the  ooly  pkin  being  the  nu^ 
TOW  stripe  on  the  coast.  It  is  watered  hy  mmberleM  mtrsntein  ^itmiBn% 
bat  it  ia  lees  highly  cnltiTSled  than  the  terraoes  of  LebeiKm.  Theohiefpro- 
dactiona  are  whett,  berley,  and  cotton;  bat  tobacco  chiefly  ia  the  district 
of  T^^Btri^  A  great  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  tndaded  in  this  pashsliey 
which  ia  dirided  into  14  districts :  vis.  1.  DfebM  BeMtaiy  a  oonsidarriile 
tract  to  the  £.  of  Tripoli^  and  iniuch  contains  18  Tillages,  of  which  Antom^ 
BeMraij  and  Canobin  are  the  chief. — ^2.  El  Zawye,  a  small  district  in 
Lower  Liebanon« — 8.  Bairoony  a  Tillage  with  a  small  district  on  the  sea*- 
cosst,  4r.  SI  Kowroy  in  the  lower  part  of  Lebanon  dinded  from  £1  Zawye 
by  die  Nahr  Sadiaha.— 5.  El  Petovh  to  the  £.  of  Ejebail,  and  bordering 
<m  the  Kesraooan. — 6.  Akowraf  a  small  district  widi  a  Tillage  of  the  same 
name,  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — In  El  Denimfe^  to  the  N.  aad  N.W. 
of  Beshirai^— ^  DfebaH  a  district  on  the  coast  belongbg  to  the  town  «f 
that  name. — ^9.  DjehbelreUMeneitrtg^  a  Mntnalee  district  in  the  days  of  ^He- 
bohTd — 10.  ElHermelj  on  the  eastern  declirity  of  Lebanon  towards  Baal- 
bec — 11.  El  Kataoy  £.  of  Batroon.— 12.  El  Kelku^lS.  El  Shara^^ 
14.  Tortoia  on  the  coast,  and  15.  El  Akkavy  the  northern  declinty  of 
Lebanon*  But  this  last  district  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  the 
Akooxa  of  Niebnhr.  To  these  most  be  added  the  mountainoos  territories 
of  the  Anzeyriet  and  Itmaeliant  extending  from  the  Nahr  el  KeUr  or 
great  riTor  to  the  N.  of  Latalda.  The  Mntoalees  formerly  possessed  7  dis* 
tricts  in  this  pashalic  for  two  centuries,  bvt  they  wers  expelled  by  Yonseft 
emir  of  the  Dmses,  and  they  in  their  turn  seiaed  the  Belad  Baalbec,  and 
drore  out  the  inhabitants.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  Tory  small  number. 
The  whole  of  the  Libanus  which  belongs  to  the  pashalic  (^  Tripoli  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  pays  the  ndri  or  capitation- 
tax,  amounting  to  130  purses,  collecting  for  himself  move  than  600  punes* 

LaicLki(u\  Coming  from  the  N.  Latakia  is  the  first  place  of  conse- 
quence. This,  district  formed  part  of  the  ancient  CeutoHty  so  called  fit>m 
monnt  Casius,  a  range  of  hills  extending  N.  to  the  Orontes.  Latakia,  the 
ancient  Laodicea  ad  fnare  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it 
m  honour  of  his  mother.  It  stands  on  die  N.W.  nde  of  Cape  Ziarat,  an 
eleTated  promontory  which  adTances  half  a  league  into  the  sea.  Though 
formerly  a  commercial  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  its  commerce  is  now  declined  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
Aleppo,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  aboTe  4000  souls,  though  SO  years 
ago  it  contained  10,000  idbabitants.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  in  1796  nearly  destroyed  the  place.  SoToral  Roman  antiquities  are 
still  to  he  found  here. 

Jebilee,  8fc2  To  the  S.  of  this  is  Jehihey  the  ancient  Oabedoy  now  a 
place  of  no  consequence. — ^From  Tiatakia  to  Tortosa  is  almost  a  continued 
succession  of  ruins  along  a  Test  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Anzeyrey 
mountains,  of  no  great  height. — Tartout  or  Tortosety  the  ancient  Orthosis, 
a  place  of  great  consequence  during  the  crusades,  has  nothing  remaining 
but  its  castle,  which  is  Tery  large  and  still  inhabited.  A  large  Christian 
church  belonging  to  the  place  still  stands  almost  entire,  but  is  now  con- 
rerted  into  a  stall  for  cattle. — ^S.  of  this  is  the  isle  of  Bwady  the  Arvad  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Aradtu  of  the  Greeks.  The  island  is  now  deserted,  and 
a  bare  reck,  without  a  single  trace  of  those  numerous  houses  that  once 
coTered  it.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  continent,  are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the 
Smyra  of  Strabo  inhabited  by  the  Zemarites  of  Scripture. 

TVipdlu']  South  of  this  is  the  modem  Tripoli,  composed  of  three  cities. 
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a  forlong  distant  from  each  other,  but  which  at  length  were  jmoed  by  tbd 
respective  suburbs.  It  is  built  on  the  decliyity  of  the  lowest  hills  of  tfi 
Jiibannsy  about  half  an  hour  from  the  shore.  It  is  the  neatest  town  in  4 
Syria,  the  houses  being  all  well-bnilt  of  stone,  and  neatly  constmctei 
within.  It  is  surrounded  with  luxuriant  gardens,  producing  abondance  « 
oiaages  and  lemons,  and  Extending  over  the  whole  triangular  space  betwee 
the  town  and  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wad 
Kadesha,  which  enters  the  plain  through  a  beautiful  narrow  valley,  an 
after  traversing  the  town  fsdls  into  the  sea  about  the  northern  side  of  di 
triangle.  It  is  a  shallow  rapid  stream  at  its  mouth,  not  even  navigable  b 
boats.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  stands  ih 
tomb  of  Abou  Nazer ;  and  opposite  on  the  S.  side,  just  where  the  KadesI 
enters,  the  town,  is  die  citaidel,  which  commands  both  the  town  and  th 
whole  plain  below,  but  which  is  itself  commanded  by  the  height  on  tl 
.opposite  side  of  the  river,  only  150  yards  distant.  This  citadel  is  an  ol 
JSaracenic  building,  as  ancient  as  the  epoch  of  the  crusades,  and  hi 
lately  been  completely  repaired  by  Berber  Aga.  Tripoli  is  the  most  fi 
Youred  spot  in  all  Syria,  as  the  maritime  plain  and  neighbouring  mountaii 
place  every  variety  of  clime  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inhabitants,  n 
the  Wady  Kadesha  is  the  most  picturesque  of  valleys.  Yet  the  situado 
■however  beautiful,  is  not  healthy;  and  from  July  to  September  epidem 
fevers  prevail  here,  as  at  Scanderoon  and  Cyprus.  These  are  owing  to  tl 
practice  of  inundating  the  gardens,  in  ord«r  to  water  the  mulberry-tree 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  invigorated  to  put  forth  a  second  foliag 
.  The  town,  moreover,  being  open  only  to  the  W.,  the  air  has  no  drculatio 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  lassitude  is  experienced,  which  renders  heal 
there  never  beyond  convalescence.  The  population  of  the  place  is  ea 
mated  at  16,000,  one-third  of  whom  are  Greek  Christians  under  a  biahc 
The  commerce  of  Tripoli,  once  considerable,  has  been  on  the  decline  en 
since  the  destmcdon  of  the  French  trade.  The  chief  article  of  export 
silk,  both  raw  and  manufiictured ;  the  other  articles  are  sponges,  sibop,  ai 
alkali  for  making  it.  Can<lian  soap,  which  contains  very  little  alkali, 
imported,  but  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  alkali  being  here  added  to  it, 
is  resold  to  great  advantage.  Grails  from  the  Anzeyrey  mountains,  yelU 
wax  from  Lebanon,  and  madder,  form  other  articles  of  exportation.  T 
position  of  this  place  is  In  35*  44/  20"  £.  long.,  and  34''  2(y  2&'  N.  lat. 

SiUroon.2  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  ancient  BolrySy  now  Batroon^  found 
by  Ithobal  king  of  Tyre,  about  the  time  of  the  {H^phet  Elijah.  It  at 
contains  about  400  houses,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Maronite  bishop.— S. 
Batroon  is  LjehaU^  3  hours'  journey  distant.  This  place  was  die  abo 
of  the  ancient  GiblUes  who  furnished  Hiram  with  stone-squarers  in  pi 
paring  materials  for  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  Tyrians  with  caulkers. 

Interior  or  Mountain  DistrictsJ]  The  part  of  the  Lebanon  tStu 
within  this  paahalic  is  called  the  Kesraouan^  the  Cattravan  of  the  ci 
sadesy  as  mentioned  before.  It  vi  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Maroniti 
The  convent  of  Canobin  is  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  a 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Maronite  community.  It 
merely  a  collection  of  cells,  hermitages,  and  monasteries,  with  a  chun 
Ten  hours'  distance,  including  stoppages  by  the  way,  from  Tripoli  ^j 
distances  here  are  not  measured  by  miles  as  in  Europe,  but  by  time) 
the  delightful  village  of  Eden  near  tiie  fismed  cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  c« 
tains  a  population  of  500  families,  who  quit  the  place  on  the  approach 
winter,  and  descend  the  mountains  to  the  village  of  Zgarti,  an  hoiir*a  d 
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frMD  Tripofi.  Edmi  is  within  5  miles  of  the  cedars,  so  reQowned 
is  «aed  end  proftae  history;  snd  in  all  probability  these  lofty  traes  an- 
dmAf  grow  mndi  nearer  the  Tillage  of  Eden,  as  we  read  in  Esekiel  of 
of  EdcA  as  the  chincest  and  best  of  Lebanon,^ 
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htrddmeiory  Remarks.^  We  haye  at  length  arriysd  at  the  most  in« 
toening  of  ^1  conntriee  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe,  whether  moraUy  or 
fkyncafly  eonsidered.  This  once  ftnronred  spot  was  originally  called 
Cnaam  from  its  first  inhabitants ;  bnt  was  afterwards  designated  by  other 
ippcDations,  as  '  the  Land  of  I^mise ;'  <  the  Land  of  God ;'  <  the  Holy 
Lisd;'  *  tJa^  Pleasant  lAnd;*  and  emphatically^  *  the  Land/  and  *  the 
Lnd  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  It  was  idso  called  <  the  Land  of 
Mdi,'  from  Jvdah  the  principal  tribe ;  and  Jtukea  after  the  retwn  tem 
fkb  Bafcjiooidi  oaptvntyy  when  the  inhabitants  were  caUed  Jehudim  or 
jMri.  it  waa  aiao  called  PaUtiine  from  the  Philistines  who  inhalnt  put 
•f  the  sea  coant,  and  this  was  the  appelialaon  most  oonunonly  nsed  by 

** sod  oeclesiastiflal  writers,  when  it  became  a  |»oyinee  of  the 

ea^pira  alitv  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  In  more  modem  times  it 
a  geaesmlly  oaUsd  <  the  Holy  Land'  amongst  Christians,  as  being 
Ae  only  seetioa  of  the  gioho  where  the  worship  of  the  tme  God  was  pie- 
sflFFed  end  porpotnated  ler  more  dian  15  centuries,  and,  aboFO  all,  as 
Wig  hoBoimd  by  the  perMoal  adrent  of  the  great  Messiah,  the  root  and 
ihs  sApring  of  Darid,  who  was  at  once  David's  son  and  David's  Lord, 
md  aa  bmng  the  grand  theatre  niiere  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption 
wm  aeeeaspfisiied  by  the  yiearions  sufferings  of  Christ.     In  short  the 

conneeted  with  the  ancient  history  of  this  land»  and  of  them 
fnhalilfeti  it,  reader  this  small  spot  of  mora  inteiest  and  importHiee 
I  tfe  •f  iiifli^  who  reads,  and  studies,  and  understands  Us  Bible,  than 
dier  pertiofi  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  hence  the  eager  solicitude 
«f  si  dmaaa  of  Christians  to  know  something  of  the  geography  of  a  spot 
in  their  nmids  wtdi  so  many  interesting  aad  hallowed  circnm* 
Yet  ottbjeoted  as  k  has  been  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  cen- 
to liw  dominion  of  n  pec^  and  a  frith  above  aU  others  kostile  to 
CUttdamtf,  wa  am  hut  imperfredy  acfaaintod  wkh  its  internal  topo- 


*  It  !■  ismc  wlut  strmss  ihat  the  nune  of  thiivfflase  huB  taenpeA  tiM  notlm  of  for- 
Men,  «s  it  is  naaoubtodly  tho  yoff  plooe  intended  by  tlie  pro|i|^  snd  not  tke 
£d4a>  Thfi  Jbmano  oa^orptreeo  ore  now  reduced  to  eeren,  and  theoe  yenerable 
«f  iho  -vesetal^e  world  are  frit  hastening  to  ntter  extinction.  In  tiie  middle 
irife  lank  eentmy  tli^  BiuBlMr  was  as ;  in  1^76,  M;  in  1660,  98;  In  1686,  Id;  in 
IK  Uf  niMU  to  I8to,  9w*^Mcdt  ooiDnted  only  U  ^  12:  a^d,  Anally,  in  1818,  Dr 
ttsbipisan  ian^  oo^y  7.  It  la  prp1»ble  tnat  within  lese  than  half  s  century  not  one 
«f  Aam  wQI  he  found.  It  ia  ImpoealMe  to  atate  the  ace  of  theae  cedaza.  The  inliabl- 
iMla  toijotly  fcdtare  4fcem  to  ha  the  wpwdni  of  theldantiesljBpfs^  wMchfaniiahed 
He  ^Btar  or  Mi0Bii9*«  tosapla some  three  tiiojoaajM  yeara  aU&ce;  jand  everv  year,  on 
1^  ^7  ^  the  tnuaficnration,  the  Maronite^  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armemana,  ceie- 
lMrenttiiefootofaoedar,npon  a  homely  altar  of  atone.  It  ia  certain  that 
»sr  etanding  ivwaaaeknt  treea  aavjeral  hundred  yeara  ago.  It  haa  1>een  a 
iqfh  Tery  cnEooeova  notion,  that  the  cedara  stand  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
[«w  <»dara  or  ^ny  trees  wliataoerer  can  ^row  amidst  constant  anow  is  quite 
~*!,aiid  it  ia  equally  ao  that  any  should  luwehdieTod  it.  There  can  be  no  tot 
9f  Hfltwna  where  the  snow  never  melta,  and  much  leaa  can  it  be  8uppose4 
cnoroMNia  trees  as  the  cedars  can  regetate  at  all  in  auch  a  caae.  There  ia 
line  of  demarcation  between  treea  and  snow  in  all  such  mountahia  aa  are 
Ims  with  perpetual  anow,  and  the  same  is  the  case  In  each  parte  of 
Q  that  deration.  The  fact  ia,  that  where  the  cedars  stand,  the  snow 
bq^iai  t0  mdt  in  April,  and  is  totally  disadyed  by  the  end  of  July,  except  in  such 
aavftles  aa  are  iaaooaadfaie  la  tlia«al«r  raya. 
IV.  2  c 
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gmphyy  and  its  natural  history.  Indeed  this  country  nerer  will,  and 
can  be  properly  explored  in  its  present  political  state*  It  must  be  di 
liyerod  from  Turkish  oppression  and  Mahommedan  bigotry, — ^it  must  1 
cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brought  into  it  by  the  superstilioufl  Helena^  ax 
perpetuated  by  those  hosts  of  monks  who  have  nestled  in  it  ever  since,  ax 
be  brought  under  a  regular,  efficient  and  enlightened  system  of  gov-en 
ment, — before  we  can  expect  such  accounts  of  its  physical  geography  az 
natural  history  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  rational  and  enlighteiu 
mind,  and  enable  us  to  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modem  Palestine. 


CHAP.  I— POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Holy  Land  is  at  present  under  the  dominion  of  two  pashasy-^tlioi 
of  Acre  and  Damascus :  the  one  ruling  the  coast, — the  other  the  inteiioi 
Till  lately  the  coast  was  divided  into  two  pashalicS} — ^thoee  of  Acre  an 
Gaza :  the  former  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Djebail  nearly  to  Jafia,— 
and  the  latter  from  Jafik  to  £1  Arish.  These  two  have  been  very  recentl; 
united,  and  now  form  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  But  the  most  of  the  interioi 
eomprehending  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nablous,  Tiberias,  and  in  fact  tb 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the  paahalic  of  Damascus,  wlud 
oomprenends  all  the  districts  E«  of  the  Jordan  once  possessed  by  the  bali 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  In  its  proooit' 
political  division  the  pasha  of  Acre  has  under  him  the  whole  of  the  moon 
tainous  territory  of  the  Druses,  and  the  coast  of  Southern  Fhoenieifl 
from  the  Nahar-el-Eelb  south  to  Cape  Blanco^  ^e  ancient  Scala  T^fiorumn 
and  the  Album  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  This  latter  portion  was  no 
included  in  the  early  Israelitiah  territory;  but  the  mountainoaa  trac 
bounding  it  on  the  S.E.,  now  called  the  Druse  territory,  and  the  Bekai 
or  valley  between  the  two  Lebanons,  as  hr  N.  W.  as  the  point  of  jnncticM 
of  the  two  ranges,  was  given  to  them.  From  this  N.W.  point  the  botui 
dary  of  the  ancient  Israelites  ran  S.W.  along  the  summit  of  the  eaaten 
chain,  or  Antilibanus,  to  the  point  where  it  diverges  into  two  ranges,  in 
eluding  in  this  angle  the  upper  valley  and  sources  of  the  Jordan*  Proa 
the  bead  of  the  angle,  the  boundary  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  SJB 
range,  called  Mount  Hermon,  to  its  most  southern  point.  From  thetno 
the  eastern  limit  went  alongst  the  western  boundary  of  the  Hauran,  croaa 
ing  in  its  way  the  range  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  from  thence  S.  ov^er  i 
hilly  rugged  region  all  the  way  to  the  river  Amon,  the  northern  frontra 
of  ancient  Moab,  whilst  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Ammonites  lay  to  tin 
£.  of  this  line.  This  limit  was  included  in  the  original  grant,  and  is  q^ttHi 
independent  of  the  subsequent  conquests  of  David ;  when  under  his  son 
the  great  Solomon,  the  eastern  boundary  was  carried  to  the  Euphrataa 
and  the  N.  eastern  to  Hamath  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  in  S4**  45^  N.  lat 
It  was  then  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  reached  from  sea  to  sea,  namely 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Red  sea,  and  from  <  the  river' — .thi 
Euphrates — ^to  the  ends  of  the  land,  at  the  brook  Sihor  or  torrent  of  £ 
Ar&h,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere,  frY>m  Tiphsah  or  Tbapsacas  u 
Gaza.  In  this  large  sense  it  included  the  whole  of  the  modem  pashalic  a 
Damascus,  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  coimtry  of  the  Ammonites,  £do 
Biites,  and  Moabites,  now  included  under  Arabia.  This  eitended  domi 
nion,  however,  was  but  temporary,  and  the  possessions  of  the  laraeKte 
were  soon  reduced  to  their  original  limits.     Having  described  the  coontri 
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&  of  the  Joida&  in  ofor  acoooot  of  Damascas,  we  miut  hem  eoiifiae  onr- 

ttlvBf  to  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  and  the  oomitr^  W.  of  the  Jardan  and  the 

Bead  sea.     hi  this  tract  aie  coo^rehended  Sonthern  Phcenicia,  the  Drnaiaa 

.BMnmlauieeny  the  two  Galileea  between  the  Mediterranean  and. the  tea 

of  Tiberias,  the  district  of  Nablons  S.  of  the  Galilees,  Jndea  Ph>per» 

lad  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  £1  Arisb.     On  inspecting  the  map» 

tkis  tract  is  seen  to  be  bat  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  extending 

hm  31'  to  34**  N.  lat^  or  207  British  miles  alongst  the  coast;  and  no 

vhere  aboTe  50  British  miles  broad,  from  the  sea  to  the  Jordan,  nor  ahove 

60  miles  from    the  coast  to  the  Dead  sea.     Even  including  the  Trans- 

jordanic  pordon,  its  utmost  breadth  seldom  exceeds  80  miles,  and  in  the 

Borthem  part  not  aboye  50  miles  from  Mount  Hermon  to  the 


CHAP.  II.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topography.'2  As  the  limits  of  our  work  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any 
Brante  deacripiion  of  the  aspect,  climate,  and  productions,  of  ibis  inte- 
Ritiag  spoty  which  it  would  require  a  yolume  to  delineate,  we  must  con- 
teat  omsdTes  with  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  various  districts  mentioned 
absre^  banning  with  the  coast  S.  of  the  Nahar  Kelb. 

PsaHiciA.]]  Bairootf  the  ancient  Berytus^  is  the  first  place  of  any  conse- 
qacBee  as  we  go  to  the  S.W.  It  was  once  a  celebrated  place,  and  made 
»  Rianaa  colony  by  Augustus  Csssar.  It  became  a  celebrated  seminary  of 
hwyen  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  as  famous 
ftr  the  study  of  law  in  the  East,  as  Rome  in  the  West,  and  was  styled  by 
JortiniBB,  that  paraxon  of  l^slators,  ^  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  law.' 
Dning  the  crusades  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  suffered  severely 
both  fiom  Christians  and  Saracens.-  In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  capitid 
sf  Faker-el-deeny  prince  ai  the  Druses,  and  the  remains  of  his  elegant  pa- 
lace and  omamettted  gardens  still  exist.  It  is  the  sea-port  for  the  cotton 
and  silia  of  the  Druses,  and  is  surrounded  with  mulberry-plantations,  and 
siaoge  and  olive-groves.  Bairoot  is  a  fine  healthy  place,  and  contains 
abovt  10,000  souls,  3000  of  whom  are  Turks,  the  rest  Druses  and  Chris- 


S^eJ\  S.W.  of  Bairoot  is  Saide^  the  ancient  Sidon^  the  mother  of 
the  Phoenician  commerce,  and  fiuned  for  its  haven  in  the  days  of  Jacob, 
h  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Phosnicians  before  Tyre 
nne  into  importance.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Saide  is  a  very  pretty 
cooBlry,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  being 
ffled  with  extensive  and  shady  groves  and  gardens,  with  narrow  lanes 
hftween  them.  The  hills  themselves  are  also  fruitful.  Saide  is  a  larger 
lawn  than  Acre,  the  situation  is  good,  and  the  air  salubrious ;  and  it  con- 
tans  a  p<qm]ation  of  15,000  souls,  2000  of  whom  are  Maronites,  400 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Turks. 

TyreS^  Ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saide  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sarepta, 
pad  15  milea  S.W.  of  this  latter  is  Soor^  the  ancient  Tyre^  called  by 
Jodraa  *  the  strong  dty  of  Tzoor,'  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Phoeaidan  cities.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  have  eclipsed  that  dty  itself  in  commercial  wealth 
aad  political  importance,  it  being  the  greatest  mart  in  the  ancient  world, 
aad  possessed  oi  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  So  great  was 
its  naval  power  that  it  baffled  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Sbal- 
It  withstood  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  13  years,  and 
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when  «k  tongth  tiheir  dtjr  wm  tikeii  by  Ihftt  powetfiil  prince,  tke  inh^ii* 
tants  retired  into  the  insukr  Tyre  where  they  bttilt  a  new  town,  which  flooii 
rose  to  equal  importluice  with  the  contine&ttl  dty*  Thig  renoTftted  TytB 
stood  a  riege  of  7  motithi  from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  the  c^ 
tive  inhabitatits  with  ilnrelenting  cruelty*  But  it  waft  again  rehmlt  and 
repeopled  by  the  Mune  conqueror  who  bad  destroyed  it,  and  roee  again  to 
importance,  though  not  to  its  pristine  grandeur,  as  the  monopoly  of  cotD- 
merce  which  the  former  Tyre  enjoyed  was  now  annihilated  for  etBt* 
After  the  Sareconio  conquest  of  Syrian  Tyre  gradually  declined,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  miserable  village  with  hardly  10  poor 
fishermen  inhabiting  it.  But  within  these  80  yearii  Tyre  or  Soor  hat 
again  begun  to  lift  up  its  head*  In  1816,  Soor,  according  to  Buckingham, 
contained  800  substantial  stone  built  dwellings,  with  suitable  appendages, 
besides  other  smaller  houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  a  mosque,  3  Christian 
churches,  a  public  bath,  and  S  bazaars.  He  calculated  the  increasing 
population  at  from  5000  to  8000  souls,  three-iburths  of  whom  were  Arab 
Catholics ;  the  rest  MussulmeU)  Arabs,  and  INirks.  Mr  Connof>  how>^ 
ever,  in  1820,  gires  a  much  lower  estimate  of  ^e  population,  makfaig  ft 
only  1900  in  whdie^  as  he  was  infonned  by  the  Greek  Catholic  ardl- 
bishop  of  the  place,  and  of  these  100  only  were  Tttrks.^Two  hoova 
S.W*  of  this  is  the  White  Caoe,  the  boundary  betweeu  Fhonicia  and 


Drcsb  TbrritOrt.]  This  mountainous  tiaet  comprehends  the  soutli* 
era  portion  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  contains,  according  to  Niebohr,  82  (S^ 
lricts«  It  hai  tiie  Kesrawan  inhabited  by  the  Maronites  on  the  nwUi,  wbo^ 
though  a  distinct  community  from  the  Druses,  and  litfaig  entirely  by  tliem« 
aelTes,  are  yet  under  the  gorernment  of  the  emir  of  the  Ditttte.  Tho 
territory  we  are  now  about  to  describe  belongs  to  the  Drases,  as  distincl 
frvm  the  Maronites.  Volney  assigns  only  9  districti  to  the  Druses  in* 
stead  of  22 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  22  district  above  mentioned  may 
be  merely  subdiTisimis  of  the  7  given  by  Volney.  Ofie  of  these  22  te 
called  the  Ketrawan^  which  is  the  genend  name  fdr  the  whole  of  the 
Maronite  territory,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Druses.^  Another  distrlM 
called  £1-Katta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  Maronite  district,  and 
it  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  number;  the  dtstrtct  of  £1- 
Gharbift,  mentioned  by  Vobey,  is  subdivided  into  two  by  Burckhardt ;  and 
anodier  called  Sahel  or  the  flat  country  is  mentioned  by  Volney,  though 
not  specified  by  Niebnhr  or  Bwrckbardt*  As  it  is  impossible  to  be  predse 
on  this  head,  and  as  several  of  the  subdivisions  seem  to  have  little  claim 
to  the  title  of  districts,  but  are  only  petty  territories  belonging  to  difierent 
«hiekh%  and  some  to  the  paiha,  and  some  to  the  porte,  we  think  it  best  to 
adhere  to  Vohiey's  division.  The  1^/  district  is  M^tnt  on  the  north,  rkh 
an  iron  mines.    The  2d^  Gkarb,  or  the  western  district,  has  fine  foiusta  of 

**  ft  mast  be  remntktd,  bowterer,  that  the  dlitriet  eslfed  Xitrawan  hj  Bnrckharit, 
and  enumentted  smonnt  thoM  behMigikig  to  tke  DnuMs,  mast  not  te  esal^Muiiied  wttk 
ibe  Kesrawan  of  the  Maronitee,  reachiii|r  f^m  the  Nahar  KeUr  to  the  Nahar  RdHk 
The  fre«ait  is  a  small  district  reaching  S.  along  the  shore  Si  houn  from  the  Nahtf 
Ihrahim  to  «  small  khaa  near  Sl-Melhiha,  atid  neariy  the  same  breadth  serois  tb» 
mountains.  It  is  placed  by  him  am<NBg  the  Afaromte  districSi,  and  snoogsl  thess  ef 
the  Druses  in  another  place.  If  the  Naharnd-Kelb  be  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Mianc  oT  THttoli  and  of  the  Maronites,  this  district  must  be  cbssed  in  that  padialii^ 
*"t\^  ft  Msronlte  district  (  jet  we  an  told  that  the  whole  of  this  district  would  Ml 
within  the  jgashalic  of  Saide  and  Acre,  and  consefucntly  amosgat  the  Dnise  district*, 
lit    "'TSm^  V  '***"**'*^  *™  discrepancy  of  topographical  statenoent,  and  it  muM  bt 
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pan  Tbtf  &/,  Sah^  is  a  flat  tsmct  adjoining  the  sea,  and  abooading  in 
iBtt.  TU  4^  Skauf,  the  central  diatrict,  is  noted  for  silk%  but  of  infe- 
■r  qsilitf.  The  5/A,  Tefa  or  the  apple-districty  is  on  the  sontb.  The 
fti  a  Skakifor  the  tobacco  district ;  and  the  7lht  Dfoordy  the  highest  and 
ddfll  &trict  of  the  Dnue  territory*— The  residence  of  the  Dmse  emir 
att  tl»  Tillage  of  JBeUediem^  where  he  has  built  a  splendid  palace  in  the 
Uan  tMts^  the  mteiior  being  highly  and  tastefnlly  decorated.  There 
SB  thns  tribes  or  powerfol  chuw  of  the  Dmses,  the  Skeab^  the  Yezbeky^ 
ttd  tb  Ndcedy  of  which  the  first  has  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
Binpi  every  thing  with  a  high  hand.  This  fiunily  came  originally 
ftvi  lbs  Drase  momitaitt  of  Jebal  Asia  betweeii  Tiatakia  and  Aleppo* 
TW  Kooad  fimilyy  the  Yezbeky,  reside  in  the  district  of  £1  Baronk  be- 
t««i Dsir«^-Kanmr  and  Zahle;  whilst  the  Neked  are  confined  to  Deir- 
Mnar. 

Mautuib  Paxutikb.]  As  soon  as,  in  going  S.W.'  alongst  the  coast 
viicale  tbe  moimtain-pase  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder,  we  enter  on  the  mari- 
teibomof  the  Holy  Land*  Thia  district  ia  dirided  from  the  interior 
^ftnmiDtata-b^  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  inhei^t,  which  reaches  all 
Aeai^  fiem  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt*  Seyeral  ktend 
lidga  froB  this  npluid  belt  ran  down  towards  the  shore,  and  in  some 
fkamach  it,  forming  promoBtories  or  head«lands  on  the  coast*  Of 
M)  ioe,  Jaffi^  aaid  Gaia,  are  at  present  the  only  places  of 
•iwinsiii'nl  impartaaee 

^]  Acre,  the  seat  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  is  the  ancient  AccOp, 
■hepeatSy  named  Ptotemmgy  from  one  of  the  Ftolemiea  of  Egypt*  Ita 
P<HSt  aaase  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  was  imposed  on  it  in  the  time  of  the 
nndei  by  the  knighta  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem*  This  place  has  obtain* 
^hitiBg  renown  ih>m  the  Tarious  aieges  it  has  sustained  at  different  pe* 
^  of  its  history,  particularly  that  which  it  underwent  from  the  cm- 
*^  wiis&  it  was  finally  taken  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  after  a 
H  aid  tery  gallant  defence  by  its  Saracenic  garrison ;  and  lastly,  in 
^>  wiiea  it  sustained  a  siege  from  the  French  arms  under  Napoleon 
^ypys>  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  the  ganisoii 
"glided  in  their  defence  by  a  body  of  British  sailors  from  the  squadron 
^Sr  Sidney  Smith*  This  city  had  fallen  rapidly  to  decay  after  the 
^^  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was 
^"^  deierted,  till  the  celebrated  Jezzar  Pasha,  by  repairing  the  town  and 
^^)  made  it  the  firet  city,  in  point  of  strength  and  importance,  on  the 
^  It  contains  at  present  about  20,000  inhabitants.  All  the  rice» 
^athe  staple  food  of  the  people  of  Pdestine,  enters  by  this  port, 
^^  knee  the  importance  of  this  place.  It  lies  27  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
*F*>>^  of  98  inroad  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jj^  Ckrmeir\  Mount  Carmel  is  a  flattened  cone  of  2000  feet  in 
^y^  extending  E.  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  S.  to  the  ancient  Casarea* 
1^^  OBee  eebbrated  for  its  vines :  hence  its  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 

^^  of  Qod.'     But  its  wonted  fertility  has  long  disappeared. 

^^^""^^•3  Cffisarea  does  not  now  exist ;  and  not  a  single  inhabitant  is 
1*1^  to  be  found  where  the  stately  dty  of  Herod  stood,  and  where  Bnd 
NsanQse  ao  eloquently  befdM-e  king  Agrippa* 

^^^  No  other  place  of  importance  occnrs  on  the  coast  till  we  aniTa 
11^^  the  ancient  Jf^ppa^  and  Uie  port  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  yery  ancient 
^  ^  nahs  W*  of  Jemalem.  It  has  obtained  celebrity  in  modem 
^ ^its  siege,  captaro,  and  the  massao^  of  its  garrison  by  Bonaparte* 
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The  place  at  present  contains  5000  sonls,  600  of  wbom  are  Chiisttaa 
Its  commerce  chiefly  consists  in  grain,  particularly  rice  from  Egypt,  an 
in  the  exportation  of  soa  and  cotton.  The  former  is  made  of  oliTe-o 
and  ashes. 

FhiUstia,']  At  a  small  distance  to  the  S.  of  Jafia  commenced  the  tm 
ritory  of  the  PhiliBtines,  a  maritime  tract,  extending  to  Gaza.  Of  th 
five  cities,  Ashdody  JSkron^  Gaihy  Askeloit,  and  Gaxay  the  last  is  novr  th 
only  place  which  still  retains  some  importance.  Askelon  has  oeaaed  % 
exist ;  of  Gath  we  hear  no  account ;  Ekron  is  now  a  ruined  Tillage  ;  an 
Ashdod  is  but  a  small  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Gaza  still  contains  \ 
small  fortress,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  is  a  comfortable  lookim 
place. 

EUAfishJ]  £1-Arish,  the  ancient  Shinocoburay  and  the  natural  £ro» 
tier  of  Plalestine  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  lies  in  the  midst  of  drifting  sands 
It  has  a  strong  substantial  fortress,  which  was  put  into  good  condition  b| 
^e  Freflbh  while  they  possessed  Egypt. 

Interior  Palestine.]  There  are  four  routes  into  the  interior :  vis 
three  from  the  coast,  and  one  from  Damascus.  Of  the  three,  the  noil 
northern  is  that  by  Acre  and  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem ;  the  second  is  fren 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  by  Al-Ramla,  oyer  the  mountains ;  and  the  third  ia 
from  Gaza,  by  Hebron,  to  Jerusalem.  Hariag  described  the  eoasft  froni 
Acre  to  El-Arish,  order  requires  that  we  commence  with  the  most  soiilh« 
em  route, — ^that  from  El-Arish,  by  Gaza  and  Hebnm.  to  the  andenl  Jew- 
ish capital. 

Hebronr\  Hebron  is  still  a  pretty  large  town  with  400  Arab  honata^ 
100  Jewish  houses,  besides  those  inhabited  by  Turks.  It  has  the  hoooor 
of  prior  antiquity  to  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  as  being  near  the  pkun  of  Manws^ 
where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  under  the  oak-tree.  It  is  situated  on  tlia 
slope  of  a  mountain,  and  has  a  strong  castle.  The  surrounding  country 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  that  near  Jerusalem :  the  hill-slopea  beiac 
richly  studded  with  the  prickly  oak,  the  arbutus,  and  the  Scotch  fir,  iritk 
other  dwarf  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  vineyards.  Hebron  is  reputed  % 
place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moalems,  as  oontainiiy 
the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Joseplw 
and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  A  Christian  church,  now  convertal 
into  a  mosque,  covers  these  pretended  remains.  The  tombs  are  coycrel 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magniBcently  embroidered  with  gold-^ 
those  of  their  wives  with  red  silk  similarly  embroidered.  Theae  are  fiuH 
nished  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

Randay  <^.]]  The  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  more  nigged  and  di{»! 
ficult  than  that  by  Gaza.  Ramla  lies  3  iiours  E.  of  Jafia,  and  is  ani^Maell 
to  be  the  same  with  Rama  of  Ephraim  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  Ne4! 
Testament.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain,  and  contains  about  2000  fiuni" 
lies,  according  to  Ali  Bey. — About  3  miles  E.N.E.  is  the  ancient  LyddtH^ 
now  a  poor  village. — Within  12  miles  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  same  road,  M^ 
BethooTy  an  Arab  village,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Betkoron. 

Judean  Mountains.^  Two  and  a  half  hours  from  Ramla  begin  tfat; 
mountains  of  Judea,  which  rise  to  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain  $M 
their  western  foot.  They  are  a  naked  and  bare  range,  and  present,  an 
aspect  not  unlike  the  road  from  Sanquhar  to  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  Bsi» 
yond  this  hilly  tract  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

CUtf  of  Jentsalem.2  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  ns  to  de«, 
scribe  the  ancient  glories  and  fortunes  of  this  renowned  city.     Nor  will  is 
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lireq«ired  of  vs  to  enter  into  the  legendnry  deecriplions  of  the  place^  ao 
Upemljf  fanuBhed  by  soooewiye  hoete  of  monks  Mid  pilgrims,  snd  eren 
Imd  tnTolleray  who  have  swallowed,  with  amaadng  credulity,  every 
■■tiA  tale  they  heaid,  and  eren  retailed  them->-oGcasionaUy  whh  em- 
Wfidunents-^Co  a  bdlioTing  world.  Dr  Clark  has  the  credit  of  being 
Ae  frrt  ¥^.nnfnashed  the  whole  tissue  of  imposture  connected  with 
iii  plMe.  Tile  truth  is,  the  ancient  city  has  long  since  totally  disap* 
jmnA ;  and  not  a  Testige  of  the  capital  of  Darid  and  Solomon  now  rer 
wauL  The  Tery  coone  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the  boundaries  of 
As  M  dty  axe  doubtful.  The  superstition  of  the  early  Christians  led 
ihoa  to  venerate  every  spot  in  Palestine  connected  with  sacred  history 
Asd  hd  this  natural  feeling  stopt  here,  it  would  have  been  harmless,  or 
ev«B  IndiUe ;  but  it  went  much  farther :  it  attempted  to  recognize  and 
n^toi^  every  memorial  of  past  times, — and  thus  either  confounded 
«  ■mflrilated  what  it  wished  to  preserve.  The  modem  city,  the  sup- 
pM0d  rqnsentative  of  the  old,  is  still  held  in  high  veneration,  not  merely 
^  tbe  descendants  of  the  expatriated  race,  and  by  Christtans,  but  even 
yf  tbe  Moslems  themselves,  who  call  it  JBUKoodSy  or  ^  the  Holy.' 
Vbea  utterly  destroyed  by  Hadrian,,  a  new  city  was  built  on  part  of 
k  ndent  ate,  whidk  was  called  u£/ta  CapUolma,  and  made  a  Roman 
nloBf.  Bat,  when  under  Constantine,  the  Roman  empire  became  Chris- 
^  the  city  recovered  its  original  name.  The  modem  city  has  been 
teibed  by  a  boat  of  travellers,  amongst  the  most  accurate  and  rsr 
fcctaUe  of  whom  are  Maundrell,  Clark,  Chateaubriand,  and  Richardson, 
ta  dncription  of  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  latest  and  best,  as  he  had 
mealy  in  the  sacred  character  of  a  physician,  to  every  part  of  the  dty, 
9i  cfea  to  the  mosque  oi  Omar,  into  which  no  Christian  has  been  per- 
■illed  to  enter  once  the  days  of  the  crusades.  AmoUg  the  oljects  moat 
vvtky  of  notioe  ie  the  moique  rf  Omar^  the  grandest  and  most  ancient 
liipBm  edifice  of  all  those  erected  since  the  commencement  of  Islamism, 
^  eqoal  in  point  of  sancdty  to  that  of  Mekka.  None  but  true  believers 
naQowed  by  the  law  to  enter  this  sacred  place,  both  it  and  the  masque 
i  Mekka  b^og  considered  as  consecrated  by  the  especial  presence  of  the 
IViif.  This  splendid  edifice  was  built  by  the  khalif  Omar  immediately 
^  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  637.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  Sor 
^Moa's  temple.  The  crusaders,  when  they  possessed  Jerusalem,  con- 
^BTted  this  Mohammedan  mosque  into  a  Christian  church ;  but  the  victo- 
Mi  SskMfin  restored  it  to  its  original  use.  The  dimensions  of  this  noble 
<BdMQn  are  1489  feet  long  by  995  feet  broad.  It  contains  2  masques : 
As  SM»ra  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  Akhsa  on  the  south 
■^  We  must  extract  a  few  passages  from  Dr  Richardson's  elaborate 
aAaunnte  account  of  this  building,  which,  along  with  the  previous  ac- 
^■ut  «f  it  from  Ali  Bey,  are  the  only  descriptions  of  it  which  have  ever 
^  given  to  the  world ;-— *'  In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charming 
^^  followers  of  the  prophet  delight  to  saunter  or  repose  as  in  the 
^^yiUB  of  their  devotion,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the 
^  add  much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  stillness  of  the 
•Ms^  wUch  they  seem  loath  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
"*"M  of  pmyer.  In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to  the  west  and 
*^  n^  there  is  an  elevated  platform,  which  is  about  450  feet  square, 
ttd  IB  called  Stoa  Sakkara;  some  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  others,  as 
^  pound  on  which  it  is  erected  is  more  or  less  elevated,  but  it  may  be 
"■d  to  average  about  12  or  14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grassy  conit. 
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It  is  pared  with  fine  polished  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  dhode  Of  Um 

some  of  the  stones  look  Tory  old«  are  enrioosly  wrongbt  and  carredy  ■■ 

haye  evidently  belonged  to  a  former  bnildingi.    There  are  no  trees  on  tl 

Stoa  Sakhara,  bnt  there  are  tnfiKs  of  grass  in  many  plaees»  from  the  onfi 

less  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  which  afford  great  relief  lo  the  eye  frm 

the  intense  glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  the  marble  pavonaen 

Round  the  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  there  are  nnmbers  of  small  boitaea 

fire  of  which  on  the  north  side  are  occupied  by  saotooes  or  religiooe  m 

oetics ;  one  on  the*  south  is  for  the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their  conaui 

tations  in ;  one  on  the  west  for  containing  the  oil  for  painting  the  brie 

and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the  fiakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  pnrate  pmyi 

for  the  different  seeta  of  Mussulmans  or  belierers,  which  is  the  rnoaoini 

of  the  word.     Bnt  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform,  as  well  aa  of  tb 

whole  enclosure,  is  the  Sakkara  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  db 

platform,  and  but  a  little  remored  from  the  south  side :  It  is  a  VQgiilai 

octagon,  of  about  60  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by  i  i^>acioaa  doon^  Ead 

of  these  doors  is  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from  the  line  o 

the  building,  and  rises  considerably  up  on  the  waU.     The  lower  story  a 

the  Sakhara  is  faced  with  marble,  the  blocks  of  which  are  of  diffsmtt 

sizes,  and  many  of  them  eridently  resting  on  the  side  or  narrowest  swi 

face.    They  look  much  older  on  a  dose  inspection  than  they  do  wbea 

riewed  from  a  distance,  and  their  disintegration  indicates  a  much  greata 

age  than  the  stones  of  the  houses,  said  to  hare  been  built  in  the  tune  o 

the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  probably  both  they  and  tin 

aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  formed  part  of  the  9fiatk 

Sd  temple  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans*     Each  side  of  the  Sak^ 

ham  is  pannelled ;  the  osntre  stone  of  one  panael  is  square,  of  another  b 

m  octagonal,  and  thus  they  alternate  all  round ;  the  sides  of  each  puniia] 

run  down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster^  and  giro  tibo  «^ 

pearaace  as  if  the  whole  aide  of  the  edifice  was  set  in  a  frame*    The  w* 

ble  is  wliite  with  a  considsrabk  tinge  of  blue,  and  square  pieces  of  blai 

marible  are  introduced  in  different  plaoaa,  ao  as  to  giro  the  whole  a  plena 

ing  eflSBct*    There  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower  story  ol 

the  bnildmg.     Tim  upper  story  of  this  elegant  buildiog  is  faced  with  omU 

iilee  of  about  8  or  9  inches  square ;  they  are  painted  of  dijSNnaiit  ooloonsi 

white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but  bine  prerails  throughout.     They  aiw 

eorered  with  aentenoes  from  the  karaa ;  though  of  tbia  foct  I  coidd  Bfi$ 

be  certain  on  acoeunt  of  the  height,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 

character :  there  ace  7  well-proportioned  windows  w.  eadi  side,  exc^ 

where  the  porch  rises  high,  and  then  there  are  only  6,  1  of  which  is  g»- 

netaUy  built  i^,  ao  that  only  5  are  effiectire.     The  whole  is  aictremily 

Hght  and  hemttiful ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  soft  colours  ahor^  fmi 

the  pannelled  woik  and  blue  and  white  tinge  of  Ae  marble  below*  $km 

«ya  is  aaove  delighted  with  beholdiag  it  than  any  bniUymg  I  orer  aair. 

The  admiration  eaoited  by  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  waa  net  diam* 

ashed  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  amngenents  of  which  aM  ao  manage^ 

aa  to  preserma  throughout  the  octagonal  form,  agfoaaUy  to  the  froun4 

plan  of  the  buiidiag.     The  inside  of  the  waU  is  while,  withMit  ipny  or^ 

aameat :  and  I  canfess  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  ornamtfits  misplaca4 

in  a  house  of  pra^^erj  or  any  thing  tending  to  diatraet  the  mind  when  k 

cornea  there  to  hold  conrerM  with  ita  Grod.    The  floor  «s  of  gmy  marbla^ 

and  wus  then  much  eorered  widi  duet  from  some  repava  that  wars  oxe* 

eating  on  the  dome.    A  litde  within  the  door  of  the  Bab  el  Jenn^  or 
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wot  door,  there  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble,  which  forms  part 
•f  t&e  floor.  It  is  about  14  inches  square,  and  was  originally  pieroed  by 
I8Bnb,  which  would  have  kept  their  place,  but  for  the  amazing  chrono- 
aebicai  ▼irtnes  with  wMch  they  were  endowed.  For  such  is  their  magi- 
ol  fiemper,  that  they  either  hold  or  quit,  according  to  the  times ;  and  on 
Ae  windii^  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal  event,  a  nail  has  regularly  been 
RMfed  to  msrk  its  oampletion ;  and  so  many  of  diese  signal  periods  haye 
ilntdy  roQed  by,  each  clenched  by  an  accompanying  nail,  that  now  only 
Am  ind  a  hslf  remun,  fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  displaced  in  a 
npcmtoxai  manner.  There  are  24  columns  in  the  first  row,  placed  pa- 
nllet^ptih  the  eight  sides  of  the  building,  three  opposite  to  each  side  so  as 
8t3  to  preserre  the  octagonal  form.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  mar- 
Ue,lnt  radier  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  on  the  exterior  of  the  buil^fing. 
E|^  of  them  are  large  square  plain  columns,  of  no  order  of  architecture, 
■d  all  plsoed  opposite  to  the  eight  entering  angles  of  the  edifice ;  they  are 
afated  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  they  fumish  an  acute  termination  to  the 
<(lig«ittl  lines  within.  Between  every  two  of  the  square  columns  there  are 
tfonnmd  columns,  well  proportioned,  and  resting  on  a  base.  They  are  from 
18  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital.  I  did  not  remark 
tbt  H  was  gilt,  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  I  think  I  must  have  done, 
^*&gipedslly  noted  that  the  leaf  is  raised,  and  turned  over,  but  that  I 
id  Dot  consider  it  the  true  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  A  large  square 
p&di  of  maible  extends  firom  the  top  of  the  one  column  to  the  other,  and 
^^  it  there  are  constructed  a  number  of  arches  all  round.  The  abut- 
*^  of  tiro  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  plinths  above  the  capital  of  each 
*<liDn,  10  that  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  the  building, 
">^  24  in  the  row  oi  columns.  The  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and 
^Ifoa  ika  inner  end  of  the  roof,  or  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  plas- 
^Hied,  and  ornamented  in  compartments  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  highly 
plt;the  outer  end  of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.  The 
niacolanniial  space  is  vacant.  Not  so  in  the  inner  circle  of  oolumns, 
to  windi  we  now  proceed.  They  are  about  two  paces  (torn  the  ontef 
^)  tad  are  only  16  in  number.  There  are  four  large  square  cdumns^ 
^  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the  building,  and  three  small  round 
^■nms  hetween  each  of  them.  Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of 
"^  ^,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  surmounted  with  arches,  the  same 
*iiAeoater  row:  this  inner  row  of  columns  supports  the  dome.  The 
'itBtoliiauual  space  is  occupied  by  a  high  iron  ruling,  so  that  all  entrance 
I*  Ai  holy  stone,  or  centre  of  the  mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except 
7  <Mifc  door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain  hours  for  the  purposes  of  de* 
1*^  Bat  that  to  which  this  temple  owes  both  its  name  and  existence, 
*thige  irregular  oblong  mass  of  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
^^^  It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  oi  the  rode 
^  «bh  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
"  ^^  not  been  told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  should  have  imagined  it 
'f*tof  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left  uniemoved,  when  the  other  parts 
*^  loTeUed  down  for  the  foundation  of  the  buildling.  It  rises  highest 
'■^  the  south-west  corner,  and  ftdls  abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the 
V*^  of  the  prophet's  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
^  ai  when  it  was  broken  from  the  quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all  round 
^Awooden  railing,  about  four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every  place  is 
^yin  contact  with  the  stone.  I  have  already  mentioiked  that  there  is 
^  vgB  oorer  of  variously  coloured  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  nothing 
'^.  2d 
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can  be  held  in  greater  yenenilion  than  the  Hadjrel  Sakhara»or  the  lodcad 
up  stone.  Under  it  there  is  an  apartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  which  i 
entered  by  a  stair  that  opens  to  the  S.E/'^ — The  other  places  worthy  < 
notice  derive  their  importance  solely  from  monkish  legends,  and  the  eon 
tinned  system  of  imposture  and  delusion  played  off  in  common  by  tli 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who  all  have  Uieir  separate  convents,  an 
drive  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  beads,  crosses,  marking  pilgrims,  and  oiIm 
acts  and  arts  of  devout  mummery.  These  places  are  the  holy  sepaldm 
—mount  Calvary, — the  chapel  of  Sancta  Helena,  beneath  which  the  crcM 
was  found,— the  head  of  Adam,-— the  place  where  Christ  appeared  t 
Mary  Magdalene, — ^the  chapel  of  apparition  where  he  appeared  to  th 
.virgin, — ^the  place  of  the  centre  of  the  world, — ^the  stone  that  was  roll» 
away  from  the  sepulchre's  mouth, — ^the  pillar  of  the  flagellation, — ih 
prison  of  Christ, — the  place  where  Christ's  garments  were  divided,  th 
chapel  of  division, — the  cleft  made  by  the  earthquake, — the  place  of  th 
resurrection  and  of  the  ascension, — ^the  place  of  the  descent  of  the  hoi; 
fire,^ — ^the  houses  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas, — the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate 
— *aod  many  others. 

Population,'^  The  population  of  Jerusalem  can  in  fiict  be  onl; 
conjectured,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctuating.  Dr  Richardson  claaae 
them  as  follows:  5000  Turks,  5000  Christians,  and  10,000  Jem 
Buckingham,  on  the  contrary,  estimates  the  Mussulmans  as  the  mos 
numerous  dass,  and  says  that  the  male  Jews  do  not  exceed  1000,  aa 
the  females  about  3000,  which  he  accounts  for  from  the  circumstancai 
that  Jewish  widows  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  quarters,  flock  thither,  a 
they  are  sure  of  support  from  their  own  community.  Buddngham'a  ii 
formation  on  this  head  came  from  a  resident  Jew,  the  governor's  bankei 
and  chief  man  of  the  community.  Mr  Joliffe's  estimate  is  the  foUowin^ 
4pO0O  Jews,  800  Latins,  2000  Greeks,  400  Armenians,  50  Copta,  an 
13,000  Moslems :  total,  20,250.  In  this  estimate  the  Christians  are  cei 
tflinly  underrated,  and  the  Moslems  overrated ;  but  it  is  impossible,  froi 
ivant  of  aocorate  data^  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  so  motle 
a  popiilation.  Dr  Richardson's  estimate  is  founded  on  Turkish  authority 
and  one  would  think  the  Turks  could  have  no  possible  motive  to  undei 
rate  their  own  numbers.  Mr  Brown  estimated  the  population  at  frt»i 
18»000  to  20,000  persons. 

T%$  JmovO  TIm  Jawt  tmidB  tbHtAj  on  the  edfe  of  moimt  Zloo,  and  In  the  lower  part  of  Uw  cH 
near  the  shamblea,  which  in  aununer  are  dreadfally  offensive.  Here,  again,  we  iball  avail  ooraelv 
of  the  aoooont  given  of  the  preaent  oonditlon  of  the  Jews  of  Jeniaalem  bjr  Dr  RMiartann :— ^*  Siw 
«if  tihe  Jewa  ara  rtdi  and  in  eeastetaMe  elreonstaneea,  and  poaaaaa  n  good  deal  of  property  !■  Smm 
Jan }  bat  they  aro  CMrefol  to  conceal  their  wealth,  and  even  their  comfort,  from  the  Jealooi  ey«  oitht 
nilen»  leat,  by  nwakening  their  cupidity,  aome  vile,  indefensible  pbt  should  be  devised  to  their  pi 
jodice.  In  going  to  visit »  respectable  Jew  in  the  holy  dty,  it  Is  n  common  tMnf  to  pnaa  to  Ua  lw« 
ov«r  n  nrined  Awegroond  and  up  an  nwkwavd  outside  stair,  constmcted  of  reo^  nnpolish^d  aftHn 
this  tottaruadar  the  loot ;  bat  it  improves  as  yon  ascend,  and  at  the  top  has  a  re»pectri>le  appeamski 
ss  it  ends  in  an  agreeable  platform  in  front  of  the  hooae.  On  entering  the  honae  Itself,  it  ia  found  %» 
clean  and  well  famished ;  the  sofiss  are  covered  with  Perainn  carpets,  and  the  people  seem  hmpftf 
receive  yoo.  The  vlaltar  is  entsrteined  with  oaffse  and  tobacco,  as  Is  the  caatom  in  the  hoaoca  of  t 
Tarts  and  ChrMlaiie.  The  ladles  presented  themselves  with  an  ease  and  address  tliat  sorprioed  • 
and  recalled  to  my  memosy  the  pleasinf  society  of  Eorope.  TMs  difference  of  msnaer  arisce  ft-i 
many  of  the  Jewish  famiUes  in  Jerosalem  having  resided  In  Speia  or  ntrtngal,  when  the  tmialea  1 
tMthenoelvaaof  tfaeeraeldDmeatl^  fottars  of  the  East,  a^i,  on  retonilnf  to  their  betaived  Ind.  i 
%iry  praperty  ■ti'-rn'-^  thair  Justly  aofolred  freedopi  and  rank  in  society.  They  alaoetaU  opoai 
hcekon  Italian,  ao  that  conTcnation  goes  on  without  the  clumsy  aid  of  an  interpreter.  It  won  tha  tm 
of  the  pMsover,  and  they  were  all  eaUnf  unleavened  bread }  tome  of  whldi  waa  pisaaiilil  to 
onrfoalty,  and  I  partook  afttasereiy  that  I  might  hava  the  graWScaHnB  of  eatlBg  anl« 
«rHh«haaoMandda^Mamer  JacobloJaromlMt;  it  %  very  insipid  Cve,  and  na  om 
pum  jA9t€9,    For  the  same  reason  1  went  to  the  synagofue.  of  wUvh  tbei«  are  two  in 
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liUIMmifmm^  1W  lbnt«r  wionUr  ^  tt«  WMwfaitMi  CMOitrf.nd,  IMitf%l^ 
JewataWUtp  Hie  famalet  haen  a  wpMatepTt  of  the  »yii«gogae  mlginwl 
MlBtfae  syiMigafamlnEafspeiiiidin  the  ChiMian  dnirdiM  eU  orer  tiM  L^^  Tker 
1 1,>epem,eKpeet<dtobe  ftefMMfctor  wgrtg  ia  their  ilUniwiin  en  paMIc  wwbi»>.  The 
hfe  fHOTdffliriBe  ft  polot  ef  soinr  M  the  aoaday,  that  lib  the  FHdey  night  er  aiitiir^ 
ibrtkcr  we  BaRled  j  and  b^ag  Ome  faitrodooed  in  their  new  eepedty,  onee  a  year  is  oouidered  ai 
■■fit  oMipHance,  on  tlwlr  part,  with  the  andent  iiqanetion  to  aesemble  thenseiree  togethw  la  the 
kmoTprarcr.  UBn  tha  Tetarleeof  eomeChriitlaneetaMMaMBtib  the  Jeweeieetnu*  nerato  the 
fOfaef  thdrprfeatethan  totkelrowB.  llieeyBafDgne^ln  JeraieleBBnbothpeorendtBian,aet 
«rtv  t»  the  fttfeity  of  their  poeniwoT»,  iMit  to  the  prudential  motivee  abore-meatloBed.  Tlie  Jew- 
In  a  dedded  and  finn  tone,  unlike  the  heeitatlBf  and  timid  roiee  of  the  Arab 
I ;  and  dataa  the  Bnropeea  priTilege  of  iUBartmg  from  tiieir  haebaade,  ai 
B.    They  era  Mr  end  food-IooUaf :  redendaid»Bni  halraiabjBO] 

ihi  dther  ef  tte  aexee.  I  never  saw  any  of  tiiem  with  veUi ;  and  wee  inlomied  that  It  hi 
fttfEiM^  pcactiee  of  the  JeweeieB  in  JeruMdem  to  go  with  their  feces  nnoorered ;  they  are  tiie  only 
IflMia  thne  who  do  BO.  Generally  speekiiig,  I  tUnk  they  are  diepoeed  te  be  father  of  a  piethorle 
Ui;  Mdihe  adaalrcre  of  otee  and  eoflaess  in  the  Mr  sex,  win  ind  es  rspiiarly  wilLbnilt  Ibttha, 
piftdaiMn  mooldlnga  In  tb»  neek  and  dun,  among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jemeelem,  as  emoog  the 
Mw  dseghten  of  Koglnnd.  They  seem  pertlenlariy  lieble  to  emptiYe  dlseeses ;  end  the  want  of 
ikifcte  is  SB  great  a  heart-break  to  them  now  es  it  wee  In  the  days  of  Serah.  In  pesdng  ap  to  the 
Vapfiae.Iwaepartlealariy'BtmdcwiththenManaDdwretehed  appeanmee  of  the  heoMeenbeth 
diis  if  Ihe  stree«B,aa  well  ae  with  the  porerty  of  their  inhaUtenta.  Some  of  the  old  men  end  eid 
eiamkad  more  withered  end  hnngry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  erer  8aw»  with  the  exeeptioa  of 
Atovenied  daeMe  at  Gomon  in  Egyptian  Thebee,  who  might  hare  sat  In  a  stony  field  as  a  ptetore  of 
hate  fla  jeer  after  the  flood.  The  dght  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerasalcm  has  In  It  soaiethiag  peeallarly 
AtiBg.  The  heart  of  thie  wooderftd  people,  in  whaterer  dime  tikey  raaaB,  still  tarns  to  It  as  the 
dlfrf  ttdr  pnmdsed  reet.  They  take  pleasore  in  her  ruins,  and  would  lick  the  rery  dost  for  her 
aka  Ti  i  aisli  ai  is  the  centre  around  which  the  exiled  sons  of  Judah  build,  in  airy  dreams,  tlie  man- 
dm«r  Oeir  fbtare  greatneBS.  la  wbaterer  part  of  the  world  he  may  li?^  the  heartis  dedre  of  a 
Jbv,  when  gathcfad  to  his  fathers,  is  to  be  bnrled  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return  from  Spaia  and 
I^vispl, from  l^gypt  and  Barbery,  and  other  countries  among  whidi  they  hare  been  scattered;  and 
wkn,  afttf  sO  their  loagtogs,  and  all  thdr  straggles  iq»  the  steeps  of  life,  we  see  them  poor,  and  Mind, 
mliafcsi,la  the  etreelB  of  their  miee  happy  JTion,  he  must  hare  a  eold  heart  that  can  remain  untondi. 
d  \j  thdr  safleriaga,  without  atteriag  a  prayer  that  the  light  of  a  reeondled  coaatenanoe  weald 
diss  « the  darbneae  of  Jadah»  and  the  day..star  of  Bethlehem  arise  in  their  heartai  The  Jewa  an 
tehetdaweaee  In  Jeroaalem,  beeaase  they  generally  giro  the  andent  names  of  phMses,  which  the 
fUn  md  hitei  piateia  behmglng  to  the  dUlerent  conrents  do  not  They  are  not  forward  in  preeenU 
JyffcffSiwiliiLB,  and  asoak  ganerally  be  sought  for." 

BdU^em.2  BetUehem,  the  birth-place  of  oar  bleased  Lord,  is  a  poor 
lObge,  eontaiiiiiig  300  people.  The  monks  here  exhibit  to  the  ignorant 
{Blgiuis,  and  snch  trayeUers  as  know  no  better,  the  cave  of  the  Virgin  or 
tf  the  Nativityy  in  express  contradiction  to  scriptnre,  which  expressly  states 
&  l^ace  of  the  nativity  to  have  been  a  stable  belonging  to  an  inn  or  khaa, 
nd  not  in  a  care  or  grotto  cut  out  of  a  rock,  or  any  excavation  what- 
erer.    The  village  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  6  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jendkh']  £.  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Jordan,  stood  the  ancient  Jeri- 
1^  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The  village  of  Bihkay  which  is  shown  iot 
it}  3  miles  from  that  river,  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
tadem  Jericho;  but  the  ruins  which  Buckingham  discovered  at  the 
te  of  the  monntains,  4  miles  nearer  Jerusalem,  may  be  those  of  Jericho. 
Ikre  are  no  palms  now  to  be  seen  in  the  plain,  where  once  they  .grew  in 
nek  profusion,  and  the  &med  balsam  has  long  disappeared.  The  deso- 
htioos  of  war,  the  want  of  water  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
■^Mdnets,  and  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  sufficiently  account,  as  the  fer« 
ti%  of  the  soQ  depended  entirely  on  irrigation.  The  whole  valley  was 
nee  esteemed  the  most  fruitful  in  Judea ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
tk  Jews  fought  here  to  prevent  the  balsam-trees  from  foiling  into  the 
ywscBsian  of  the  Romans,  attests  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
timi.  This  tree,  Pliny  describes  as  peculiar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and 
M  ^  more  like  a  vine  than  a  myrtle.*'  It  was  esteemed  so  precious  a 
cniiy»  that  both  Pompey  and  Titus  carried  a  specimen  to  Rome  in  trif 
lunph ;  and  the  balsam,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  sold  for  double  its  weight  in 
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silver,  till  its  high  price  led  to  the  practice  of  adaltenuton.  Justin 
it  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth.  He  describes  the  country  in 
which  it  grew,  as  a  yaliey  like  a  garden,  enyironed  with  continaal  hil]% 
and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall.  ''  The  space  of  the  Tallef  contaiaa 
200,000  acres,  and  is  called  Jericho.  In  that  valley,  there  is  wood  aa 
admirable  for  its  fruitfolness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled  widi 
palm«4rees  and  opobalsammn.  The  trees  of  tiie  opobalsamnm  have  a  re- 
semblance to  fir-trees ;  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  husbanded 
after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  set  season  of  the  year  they  sweat  halama. 
The  darkness  of  the  place  is  besides  as  wonderful  as  the  frmtfnlnesa  of  it  { 
for  although  the  sun  shines  no  where  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally 
a  moderate  and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air."  According  to  Mr  Bu<:k« 
ingham,  this  description  is  most  accurate.  **  Both  the  heat  and  the 
gloominess,"  he  says,  **  were  observed  by  us,  though  daricness  would  be 
an  improper  term  to  apply  to  this  gloom.*' 

ShechemJ]  N.  of  Jerusalem,  34  British  miles,  is  Nablous^  the  N'ea^ 
polls  of  Josephus,  the  Skechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Sychar  of 
the  New.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  mounts  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  and  the  place 
itself  is  populous  and  flourishing,  containing  10,000  people.  It  is  noted 
as  being  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Samaritans,  who  had  a  temple  on  mouut 
Gerizim  ;  and  a  remnant  of  about  40  of  whom  still  remained  in  Mano- 
drell's  time,  130  years  ago,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  The  ruina 
of  a  large  town  were  found  by  captain  Mangles  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerizim.  The  two  hills,  Ebal  and  Gertzim,  are  elevated  apparently 
800  feet  above  the  valley  where  stands  the  town. 

Samaria^  Six  miles  N.  of  Nablous  is  Sebaste  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, now  a  small  and  poor  village,  standing  on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley,  which  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by 
4  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  terraces  up  to  the 
top,  sown  witii  grain,  and  planted  with  fig  and  olive-trees,  as  also  is 
the  valley.  The  ruins  of  Herod's  palace,  and  of  an  old  Gothic  monee- 
tery,  are  the  only  antiquities  of  the  place,  which  is  40  miles  N.  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Plain  of  JezreeL}  From  Jenneen  to  Nazareth  the  road  goes 
the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  half  way  between  is  the  boundary 
between  the  pashalics  of  Danuiscus  and  Acre.  This  delightful  vale  ia 
but  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  half-caltivated  nor  stocked  with  cattle.-^ 
From  Jenneen  to  Betsany  the  ancient  Bethshan  or  ScythopoiUf  not  m 
village  is  to  be  seen.  Beisan  is  a  village  of  miserable  hovels,  containii^ 
200  people ;  the  vicinity  b  pastured  by  Arabs.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  Mount  Gilboaj  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Saul  and  his  three  oona 
fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  It  comes  close  to  Beiaaa^ 
and  limits  the  plain  on  the  W.  It  is  a  lengthened  ridge  rising  into 
peaks  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordiui,  which  near  Beisan  ia 
140  feet  broad,  deep  and  rapid. 

TiberiasJ]  About  24  miles  N.E.  of  Beisan  is  Tabareeak,  the  ancient 
Tifjeria*^  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  called  by  its  name.  It  ia  novr 
but  a  poor  place,  containing  about  4000  seals.  It  was  built  by  Hevod^ 
and  called  Tiberias  in  honour  of  Tilrarius  Ccesar.  It  was  an  ancient  sesU 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  it  is  still  noted  as  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbios,  who 
enjoy  perfect  toleration  under  the  Turkish  government  at  this  pface,  and 
are  at  freedom  to  study  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud. 
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Ikmnik.']  Naavedi,  die  abode  ef  ov  Loid  dori^  Us  diiUbood, 
■  t  benttinl  place,  contaiiung  SOOO  aoiili,  in  a  drcnlar  basta  endoaad  by 
MartHBi.  It  aeema,  «iya  Rk^ardaoiiy  aa  if  15  moaetatns.here  met  le  fonn 
B  cMlcMne  for  this  detigbtfiil  spot :  they  rite  Toand  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
U,  ai  if  to  guard  it  from  intnisioii.  The  yiciaity  is  a  rich  and  beantifiil 
yd  11  the  mkbt  of  barren  monatains,  and  abounds  in  figs,  small  gardens^ 
■d  Mgai  of  the  priddy  pear,  the  rich  dense  grass  fonning  an  aboadant 
fMBB.  The  inhabitanta  are  indostrioosy  because  they  are  belter  trsaled 
tba  dme  of  the  other  towns  in  general.  The  Tnrldsh  population  is  about 
M9;  the  remainder  are  Chris^uis  of  the  Gre^  Greek  Catholic^  Ma- 
raste,  sad  Romaa  Catholic  penuasions.  When  the  French  iBvaded 
Sfia,  Nsareth  was  occupied  by  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  whose  ad- 
vtMdposts  were  at  Tabavia  and  Snffad«  Two  hours  from  hencoy  in  the 
jkk  sf  Etdraeiony  near  the  Tillage  of  Foule,  general  Kleber  sustained* 
^A  a  eorps  not  exceeding  1,500  men,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian 
8Bf,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  25,000.  Haring  formed  his  battalion  into 
I  ^ipaie,  he  continued  fighting  from  sun<4ise  to  mid- day,  until  they  had 
ttpesded  almost  all  their  ammunition.  Bonaparte,  informed  of  his  peri* 
his  ntaation,  then  advanced  to  his  support  with  600  men  ;  at  the  sight 
rf  vkan  the  Turks,  panic-struck,  took  precipitately  to  l^ght :  serml 
t^aaudi  were  killed,  and  many  drowned  in  the  rirer  Dabonry,  which 
^iaoadated  part  of  the  plain.  Bonaparte  dined  at  Nacareth,  and  then 
"Btened  to  Acre.  After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Acre,  Djeannr 
^^  resolred  on  causing  all  the  Christians  in  his  dominions  to  be  mas* 
acnd,  sad  had  actually  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Nazareth  and  Jem- 
^^  But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  sent 
bvsrd,  that  if  a  single  Christian  head  ^ould  frdi,  he  would  bombard 
^o^  Slid  set  it  on  fire.  Sir  Sidney's  interference  is  still  remembered 
«^  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  the  Christians,  who  look  upon  him  as  dieir 
ttmer.  «<  His  word,"  says  Burckhardt,  <<  I  have  often  heard  both 
Tub  md  Christian  exclaim,  was  like  Grod's  word— it  never  failed.*' 

MowU  Tabor.']     Mount  Tabor,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Barak 

f>c>Boped  sgainat  Sisera,  and  as  the  supposed  place  of  the  transfiguration, 

a  2  hoars'  journey  from  Nazareth.     It  is  an  isolated  hill,  its  summit 

RMnbUag,  at  a  distant  riew,  a  cone  with  the  point  cut  off,  rises  to  the 

^ht  of  3000  feet :  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  Josephua 

Uu  l)j^fal  Tor  is  the  modern  Arabic  name  of  mount  Tabor.  *<  From 

^  top  of  Tabor,"  says  Maundreil,  "  you  have  a  prospect  which,  if 

^^^^  else,  will  rewaid  the  labour  of  ascending  it.     It  is  impossible  for 

'^'«  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  gratification  of  this  nature.     On  the  N. W. 

7^  diaeem  at  a  distance  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  round  you  have  tlie 

^*Qt»a  md  beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Gralilce.     Turning  a  little 

*'*^''^^)  yoa  have  in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fatal  to  Saul 

^  hiB  sons.     Due  east  you  discover  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about 

^  ^8  journey.     A  few  points  to  the  N.  appews  that  which  they  call 

^  MoQQt  of  the  Beatitudes.     Not  far  from  this  little  hill  is  the  city 

^*¥^*  it  stands  upon  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 

^  ^  and  near."     Beyond  this  is  seen  a  much  higher  mountain,  capped 

*^  aiow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus.     To  the  south-west  is 

l^^^l)  tnd  an  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria.     The  whole  of  Mount 

J*^»  according  to  Burckhardt,  is  calcareous.     During  the  greater  part 

^  ^  umnner,  it  is  covered  in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  din- 

^  towuds  mid-day.     A  strong  wind  blows  the  whole  of  the  day, 
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and  m  the  lugfat,  devn  fill  more  eopiont  Uian  era  mmJlf  laumn  b 
Syria. 

SepphWy  ($«.]]  On  the  road  from  Nasareth  to  Acre  is  the  anciea 
Sepphor,  the  largest  city  of  ancient  Galilee,  now  a  mean  and  obocim 
▼illi^fe.  This  whole  tract  from  Nasareth  to  the  coast  was  once  sindcM 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  way  lies  the  delicious  plain  of  2# 
buhn;  The  scenery  here,  says  Clarke,  is  folly  as  delightful  as  the  rid 
Tales  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea.  It  reminded  ns  of  the  finest  parts  ai 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

Lake  of  SamachoniiU,']  The  lake  of  Samachonitts,  or  the  watere  ai 
Merom,  now  called  Bahar-eUSMe^  <  Uie  lake  of  Julias,'  is  7  miles  I0119 
according  to  Josephus,  hut  not  above  2  miles  broad,  except  towards  W 
upper  extremity.  The  banks'are  very  level,  no  hills  approaching  it  in  any  part 
Its  level,  however,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  ahoaadi 
m  fish.  Its  waters  are  muddy  and  unwholesome,  being  marshy.  In  hd^ 
after  the  snows  are  melted  and  the  waters  fellen,  this  lake  is  only  amanfa« 
throng  which  the  Jordan  runs.  Its  shores  abound  in  wild  boarsy  wfaUi 
find  concealment  in  the  suirounding  reeds  and  rushes ;  and  the  pl«n  oil  tha 
N.  is  literally  covered  with  aquatic  fowls  of  every  kind.  Beyond  is  ihsf 
delightful  vale  of  Hasbeya^  watered  by  the  M oeil  Hasbeya,  the  principal 
stream  of  the  Jordan.  This  district  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Druses,  whoso 
emir  resides  in  the  villi^  of  Hasbeya,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  cob* 
taining,  according  to  Burckhardt,  700  houses,  half  of  which  belong  to  Dmsa 
fiunilies,  the  rest  to  Christians. 

Concluding  Remarks,"]  We  have  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Holy 
liand.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  examined  of  its  topography,  and  stall 
more  of  its  physical  geography  and  natural  history.  Future  tnveUen 
must  take  more  time  than  hitherto  has  been  spent  in  its  examination; 
they  must  diligently  compare  its  aspect,  boundaries,  extent,  physical  fea» 
tnres,  soil,  climate,  and  natural  history,  with  the  notices  of  Scripture 
and  of  Josephus,  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  legendary  trash 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  monks  and  friars  since  the  days  of 
Helena. — And,  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic  and  ao 
complished  writer  on  the  topography  of  these  regions, — ^  abhorrent  alike 
from  reason  and  from  true  piety,  as  is  the  superstition  dmt  has  grafted 
itself  upon  this  interest,  yet,  the  curiosity  which  inspires  the  traveller,  in 
reference  more  peculiarly  to  these  scenes,  is  ratioiml  and  laudable.  If 
Troy  and  Thebes,  if  Athens  and  Rome,  are  visited  with  classic  enthusiasm, 
much  more  worthy  of  awakening  the  strongest  emodons  in  the  mind  of  a 
Christian,  must  be  the  country  whose  history  as  far  transcends  in  interest 
that  of  every  other,  as  its  literature  (if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  the 
dirine  volume)  excels  in  sublimity,  all  the  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  and  eloquence  of  the  heathen  world.  This  sentiment  of  interest 
or  of  reverence  has,  indeed,  no  necessary  connexion  with  religious  prin- 
ciple or  enlightened  wonhip ;  for  it  may  actuate  alike  the  pious  snd  the 
profligate.  And,  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  or  Romish  pilgrim,  it  is 
too  generally  found  in  connexion  with  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  savage  fiuiaticism  of  tho  crusades  was  an  illustration  of  this 
fsct  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Peter  the 
Hermit,  yet  survives  ;  the  same  fanaticism  in  a  milder  form  actuates  the 
pilgrims  who  continue  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
piating their  sins  by  the  performance  of  so  meritorious  a  penance.  The 
Mussulman  hadgi,  or  the  Hindoo  devotee,  differs  little  in  the  true  cha- 
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peUr  ni  hk  religioo,  from  theae  miag^nided  Chrwtiansy  snd  m  little  per« 
in  Ins  morak  as  in  his  creed.  Only  the  stocks  and  stones  in  which 
mpectire  worship  alike  terminates,  are  called  by  less  holy  names, 
btoosies  the  IVotestant  to  aroid  the  appeuanoe  of  symbolinng  with 
dcgradiDg  and  lumtalixing  idolatry.  Bnt  were  all  this  mummery 
twsy,  and  the  Holy  Land  cleanid  of  all  the  mhbish  brought  into 
hVf  the  empress  Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enough 
mdd  lemsin  to  repay  the  Christian  traveller,  in  the  durable  monuments 
VKitue.  We  know  not  the  spot  where  Christ  was  crucified;  nor  can 
Ihteniae  die  care  in  which,  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  was  enae- 
talebwi ;  nor  is  die  exact  pomt  ascertainable  from  which  he  ascended  to 
BHnD.  The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no  other  authority  can  supply 
tie  idbniHition.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
ytf  Boant  which  once  han  the  temple,  that  Mount  Oliret  which  ono^ 
Mslooked  Jeroaalem  ; — ^there  is  Mount  Gerisim  overhanging  the  valley 
tf  Shechem,  and  the  hill  where  once  stood  Samaria  >— there  is  Nazaretl^ 
viikiB  whose  secluded  vale  our  Lord  so  long  awaited  the  time  ap« 
fntad  for  bis  public  ministry, — the  plain  of  Gromesareth  and  the  sea  of 
GiEiee,— the  monntnina  to  which  he  retired,  the  plains  in  which  he 
viMgb  has  miracles,  the  waters  which  he  trod^— and  there  the  Jordan 
iiiO  rolls  its  consecrated  waters  to  the  bitnminooa  lake  where  Sodom 
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Arabia  has  been,  at  all  times,  an  object  of  interest,  whether  the  pecnlii 
rities  of  its  toil  and  climate  are  considered,  the  character  of  its  inhabitant 
its  language  and  literatnre,  or  the  associations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  first,  i 
connected  with  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  fiiiailyv  * 
the  conntry  from  which  Islamism  sprung,  a  religion  that  has  materially  ii 
fluenced  the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ciyilized  globe. 
'  Na?He,2  The  name  Arabia — a  name  which  can  be  traced  up  to  a  remol 
antiquity — is  supposed  to  be  deiired  from  the  Hebrew  orebeh,  which  aigni 
fies  a  mldemess  or  detert^  and  which  is  applicable  to  much  the  greatc 
part  of  the  country.  The  oriental  historians,  however,  reject  this  deriva 
tion,  and  maintain  that  both  the  country  and  the  language  received  thei 
names  from  Yareb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  kingdoo 
of  Yemen.  By  the  Arabians  themselves  their  country  is  called  Jezeeral 
al  Arab,  that  is,  the  Peninsula  of  the  Arabians ;  and  by  the  Persians  aiM 
Turks,  Arabistan. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.^  Arabia  forms  the  south-western  extremity  c 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  lai^;est  peninsulas  in  the  world.  It  is  bounded  oi 
the  N.  by  part  of  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  on  the  £•  by  the  Chaldeai 
mountains,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  gulf  of  Ormus ;  on  the  S.  by  the  In 
dian  ocean,  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  aea 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  part  of  Syria.  It  lies  between  12^*  and  35**  oi  N 
lat.,  and  33^*"  and  59*  of  £.  long.;  measuring  about  1,400  geographica 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  1,150  in  its  greatest  breadth,  horn  Cap< 
Rans-al-Hud  to  the  port  of  Djldda ;  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  th< 
area  of  which  contains  according  to  Templeman  1,182,000,  and  accordini 
to  Reichard  and  Weiland  1,005,727  square  miles. 

Divinons,"]  The  earlier  Greek  geographers  divided  Arabia  into  t^vr* 
parts,  the  Happy  and  the  Desert  (Felix  and  Deserta),  Ptolemy  added  ; 
third  division,  the  Rocky  (PetroM).  Arabia  Deserta  extended  on  the  IN 
and  £.  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia  wn 
the  Arabian  Irak.  It  was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Nabatbeans  and  tb* 
people  of  Kedar,  answering  to  the  modem  Bedouins.  Part  of  it,  toward 
the  £.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  '  land  of  Uz.'  Its  chief  citv  was  Paknyia*— 
Arabia  Felix  contained  the  fertile,  habitable  regions  to  uie  S.  and  W.,  aii< 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sheba  of  Scripture,  although  Abyssinia  lia 
a  better  supported  title  to  that  claim.  The  northern  parts  were  poesesae 
by  the  Saracens,  an  appellation  afterwards  bestowed  upon  most  of  th 
tribes  of  Arabia.  Arabia  Petrsa  comprehended  the  tract  of  country  S.  o 
the  Dead  sea,  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  at  the  northern  extremity  c 
the  Red  sea.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Amalekites,  the  Cushitee,  tl» 
Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  Edomites.  Petra  was  its  capital,  the  sam< 
as  Joktheel  in  Scripture,  now  Krac  or  Karac. — By  oriental  writers,  Arabi 
is  dirided  into  five  provinces,  viz.  Hedjaz,  Teh&ma,  Nedjed,  Yemen,  aa< 
Yam&ma.  This  dirision  prevailed  befxn^  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Niebah 
divides  Arabia  into,   1.  The  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  Arabia  Petrsei 
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ftl.Tlepnmaoe  of  Hedjax.  3.  TheproTUiceof  Nedjed.  4.  Thecoqntiy 
H  ToMo.  5.  The  kingdom  of  Hadrmmant,  the  Hazarmayeth  of  SeriptoK. 
ft.Tkt  eooitry  of  Ommaiu  7.  The  ooimlry  of  Lachaaor  Hadjar.  8.  Tlie 
Uepeadort  states  on  the  borders  of  the  Peniaa  golf.  In  this  diTision,  the 
mam  TeUma  is  in^nded  in  Yaraen,  from  which  Omm&n  and  Hadnunant 
hn  beoi  dii^oined,  and  are  considered  as  separate  prorinoes.  The  fol« 
Wvni^  taUe  nwy  convey  a  pretty  accarate  notion  of  the  political  or 
tsiiliiy  anangenient  of  the  Arabian  peninsnla. 

U  MARITIME  DISTRICTS. 

Oh  the  Coatt  of  the  Red  Sea. 
L  Hsdjsz,  the  holy  land  of  the  Moslems,  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 

he  jonadiction  of  iht  pasha  of  Djidda. 
1  T«fakoay  sahject  forthe  most  part  to  the  imam  of  Sana ;  chief  plaoea, 
Miek  and  Aden. 

On  the  Co€ut  of  the  Jrahian  Sea* 
1  Hsdnmaat,  goyemed  by  independent  sheikhs ;  inclnding  part  of  Jaia, 
mi  the  BKnmtainooB  conntries  of  Seger  and  Mahrah* 
^  1  OmiD&a,  diyided  among  several  petty  sovereigns,  of  iriiom  the  chief 
iithe  imsm  of  Mascnt. 

On  ^  Coast  of  the  Pereian  Gulf 
^  Ladna,  or  Hadjar,  including  Bahhrein ;  governed  by  the  reigning 
Mckof  the  Beni  Khaled,  whose  capital  is  Lachsa. 

II.    INLAND  DISTRICTS. 

&  £1  Aied,  or  Ned|ed-el-4imd,  comprising  Aijana* 

7.  El  Kherdje,  or  Yenummah  (Yemama,  Imama). 

^  £1  Nedjed,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Deeerta. 

9,  TcBwn  Proper,  including  the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana ;  the 
^■kii  ni  Sahan ;  the  country  of  Djof ;  the  principality  of  the  sultan  of 
Knkefasn;  Bellad  el  Kobail;  the  small  tenrttories  of  Nehhm,  Khanlan 
(Hmhh),  and  Ard  el  Jafa,  or  Yaia,  &c 
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CHAP.  I.-HI8TORY. 

Tsf  sstheatic  history  of  Arabia  scarcely  ascends  to  the  fifth  century  of  our 
^  From  the  eailiest  period,  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  been  <JUvided 
Xo  Tirioas  tribes,  occasionally  friendly  or  hostile,  and  under  governments 
^"^uetively  free  and  patriardial.  According  to  the  oriental  historians, 
^  wbom,  however,  tittle  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  Arabians  are 
fnng  from  Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  fifih  in  descent  from  Sbem,  and  Adnan, 
^'"cnded  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  posterity 
^Ik  former  are  called  genuine  or  pure  Arabs,  and  those  of  the  latter 
"'^''^a^tteif  or  inetUUkme  Arabs,  from  having  settled  in  Arabia  many  cen- 
^>*>  sfter  Joktan  had  possessimi  of  the  country. 

^caes  and  Hamyar-'\  Yarab,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  is  stated  to 
^fomided  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  Jorham,  another  son,  that  of 
2^  Saba,  the  fourth  long  of  Yemen,  is  said  to  have  built  a  stupen- 
""■  veaerrobr  for  receiving  the  water  that  descended  from  the  mountains, 
**di  reservoir  broke  down  during  the  reign  of  some  of  his  descendanta^ 
^  cviied  away  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
""^  OQted  by  this  inundation,  no  less  than  eight  tribes  were  compelled  to 
J^"^  their  faomea,  and  seek  for  other  settlemonu.  Some  removed  into 
^^^'^^  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira ;  others  settled  in  Syria  Dama* 
"^aiul  gave  rise  to  the  kinsdom  of  Ghassan.    Hamyar,  the  immediato 
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wnoeesfior  of  Saba,  gave  his  name  to  the  kingdom  of  liamyw,  wmH  U 
4)esG€iMkaitB  weve  calkMl  HamfarilM,  the  Uomflrites  of  Ptolemy  and  ellMi 
Greek  writers.  Hamyar  was  sacoeeded  by  a  long  line  of  hereditax| 
prinoes,  concernmg  whom  it  wonld  merely  perplex  the  reader  to  euteff  ia*fl 
any  defCails*  There  were  several  petty  kings  ia  different  parts  of  Yeassai 
but  they  wera  mostly  ssbfeet  to  the  Hbmyacite  soTsceign.  The  laaS  of  tki 
line,  saTo  one^  was  Ynsof,  smnasDed  Dbn  Nowaiis%  who  lived  ab«nl  7fl 
years  before  Mahomet.-  He  was  a  Jew,,  and  a  fierce  persecntor  of  ikm 
Christians,  6,000  of  whom  he  is  said  to  hacve  thrown  into  a  fiery  pit,  foi 
which  horrid  deed,  he  is  anathematized  in  the  Koran.  The  patriarch  ol 
Alexandria  instigated  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  mtderCake  the  Christian 
canse.  The  forces  of  Dhn  Nowanss  were  completed  routed,  and  he  faun 
•etfypnnoed  by  the  Abyswiniams,  sparred  hb  horse  into  the  sea,  and  peoished. 
Abrahah,  an  Abyssinian  general,  now  assumed  the  goyemaaent  oi  Hnmyai 
and  Yemen,  and  reigned  ftr  twenty-three  years.  The  Chrisiisn  religion 
was  established  in  Yemen ;  and  Abrahah  is  said  to  have  led  an  army  to 
the  gates  of  Mekka,  aeeompansed  by  a  fieunoas  elephant,  with  the  design  M 
dsnsi^ishiag  the  Kaaha,  hot  the  design  was  frnstrated  from  his  smy  beuig 
cut  off  by  some  epidemical  disease.  The  Mahometans  say  that,  npon  the 
approach  of  Abrahah  to  Mekka,  the  elephant,  npoa  which  he  was  mounted* 
Ipselt  dow%  and  refnsed  to  advance,  and  thus  miracnku^y  preserved  the 
holy  dty.  This  happened  A.D.  569,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  yaai 
of  the  elephant,  and  in  this  year  Mahomet  was  bom.  Shortly  after, 
Seyff,  of  the  royal  family  of  Hamyar,  having  ptocwed  the  snsinfica  ol 
the  king  of  Persia,  sneeeeded  in  expelHng  the  Abyssuiana  from  Yemen, 
and  in  seating  himeelf  on  the  dirone  of  his  ancestocsw  His  ragn^  howemei, 
was  of  short  dnration,  and  with  him  terminated  the  race  e£  Hamyan  On 
his  death,  the  government  of  YeaMn  devolved  on  the  licwtenants  of  the 
Psrnan  monardn,  w^o  bore  the  title  of  ameers,  or  essirs. 

HedjazJ^  The  posterity  of  Jorham  reigned  in  Hedjas  till  the  iamm  ot 
Ishmael,  who  married  into  this  tribe,  and  his  second  son,  Kedar,  sacoeeded  to 
the  throne.  Of  the  successors  of  Kedar  nothing  is  known  with  certainty ;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hedjaz  was 
dirided  among  several  mdependmit  tribes>  whose  janing  intoeato  occaaioMsd 
n  oontinnal  warfare.  Of  these^  the  most  powerful  were  the  Korei»h  a«4 
the  Khosaites.  The  former  were  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  and  werq 
oonstdered  the  noblest  of  the  Arabian  tid>e8.  They  were  called  nftae 
Fehr,  or  Koteish,  an  ancestor  of  Mahomet.  The  Khosaites  were  a  colosiy 
from  Yemen,  who  had  eaciigrated  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  leaerroii 
there^  and,  establishmg  themselves  at  Mdkka,  assumed  the  government  oi 
tiiat  place  and  its  kaaha  or  temple,  till  Kosa,  of  the  tribe  of  Komsh,  wrested 
it  from  diem,  and,  with  his  anceesson,  retained  it  till  thetimeof  Mahonoel. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Kosa,  Ahd  Menof  is  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
and  Amm,  snmamed  Hashem,  for  his  wisdom  and  generosity.  The 
Memory  of  the  latter  is  held  in  such  venera^on,  that  the  posterity  e4 
iMhhoaael  call  theraselvea  Hashemites,  and  the  princes  of  Mekka,  to  tfaia 
day,  take  die  title  of  Al  Twam  Al  Hadiem,  *the prince  of  the  Hashemites.' 
Abdul  MotaUaK  the  see  of  Haahem,  was  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet*  th^i 
impostor ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  recommendations  of  the  pretea- 
aioas  of  diat  extraordhiary  man,  that  he  was  thms  nobly  related.  In  the 
knguage  of  his  conntrjrasen,  he  sprung  from  the  race  of  Thenanab,  the 
best  of  the  Arabs ;  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  best  of  Thenanah ;  and 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  Hashem,  the  best  of  the  Koreish. 
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JMSmmI.]  MAomci  ar  MohMnmed,^  tin  only  mb  of  Abdalkb  ind 
aa  boM  at  Mekka»  A.D.  669.  Being  tea  an  orphan  before  hii 
ke  wma  ooangaed  totka  oare  of  his  micW,  Aba  Taleb,  the 
head  of  the  trdMB,  aad  who  canied  on  an  exteaatve  met^andiae 
wiifa  tbm  aeigUboanag  Bataeoi.  B|rtbii  gnardian  ke  was  instraded  in  the 
arts  of  warand  merdiaadise ;  he  accompanied  him  to  the  fain  of  Syria,  and 
foagkt:  with  hiram  Mine  of  ^e  conikito  betweoi  the  Anbtaati^^  When 
m  hia  iMoniy-fifth  year,  being  recommended  aa  ftwlor  to  Kadijah,  the  widow 
of  a  w«nHhy  tnaiar,  he  eeadncted  himaelf  ao  mnch  to  her  satia&etion,  that 
she  nwde  kka  her  hnaband.  Beiag  thaa  raised  to  afflneoce,  he  was  enabled 
40  Im  aa  became  die  nephew  of  the  protector  of  the  Kaaba,  and  to  Tie  in 
aplandovr  with  the  richest  in  Mekka.  Nothing  farther  is  recorded  of  him 
till  be  raachee  the  fortieth  year  of  hia  age,  when  he  began  Co  disdoae  hia 


Tbta  period  of  Mahomet^s  life  corresponded  widi  the  greatest  depraaaion 
of  the  Paraianand  Roman  empinea,  ao  that  nothing  waa  to  be  feared  in  the 
twngieea  of  MaboaMtaaiam  from  the  intervention  of  thoee  once  formidable 
poweva.     The  weatem  part  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  conqnerad  and 
nsnaped  by  ifae  Gotba ;  the  eastern,  from  its  capital  often  termed  the  Con« 
stanttnopeilitaa  empire,  was  engaged  in  ceaaeleea  wars  with  Persia,  alike 
raiiKNia  to  the  Ticters  and  the  ▼anquiahed ;  since,  jealonay  and  tyrMny 
baring  diaarmed  the  snfajecta  of  both  empirea,  die  waate  occasioned  by  war 
coold  only  be  anpplied  by  mercenaries  or  slaves.     At  the  same  time,  both 
thoee  riral  monarcbiea  were  hanased  by  predatory  incuraiona  of  Hnns^ 
Avara^    and  other  natioDa  of   Scythian  deaceat,    then  hovering  over 
the  ricb  platna  and  populous  cities  of  aoothem  Asia.     Heresies,  alao^ 
increaaad  in  the  Christian  charch,  and  expanded  under  the  rage  of  persecn* 
lion ;  while  abstmae  dogmaa  and  idolatroas  adoration  were  substituted  for 
the  panity  and  simplidty  of  the  gospel.     While  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  weak  and  declining,  shaken  with  tyranny  and  persecution,  Arabia  waa 
free  and  Ifoariahitig.  In  thia  country  sectaries  of  every  denomination  aoi^ht 
aa  aaylam  irom  oppzearion.    Numbere  of  Jews,  on  their  expulsion  from 
Juden,  nettled  there;  and  Judaism  spread  ao  widely,  that  at  one  time 
it  waa-  the  prevalent  foith  in  the  kingdom  of   Yemen.      At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  many  Christians  of  the  eastern  church  were 
aleo  compdled  to  fly  diere  for  refuge ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by 
the  Abyssiaiaas,  Christianity,  aa  already  stated,  became  iu  established  re- 
ligion.    Oth&t  sects  there  were  of  many  denominations  within  the  borders 
of  Aimbia,  which  took  refage  there  from  the  proscriptions  of  imperial 

edicta. 

Tlw  abases  and  cormptiona  whldi  at  this  time  so  grossly  pervaded 
«rery  Christian  sect,  and  ^  endkos  religious  controversies  and  contentions 
which  CQovnteed  die  eaatern  world,  might  possibly  first  suggest  to  Mahomet 
the  idea  of  a  lefonnation,  and  the  general  incorporation  of  all  sects  under 
one  great  foith.  To  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  make  his  opinions  accep- 
table to  every  deacriplion  of  religionists,  he  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of 
bis  system,  some  of  those  points  concerning  which  most  of  them  were 
agreed ;  and  in  his  other  doctrines  and  institutions,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  paasions  and  pr^udices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Deity,  he  asserted, 
had,  in  different  ages,  made  revelations  of  his  will  to  the  human  race.  The 
doctrines  taught  by  these  revelations  had  always  been  essentially  the  saroe» 

'  5Sohaninted  is  th«  proper  orthography;  but  ire  adopt   Mahomet  as  being  the  aiwro 
fatiiiliar. 
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Imft  had  been  sneceinvely  oonrapted  from  their  erigiiud  puiity.  The  n 
▼elation  of  Abraham  had  been  snoceeded  by  that  of  Moaea ;  the  revidatfM 
of  Moaea  had  given  place  to  that  of  Jeana ;  while  he  himaelf  had  been  mm 
to  confirm  all  preceding  rerelationa ;  to  declare  hia  own  the  moat  pcgfi 
of  all,  and  to  aaaore  the  hvman  racOi  that  it  waa  the  laat  with  wfaieb  tba 
were  to  be  favoured. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  declare  his  divine  misaion,  he  retired  I 
a  cave  in  Mount  Hare,  near  Mekka,  and,  by  hia  aednaion  ami  appeannM 
of  sanctity,  obtained  a  high  name  among  his  fellow  citixens.  To  his  irH 
Kadijah,  he  first  imparted  the  commission,  which  he  pretended  to  lia^ 
received  from  the  Deity.  She,  under  the  influence,  peihaps,  of  female  a« 
peretition  and  vanity,  received  the  infonnation,  not  only  with  implicit  find 
but  with  the  utmoat  joy.  Warrakah  Ebn  Nawfal,  her  cousin,  mm  mm 
persuaded  to  renounce  Christianity  for  the  religion  of  the  new  propha 
Mahomet's  servant,  Zeid,  was  next  on  tbo  list  of  converts,  and  received  hi 
freedom  as  the  reward  of  his  faith,  a  rule  which  is  strictly  observed  by  Ma 
hometans.  Ali,  the  son  of  Mahomet's  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  though  but  sin 
years  of  age,  became  another  proselyte  ;  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  comidci 
able  influence  among  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  declared  himaelf  alao  oae  < 
the  faithful;  and,  by  his  authority  no  less  than  by  his  example,  ia 
creased  the  number  of  Mahomet's  followers.  All  these  were  privartel 
instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Islamism,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  whicfa 
**  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  ia  his  prophet."  Its  precepte 
pretended  to  be  successive  communicationa  of  the  divine  will,  by  the 
of  Gabriel ;  and  of  these,  collected  or  written  by  his  disciples,  waa 
posed  the  celebrated  *'  Koran,"  or  ''  Book."  In  the  fourth  year  of  hia  mil 
sion,  assembling  his  kindred  of  the  race  of  Haahem,  at  a  banquet,  MahenM 
openly  announced  to  them  his  prophetic  errand,  and  asked,  who  wo«] 
be  his  vizier.  No  one  answered,  until  the  young  Ali  accepted,  witk  «■ 
thusiasm,  the  o£Bice. 

Having  gained  to  his  party  many  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  Am 
fiunily  from  which  he  was  descended,  he  proceeded  to  inculcate  the  do€ 
trine  of  his  mission  upon  the  people  at  large ;  but  was  so  ill  received  b 
the  Koreish,  that  they  entered  into  a  solemn  combination  againat  him  am 
hia  followers,  which  combination  was  inscribed  upon  a  parchment,  am 
deposited  in  the  Kaaba.  Mahomet,  however,  found  means,  by  a  pretende 
miracle,  to  destroy  the  combination.  Having,  by  fraud  or  oormption,  prt 
«ured  the  destruction  of  the  writing,  so  that  the  words,  **  in  the  name  < 
God,"  were  all  that  remained ;  he  declared  that  God  had  shown  his  dh 
pleasure  against  the  promoters  of  the  combination,  by  destroying  their  dee 
of  contract,  except  the  words  which  he  particularised.  The  Koreiah,  eager  t 
detect  the  fJeJsehood,  had  recourse  to  the  pardiment,  and  found  it  to  b 
exactly  as  he  had  informed  them.  Without  suspectmg  that  the  deatreetio 
might  be  artificially  procured,  they  dared  not  to  resist  what  appeared  m 
clearly  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  combination  was  dissolved;  tha  truth  4 
Mahomet's  mission  was  confirmed  to  his  friends,  while  the  in^ 
his  enemies  was  greatly  diminished. 

The  success  of  Mahomet's  project  was  rendered  much  mora  donbtf  1 
by  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  whose  influence  in  protecting  him  had  hitherl 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage.  His  wife  Kad^ah  also  died,  whoee  se 
had  powerfully  supported  the  cause  of  her  husband.  But  Mahomet  1h 
now  many  adherents,  and  about  thia  time  his  pretended  journey  to  heaven 
oh  his  beast,  Borak,  under  the  protection  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
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A  Story  more  absvrd  wm  nerer  imposed  on  the  crediility  of  mankind. 
^  to  whom  he  ol  fint  related  it,  ashamed  at  the  barefaced  imporitiooy 
I  faim  net  to  make  it  public  The  advice  was  despised.  The  serions 
Ao€ked  at  the  grossn^ss  of  the  impoHtion  ;  the  more  Tolatile  torned 
iia  whole  into  ridicole ;  till  Abn  Bekr  declared  his  unlimited  confidence 
m  the  veracity  of  the  prophet,  which  has  procnred  him  the  title  of  the 
'fcitfafal  witness.'  What  had  appeared  absurd,  immediately  looked  ex* 
ttcaaely  probable.  The  more  snpematoral  the  story  the  more  likely  to  be 
^biae.  £adi  wondered  at  his  fonner  doubts,  and  a  solid  foundation  waa 
§at  hriief  m  the  future  dreams  of  the  fayoured  prophet. 
Si  opiniona  now  began  to  spread  among  the  Arabian  tribes.  The  in- 
of  Medina  received  with  joy  a  disdple  of  Islam ;  and  75  pTosel3rtes, 
HMling  some  of  the  noblest  citizens,  repaired  to  Mekka,  to  swear 
to  their  prophet.  They  took  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  bim  at  al 
hill  on  the  north  of  that  city,  swearing  enmity  against  Uiose  who 
Ae«)d  question  his  claims. 

Hie  Konaah^  who  had  little  less  arersion  to  the  religion  proposed  to 
by  Mshomet,  than  to  what  they  suspected  to  be  his  political  schemes, 
madi  alarmed  when  they  beard  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  formed 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Medina.  It  was  resolved  to  kill  Mahomet,  and 
ta  execiite  thia  puipose,  the  advene  tribes  assembled  at  his  door.  Maho« 
however,  escaped  by  a  back  way,  leaving  Ali  in  disguise,  to  deceive 
who  sought  him.  The  deception  was  soon  perceived,  and  Mahomet 
keenly  fcUowed.  After  several  narrow  escapes,  eadi  of  which  is 
to  a  mirade,  he  arrived  at  Medina.  From  this  flight,  called  by 
the  era  of  the  Hegira,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  16tli 
My  682,  of  the  Christian  era,  every  Mahometan  dates  his  transactions. 

At  Medina,  Mahomet  met  with  less  opposition  in  his  schemes  than  he 
had  experienced  at  Mekka.     The  latter  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  it  contained  the  Kaaba  or  temple 
to  the  gods  of  the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity :  the  former  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  by  Christians 
with  many  heretical  opinions.   Mahomet  seems,  before  this  period, 
employed  himself  diiefly  in  declaiming  against  the  ancient  religion 
flf  hb  ceoDtry :  he  had  advanced  few  positive  dogmas.     He  now  turned 
Vim  attention  to  tiie  emnpletion  of  his  creed,  and  was  careful  to  adopt  such 
as  might  reconcile  him  to  both  Jews  and  Christians.     He  per* 
them  that  to  embrace  his  creed  was  not  to  adopt  a  new  religion ; 
to  embrace  their  former  religion,  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  im« 
By  such  arts  he  soon   obtained  a  greater  ascendancy  in 
MediBa,  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  procure  in  Mekka.     To  give 
itsfaility  to  his  a£birs,  be  more  closely  united  his  followers.     He  built  a 
hsoie  for  himBelf,  and  a  mosque  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion.     He 
i^ve  Ilk  daughter  Fatima  to  Ali,  and  espoused  Ayesha  tiie  daughter  of 
Abn  Bekr,  the  first  and  most  fiftvoured  of  his  several  wives  after  the  death 
of  Kaefijah ;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  mission,  by  his  power, 
BO  less  than  by  his  sanctity. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  alterations  made  at  different  times  in  his  dogmas 
nd  precepts,  that  Mahomet,  when  he  commenced  his  prophetical  career, 
had  not  formed  in  his  mind  that  complete  system  of  religion  which  he 
afterwBids  estabUsbed ;  but  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  whatever  waa 
calcalated  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  such  as  he  was  de* 
of  pleasbg.     When  he  had  fled  to  Medixui,  for  example,  and  was 
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willing  U>  recondk  to  his  party  ike  Jews  and  Chriatini  of  tliat  plaee,  i 
directed,  that,  wbm  engaged  in  prayer,  the  fiuse  afaoald  be  tamed  toward 
Jeroaalein.  When  he  became  leas  dependent  on  the  fneadahip  of  ih 
Jews,  and  waa  willing  to  ingvatiaEte  himaelf  with  the  Araba  of  the  deaev) 
he  directed  that,  aecocding  to  their  old  coetom,  the  £u»,  in  prayer,  riioiil 
be  torned  towarda  the  eaat.  When  he  afterwards  gained  poaaeasion  € 
Mekka,  and  wiahed  to  reconcile  to  hia  zeligioin  the  moat  powerful  trili« 
of  Arabia,  he  once  more  altered  the  direction  in  whidi  prayen  were  to  h 
aaid.  He  then  enjoined  all  hia  ibllowera  to  pray  towarda  Mekka,  c 
rather  towards  the  temple  attoated  in  that  city,  lAdch  laat  injmicltott  \ 
the  one  observed  among  hia  followers  to  this  day. 

At  Medina,  hia  party  in  a  short  tame  became  so  atrong,  that  he  deiiei 
mined  to  alter  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  accordingly  pretended  t 
haye  received  a  command  from  the  Deity  no  longer  to  act  npon  tlie  dn 
fensive,  bat  to  annoy  his  enemies  in  every  possible  manner.  On  iM 
ground,  several  caravans  of  the  Koreish  were  taken  by  sorpriae.  Snoem 
gave  courage  to  his  fi^lowers.  At  length,  an  attadi  vpon  «  canvan  oeci 
aioned  a  general  engagement.  The  caravan  conriated  of  a  thouaaw 
camels,  ridbly  laden,  and  eaeorted  by  Abn  Sofian  Eben  Herb,  with  onl 
80  or  40  men.  A  price  ao  vakabfe,  and  ao  aligfatly  protected,  wna  m 
to  be  neglected.  A  party  waa  aent  ont  to  intercept  it.  Sofian,  learainj 
the  design  of  the  prophet,  had  procured  audi  re-enfbroementa  aa  made  U 
army  amoont  to  about  1000  meii.  Mahomet  called  together  all  hia  araM 
followers,  who  are  aaid  at  this  time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  thai 
313.  What  was  wantmg  in  nniid>ers  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  wa 
made  ap  in  enthniiasm.  Several  combatants  from  each  side  eogagoc 
before  the  general  coaiict.  The  champions  of  the  Koreirii  were  speedO 
vanquished.  Mahomet  waa  brave,  but  he  wiriied  likewise  to  saatain  th 
chaiacter  of  the  prophet.  He  prayed  fervently  to  God ;  and,  conntai 
feiting  a  trance,  he  declared  that  heaven  had  decreed  to  him  the  victor] 
His  men,  aasared  of  an  easy  coaquest,  advanced  with  enthosiaatic  alacrity 
Mahomet  marched  at  their  head  {  and,  throwing  a  handful  of  dust  again 
the  enemy,  exclaimed,  *^  May  their  faces  be  confounded."  The  cmiflic 
was  iurions,  but  short.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  leligiooa  freaay  c 
Mahomet's  followers.  Of  the  Koreish  70  were  killed,  and  aa  many  nad 
prisoners :  while  Mahomet  lost  only  14  men.  Though  Sofian  waa  dc 
feated,  he  letreated  in  such  order,  as  to  protect  the  greater  part  of  th 
caravan.  The  booty,  however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  contei 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  To  appease  the  tumult,  an  immadtat 
revelation  became  necessary ;  and  it  was  decreed  by  heaven,  that  the  fifti 
of  the  spoil  should  be  reeerved  for  religious  purposes,  while  the  remaindc 
should  be  divided  equally  among  those  who  had  fought  for  it. 

After  this  engagement,  whid^  is  called  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  on  th 
result  of  which  so  much  of  Mahomet's  future  fortune  depended,  he  le 
some  of  his  followers  against  the  Jews  of  Khaibar,  feelmg,  probably,  tin 
nothing  could  attach  an  Arab  soldiery  so  much  to  his  cause  as  activit 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Khaibar  was  the  metropdis  of  the  Arakiai 
Jews,  and  its  wealthy  territory  waa  protected  by  eight  castles.  Thes 
caatles  were  successively  takon  by  Mahomet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Khai 
bar  were  obliged  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  Upon  the  Koraidilei 
another  Jewish  tribe,  who  had  joined  the  Koreish  in  their  opposition  t 
the  Mahometan  caose,  he  exercised  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Sere 
handiHMi  of  them  were  massacred  in  Medina,  and  their  effects  divklo 
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Hb  MIowen.    Other  aeiten  l|i»drad  of  the  tribe  of  Keinoka  weve 
flMfied  the  city. 

3*  ^K  M  T^  ®^  ^  Hegm,  or  the  625th  of  the  Chrktien  era,  the 

made  a  Tigorons  attempt  to  ^miiikh  the  ponrw  of  the  Moelems,* 

to  rettie^e  thrar  owa  henoiir.     They  collected  aa  army  of  SOOO  men, 

«f  whath  the  eommaad  was  given  to  Sofian,  whoae  enmity  to  Mahemei 

iaflamed  by  former  defeats*     Hiib  amy  was  opposed  by  Mahomet 

at  the  bead  of  upwards  of  1000  men.    To  augment  tluit  religioaa 

whidi  waa  already  sofficieatly  enthoBiastic,  three  sacred  staadarda 

given  to  tbe  army :  while  one,  more  sacred  than  the  rest»  was  carried 

kfeta  die  prophet  himself.     Mahomet  posted  his  forces  in  an  advantip* 

poflitaon.    When  the  eagagement  commenced,  they  rushed  npon  the 

with  all  the  presumption  winch  the  alleged  laroar  of  heaven  coold 

Sofian'a  troops  coald  not  withstand  their  impetaosity.    The  M»- 

pnxaned  thcor  advantage  with  too  much  ardour ;  and  the  chosea 

htif^  plaeed  for  the  protection  of  the  rear,  impatient  to  partake  of  the 

fhader,  qidtted  their  poet  with  precipitation.     The  Koreish  perceiving 

Aa  fisefdo'  of  their  pnrsnersy  returned  with  fury  to  the  charge.     One  <2 

geaeialB  exclaimed  that  Mahomet  was  slain,  and  the  astonished 

gave  way  on  every  nde.     Of  the  prophet's  followers  upwards  of 

91  perisbed  ;  UMiomet  famiBelf  was  woaaided,  and  was  rescued  only  by 

Aa  intrepidity  of  some  of  his  friends. 

Had  Soiiaa  pursued  his  advantage^  the  cause  of  Mahometaaism  had 

been  hopeless ;  bat  he  immediately  retired,  after  having  ehallei^;ed 

to  naeet  him  the  IbUowing  year.     By  ^lis  defeat,  however,  the 

of  tbe  prophet  were  greatly  discouraged.     They  were  at  a  loss 

Is  leeoBcBe  their  disgraee  with  the  £ftvour  of  heaven.     Many  complained 

loadiy  of  tiie  death  of  their  dearest  friends :  but  the  crafty  MahcMnet  was 

safciaiUy  prepared  to  answer  them.     The  destmy  of  eadi  individual,  he 

mmred  tfaem,  was  settled  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  and  was  altoge^ier 

iarritable  ;  so  that  those  who  fell  in  battle  must  have  died,  had  they  re- 

at  home.     Hie  defeat  he  attributed,  not  to  the  injustiee  of  his 

bat  to  tbe  sins  of  bis  army.     And  these  doctrines,  as  they  tended 

gicady  to  secure  die  interests  of  his  projects,  were  immediately  confirmed 

bypratended  revelsdons  from  heaven. 

Tbe  Koreisb  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  procure  a  combination 
f^piast  Mahomet ;  and,  sadi  was  their  success,  that,  together  with  the 
tribe  of  Gbaftan,  and  the  Jews  of  Al  Nadir  and  Koreidha,  they  assemUed 
a  may  of  12,000  men,  and  sunounding  Medina,  threatened  at  once  to 
itmaiwffV*  the  prophet,  his  followers,  and  his  religion.  Mahomet  de- 
lEBdcd  tbe  city  with  SOOO  men.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  deep  ditch. 
The  Ardbe  were  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  a  siege.  Tbey  lay 
fsr  seaie  time  inactive ;  an  interval  wliidli  Mahomet  was  too  mudi  a  poll* 
liciBn  to  negfect.  The  weahh  which  he  had  amassed,  was  employed  in 
cenapiing  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  party.  These  withdrew 
ibat  kXLawen,  and  the  rest,  dispirited  by  the  diminution  of  their  force,  and 
ifiigBifrd  by  the  teffiousnese  of  their  operations,  indtgnoftly  retired. 

A  truce  often  years  was  condndtd  between  Mahonwt  and  the  Koreisb, 
ii  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the  Moslems  were  admitted  to  visit 

Mwlfiii,  Mflrifyinf  s  profeaaw  of  Idam  or  Iifauniflin,  (t.  e.  thercBgion  of  Maho^' 
)  win  MnwfiiuuB  in  the  dual,  and  Mnselninn  la  the  nlsnl ;  but  the  kgltiiiMte 


•hnl  ia  Eoglikti  is  Moslenu,  tbonffh  uaace  has  aanctionad  Maselmansor  Muiwilmans. 
&m  is  said  to'  mean  tUwUotiy  or  tbe  total  resignafion  of  body  and  w^  to  God. 
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«he  holy  temple  of  Meldou  Two  yem  after,  M^iomet  acciued  ^ 
Koreish  of  a  breach  of  the  trace,  and,  with  an  army  of  t^n  tbonaand  M 
marched  to  benege  Mekka.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  before  the  «f| 
than  the  city  rarrendered  at  discretion.  Abu  Sofian,  long  the  enemu 
Mahomet  and  his  religion,  presented  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  pro|^ 
and  embraced  his  doctrines.  Though  a  conqueror  and  an  impostor^i 
this  occasion  Mahomet  was  not  cruel ;  his  anger  was  directed  rather  ag^ 
the  gods  of  his  country  than  its  inhabitants.  He  destroyed  the  whoUi^ 
the  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  but  executed  no  more  than  three  men  and 
woman  belonging  to  the  party  of  his  enemies.  By  a  pretended 
from  heaven,  the  keys  of  the  Kaaba  were  entrusted  to  Othman  Ebn  T^ 
and  the  sacred  black  stone  was  retained,  having  been  rendered  a  renei  ^ 
object  of  veneration  by  the  prophet's  holy  touch.  Mahomet  remained  oii^ 
fifteen  days  at  Mekka ;  and  after  reducing  the  powerful  tribes  of  Hawia^ 
and  Tbakif,  returned  in  triumph  to  MediniL  j 

The  conquest  of  Mekka  and  of  the  Koreish  was  tne  signal  for  the  ai|| 
mission  of  the  rest  of  Arabia.  Ambassadors  poured  in  upon  the  prof  ^ 
of  Islam  from  all  quarters,  to  make  submission  in  the  name  of  their 
ferent  tribes ;  and  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira  is  styled  the  year  of  eml 
Mahomet,  now  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  host,  direGH^ 
his  attention  to  the  hostile  designs  upon  the  East  of  Heradius  the  Roia|| 
emperor.  He  declared  war  against  that  sovereign;  but  after  leading, 
large  army  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  fiuding  nothing  meditated,  he  reUuiM 
to  Medina,  and  upon  his  return,  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valedicii^i 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  were  intended  as  a  model  to  Moale^ 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  On  this  occasion  about  100,000  believers  coa 
posed  his  train.  The  influence  and  religion  of  Mahomet  continued  rapi^ 
to  extend.  Between  the  taking  of  Mekka  and  the  time  of  his  death,  ^ 
more  than  three  years  elapsed.  In  that  short  period  he  had  destroyed  A 
idols  of  Arabia ;  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Gie|| 
and  Persian  empires ;  had  rendered  his  name  formidable  to  those  oof 
mighty  nations ;  had  tried  his  arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  d| 
former,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate  encounter  at  Muta.  His  thrdv 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  an  impetus  given  to  the  Arabiana,  that  i 
m  few  years  induced  them  to  invade,  and  enabled  them  to  subdue,  a  grm 
portion  of  the  globe.  Part  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greek  empire,  the  whole  < 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbery,  and  Spain,  were  successively  reduced  h 
their  rictorious  arms.  And  although  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  aee  sue 
mighty  conquests,  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  this  wide-spreading  di 
minion. 

Mahomet's  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  three  years  prevSm 
to  his  decease,  in  consequence  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewes 
in  hu  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  view  of  trying  his  pn 
phetic  character ;  but  a  fever  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  dead 
The  effect  of  this  poison,  which  so  long  preved  upon  his  constitution,  W) 
sometimes  so  agonizing,  that  he  would  be  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Oh  I  noi 
of  all  the  prophets  ever  suffered  such  torments  as  I  now  feel  V  T1 
within  three  days  of  his  death,  he  regularly  officiated  in  the  mosque,  as 
preached  to  his  people.  **  If  there  be  any  man,'*  he  said,  from  the  pulpi 
**  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  < 
retaliation.  If  I  have  aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mussulman,  let  hii 
proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  If  I  have  despoik 
any  one  of  his  goods,  let  him  come  forward  :  the  little  which  I  possess  sha 
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of  bk  relig^oD,  from  these  miagnided  Cbrwtiansy  and  ai  little  per« 
haps  in  hia  monila  as  in  his  creed.  Only  the  stocks  and  stones  in  which 
dicir  respective  wcmship  alike  terminates,  are  called  by  less  holy  names. 
It  becomes  the  Fh>testant  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  symbolising  with 
thia  degrading  and  bmtalizing  idolatry.  Bat  were  all  this  mummery 
siBrept  away,  and  the  Holy  Land  cleanid  of  all  the  nihlnsh  brought  into 
it  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enough 
iroold  remain  to  repay  the  Chrifltian  traveller,  in  the  durable  monuments 
of  Nature.  We  know  not  the  spot  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  nor  can 
determine  the  cave  in  which,  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  was  ense- 
pulcfared  ;  nor  is  the  exact  point  ascertainable  from  which  he  ascended  tq 
nesven.  The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no  other  authority  can  supply 
the  iuformatioo.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
holy  mount  which  once  bore  the  temple,  that  Mount  Olivet  which  once 
overlooked  Jerusalem ; — ^there  is  Mount  Geiizim  overhanging  the  valley 
of  Shechem,  and  the  htU  where  once  stood  Samaria ;— -there  is  Nazaretl^ 
irithin  whose  secluded  vale  our  Lord  so  long  awaited  the  time  vp* 
pointed  for  his  public  ministry, — ^the  plain  of  Gromesareth  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee, — ^the  mountains  to  which  be  retired,  the  plains  in  which  he 
wrooght  his  miracles,  the  waters  which  he  trod,'— and  there  the  Jordan 
still  roHa  its  consecrated  waters  to  the  faituminoua  lake  where  Sodom 
Btood.** 
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JSekr  pnUidied  his  resolatioa  to  spraad  the  tne  £uth  through  Syik  at 
point  of  the  sword.  A  krge  army  assembled  romid  Medina,  the 
of  whieh  was  given  to  Yezid  £hn  Aba  Sofian.  A  second  army,  d 
for  the  sabJQgation  of  Mesttne,  was  raised,  through  the  enthusiasm  ins|nr0ll 
by  the  successes  of  (he  first,  and  Amron  was  nominated  the 
Kbaled  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Aba  Obeidah,  to  whom  Yesid 
resigned  his  chaige.  The  fall  of  Bostra,  which  was  hastened  by  the 
chery  of  the  Roman  goreinor,  opened  the  way  to  Daroascas.  The 
of  Aismadin  in  July  633,  in  which  50,000  Christians  and  infidels  are 
to  have  been  shun,  decided  the  fiite  of  the  capital  of  Syria.  Emesa 
Baalbek  were  taken  the  following  year,  and  the  Syro-Grecians  made  a 
and  ineffectual  stand  in  the  open  field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieroi 
Jemsalem  sustained  a  siege  of  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
triarch  Sophronios  obtained,  as  a  term  of  cq>italation,  the  honoor  of 
Kvering  ap  the  holy  city  to  the  khaliff  Omar  in  person,  who  had 
to  the  kbalififtte  on  the  death  of  Aba  Bekr.  The  conquest  of  Alepp^^ 
A.D.  638,  after  a  long  siege,  and  that  of  Antioch  which  followed,  co^rf 
pleted  the  subjugation  of  Syria.  The  fall  of  Alexandria  before  the  fwcca 
of  Amrott  decided  the  £ate  of  Egypt  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  destnic(Hi% 
by  order  of  Omar,  of  the  famous  library  in  that  city,  is  well  known  in  dm 
history  of  literature.  The  battle  of  Kadesia,  two  stations  from  Kofi^  aaii 
the  capture  of  Medayen  (Ctesiphon)  had  already  made  the  Modems  ^tm 
ntasters  of  Persia  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ozns.  Bat  while  hia  amn 
were  snbjugating  the  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  Omar  fell  by  the  band  el 
an  assassin ;  and  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet,  was  proclaioMd  khnlif 
in  the  23d  year  of  the  Hegva.  Othman's  administration,  howevvr,  sraa 
feeble,  and  unable  to  corb  the  spirits  of  the  Modem  chiefs,  who  were  elatodl 
with  power  and  flashed  with  victory.  An  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
was  inflamed  by  Ayesba,  the  widow  of  the  prophet.  Othman  was  besiegvd 
and  shdn  in  his  palace  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  and  the  36th  of  the  Ue» 
gira.  Ali,  who  waa  married  to  Fatima,  the  danghter  of  Kadijah,  and  tha: 
only  sorriving  child  of  the  prophet,  was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Anbin^ 
Bat  his  rdgn  was  short  and  tumnltooos.  Moawijrah,  the  son  of  Aha  So*. 
fian,  possessed  the  affections  of  the  army  of  Syria,  and  the  varioas  liinit»«> 
nants  throughout  the  empire  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  AH* 
Two  powerfol  chieftans,  Telha  and  Zobdr,  escaped  into  Irak,  arrwmpanied 
by  Ayesha,  who  bora  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and  fianiiy 
of  Fatima,  and  there  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Ali  maiehed  as  d» 
head  of  his  followers  from  Medina  to  Basson,  where  he  encoanteied  and: 
defeated  the  rebels.  Telha  and  Zobeir  were  both  skin»  and  Ayesha 
led  a  captive  into  the  tent  of  Ali,  who  dismissed  her  to  her  proper 
at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  under  the  guard  of  his  two  sons,  UassHa  and 
Hoaseia.  Ali  then  marched  his  victorious  troops  against  Moawiyah»  wh^ 
had  assumed  the  title  of  khalif.  The  rival  khalifo  met  on  the  plains  of 
Setkm ;  and  daring  several  months  various  battles  took  place  with  vmiaas 
anocess,  ontil,  throagh  a  stratagem  of  Amron,  the  conqnaror  of  £gypt»  and 
friend  of  Moawiyah,  who  hoisted  the  koran  on  the  pointa  of  the  lances  ef 
the  Syrian  soldiers,  exclaiming  that  that  book  ought  to  decide  all  differences, 
hostiUties  were  suspended,  and  a  n^fotiation  ensued.  But  thrse  Charsgites* 
a  sect  of  religious  and  political  zealots,  considering  that  nothing  but  the 
deaths  of  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  Amrou  could  restore  tranqmlUtv  to  Arabia* 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  destroy  them.  They  pois<Hied  their  swords, 
and  each  chose  his  victim.     Moawiyah  was  wounded,  bat  recovered;  Aoi- 
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mtik  wmsntuf  recAreA  the  blow  wUcli  was  meditated  for  his  maiter ;  aad 
Mk  wm  Bierflly  etibhed  in  the  moeque  at  Knfab.  He  died  in  the  68d 
ef  hia  age»  and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  the  braTeat  ead 
▼irtttoua  of  the  Mahometan  khalifa.  His  son  Hassan  succeeded  to 
bat  soon  resigned  in  favonr  of  Moawiyah,  and  retired  to 
^rfMre  be  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  Moawiyahi 
lord  of  the  Moslem  world,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  te 
and  aest  a  powerfnl  army,  niider  his  son  Yezidy  to  besiege 
ftiilaimininilfi,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  army  retnnied  to 
Syiia  withowt  performing  any  sendees  of  importance.  The  Moslem  arme» 
hnpeveTy  were  move  svcceMfnl  in  Tartary  and  Africa  under  Saad  and 
Okhha*  Oa  tlie  death  of  Moawiyah,  and  accession  of  Yezid,  an  attempt 
«as  made  to  reinstate  the  family  oi  Ali  on  the  throne ;  but  it  proved  un- 
metmML  Yesid,  howerer,  behaved  with  clemency  to  die  rival  race ;  and 
fkt  fep«(ed  deeeendaata  of  Ali  and  Fatima  are  still  numerous  through* 
eaiihe  BMMMiietaa  world.  In  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  they  are  atyled 
Aswifa  or  eekb ;  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  emirs. 

¥iam  AJ>.  061  to  750,  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  commonly  called  the  dy- 
BBtty  of  liie  Onmiades,eonlinued  toenjoy  thekhalifate;  but  in  the  reign  of 
MarmuBy  aa  ineunection  waa  made  in  favour  of  the  great-grandson  of  Ab» 
ksblha  undo  of  the  prophet,  which  terminated  in  a  general  massacre  of  die 
of  Moawiyah.  Hie  first  of  the  Abassides  fixed  his  court  at  Ku- 
I H  waa  tiauBfetted  to  Haschemiah  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  Al  Man-* 
Mr,  Ibe  aocead  prince  of  the  fiunily,  erected  the  magnificent  city  of  Bagdad) 
vlidi  ooaliiiiiod  to  be  the  reeidance  of  the  Mahometan  khalifs  till  its  deetruc- 
tisaby  Huiaka  die  Tartar,  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  But  the 
dfil  JBiadiedon  of  the  khalifiite  gradually  diminidied  in  the  extent  and 
of  its  away.  Real  or  nominal  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fbtima  had 
dien»elves  of  the  thronee  of  Egypt  and  Western  Africa ;  and  a 
of  die  Ommiades,  who  escaped  the  general  massacre  of  hb  family, 
was  fsunder  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain.  Thus,  the  sovereignty 
hwt  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  (rem 
the  aeaft  and  centre,  it  sank  into  a  mere  province  of  the  Mahomme- 
About  the  beginning  of  die  16th  century,  the  Turks  took 
Cairo,  Mohammed  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Abassides,  and  received 
at  Constantinople,  the  formal  renunciation  of  die  khalifate.  The 
keys  of  the  temple  of  Mekka  were  also  delivered  up  by  the  Fatimite  she- 
ttk,  and  frotti  that  dme  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  belonged  to  the  Turk- 
ic ttilaBs.  The  remmnii^  history  of  Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  what 
to  two  aeeta  of  religionists,  the  Karmathians  and  the  Wahabys, 
at  difci^Bnl  dmes,  exhibits  nothing  more  interesdng  than  the 
of  petty  chleftains>  and  the  rise  and  hl\  of  different  sheildidoms 


farmaiAlaaf.]  Near  the  cloee  of  the  ninth  century,  (the  277th  year 
if  the  Hq^ina,)  a  new  prophet  of  the  name  of  Karmath,  appeared  in  the 
arighbowihood  of  Kuftdi,  and  soon  gained  an  immense  number  of  followers, 
nwasainiiig  great  disturbanee  throughout  Arabia.  A  persecution  assisted 
the  progrcea  of  dns  new  sect,  which  aimed  at  an  entire  reformation  of  Ma- 
kometamsm.  The  Sjumathians  made  themselves  masters  of  Bahhrein; 
Bsssorah  and  Kufah  were  successively  taken  and  pillaged ;  and  Abu  Thaher, 
ike  aueoesaor  of  Karomdi,  led  his  troops  across  the  desert  to  the  holy  city, 
»faflve  90,000  citiaena  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  black 
msm  of  tba  KaabA  was  borae  away  in  triumph,  but  afterwards  restored, 
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With  a  eonaiderable  principality  in  the  heart  of  Arabia;  theM  1 
continued,  for  a  long  time,  the  toonrge  of  the  khalifate,  obliging  it  to 
an  annual  tribute  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  might  be  ngialuAj 
formed. 

Wakabys.2  Thb  n  the  name  of  another  sect,  which,  more  than  hri 
a  century  ago,  started  up  in  the  proTince  of  Nedjed.  It  waa  origiiiani 
directed  solely  to  religious  reform,  and  was  rather  an  attempt  to  bring  baflj 
Mahommedanism  to  its  early  simplicity  than  a  new  religion.  Abdel  Wm 
habe,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  a  native  of  £1  Howta,  the  ^ief  aefl 
of  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  Temyn,  in  Nedjed.  He  was  a  man  of  edocn 
tion,  haying  pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Bassorah,  Bagdad,  and  Da 
mascus.  His  first  doctrines  probably  extended  no  further  tlnn  to  hia  owi 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  koran ;  and  his  disciples  were  confined,  la 
several  years,  to  a  few  tribes  of  the  desert.  By  degrees,  howerer,  tbo] 
spread  more  widely ;  and  the  design  of  reforming  the  old  religioo  o€  hk 
country  seems  to  have  given  place  in  his  mind  to  that  of  establishui|^  i 
new  one.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  his  creed,  but  it  seeoM^  ii 
substance,  to  approach  nearly  to  pure  theism.  When  lus  inflaenee  be 
came  extensive,  and  his  followers  numerous,  the  sheikhs  who  did  mm 
acknowledge  his  authority  attacked  him  in  his  native  city.  He  defendat 
himself  successfully ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  defeated  an  anny  « 
4000  men  which  had  been  raised  against  him.  Mahomet  Saoud,  an  ema 
in  Nedjed,  married  Wahabe's  daughter,  and  adopted  his  doctrines.  By  In 
exertions,  and  the  exertions  of  his  son  and  grandson,  the  spiritual  power  aac 
temporal  authority  of  the  Wahabys  were  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Two  «r 
mies  sent  against  Abdul  Aziz  (son  of  Mahomet  Saoud) by  the  pacha  of  Bag 
dad  were  weakened  by  his  adaress  and  discomfited  by  his  valour.  An  ex 
pedition,  led  by  the  shereef  of  Mekka  in  1794,  was  not  more  succeaaftd 
The  Atubis,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  coast,  adopiai 
the  tenets  of  the  Wahabys.  The  holy  shrine  at  Garbel%  where  the  paoa 
Moslems  annually  wept,  the  untimely  death  of  the  sons  of  All,  waa  at 
tacked  by  them  in  1802,  the  tombs  destroyed,  and  the  town  raDsacked 
The  Widiabys  now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Mekka  and  Medim 
Ghalib,  the  reigning  shereef,  was  so  unpopular  among  hia  subjeetay  tha 
even  his  brother-in-law,  Moseif^  deserted  to  the  Wahabys.  In  Jamarji 
1803,  Abdul  Aziz  entrusted  Mozeif6  with  the  command  of  1S,000  imb 
who,  in  several  battles,  defeated  the  shereef.  Tayif,  where  Ghalib  hai 
his  finest  palace  and  most  flourishing  gardens,  was  laid  siege  to  and  takai 
All  the  holy  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  among  them,  that  of  ^^'^^Itl 
£bn  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  a  monument  cdebnted  thnmghaa 
Arabia  for  its  beauty  and  sanctity.  Moseif6  waa  appointed  govomor  a 
Tayif,  and  S&oud,  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Aziz,  took  the  coonmud  a 
the  army,  with  which  he  marched  against  Mekka  so  rapidly,  that  GhaH 
fled,  panic-struck,  to  Djidda ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  1803,  the  bo^ 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabite  general.  Mny  splendid  todi 
and  other  holy  places  were  destroyed  and  plundered ;  but  the  Kaoba  wa 
uninjured.  The  following  letter,  which  Sftoud  trananutted  to  tha  Gmm 
Seignior,  conveys  some  notion  of  his  views  and  trantartiimur  ^— 

'<  Sdoud  to  Selim 

**  I  entered  Mekka  on  the  fourth  day  of  Mohannt,  in  the  121Mi  yaa 
of  the  Hegira.  1  kept  peace  towardi  the  inhabitants.  I  destoayad  4 
the  tombs  that  were  idolatroosly  worshipped.    1  abaliahad  tha  kvyiaff  « 
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abofBtwondalntf  per  €iDl»    I  ooafimMtd  the  kadi,  wlioni 
had  appomted  to  gorem  in  the  place,  agreeably  to  the  commanda  of 
I  denre  tlMt,  m  tiie  ensuing  years,  you  mil  give  orders  to  the 
|hImb  €i  Sham  (Damaacna)  and  Misr  (Cairo)  not  to  come  accompanied 
Wf  ih»  Hidbaniel  (the  ornamented  covering  for  the  Kaaba),  trumpets  and 
into  Mekkia  and  Medina.    For  why  ?    Keligion  is  not  profited  by 
liniiga.     Peace  be  between  ns;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
yoa  I     Dated  on  the  toith  day  of  Moharenu'*  (May  3d.) 
Ob  the  1 1&  May,  Sftond  Udd  siege  to  Djidda ;  but  intelligence  reach- 
lag  hiaa  of  the  death  of  his  feither  (who  was  assasanated  in  one  of  the 
■wignes  of  his  capital),  he  marched  precipitately  to  Dereyah,  lest  any 
lital  nhoold  dispute  the  saooession.    In  1804,  Medina,  with  all  its  riches^ 
M  ialQ  die  hands  of  the  Wahabys,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  was 
diBCioyed.     E^da  was  again  attadced,  bot  without  success.    The  pasha 
af  Syna  penetrated  diat  year  through  the  Wahaby  troops,  and  the  usual 
tmawiuitB  weiB  performed  at  Mekka  by  the  faithful.    Smce  then,  how- 
ever, it  became  impracticable  for  pilgrima  to  visit  the  holy  city.     In  1807, 
Sftaud  ineacd  orders  tiiat  every  Turk  ^ould  leave  Arabia — an  order  which 
to  the  Tuikisb  pasha,  and  the  kadis  of  Mekka,  Medina,  and 
piacea.     The  antbority  of  the  abereef  was  annihilated,  and  the  judir 
MTwer  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabys.    In  1815,  Mekka  waa 
by  MobanHBed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  Wahabys  were  com- 
plied to  evacuate  iho  territories  of  &  Hedjaa.    They,  however,  soon 
yabeied  aiiengdi  again,  especially  to  the  south  of  Mekka,  and  the  strugr 
gle  twitwpctt  the  old  nd  new  £uth  still  continues.    In  whose  hands  Mekka 
at  present  ramaias,  we  know  not ;  but  its  cansequence,  as  an  object  of 
pilgriniage,  has  in  a  great,  measure  departed*    In  the  rery  spot  from  whiek 
it  spmog,  Bfahommedanism  has  received,  to  all  appearance,  a  death-blow ; 
§Kt  it  wamy  well  be  supposed,  that  that  great  revolutionary  impulse,  which 
been  awakened  in  the  centra  of  its  dominion,  will,  in  the  course  of 
extend  to  its  utasost 


4»AP,  II.— PHYSICAI.  FE^TUBES^  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTXON«b 

Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  large  flat  arid  desert,  intersperMd  with  a 
Ibw  fertile  spots  or  oases,  and  some  mountainB  of  considerable  height, 
asHMig  which  are  to  be  found  many  yalleys  of  delightful  luxuriance. 
The  ciHitiast  between  the  desolation  of  the  deaert,  and  the  beauty  and 
fatifity  of  Aose  ralleys,  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  description  re^ 
gpfifag  this  country.  Some  hare  represented  it  as  exclusively  the  ha* 
MlBliflii  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  ita 
nsnaUe  inhabitants ;  others,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
the  Teidaat  hiOs  of  Yemen  and  the  spicy  mountains  of  Hadramant,  have 
spoken  in  raptures  of  ita  fertility  and  salubrity,  and  r^resented  it  aa 
abouading  not  only  in  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Both  de* 
aoripcioiis,  if  relating  to  particular  districts,  are  correct ;  but  neither  of 
ihem  Bo^  if  applied  to  the  country  generally.  The  title  of  Happy  Ara^ 
ita,  which  was  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  been 
■aceiiugly  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  contrast  that  existed  between 
Aem  and  the  suironnding  desert ;  but  it  is  un&ir,  amid  so  much  author 
nqr,  to  doubt  the  fbnnor  riches  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and  even  at  this  day 
no  spot  in  the  same  latitude  can  compare  with  it  either  in  fertility  ci 
asA  or  niildwesa  of  climaie.    It  is  also  still  famed  for  its  frankincense 
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and  tpicee*     To  th«M'  Miitan  aUades  witb  hb  tfmal  latniad  tatto  and  fim 

imagiMlioii : 

M    "Saw  gentle  galet» 
Fanninf  their  odoiiferouB  wings,  diepenae 
Natire  perfumee,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Thoae  lialmy  spoils :     As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mosamblo,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odoiirs,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  A&ABT  THK  BLKsa'n,  with  snoh  delay 
Well  plaaa*d  they  daek  their  ooufse,  and  many  a  le^gnt* 
Cheerd  with  the  icrateful  smell  old  Ocean  smlUs. 

Par.  LfOty  lib.  It. 

MoufUainB.']  Niebuhr  oonsiclers  the  penimiila  of  Arabia  as  an  i«a^ 
mense  pile  of  41101111181118  encircled  with  a  belt  of  flat»  arid,  sandy  groofifL 
This  belt,  to  which  he  gires  the  name  of  Tehama,  begins  at  Snes,  and 
extends  roond  the  whole  penlnsnla  to  the  month  of  the  Enphratea,  b»» 
ing  formed  towards  the  north  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  Axabia  Petnaa. 
The  chief  range  of  monntains  mns  nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  sea,  a4 
a  distance  of  from  80  to  80  miles.  The  monntabis  of  Omnaa»  wtiiah 
etietch  into  the  sea,  appear  to  be  the  oontinnatioB  di  a  range  ob  th^ 
opposite  side  of  the  Pefsian  galf,  whose  sonmnSi  form  the  islaada  ef 
Ormns  and  Larok,  in  the  month  of  that  sea.  In  Hadnmawt  «»  th« 
mountains  of  Soger,  fiunons  for  Uieir  irankincense ;  and  in  Hedjw  mm 
Safira,  remn^cable  for  the  baUn  of  Mekka ;  and  Gasvan,  whose  top  in 
always  covered  with  saow.  Between  the  gvUs  of  S«ea  and  Aeaha  wg% 
the  well-known  monntains  of  Hoieb  and  SinaL  In  the  distriot  of  Med- 
jed  are  the  monntains  of  Shammer,  corened  with  viUagas  and  faests,  aad 
In  height  and  extent  resembling  monnt  Lebanon. 

Rivers^  The  chief  liTere  of  Arabia  may  saAer  be  coaaidered  aa  oe» 
casional  torrents,  which  descend  fiom  the  monntains  during  the  rainy  aeai* 
son,  and  few  of  which  reach  the  eea,  bdng  soon  swaUowed  up  in  iba 
parched  plains*  Those  which  run  during  the  dry  seaaon  are  mere  brook% 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  which  rises  near  Sana,  and  joina  th» 
Indian  ocean  below  Haigia,  and  the  JPrun,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  d»» 
-eert  of  Mahhra,  and  felk  into  the  same  sea.  A  samll  poicton  of  the  Aa* 
pkralts  washes  the  northern  boundary  ol  Axabia. 

Climate,'}    The  climate  of  Arabia  is  extremely  various ;  in  aome  plaeev 
being  mild  and  temperste^  and  in  others  exceasiTely  hot  and  sultry.    La 
the  Tehama,  the  heat  during  the  summer  season  is  intense;  at  Modu^ 
the  thermometer  rises,  in  July  and  August,  to  98**  of  Fahreaheit ;  wkil* 
nt  Sana,  in  the  iMMm^i^a^  it  only  reaches  85%    In  the  latter  district  is 
eometimcs  freeaes,  though  larely ;  and  occasionally  falls  of  snow  taka 
place*     While  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  aefireshad  by 
plenteous  showers,  and  invigorated  by  the  coolness  of  the  atmospheae,  their 
neig^boure  on  the  plain  are  expoeed  to  all  the  inconvenienees  of  the  tvopU 
cal  heaSi.     The  rainy  aeasons  throiqghant  Arabia  are  much  divenified.   In 
Yemen  the  rain  commeBces  in  June,  and  terminates  in  November;  to> 
wards  the  eastward  it  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  nuddle  itf 
February ;  and  towarda  the  south,  in  Hadramaut  and  Omman,  it  fells  feom 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  n^dle  of  Aprik    As  daring  these  months 
the  heat  is  the  greatest,  the  rains  are  invaluable.    During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  aUnoephera  is  dear,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  saaa» 
Copious  dews  fell  during  the  night  in  some  ni  the  arid  tracts. 

SemtmmJ}     The  winds  which  blow  over  the  desorts  are  of  a  dry,  ko^ 
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Irfrfiiiiiag  Bstitre^  white  ihcMft  which  Mow  from  Ae  tea  are  mMtyVid 
enion  TioloBt  penpintioM.  The  most  dreaded  of  all  wiadi  iaihe 
Maumm  or  smndely  abaadjr  deecrihed,  which  preTaik  in  the  desert 
Wiailid  bf  Baaeorm,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  ami  Mekka,  and  the  effeeU  of  which 
«t  fdbcatioii  and  immadiato  pnlre&ction  of  the  body. 

Vtgdabie  ProductumsJ2  A  great  part  of  Anbrn,  being  dertbnte  ol 
vifer,  is  neceaeaiily  barrea  and  ,b«mt  np,  though  some  plants,  chiefly  of 
ihe  wA^  and  aaceulent  kind,  are  to  be  foirod  on  the  sandy  plaiasy  which 
ansto  alleviflto  thiraty  «nd  afford  a  scaoty  meal  for  die  camels  in  the 
fsnfid  jetuneya  of  the  caravans.  Bat  the  mountains  are  in  many  pfau»a 
vdl-wDodedy  and,  together  with  the  Talleys  which  they  enclose,  highly 
jnkaift^  ,'Froni  the  dtverrity  of  its  climate,  and  pecnliarity  of  its  soil, 
ikphols  of  Aralna  are  mora  Tarioos  and  uncommon  than  those  of  any 
stiar  osuntry.  Forskaly  in  the  small  extent  of  country  which  he  exam- 
iM^  tfacofered  acnreral  new  genera,  and  Seetsen,  had  he  \vr%d  to  bring 
blnssares  honse,  wronld  no  doabt  have  added  greatly  to  the  mimben 
Aaoag  those  warthy  of  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  ricutvs  commums 
(As  csslor-oil  plant^y  and  senna,  both  employed  in  medicine ;  also  the 
bi,  sr  pamUmtts  t^doratiuimus^  the  fragrance  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
Aalisa  ai  well  aa  Indian  writers;  and  the  celaslrus  edtdU,  or  kat,  a  tree 
ohmsed  by  the  Arabs  in  their  coffee  plantations,  the  green  leaves  of 
^lU  are  eappoaed  to  be  a  presenratire  against  the  plague.  The  most 
liisdile  regatable  productions  of  Arabia  are,  the  coffee  shrub,  and  the 
MMMe,  er  amyris  opobaUamunL  The  coffee  plantations  are  cultivated 
h  toiares  on  the  Yreatem  side  of  the  great  mountains  of  Yemen.  The 
aryw  opabtdBitnmm  produces  the  balm  of  M^ka,  which  is  the  most  fra^ 
pBitiDd  coatly  of  all  the  gnm»resins.  Acacia  vera  is  the  name  of  the 
tie  firm  which  gmn-arabic  is  obtained.  The  fruits  of  Arabia  are,  figa^ 
}M%  ^aincea,  aprieota,  almonds,  filberts,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  tama^ 
ikk,  datepy  wad  eocoa-nuls.  Esculent  vegetables,  such  as  melons,  gourd% 
•sd^  the  eaeinl>etaceoas  tribe,  with  a  variety  of  others  less  palatable  to 
Saspeaas,  grow  in  Arabia.^  The  Arabians  raise  a  great  quantity  of 
'fans,'  a  aort  of  ooarae  millet,  which  is  extremely  frnctifiBrons,  &nd  uHhich 
hnn  their  diief  article  of  food.  They  also  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  beana^ 
^n,  and  lentila,  bat  no  oats— instead  of  which,  in  feeding  thebr  hone^ 
^SHss,  they  nae  barley  and  beans. 

(hudmpgdsJ}  Arabia  is  the  original  country  of  the  hone,  the  camel, 
Mihs  wild  aea*  Of  these,  distinct  notices  will  be  given  below.  There 
htnas  of  oxen  also  in  Arabia,  with  a  hump  on  the  back  like  those  of 
8ym.  The  rodc-goata  inhabit  the  hills  of  Arabia  Petnea,  and  the  plains 
tis  Stocked  with  gaaelles.  The  sheep  have  broad  thick  tails,  thenr  wool  is 
Wn^  and  tbesr  flesh  by  no  meaas  delicate.  Hyanas,  panthers,  ounces; 
JKhhy  wolvaa,  foxes,  and  wild-boare,  are  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and 
wmhas  ef  monkeys  inhabit  the  hilb  of  Aden  and  the  sentbera  forests  nf 
^  pesiBaala.  Ihe  jerboa,  an  animal  of  the  opossum  species,  and  the 
liuVipe,  are  conotsnt  inhabitants  of  the  deserts. 

&rMt.3  The  horsee  of  Arabia  have  been  long  celebrated.  There 
Witufe  &iiBet  breeds  of  them — ^the  kadUshi  and  the  kosfdaniy  or  noble 
^nsi.  The  former  are  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen ;  the  latter  ar-e 
^■aereed  for  riding  alone,  and  are  remaricable  for  their  swiftness  and  do- 
diity.  Hieir  genealogies  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  above  2000 
Tm.  The  Arabs  give  the  preference  to  mares.  The  power  of  enduring 
hiigse  and  hanger  by  these  animals  is  astonishing.    The  emir,  Yisited  by 
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Am  chevalier  D' Arneax,  wts  saved  bf  a  mney  irfiidi  earned  Iibn  da 
day*  and  nigfata  withofot  rest  or  food*  and  eoavefed  him  e«t  of  the  lea 
ef  his  enendes.  The  attaehment  of  the  Arab  to  his  horse  is  ahnoet 
proverbial  as  the  swif^ess  of  the  animal  itself*  They  inhabit  the*  an 
tent,  are  treated  nith  as  much  ca^y  and  are  almost  as  much  eareaaed: 
the  children  of  the  ftimily ;'  and  this  extraordinary  domeadcky  givea  t 
horses  of  the  desert  a  tractableness  and  docility  which  no  other  htm 
possesses.  Whenever  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  heel,  tb 
dart  away-  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  if  their  rider  be  dismounted 
his  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  recoyers  his  seat,  or  if  he  fidl  m  hi 
tie,  they  remain  by  his  side,  and  neigh  over  him« 
.  Camels,']  The  camel  is  the  most  serviceable  animal  of  Arabia, 
has  well  been  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  for  without  it  the  Arab  coa 
not  cross  the  seas  of  sand  with  which  his  country  is  covered.  Its  hoof 
formed  to  tread  on  burning  sands ;  it  is  patient  of  thirst,  and  the  cartilagi 
ous  textnre  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  feed  upon  the  hard  and  piickly  plaa 
of  the  desert.  Its  milk  Lb  copious,  and  the  flesh  of  its  young  toidec  1 
dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel,  and  its  hair  is  manufiactured  into  ga 
snents.  The  Arabian  camel  is  distinguished  from  the  Bactrian  species  1 
having  only  one  hump.  The  dromedary  varies  from  the  camel,  not ; 
species,  but  in  breed ;  it  is  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  and  is  used  I 
running ;  the  other  is  used  for  bearing  burthens.  It  is  a  commonly  v 
ceived  notion,  that  travelling  Arabs,  in  their  distress  for  want  of  vnU 
are  frequently  reduced  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  sn| 
ply  in  die  stomach ;  yet  this  is  an  expedient  which  uffva  came  under  ti 
observation  of  Bnrckhardt,  and  which  he  is  indined  entirely  to  4i 
credit*  Nothing  like  a  supply  of  water  could  be  fouid  on  the  at 
nach  of  a  camel,  except  on  the  aame  day  on  which  it  had  been  m 
tered.  Four  complete  days  form  the  general  extent  to  which  As 
biaa  camels  can  endure  the  want  of  water  during  summer.  Tbe  Dn 
lor  camela  bear  thirst  much  longer,  often  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  |i 
days. 

AuetJ]  The  Arabians  possess  a  breed  of  asses,  which  in  beanty,  i 
gonr,  and  spirit,  rival  even  the  horse.  The  Moslems  use  them  in  tb« 
long  and  painful  journeys  to  IVf ekka ;  and  in  Yemen  the  soldiers  perfa 
their  patroles  upon  them.  They  are  more  patient  of  iatigne,  and  mo 
easily  foiaged  than'  the  horse,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  traY^lk 
Mules  are  not  much  used  in  Arabia. 

Birds,']  Of  birds,  the  Arabs  have  poultry  in  abnndanoe :  guinea^ 
are  common  in  the  hilly  parts,  and  pigeons  in  the  woody  districts.  % 
led-legged  partridge,  pheasants  and  bustards,  plovers,  storks,  &c  are 
usual  in  phices  adapted  to  their  habits.  Ostriches,  called  by  the 
taats  the  camel-bird,  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert.  A  besatiful 
called  hudhud^  is  also  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
£dcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  the  Egyptian  Tulture,  are  to  ^  met  wii 
Arabia.  The  last  of  these  is  very  serviceable  in  destroying  eormpt 
cases,  which  are  very  noisome  in  hot  countries,  and  field  mice,wliidi 
tiply  prodigiously  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Another  bird,  not  leas 
Ticeable  to  the  inhabitants,  is  the  samarmar  or  samarmogy  a 
thrush,  which  annually  visits  Arabia  firom  Eastern  Persia  in  pursuit  of, 
locust,  and  destroys  immense  numbers  of  those  formidable  eaemiesil 
▼egetatmn.  Hie  asl^al  is  highly  valued  for  two  beautiful  feathers  ia 
tail,  to  preserve  which  uninjured  it  is  said  to  leave  a  hole  in  iu  nest  i 
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tkBikaer  d tutd  is  also  ▼alaed  for  ite  golden  plumage.     8e»-fowl  abomid 
avifae  eoaats  of  the  Red  sea. 

lu^]     Fkh  aro  abundant  roand  the  coast.   That  on  the  8.E.  produces 
Aft  sUl  called  pmna  marina^  with  its  shining  byssns,  and  nnmbers  of  sea- 
iMod-PaHe  is  common,  and  fonns  the  chief  food  of  the  Christ 
dmiag  lent.     The  flying  fish  is  fonnd  in  the  Red  sea,  together 
i  vaiiety  of  vndescribed  species,  induding  a  peculiar  genus  of  tor- 


MepiiUMj}  Serpents  are  nmmenms  in  Arahia.  He  most  dangerous 
ii  tlie  botany  a  email  creature,  spotted  black  and  white,  whose  bite  is 
THBlaatly  &lal.  Many,  however,  are  harmless.  There  is  a  species  called 
the  flying  seqiemt,  which,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  tail,  can  spring  to  a  con- 
wiiinhlci  distance.  The  Ajrabs  use  a  decoction  of  the  herb  arisiolochia 
mrens  against  the  poison  of  serpents.  It  is  by  using  this  decoction 
a  length  iA  time,  that  jugglers  are  fortified  from  their  venoms,  but  in 
aaes  diey  deprive  the  serpents  of  their  teeth  or  stings.  Of  the 
aorta  of  lizard,  the  guarU  is  said  to  equal  the  crocodile  in  strength; 
the  species  called  jekko  by  the  Egyptians  is  dangerous  from  the  ren- 
pii'opcrties  of  its  saliva.  The  arda,  a  species  of  ant, — the  scohpen-^ 
im,  and  ^  Unebrioy  are  among  the  insect  tormentors  of  Arabia.  Large 
fcaifieo  of  locusts  also  infest  Arabia.  The  mukeity  or  red  locust,  is  eaten 
genenlly  hj  the  inhabitants. 

JCmaralsJ}  Arahia  does  not  appear  at  present  to  be  rich  in  metals ; 
faal  the  positive  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
as  to  doubt  the  former  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines.  The  country  itself 
is  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  the  truth  of  ancient 
any  more  than  for  doubting  the  ancient  metallic  wealth  of  Spain, 
~  by  the  Fhcenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  though  nothing 
•f  that  wealdi  is  now  to  be  found*  It  was  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen 
Aat  gML  mines  were  formerly  wrought :  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the 
body  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surfiEux.  Hiat 
■BBes  of  gold  and  silver  were  formerly  wrought  in  Arabia,  is  dear  from 
Ae  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  operations  of  mining  are 
described,  and  at  considerable  length ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
that  he  intends  the  mines  of  India, — for  there  are  neither  gold 
sOver  mines  in  India,  nor  ever  were,  as  frir  as  we  know.  At  pre- 
however,  there  is  no  gold  mine  known  in  Arabia,  nor  any  indica- 
iHa  ia  tlw  sand  of  the  rivulets  of  so  rich  an  intermixture.  Iron,  lead, 
eopper,  however,  are  found  in  various  places,  and  several  valuable 
The  onyx  is  common  in  Yemen ;  and  in  a  hill,  near  the  town  of 
V  ia  fonnd  the  ayek  jemani,  a  stone  held  in  high  estimation  among 
Ae  Aiabians  themselves.  The  agate,  called  the  Mocha-stone,  comes  from 
Sacat,  and  the  finest  cornelians  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  A  considerable 
paari-fialung  is  still  carried  on  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Bah- 
areia,  and  rodL-ealt  is  still  worked  near  Locheia  and  in  other  places.  In 
CMKhisioB,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  pro- 
of Arabia  is  to  this  dav  extremelv  limited. 


CHAP.  III.— AGRICULTURE-TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— COINs^ 

WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

ApicuUure^'^     Notwithstanding  the,  in  general,   sandy  and  ungrateful 
•V.  2  o 
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soil  of  the  country,  n^calture  is  fenher  advanced  among  the  AnMrni 
than  in  most  other  places  of  the  East.  Their  implements  of  bvafmndii 
however,  are  sufficiently 'coarse.  The  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  coi 
Atruction,  and  is  dragged  over  the  field  in  every  direction,  till  the  90iki 
wholly  loosened  for  &e  reception  of  the  seed.  The  sower  follows  4 
plough ;  and  although  the  method  of  ploughing  and  sowing  is  troableaond 
good  crops  are  produced.  In  many  parts  of  Yemen,  whole  fields  are  col 
tivated  like  a  garden ;  and  instead  of  a  spade,  they  use  a  sort  of  hoe,  ma4 
in  dtggfing  deep,  a  large  crow,  managed  by  two-men,  mie  of  whom  preaees  I 
into  the  ground,  while  the  other  draws  it  towards  himself  with  conisu  Tli 
scarcity  of  water  greatly  increases  and  impedes  the  labours  of  agriculture 
and  the  inhabitants  often  raise  dykes  and  dams  for  collecting  and  preserr! 
ing  the  water.  In  the  plain  of  Damar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  deef 
draw-wells.  '  The  time  of  harvest  varies  greatly  in  difierent  situatione 
The  ripe  com  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  but  grass  and  green  com  are  cm 
with  the  sickle. 

Trade  and  Commerce,']  Before  the  Portugese  discovered  the  Cape  ci 
Good  Hope,  the  Arabians  monopolized  the  whole  of  the  trade  widi  India 
But  after  the  opening  of  that  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
westem  worlds,  the  commerce  of  Arabia  rapidly  declined.  Coffee  is  tlN 
staple  article  of  commerce ;  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported  firom  tin 
ports  of  Mocha  and  Loheia.  It  is  computed  that  12,550,000  lbs.  weigirt 
of 'this  article'  alohe  is  yearly  exported.  The  European  companies  take 
off  a  million  and  a  half;  the  Persian  three  millions  and  a  half;  the  fleet 
from  Suez  six  millions  and  a  half :  Hindostan,  Maldives,  and  the  Aralnan 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  50,000 :  and  the  caravans  a  million.  The 
other  exports  of  Arabia  are,  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  aloes,  almonds,  balm  M 
Mekka,  frankincense,  and  some  aromatic  and  medicinal  drags.  Ai 
thdr  own  manuilBctnres  are  very  contemptible,  their  imports  oonsisl 
chiefly  of  articles  of  ornament  and  apparel,  waqions  of  defence,  iafl 
com.  From  Europe  they  receive  silver,  iron,  co^iper,  lead,  fire-anns, 
and  gunpowder ;  from  Abyssinia,  sheep,  elephants*  teeth,  and  mnsk ;  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  gold,  slaves^  amber,  and  ivory ;  from  Egypi, 
rice,  lentils,  sugar,  and  oil ;  from  Surat,  linen ;  and  from  Coromandel,  oo€- 
ton.  But  the  imposts  are  very  heavy  throughout  Arri>ia.  At  Mocha  the 
value  of  a  fourth  of  the  ship's  cargo  of  coffee  must  be  paid  to  the  imam 
before  it  can  be  exported ;  and  at  Djidda,  Europeans  pay  8  per  cent. ;  ail 
other  nations  IS.  The  most  vsluable  traffic  of  Arabia  is  still  carried  oil 
by  means  of  caravans,  and  pilgrims  often  mingle  their  devotion  with  eoiSi 
mercial  speculations.  The  merchant  of  Arabia  keeps  no  books,  at  lesM 
what  in  Europe  would  be  accounted  such.  He  has  a  mere  joiurnal  of  wMi 
and  purchases ;  and  the  annual  operation  of  balancing  his  accounts,  and 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  wealth,  would  be  accounted  impious.  A  bmiv 
ehant  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  capital  will  often  not  evee 
keep  a  clek>k.  tie  deals  usually  in  one  commodity;  receives  it  fi^om  a 
correspondent  in  one  town,  and  trsnsmits  it  to  one  in  another ;  and  even 
if  he  carries  on  a  retail  trade,  it  is  wholly  for  ready  money.  He  has  nd^ 
ther  biUs,  bank  transactionB,  nw  any  mode  whatever  of  creating  a  fictittoos 
capital.  Hence  bankruptcy  is  by  no  means  common,  and,  arising  usually, 
when  it  occurs,  from  obvious  causes,  is  treated  with  lenity,  and  ue  debtor 
often  nuikes  ultimate  payment. 

CoinSf  Weights,  and  Measures.']  The  current  coins  in  Yemen  are  tlie 
commesh,  half-commesh,  and  pataka.     The  commesh  b  oast  in  adolterai* 
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«d  fiSrer,  asd  is  ieas  than  a  sixpence.  It  is  inscribed  oA  on«s  aide  with  the 
aoK  of  .the  imam ;  on  the  other,  with  Emirrel-Mowmeneen,  *  Ptinc^  of 
ihafnthftiL'  Thej^ataka  is.jeqnal.to  40  commeshes.  The  ducats  of 
Veniee^Oermany,  sod  Turkey,  are  also  cuixent  in  Arabia. 

The  Arabians  pcobabljr  bonowed  their  weights  from,  the  Venetians,  who 
aoDs  cacriDd  on.a  oonaiderabie Icade  in  the  Ambic  golf.  Their  rates  are 
as  fdknrai  Ip  drachmss;;!  oimce;  16  onnces.^1  rotolo ;  20  rotolo=l 
friaBgiib;  100  ratoio=;:I  qaintal.  Thexotolo  at  Loheia  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
ooeaf  140  sad  aaodier.of  ],60  drachms.  The  quintal  of  Yemen,  ear- 
ned to.D)idda».ia  113. rotolo, -.because  the  rotolo  of  this  place  is  144 
ikadbna.  The  long  measure  used  in  Yemen  is  26i  inches,  which  they 
ciil  die  peck  qf  Siamboul ;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  distinct  measure^ 
far  ifae  Stamboul  peck  is  only  232  inches* 


CHAP.  IV.— PEOPLE— GOVERNMENT— RELIGION— LANGUAGE- 
SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Thx  inhahitanfs  of  Arabia  are  supposed  by  Balbi  to  amount  in  number  to 
10  mOiioiis.  Others  calculate  them  at  about  12,000,000  ;  but  we  have 
■o  snlfaeiitic  data  by  which  we  can  arriye  at  any  thing  like  certainty  on 
itts  point.  They  are  divided  into  two  da^sesr-T^the  hsoA^  of  the  desert, 
ar  Bedoi|inBy  and  the  Arabs  of  the  cities* 

&douinsS\  Of  the  various  tribes  into  which  the  Bedouins  are  sub- 
fiddedy  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumeratiou*  They  are  the 
Araka  ScefuUf,  or  '  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents'  of  the  ancients.  They  oc- 
capy  the  site  and  are  tlie  lineal  descendants  of  the  Arabs  mentioned  in 
^  ami  by  the  Greek  historians.  They  retain*  moreover,  the  same 
cnatoiDfl,  nperstitbns>  and  prejudices. .  They  trace  their  origin 
■la  ^  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael,  and  hence  are  often  cdled  Ithmaelites  by 
Becfenastical  .writers.  Placed  in  the  very  regions  which  were  traversed  by 
iJbs  lacaeliiea  under  Moees,  their  usages  and  habits  bear  the  strongest  re- 
ta  .those  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  who  were  nomades  in  the 
senae;  and  from  no  source  can  more  .copious  illnstrations  of  the 
acooimts  be  drawn,  than  from  them.  They  always  live  in  eucamp- 
pitching  their  tents  wherever,  .they  find  pasturage,  and  changing 

n-  abede  ns  often  as  the  .support  of  their  cattle,  or  the  approximation  of 
m  enemy,  mak^s.a  change  of  pHco  expedient.  They  never  occupy  towns 
sr  even  houaes,  and  are  not  .eng^ed  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a  pasto- 
td  people,  supporting  t^iemselyes. almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
locks  and  herds,  or  the  hii^e  of  their  camels,  llie  milk  and  ilesh  of  their 
tattle,  and  the  /ew  esculent  vegetable  found  in  the  desert,  provide  them 
vixh  food,  as  .the  fleeces  ^nd  skins  of  their  sheep  and  camels  furnish  the 
OBterials  for.  their  clothing ;  and  th^  remainder  of  their  wants  are  supplied 
hf  plunder— «  resource  to  which  they  always  apply>  unless  restrained  by 
fear,  or  by  the  rights  of  hospitality,  a  virtue  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  TllBy  are  early  trained  to  the  exercise  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
whifh  the  .continual  jarring^  o^  the  independent  tribes  render  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  defence.  '  The  care  of  the  flocks  is  abahdoned  to  the 
vsneD  of  the  triboy  while  the  youth  are  ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field, 
pfaetinng  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  spear.  The  heat  of  the 
c&mate,  their  continue  exercise,  and  extraortjinary  abstinence,  generally 
make  them  extremely  thin,  but  they  are  well-formed,  active,  and  alert,  and 
VDaHy  have  expressive  countenances,  and  bright  eyes.     In  stature,  they 
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•TO  of  a  middle  Mse,  and  theuv  complexion  is  of  the  tswny  Ime.  Tlie 
hair  is  bkck  and  wiry,  and  thar  beaids  (bin.  Hie  two  ends  of  the  ahov 
whidi  fonoa  their  turban  aie  allowed  to  hang  down  npon  the  sbooldery  ai 
this  forms  one  of  the  peculiarities  by  whadk  their  dress  is  distinguished  froi 
that  of  other  Arabs.  Their  sheikhs  wear  very  wide  sleeTes  to  thdr  robe 
and  occasionally  girdles  richly  embroidered.  The  Liuc  Taiionii  or  law  < 
retaliation  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Bedooins ;  bat  their  loi 
of  hospitality  is  not  a  less  remarkable  characteristic  Even  an  enemy  : 
secare  if  he  can  fly  for  refnge  into  the  tent ;  and  Ali  Bey  (Dfm  Pedro  cJ 
)a  Badia)  tells  ns,  that  when  one  of  the  Bedonins  heard  that  his  wife  ha 
given  some  food  to  his  foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  tents  m 
knowing  whom  it  was,  he  replied,  **  I  should  probably  have  killed  m 
enemy  had  I  fonnd  him  here,  but  I  should  not  have  spared  my  wife,  if  sk 
had  forgotten  the  law  of  hospitality."  The  wandering  life  of  the  Bedomi 
affords  more  freedom  to  their  women  than  is  generally  the  lot  of  Moelei 
females ;  and  the  desert  is  in  most  cases  the  scene  of  the  keen  paasioo 
depicted  in  Arabian  poems  and  tales.^-  The  Arab  lives  in  oontinui 
action.  Temperate  diet,  constant  exercise,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  a 
unclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits^  and  leav 
him  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the  tiptoe  Tolatil 
sprightlmesa  of  animal  spirits,  whatever  show  it  may  have  of  inteUectoi 
superiority,  is  never  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  discipline.  1 
bounds  lightly  from  first  to  last,  and  gathers  no  impetus  in  ita  transit 
BodUy  activity  indeed  keeps  the  mind  in  health,  but  it  binds  it  doaer  i 
the  senses ;  it  repairs  the  thinking  organ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  anapeod 
its  use.  The  robust  athlete  cannot  be  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  c 
thought.'  The  cuirent  of  his  blood  is  too  strong;  his  respiration  too  deei 
drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon  reign  of  the  intellectaal  ei 
sence.  Besides,  deep  feeling  can  hardly  consist  with  sensitive  habiti 
Vibrations  awakened  by  every  breath  of  wind  last  but  a  moment.  A  to 
ready  play  of  senttbilities  anticipates  the  fuil  weight  of  iminessioDs,  an 
foils  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the  heart  ii 
cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  continual  wandering 
possesses  in  the  fullest  degree  the  activity  of  sense*  His  spirit  is  d 
abroad  in  his  perceptive  organs.  He  ia  voluble  and  sagadooB^  quick,  paa 
sioiiate,  and  sympathetic;  but  by  no  meana  intellectnaL  He  can  poo 
forth  a  frill  tide  of  feelings  in  copious  language ;  he  can  listen  unezhansto 
to  the  longest  narratives ;  but  he  is  not  a  contemplative  being.  Reflectio 
would  require  an  effort  as  incompatible  with  the  resdess  fervour  of  hi 
habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natural  stupidity.  Quickness  of  peroeptioi 
and  strength  of  imagination,  are  mental  characteristics  of  the  Bedouins 
but  their  ignorance  is  extreme,  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  i 
no  where  more  poweriul  than  among  these  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

Arabs  of  tks  CV^taiu]  The  Arabs  of  the  cities  are  more  indolent  a» 
effeminate  than  those  of  the  desert,  but  notwithstanding  their  diffena 
manner  of  life,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  their  duvacter  i 
not  materially  different.     They  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  hospi 

4  The  following  Is  apoetlml  portrdt  of  s  fimmrlte  finndK  drawn  by  a  Bedoofai  post 
<«  Uer  form  is  tall  and  alender,  like  Um  rush  whidi  bends  before  the  wind,  or  like  tl 
lanoes  of  the  men  of  Yemen.  Volnminoiis  at  mid-heifbt  firom  right  to  left,  ehe  entet 
with  difllcalty  by  the  tent-door.  Two  firm  ponuimnatee  swell  the  alahastervwUl 
surface  of  her  booom.    Her  eyes  are  llTsly  and  tender  like  those  of  the  antelope ;  hi 

Sebrows  arched  j  and  h«r  black  hair,  drawn  tofether  with  a  clasps  waves  over  the  nsd 
M  a  cam  Ts  * 
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telEtf  and  Tiii£edre  spiril,  fofrming  odier  firm  friends  or  iniplAcable  eii»« 
In  courtesy  of  manners,  tfaey  may  Tie  with  the  most  ciyilised  n*- 
of  Europe ;  but  In  their  mercantile  dealings,  espedally  with  Chris- 
tfaey  are  said  to  display  a  spirit  of  dnplicity,  nnworthy  of  that  gene- 
maty  and  probity  for  wtack  their  Inrethren  in  the  desert  are  distingniahed* 
Hie  hoDsea  of  ito  wealthier  Arabs  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Moors. 
They  are  plain  8tone*lmildingB»  with  flat  roofe.     The  common  people  ara 
cament  with  mnd  huts,  thaiched  with  some  kinds  of  herbs.     In  some 
places,  the  fant  is  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  rush  mats* 
In  othor  places,  the  roof  is  made  of  coarse  doth*     The  floors  of  the  rich 
are  decorated  with  rich  carpets ;  those  of  the  poor  are  covered  with  mats 
of  straw.     No  man  enters  a  house  without  puttiog  off  his  shoes.     This  la 
the  more  necessary,  that  chairs  are  as  much  unknown  here  as  in  Barbery. 
CWiions  are  spread  round  the  walls ;  and  as  these  seats  are  but  little  ele- 
Tated  above  the  floor,  to  keep  it  clean  is  reckoned  indispensably  necessary. 
The  women  occapy  the  qiartments  &rthest  removed  from  the  front.     The 
front  s^Murtments  are  occupied  by  the  men.     Such  as  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  laige  house,  are  careful  to  make  their  women  retire  before  a  stranger  be 
admitted.     The  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain :  those  of  the  women  are 
said  to  he  hi^y  ornamented.     Niebuhr  saw  a  boose  finishing  for  an  opu- 
lent Arabian.     Every  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  was  covered  with  mimns. 
The  floor  was  to  be  spread  with  a  carpet,  and  so&s  were  to  be  placed 
xoond  the  walls. 

General  CtuUmu  and  Manners.']  The  common  posture  in  which 
Arabs  sit,  is  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  Before  their  superiors, 
aod  at  meals,  they  sit  upon  their  heels  with  their  knees  touching  each 
other.  At  meak,  a  large  doth  is  spread  on  the  middle  of  the  room. 
I^Hm  this  is  set  a  small  table  one  foot  high,  which  supports  a  huge  round 
pkte  of  tinned  copper,  and  on  this  are  placed  the  dishes,  which  are  like- 
wise made  of  tinned  copper.  Each  has  a  linen  cloth  or  napkin  upon  his 
knees,  which  is  necessary  to  wipe  his  fingers,  as  neither  knives,  forks^  nor 
spoons  are  ever  used.  Every  Arab,  before  be  sits  down  to  table,  repeats 
a  short  prayer :  *^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merdful  God."  He  sits  no 
longer  at  table  than  till  he  be  satisfied.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest,  he 
rises,  and  repeating  another  ejaculation,  **  God  be  praised,"  he  washes,  and 
drinks  some  cold  water,  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Diet.'J  In  Arabia  Deserta,  boiled  rice  forms  the  prindpal  part  of  the 
£et  of  the  upper  ranks.  It  is  brought  forward  in  a  very  large  wooden 
pkte.  Eadi  eats  in  his  turn,  and  after  the  principal  guests  are  satisfied, 
the  servants  take  their  place,  and  finish  what  has  been  left.  Each  puts  his 
hand  into  the  same  dish,  and  devours  his  meat  with  a  celerity,  which  in 
Europe  would  be  esteemed  voradous.  Cutting  is  an  operation  never  per- 
formed at  an  eastern  table.  The  meat  is  divided  into  small  pieces  before 
it  is  brought  forward.  If  a  piece  be  reckoned  too  large  it  is  torn  with  the 
fingers.  This  mode  of  eating  is  not,  among  the  eastern  nations,  and  par- 
tieularly  among  the  Mahommedans,  so  uncleanly  as  it  appears  to  us,  or  as, 
m  fret,  it  would  be  in  Europe.  The  Mahommedan  religion  enforces  fre-* 
qoent  ablutions  upon  its  votaries.  No  man  sits  down  to  table  without 
'having  previously  washed  himself,  an  operation  which  he  is  careful  to  re- 
peat when  he  rises.  The  hands  are  ^us  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
castom  of  many  eating  with  their  bands  from  the  same  dish,  is  certainly 
not  so  indelicate,  as  at  the  first  view  might  be  imagined.  Coffee  is  indi* 
genoua  to  Arabia ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  Yemen,  where  it  is 
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product  in  the  most  perfect  state^  it  b  seldom  used  by  the  inhabitants  c 
they  suppose  it  to  have  a  heating  quality  by  which  the  blood  b  iiijiiredL. 
The  husks  of  the  beans,  slightly  roasted,  and  pounded,  are  prefeirecL    The 
taste  is  more,  like  that  of  tea  than  coffee.     In  the  different  countries  of  thd 
^asty  the  infusion  of  coffee  is  always  used  without  either  sugar  or  milk^ 
The. bread  made  use  of  by  the  common  people  is  of  a  kind  of  millet,  callodi 
dhourrtu    It  is  prepared  with  grease,  oil,  butter^  or  camel's  milk.     By 
atrangen  it  is  reckoned  very  unpalatable.     In  some,  places  bread  is  made 
pf  barley*     The  mode  of  preparation  is  little  different  from  that  which  pr»-  ] 
Tails  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Notwithstanding  their 
knowledge. of  mills,  grain  is  fJways  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  a  custom  wfaick 
may  proceed  either  from  prejudice,  or  from  some  supposed  excellenoe  of 
the  flour  prepared  in  the  latter  manner.     Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  the  common  articles  of  food  are  pnlae,  milk,  and 
kiemak,  or  whipped  cream.     Animal  food  might  easily  be  procured ;  bat, 
as  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome  in  a  warm  country^  they  sel- 
dom eat  of  it.     Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  species ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  use  frequently  this  kind  of  food.    Mahomet  forbade 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors:  but,  as  he  could  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecility,  which  renders  them  desirable,  his 
precept  has  .been  but  partially  obeyed.     Many  Arabians  use  spirituous 
liquors  in  private  with  much  freedom.     Others  procure  a  species  of  io- 
toxicatmn  by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  hatM<^ 
which  elevates  the  spirits.     The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  a  custom  almost 
nniversal :  but  opium  is  not  chewed,  as  among  the  Turks :  in  its  place^ 
the  herb  called  kaad  has  been  substituted ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taste  is 
very  d&Bagreeable.     Niebuhr  supposed  it  to  be  unfavourable  to  sleep,  and 
to  have  a  parching  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  being  unknown,  literary 
amusements  little  studied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  passes 
his  time  in  a  manner  whidi,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
him  as  their  tyrant ;  who  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensual ; 
and  who  frequently  desire  his  absence,  that  they  may  be  under  less  re- 
straint. When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  the  coffee-house,  or  to  the  maiket» 
uHbere  he  meets  with  others,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  give  or  to  receive  entertainment.  In  such  a  state  of  societ]^, 
were  not  the  public  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  prevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Mahommedan  coun- 
try, intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  and,  consequently,  is  mudi  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exercise  of  the  social  feelings.  ' 

Coitwnef  ifc.^  To  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  habits  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  Arabs,  we  extract  the  following  from  Burckhardt : — "  The 
women  cover  their  faces,  as  in  Egypt,  'wi^  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
there  are  two  holes  worked  for  the  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
face  may  be  seen ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  the  whole.  They  all  wear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
which  is  put  on  with  much  grace ;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  faces  is  ob- 
tained, the  illusion  is  soon  dispellecl ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  ugly, 
with  lemon-coloured  complexions,  like  the  men.  Their  faces  and  thoir 
hands,  which  are  daubed  all  over  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow,  present  a 
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ft^lWnl  pietore  to  strangers ;  but  enstom  has  made  them  connder 

fBOting  as  a  siirn  of  beauty.     I  naw  Bome  who  had  a  ring  passed  through 

the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  wliich  hong  down  upon  their  upper  lip.     All  the 

voineii  I  8a\^,  bad  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  very  fine  eyes ;  but  tlieir 

kOow  cheeka,  painted  of  a  greenish  yelldw,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 

banog  the  jaimdice.    Their  noses  are  regular,  but  they  ba?B  large  months* 

TWy  spodL  very  well,  and  express  themselves  with  great  feeling.     Thef 

o^rare  indelible  drawings  upon  tbeu-  skin,  and  stain  their  eyelids  blacky 

char  teeth  y«ttbw,  and'llidr  lips,  feet,  and  hands,  of  a  red  tile  colour,  like 

the  Egypttana,  And  with  ^  taMe  materials,     lliefr  dress  consists  of  an 

haaws^e  pantaloon,  thai  descends  into  their  slippers,  or  half-boots,  of  yeU 

knr  leather,  and  is  composed  of  Indian  striped  cotton.     The  poorer  sort 

wfnt  them  of  bine  cloth.     They  have,  besides,  a  shift  of  a  ti2»  and  form 

Ae  BMBt  extravagant.     It  is  composed  of  two  square  cloths,  six  feet  long 

icA  five  broad,  w^hich  are  united  at  the  upper  part,  except  an  opijning  hi 

Ihe  middle,  to  pasa  the  head  through.     The  lower  comers  are  cut  on< 

Aoict  seven  inches,  like  the  segment  of  a  circle;  so  that  what  waA  before 

fii  mgie  beeomea  a  hollow  slope.     These  slopes  are  both  sewed ;  but  the 

lover  part  and  the  sides  remain  open  from  top  to  bottom.    The  rich  wear 

Aese  dnfta  made  of  slight,  striped  silk  tissue,  as  fine  as  gftweb,  which 

teuMs  from  Egypt,  and  gather  them  in  plaits  on  each  side  upon  the 

Aodders,  binding  them  reund  the  waist  with  a  belt.     Above  these  they 

wear  a  caitan  of  India  cotton.     I  never  saw  them  wear  any  other  oma- 

■ent  upon  the  head  than  a  handkerchief;  but  they  put  rings  and  bracelets 

ipoQ  their  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  like  the  women  in  other  Mussul- 

mm  coantiies.     The  Bedouin  women,  or  those  that  live  in  the  interior  of 

ihe  country,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  have  for  their  only  cos- 

a  la^ge  shift  of  blue  stuff;  a  clolh  of  a  coquelicot  colour  upon  their 

;  a  very  large  cloak,  or  black  veil,  of  wool ;  some  rings,  bmcelets, 

ttd  a  few  c^er  jewels.     The  costume  of  the  men  at  Mekka  is,  aa  in 

Egypt,  compoaed  of  a  benish,  or  exterior  caftan,  bound  with  a  beh,  a  shirt, 

inmen,  and  bahouches,  or  slippers ;  but  this  is  the  dress  of  persons  in 

phee,  merdianta,  and  those  employed  about  the  temple,  &c«     The  lower 

pesfle  have  hardly  ever  more  than  a  shirt  and  drawers.     The  Bedouin 

Atah  wears  commonly  a  large  cloak  without  sleeves  over  his  tunic,  made 

•f  a  tissue  of  coarse  wool,  or  of  a  slight  cloth,  both  sides  of  which  are 

Ake,  and  commonly  with  alternate  stripes  of  brown  and  white,  each  a  foot 

boad.     Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city  wear  red  Caps  and  turbans ;  but  the 

Bedouina  do  not:  they  cover  theur  heads  with  a  handkerchief,  striped  yel- 

hrar,  red,  and  black,  folded  diagonally  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  simply 

flnnm  upon  the  head ;  so  that  two  of  the  angular  points  fall  before  the 

AooldeiB,  and  the  other  behind  the  neck  upon  the  back.     Those  that  are 

lidi  wear  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  round  the  head,  above  the  handkerchief, 

b  the  fann  of  a  tmhan ;  but  the  poor  go  almost  naked.     With  the  excep- 

tioB  of  those  employed  about  the  temple,  and  a  small  number  of  merchants, 

tfae  people  go  always  armed.     The  arms  that  are  most  common  are :  the 

krge  curved  knife,  halbert,  lance,  mace,  and  some  few  guns.     The  knives 

lure  sheaths  of  a  most  singular  form ;  for,  independent  of  the  space  occu« 

{lied  by  the  blade,  it  is  prolonged  about  a  foot,  in  a  semicircvdar  form,  and 

tomiinted  by  a  ball,  or  some  other  ornament,  more  or  less  carved.     It  is 

liBog  obliquely  before  the  body,  the  handle  towards  the  left  side,  widi  the 

poiat  upwards ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the  right  arm  is  greatly  impeded 

sy  dda  position,  which  is  nuuntained  by  force  of  custom.     So  true  is  it, 
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that  men  of  all  nmki  aad  ccmntriefl  ai6  subject  to  the  capiioes  of  fiiAin 
j^me  Arabs  carry  axes,  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  others  go  armed  witli 
stick,  five  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  hoUm 
of  it.  The  horsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  omamenft 
with  a  tofit  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  odier  end  bell 
also  armed  with  a  small  point,  which  the  bwer  sticks  perpendicnlaii^  i 
the  ground  when  he  alights.    I  saw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  widi 

word  and  shield :  the  former  was  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  meli 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  (those  of  the  latter  subetsSH 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  carvings.  Hiey  were  ahm 
a  foot  broad.  The  people  of  the  country  assured  me,  that  the  ceremooii 
of  marriages  and  births  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feasts  or  rejoidnpi 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  see  any  celebrated.  Inlti 
meats  take  place  without  any  ceremony.  Hiey  carry  the  body  to  the  fits 
of  the  Kaaba,  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  ii 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  1% 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.  There  are  a  number  4 
hand*barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  i 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  family  of  the  deceas^ 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  ordinary  habit,  without  the  leaa 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  palL  After  the  interment,  they  bam 
the  barrow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it.  I  remarked,  that  in  a| 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  incisions  upon  ead 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adomM 
with  this  fine  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  large  scars.  Having  inquired  o 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  t 
was  to  make  themselves  bleed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  whid 
they  declared  themselves  slaves  of  the  house  of  God.  But  the  truth  is 
that  it  is  fashion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  upon  i 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings,  or  the  nose-ringi 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movementa." 

GavemmentJl  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  fron 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  b; 
affection  than  authority ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  stepi 
are  unconfined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independeno 
prevails  among  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  othei 
people  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  trib 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  tb 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  commoi 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  t^ 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarchies  prevail ;  such  an 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen) ;  of  the  imam  of  Mascat 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra 
maut.  Their  official  power  is  almost  absolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habit 
of  the  people  oblige  them  to  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  ani 
mildness. 

Religion,']  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  tha 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savagi 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea 
vours  to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  much  the  same 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  tb 
moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresbtible  power.  71» 
beings  who,  in  his  imagination,  inhabit  the  heavens^  differ  from  men  onl; 
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a  Aaft  Asf  am  more  capible  of  obtaining  the  objeets  of  Adr  deeue,  vd 
m»  not  floliject  to  dttth  or  bninan  diseMes.  To  ensure  ih»  protectum  and 
|«raiiag6  of  theae  Imaginaiy  deities,  the  trembling  Tolary  poiama  ^ 
Man  that  are  found  efficacious  with  earthly  potentates.  He  proetrates 
MaMsif  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfections^  and 
SMlhea  tbem  with  oontinaed  adulation ;  he  subjects  himself  to  useless  pri* 
Wlion%  9sod  porfoiiBs  freqaant,  pabful,  and  expensive  ceromoniesy  throw* 
hf  wgwf  hia  aubetaace  in  manifBStation  of  their  honour.  Sdidtude  in  tha 
Mlatioa  of  hia  conduct,  as  it  regards  his  own  hai^ness  or  that  of  his 
fdkwB^  bein^  intiiaalely  connected  with  his  own  interest,  is  considered  na 
fnof  ef  ^  sincerity  of  bis  profeasions  towards  the  IMnnity,  and  the  bw 
afaanda,  tiierrfore,fona8butasnial]partof  the  religions  code  of  any  bar* 
iMBBi  nation.  Sabianism — tiie  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare— was 
ttiiy  diffaaed  through  Arabia;  and  the  famous  Kaaba^  or  temple  of 
'  dca,  waa,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  depository  of  idobi  and  images, 
beU  in  great  Teneration  by  the  Arabians.     Besides  the  Sabiaas,  there 

in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  number  of  Magians, 

and  Christians,  and  also  smne  Pagan  Arabs,  who  believed  neither  a 
paaacid  nor  a  resurrection  to  come,  but  attributed  tiie  origin  of 

to  nature,  and  their  dissoli^on  to  age.  These  different  sects  were 
iBowed  to  erect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ae* 
flonii^g  to  hia  faith.  This  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  long  distinguished 
Aofaia,  and  that  country  was  famous  as  the  prolific  mother  of  heresies« 
Bat  w^  the  spread  of  Islamism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
dbe  population  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.  At  the  prei* 
aeat  day,  however,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  by  no  means  professed  th»e 
ia  its  original  purity.  It  has  split  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
am  the  Samiitee  and  Zeidites.  The  former  have  corrupted  the  amplidty 
•fMykymwi^nniMnj  and  Converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  sup^w 
slitioua  cefemonies.  They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
ibef  impvte  miracles;  and  the  posterity  of  tiiese  saints  are  dignified  with 
ibe  title  of  abeikli,  and  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
of  their  prophets.     The  Zeidites  have  netther  saints,  nor  der- 

nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayers  and  ceremonies.  They 
ait  excluded  by  the  Sunnites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
|i%rim  of  this  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  dkereef  of  Meklos 
far  permiaaion  to  vitit  the  holy  Atf.  At  the  time  recorded  in  the  hiBtorieal 
fifinon  of  this  article,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
ff  Nef^»  and  has  propagated  widely  throughout  all  Arabia.  The  tenets 
af  Ais  aeet  are  those  of  the  Koran,  which  they  say  was  written  in  heaven 
by  the  angek.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  but  idl  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
bomelaniatn  are  to  be  rgected.  While  they  admit  that  Mahomet  was  a 
prophet,  they  denounce,  as  idolatrous,  the  re&gious  homage  paid  tobim  by 
te  odier  Blahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.  In  short,  they 
i^idly  proacribe  all  saint  wor^ip,  and  bury  theur  dead  without  ceremony 
er  pomp.  The  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
(he  temtoriea  of  the  shereef  of  Mekfca  and  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
md  the  Jews  are  stiU  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  particularly  on 
4e  mountains  of  Khiefaar,  where  some  tribes  maintain  inviolate  their  religion 

Mahommedamtm.']  Aa  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedanism,  and 
ai  it  «ti\l  prevuls  theve  under  various  modifications,  we  tiunk  it  proper  to 
give  in  iii^  place  a  sunmi^ry  of  its  leading  doctriDes«-~The  follower  of 
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Mahomet  belieVes  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  in  whidi  he  mgn 
xriththe  Jews,  and  with  the  corruption  of  which  he  accuses  the  Cbristia] 
He  helie^es  in  the  existence  of  pure  spirits,  called  angels,  created  of  & 
without  the  distinction  of  sex,  who  propagate  not  their  species,  nor  md 
use  of  meat  or  drink.  These  spirits  are  of  Tarious  forms,  and  have  diffete 
offices.  They  praise  God,  intercede  for  men,  and  note  down  the  actio 
of  the  human  species.  Four  of  them  possess  an  eleyated  rank,  are  disti 
gnished  by  particular  names,  and  hare  assigned  to  them  important  offiei 
Gabriel,  who  enjoys  the  greatest  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  I>eit 
writes  down  the  divine  decrees.  Michael  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  tl 
Jews;  Azneif  the  angel  of  death,  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  mei 
and  Irasil,  at  the  general  resurrection,  is  to  sound  the  last  trumpet.  Evei 
man  is  attended  by  two  angels,  who  write  down  his  actions,  and  are  daal 
changed.  That  spirit  who  is  now  called  the  devil,  was  formerly  one  of  tl 
most  powerful  angels,  and  was  deposed  from  that  condition  for  refusing  1 
obey  the  Deity,  by  paying  homage  to  Adam.  Inferior  to  even  the  Iow( 
order  of  angels,  but  superior  to  man,  are  a  kind  of  spirits  called  Genii,  lik< 
wuie  created  of  fire,  capable  of  propagating  their  species,  requiring  the  sni 
tenance  of  meat  and  dnnk,  and  liable  to  terminate  their  existence  by  deati 
Of  these,  some  are  good,  others  bad ;  and,  like  men,  after  death  they  ar 
rewarded  with  eternal  happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery. 
:  The  Mussulman  believes  that,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  h} 
different  persons,  the  Deity  has  revealed  his  will  to  men.  The  numbe 
of  these  sacred  revelations  he  asserts  to  be  104 ;  of  which  Adam  reeeivec 
10,  Seth  50,  Enoch  30,  Abraham  10 ;  and  the  kst  four,  which  he  believe 
to  be  the  only  books  of  revelation  now  remaining,  are  the  Pentateuch  givei 
to  Moses,  the  Psalms  to  David,  the  Gospel  to  Jesus,  and  the  Koran  tc 
Mahomet.  No  other  revelation  is  now  to  be  expected.  But,  though  the 
Mussulman  believes  that  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospel,  were  revealed 
by  God,  he  affirms  that  they  are  now  so  corrupted  that  no  credit  b  due  to 
the  copies  found  among  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Koran,  therefore, 
he  asserts  to  be  the  only  pure  word  of  God. 

-  The  Mahometan  belieyes  that,  in  the  liqise  of  time,  224,000  prophets 
have  been  sent  into  the  world.  Of  these,  313  were  apostles,  and  six, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  uitroduced  new 
laws,  and  religious  dispensations.  But,  however  these  prophets,  apostles, 
and  divine  lawgivers,  might  differ  in  peculiar  doctrines,  the  Mussulmaa 
believes  that  their  fondamental  tenets  Imve  been  always  the  same. 

The  Mahometan  believes  in  a  general  resurrection,  and  subsequent  judg- 
ment. When  any  one  is  laid  in  the  grave,  he  is  immediately  introduced  to 
Monker  and  Nakir,  the  black  examining  angels.  If  it  appear  that  his  deeds, 
but  more  especially  his  feith,  have  been  right,,  his  body  rests  in  peace,  and 
is  refreshed  with  the  air  of  paradise ;  if  not,  he  is  beat  on  the  temples  with 
iron  maces,  till  he  roar  so  loud,  that  he  ia  heard  by  every  being,  ezc^t 
men  and  genii ;  his  corpse  is  also  pressed  to  the  earth,  and,  till  theresor- 
lection,  it  is  stung  by  99  dragons.  The  soul  of  the  good  is  separated  from 
the  body  with  ease,  and  conveyed  to  its  mansion  in  paradise ;  the  soul  of 
the  bad  is  separated  firom  the  body  with  pain,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

Some  of  the  Mahometans  believe,  that  the  resurrection  will  be  entirely 
spiritual ;  others  ihat  it  will  be  entirely  corporeal.  The  former  n  the 
opinion  of  philosophers,  the  latter  only  of  a  particular  sect.  The  common 
and  established  notion  is  diffinrent  from  both ;  according  to  it,  both  lool 
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MdMy  ar»  toiw.  The  time  of  the  resurrection  ib  known  only  to  God ;, 
let  is  to  be  preceded  by  certain  signs.  To  detail  the  whole  of  these  woald 
liteifioafl.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  following:  The  decay  of  ftdth  is 
lajbegreast.  The  son  is  to  rise  in  the  west.  A  beast  of  deformed  shape,  and 
<f  jsMienae  eisey  is  to  rise  out  of  ihe  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Meldca,  or, 
m  MovnS  Sa£i^  or  ia  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  in  some  other  place.  Anti« 
Arirt  b  to  make  his  appearance.  Jesns  is  to  descend  to  the  earth,  embrace 
MahriimnfdMuan^  mtey  a  wife,  get  children,  and  kill  Antichrist  Gogand 
MaflDg  are  to  make  an  irmption  from  the  east.  The  earth  is  to  be  filled 
with  amcrfce.  The  moon  is  to  be  eclipsed.  Beasts  and  inonitnyA^  objecta 
are  to  speak ;  and  a  strong  wind  is  to  sweep  away  the  sonls  of  all  whose 
hsarts  have  a  grain  of  faidi;  The  trumpet  is  to  be  sounded  three  times. 
At  the  first,  called  the  blast  of  consternation,  the  mountains  will  be  levelled  ; 
At  Stan  will  fall  from  heaven  into  the  sea»  which  is  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and 
etery  creatare  will  be  struck  with  inexpressible  terror,  except  such  as  the 
geertncB'i  of  God  may  exempt  from  it.  At  the  second  blast,  which  may 
be  caQed  the  blast  of  annihilation,  every  being  except  God  himself,  heaven^ 
and  hell»  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  are  to  be  annihilated.  Between 
tbe  seoood  and  third  blast,  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  to  be  occupied  by 
a  «it^«a)  rain,  during  which  time,  the  dead  bodies  are  to  revive  and 
grsw  like  plants.  At  die  end  of  that  period,  the  angel  standing  upon  a 
led^  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  call  the  souls  of  all  men  fiom  every 
foarter ;  and  patting  them  into  his  trumpet,  is  to  blow  them  into  the  space 
between  hearen  and  earth.  Each  soul  is  to  repair  into  its  respective  body.' 
God,  at  last,  is  to  i^pear  in  judgment.  The  office  of  mediator,  which,  ia 
ihor  tiDss,  is  to  be  refused  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus,  is  to  be 
accepted  by  Mahomet.  The  books  will  be  opened,  and  the  recording 
aigeb  will  unfold  every  action  of  the  human  race.  The  balance  of  justice, 
of  vhidi  the  opposite  scales  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  heaven 
9ad  hell,  will  be  suspended ;  and  each  man's  fioe  will  be  determined,  ac- 
ending  to  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  evil  actions.  When  the  judg- 
aent  is  past,  both  parties  will  proceed  towards  the  bridge  al  Siraty  which 
ii  extended  over  hell ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  finer  than  a 
Wr,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  will  easily  be  passed  by  the 
li^bteoas ;  but  the  wicked  will  stumble  in  tbeir  passage,  and  fell  headlong 
isto  hell.  The  hell  of  Mahomet  is  divided  into  seven  apartments.  The 
int  to  be  occupied  by  wicked  Mahometans,  the  second  by  Jews,  the  third 
bf  CSirisdaiis,  the  fourth  by  Sabeans,  the  fifth  by  Magians,  the  sixth  by 
idshlers,  and  the  seventh  by  hypocrites,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fonoBs,  hare  never  had  any  religion.  All  these,  except  the  seventh  class, 
ifter  a  period  of  suffering,  sufficient  to  purify  them  from  their  sins,  will  be 
received  into  paradise.  The  hell  of  the  Mahometans  is  described  in  very 
atnng  ooloara*  The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  with  the  alternate  extremes 
of  hut  and  cold.  The  slightest  punishment  is,  to  have  shoes  of  fire,  so 
iBteBsely  hot  that  the  skull  will  boil  like  a  cauldron,  llie  good  will  pass 
oa  into  paradise,  an  immense  region,  containing  a  hundred  different  man- 
■on%  each  affording  a  different  degree  of  happiness,  according  to  the  com* 
^K^am  goodness  of  ito  inhabitants.  This  is  a  region  of  sensual  delights. 
The  earth  is  of  wheat,  flour,  musk,  or  saffron.  The  stones  are  the  most 
pndoas  gems.  The  buildings  and  trunks  of  trees  are  of  gold.  Tbe  tree, 
taha^  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet ;  its  branches  extend  to  the  man« 
Boa  of  erery  believer ;  it  voluntarily  bends  to  the  hands  of  sudi  as  yrish 
to  poll  from  it.    Besides  fruit  of  every  kind  that  can  be  imagined,  it  yields 
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every  tpeaes  of  deBcate  food ;  and  even  horses,  saddled,  and  ready  Ur  t 
moanted  by  each  as  wish  to  ride*  The  whole  of  paradise  is  intefsected  I 
tirera,  some  of  them  flowing  with  the  pfarest  water,  some  with  milk»  so4 
with  honev,  aad  some  with  wine.  Oiris  of  exquisite  beauty,  created  of  H 
finest  musk,  free  from  all  the  impmitifls  and  defeets  of  mortal  dames,  ^ 
continually  at  hand,  shut  up  in  hollow  pearis  no  less  than  120  mflee  i 
circmnferenee. 

The  Mahometan  belieyes  in  the  absolnte  predestination  of  all  tlmigi 
both  good  and  eril.  No  erent  can  be  aroided,  hastened,  or  protracted ;  a 
is  imrocably  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  not  to  li 
altered  by  the  counsels  or  designs  of  men. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  Mahometan  religi<m,  prayer  occupies  the  fin 
place.  *^  Prayer,"  ssys  Mahomet,  **  is  the  pillar  of  religion,  and  key  i 
paradise."  Every  Mussulman  is  enjoined  by  his  religion  to  pray  five  tinsi 
a  day ;  first,  before  sunrise  ;  second,  after  the  sun  hss  past  the  meridian 
diird,  before  sunset ;  fourth,  after  sunset,  before  the  twilight  be  ended 
and,  fifth,  before  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  In  praying,  they  turn  thd 
faces  towards  Mekka,  a  direction  which  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  a  mdi 
in  the  inside  of  their  mosques,  and  by  the  doors  in  the  galleries  of  diei 
steeples,  on  the  outside.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Mahometan  say  Id 
prayers,  he  must  accompsny  them  with  certmn  outward  ceremoniea.  H 
must  always  wash  before  he  enters  upon  that  duty ;  and  must  perfMv 
along  with  them  certain  gesticulations  wfaidi  cannot  easily  be  descrihed* 

Frequent  washings  constitute  a  part  of  the  practice  of  Mahommedaniflai 
since  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Mussulman,  that  **  the  practice  of  religion  1 
founded  on  cleanliness.*'  Their  washings  consist  either  of  total  immernoi 
or  of  the  washing  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  former  is  used  only  o 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  the  latter  is  used  in  common  cases,  and  i 
Tery  fr!equently  repeated. 

Circumcision,  though  not  enjoined  by  the  Korsn,  is  practised  by  the  Mil 
hometans,  as  an  ancient  divine  institution.  They  have  no  fixed  age  for  tli 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  but  generally  some  part  of  the  period  bs 
tween  six  years  of  age  and  sixteen. 

Another  practical  part  of  Mshommedanism,  is  the  giving  of  alms,  llii 
duty  is  not  left  altogether  to  the  choice  of  the  Mussulman;  several  acta  < 
chanty  are  strictly  commanded ;  their  extent  is  pointed  out,  and  their  pei 
formance  may  be  enforced.  Alms  of  a  voluntary  kind  are  encouraged,  b 
having  bestowed  on  them  a  great  share  of  religious  commendation. 

Fasting,  which  by  Mahomet  was  called  '<  the  gate  of  religion,"  is  b 
his  followers  divided  into  three  kinds,— the  restraining  of  the  belly  and  ath< 
parts  of  the  body  from  tiieir  desires ;  preserving  the  various  organs,  sac 
as  the  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  feet,  and  hands,  from  ofience ;  and  the  abstractio 
of  the  heart  from  worldly  concerns,  and  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  aervk 
of  the  Deity.  The  most  rigorous  and  most  important  fast,  made  incombet 
on  the  Mahometans,  lasts  during  the  month  Ramadan.  To  eat,  to  drink,  c 
to  be  in  company  with  women,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  during  tli 
whole  of  this  month,  is  accounted  the  greatest  impiety.  The  lunar  monc 
of  the  Mahometans  causes  this  fast  to  occur  periodically  in  every  aeaaon  < 
the  yesr ;  and,  when  it  happens  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  lon^  above  th 
horizon,  the  observance  may  be  accounted  no  inconsiderable  penance. 

Pilgrimage  to  Mekka,"}  The  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  u  another  pnustici 
dutv  of  the  Mahometan.  To  many  this  is  evidentiy  impracticable  ;  yi 
Mahomet  himself  declares,  that  a  ^ftt88ulIklan  who  Ins  neglected  it  migbi 
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wahitj,  4fie  in  tlie  Jewish  or  Cbistian  fiutfa.    The  eenadentiom 

tfaereforey  is  carefal  not  to  OTerlook  this  part  of  his  reHgioo.    He 

to  a  -village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka,  where  be  aenimei 

gvb  md  elmimcter  of  a  pilgrim.     Round  his  middle  is  wrapped  one 

ef  woollen  doth  ;  his  dionldeni  are  corered  with  another ;  his  head  is 

wad  an  bis  feet  are  put  a  kind  (tf  slippers,    llins  eqaipped,  he  pro« 


;  tettli0gfwlBwnMkadMJMteAt*.<lk» 

ttgm  the  chitf  oltfect  of  attmctton,  beqwae  It  anctoaw  the  Kaabtk    Hm 

of  Iiontto»  and  ■•  iBiraeaIoin»  thoivh  it  kee  not  Iwd  the  aiv 

to  the  JfehommHea  kgcnd,  by  Abrabeo^  who^ae  eyery  pspphet  OTiiPiiMi 

Hit  leboor  WM  not  rery  ffreel^  for  one  aeoonnt  Mqps  that  tiie 

the  Bcishbottrfaiff  mount  Armtet  to  the  spot  where  they  vera  to  be 

erery  mooataln  la  the  world  oontribated  ■omethliv  to  the  bolUttiv*  that  it  i 

aalL    8faDDpieattheplaaofthleedUleeia,itiaaaldtohaTebeeadeiifnedaadlaU 

M  byaalcaa  m  fiiiwage  than  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,on  this  aeeoont)  mifht  be  liMtaUed  at 

Free  Haaoae  i  and,  when  he  had  marked  oat  the  ground,  he  tavfht  Abraham  to  preooi 
by  Tirtne  of  which  the  Kaaba  built  ittelf.   AU  Bey  prefim  a  dUbrant  tradition,  and  a  !■« 
which  Jhdlttatca  Abraham'a  work,  butleavct  htan  mneh  to  dos  thettone  which  he 
>  fwliJBBi  grew  under  him  at  the  building  Increased  in  height,  and  it  any  reMonaUy  be  m^ 
wtth  UflB  alao ;  and  tlm  ttoDeB  for  the  edlfloe  came  out  miraoulonaly  tqnared  from  the 
plaeed  themaelTea  in  Iihmael*s  handa,  who  tranamltted  them  to  hit  telher.'  When  the 
■pletod,  Oehriel  told  him  that  the  building  waa  made  after  the  model  of  eerenethera  la 
Ihnt  it  earpaeaed them aU in exceUenee, being dcaigned for* the atattoa and raaideneeef 
Oeaail  ef  gimilnn  and  remiarion  of  dna ;  tlie  aeat  and  manalon  of  the  moot  elect  lineage  timt  ever 
lad  heea  or  ahnuM  be  created,  who  were  to  publish  and  |wopagate  tlie  law  of  Ood.'    The  ebieng 
te  wUdh  tide  Moalera  aanstuary  stands  it  290  paoet  hmg^  and  800  bread;  and  it  Conned  by  • 
he  pBlnrs  of  which  itand  in  a  qoadrnple  row,  unltod  al  the  top  by  pointed  arehtik 
la  about  90  feet  In  hdght,  and  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  In  thidinesa.    Seam  el 
of  wUte  BDarble,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  common  atone  from 
The  j^Oara  of  this  colonnade  are  said  to  be  560  In  number,  along  tfm  whole  of 
fttHu  the  ardiet.    Many  of  theae  are  lighted  erery  night*  and  all  ef  Umm 
of  Wanwdhan.    Between  erery  three  or  four  oolomna  ttandi  an  octi^onal  ono)  four 
Not  any  two  baaae  or  capitalt  are  exactly  aUke ;  meat  of  them  are  of  ooarae  Sanwaa 
nd  n  fbw  of  them  belong  to  Oreciao  ordem    Thto  temple  hM  been  often  ruined  and 
It  contalne  few  antlqultiea  or  ancient  Inscriptlona.    Parta  of  the  wallearepeintod»ths 
_^  ef  tte  eokNmedea  are  pared,  end  seren  canaeways  lead  from  them  to  the  CeoAa  In  the  eaiilv^ 
irtUi  la  an  oUonir  ■"Mri^c  structure,  eighteen  paces  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  from  tliirty-Sfe  to 
[       frrtyfretfatheiglit,conatructedofgTey  Mekka  atone,  in  laive  blocks  of  different  sliea.  Joined 
I       fes  wy  fungb  mamier,  and  with  bad  oemeot    Ita  roof  being  flat,  it  has  at  a  diatanee  the 
I       tf  nperfeeC  cube.    It  has  only  one  door,  aeren  feet  from  the  ground,  whidi  la  opened  but  two  or  three 
itette  fhe  ye«r«    At  the  N.R  comer  of  the  Kaaba,  near  the  door,  it  the  feaMut  btaek  ttomsi  it  li 
tf  aa  oral  form,  about  teren  indiee  of  diameter,  and  looks  aa  If  It  had  been  broken  Into  pleeae  by  • 
,  and  then  united  i^pdn ;  It  appears  like  a  lara,  or  roleanle  basalt,  oontaininff  aaveral 
of  a  wUtiah  and  of  a  yellowish  substance  ;  but  Its  general  oolonr  is  new—lor  U 
hiridenee  to  bare  been  white— a  deep  reddish  colour  approadilng  to  blaek.    It  te  surrounded  by  a 
of  oenent,  more  than  two  Inches  broad,  which  aerrea  to  support  the  detached  pieeee  ef  the 
;  ani  both  fhe  stone  and  Its  compoaltlon  border  are  Indneed  by  a  sUrer  ring,  broader  betow  than 
afeodded  wIthaflTernaila.   Hie  atone  has  been  worn  to  Ita  preaent  anriaee  by  the  milUena 
tftsudma  nnd  klaecs  It  has  reoalred.  One  tradition  aOrms  that,  of  all  the  materials  which  had  amami 
Ihd  {jfer  we  mimt  use  the  artire  verb),  this  stone  wes  the  only  one  which  was  not  empkvyed,  beiagt  It 
hfetapneiimiiif,  atow  in  looking  for  its  plaoa  ;  that  upon  this  it  began  to  apeak  and  lament  ita  ati^ 
frrtaam,  wl>eieat  Abraham  was  mored  to  compaasion,  and,  to  console  it,  declared  that  it  shonid  one 
d^to  held  ta  grMtrr  veneration  than  all  the  rest    It  is  not  impossible  that  this  tale  may  hare  bees 
femafed,  with  ite  appendant  ceremony,  to  fit  a  well  known  text  of  scripture,  in  the  same  spirit  thai 
M^mdooaly  aobatftuted  a  reading  for  Paradete  which  shonid  suit  the  Arabian  Impostor.    The 
piMhfe  which  Abraham  conferred  upon  the  comer  stone  was,  that  all  pilgrims  should  Ussit  j  and  ift 
Isibsaildeeed,  they  say,  ao  often  that,  from  having  been  white,  it  ia  now  black.    All  Bey  telle  s 
dfltouHt  tain.    *  We  belleTe,'  he  aaya, '  that  this  miraculous  stone  was  a  transparent  hyacinth,  hroqghl 
fremheareaie  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  a  pledge  of  his  dirinity,  and  that  being  tonehed  by 
fli  tepoM  irnnian  U  became  Mack  and  opaque.*    A  wUder  fiction  makes  It  the  pledge  of  the  belief 
•HA  m  eeAen  of  aplritaal  beings  confessed  to  their  Creator,  when  he  denmnded  of  them  if  he  wip 
Htttih' Ooi, nt the  moment  of  their  creation.    They  answered,  <Yesi*  and  the  answer,  in  somn 
form,  was  depoeited  In  the  centre  of  this  stone,  that  Its  testimony  at  the  last  JudgaMut  might 
who  hnf«  apeetntlMd  from  their  feith.    *  Verilj,'  aays  Mohammed,  ■  it  shall  be  callid 
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produced  in  the  most  perfect  state,  it  b  seldom  used  by  the  inhabitants  s 
they  Buppoee  it  to  have  a  heating  quality  by  which  the  blood  is  injured. 
The  busbs  of  the  beans,  slightly  roasted,  and  pounded,  are  prefeired*    The 
taate  is  more  like  that  of  tea  than  coffee.     In  the  different  countries  of  the 
^ast,  the  infusion  of  coffee  is  always  used  without  dther  sugar  or  milk^ 
The  bread  made  use  of  by  the  common  people  is  of  a  kind  of  millet,  cal]<x] 
dkourrcu    It  is  prepared  with  grease,  oil,  butter^  or  camel's  milk.     By 
strangers  it  is  reckoned  very  unpalatable.     In  some,  places  bread  is  made 
pf  barley.     The  mode  of  preparation  is  little  different  from  that  which  prek- 
vails  in  some  parts  of  the  idghlands  of  Scotland.     Notwithstanding  th«r 
knowledge. of  mills,  grain  is.  dways  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  a  custom  which 
may  proceed  either  from  prejudice,  or  from  some  supposed  excellence  of 
the  flour  prepared  in  the  latter  manner.     Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  the  common  articles  of  food  are  puke,  milk,  and 
kiemakf  or  whipped  cream.     Animal  food  might  easily  be  procured ;  bat^ 
as  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome  in  a  warm  country,  they  sel- 
dom eat  of  it.     Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  species ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  use  frequently  this  kind  of  food.    Mahomet  foihade 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors :  but,  as  he  could  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecility,  which  renders  them  desirable,  hie 
precept  has  .been  but  partially  obeyc^L     Many  Arabians  use  spiritnoiia 
liquors  in  private  with  much  freedom.     Others  procure  a  species  of  in- 
toxioatioh  by  smoking  the  dried  leares  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  hatchich, 
which  elevates  the  spirite.     The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  a  custom  almost 
nniversal :  but  opium  is  not  chewed,  as  among  the  Turks :  in  its  place^ 
the  heii»  called  kaad  has  been  substituted ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taate  is 
very  disagreeable.     Niebuhr  supposed  it  to  be  unfriyourable  to  sleep,  and 
to  hare  a  parching  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  being  unknown,  literuy 
amusements  little  studied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  pasaea 
his  time  in  a  manner  which,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
him  as  their  tyrant ;  who  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensiia]  ; 
and  who  frequently  desire  his  absence,  that  they  may  be  under  less  re- 
straint. When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  the  coffee-house,  or  to  the  marked 
where  he  meets  with  others,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  give  or  to  receive  entertainment.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
were  not  the  public  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  prevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Mahommedan  coun- 
try, intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  and,  consequently,  is  much  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exerdse  of  the  social  feelings. 

Costume f  4rc.]  To  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  habits  and  charac*' 
ier  of  the  Arabs,  we  extract  the  following  from  Burckhardt : — "  The 
women  cover  their  frices,  as  in  Egypt,  'wi£  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
there  are  two  holes  worked  for  the  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
face  may  be  seen ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  the  whole.  They  all  wear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
which  is  put  on  with  much  grace ;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  fiEices  is  ob- 
twned,  the  illusion  is  soon  dispelled ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  ugly, 
with  lemon -coloured  complexions,  like  the  men.  Their  fiaces  and  their 
hands,  which  are  daubed  all  orcT  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow,  present  a 
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Mjgbtfal   pielnre  to  strangers ;  but  emtom  has  made  them  consider  Aia 

paiatifig  as  a  fliirn  of  beanty.     I  Raw  some  who  had  a  ring  passed  ihroagh 

the  cartilago  of  the  nose,  which  hung  down  upon  their  upper  lip.     All  the 

«natten  1  aaw,  had  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  very  fine  eyes;  but  their 

hslhnr  f^heeks,  painted  of  a  greenish  yelldw,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 

hani^  the  janmdice.    Thdr  noses  are  regulaf,  but  they  have  large  months* 

Tliey  speak  rery  well,  and  express  themselves  with  great  feeling.     The]^ 

ngiavie  indelible  drawings  upon  their  skin,  and  stain  their  eyelids  blacky 

tkeir  faeth  jetlbw,  and  their  lips,  feet,  and  hands,  of  a  red  tile  colour,  like 

the  Egyptians,  sLnd  with  The  Saitte  materials.     Th^b  dress  consists  of  an 

BBmease  pantaloon,  diaft  descends  intd  their  slippers,  or  half-boots,  of  yel- 

bw  leather,  and  b  comp'oised  of  Indian  striped  cotton.     The  pdofer  sort 

w«r  them  of  bine  cloth.     They  have,  besides,  a  shift  of  a  siz»  and  form 

ihe  moBt  extravagant.     It  is  composed  of  two  square  cloths,  six  l\eet  long 

ftid  five  broad,  which  are  united  at  the  upper  part,  except  an  opebing  hi 

the  nnddle,  to  pass  the  head  through,     llie  lower  corners  are  cut  out 

tboet  seren  inches,  like  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  so  that  what  wa6  before 

iii  an^  becomes  a  hollow  slope.     These  slopes  are  both  sewed ;  but  the 

lower  part  and  the  sides  remain  open  from  top  to  bottom.    The  rich  wear 

tkese  sfaifbs  made  of  slight,  striped  silk  tissue,  as  fine  as  gauise,  which 

evoKs  irom  Egjrpt,  and  gather  them  in  plaits  on  each  side  upon  the 

AMders,  hinding  them  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.     Above  these  they 

wear  a  caftan  of  India  cotton.     I  never  saw  them  wear  any  other  oma- 

neat  upon  the  head  than  a  handkerchief;  but  they  put  rings  and  bracelets 

apon  their  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  like  the  women  in  other  Mussul- 

BBi  eona  tries.     The  Bedouin  women,  or  those  that  live  in  the  interior  of 

die  country,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  have  for  their  only  coe- 

a  la^e  shift  of  blue  stuff;  a  clotJi  of  a  coquelicot  colour  upon  their 

;  a  very  large  cloak,  or  black  veil,  of  wool ;  some  rings,  bracelets, 

nd  a  few  other  jewels.     The  costume  of  the  men  at  Mekka  is,  as  in 

Egypt,  conipoaed  of  a  benish,  or  extevior  caftan,  bound  with  a  belt,  a  shirt, 

fawen,  and  babouches,  or  slippers ;  but  thb  is  the  dress  of  persons  in 

phce,  merdianta,  and  those  employed  about  the  temple,  &c.     The  lower 

paopie  haTei  hardly  ever  more  than  a  shirt  and  drawers.     The  Bedouin 

Ard)  wears  commonly  a  large  cloak  without  sleeves  over  his  tunir^  made 

sf  a  tisane  of  coarse  wool,  or  of  a  slight  cloth,  both  sides  of  which  are 

Ae,  and  commonly  with  alternate  stripes  of  brown  and  white,  each  a  foot 

braad.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wear  red  caps  and  turbans ;  but  the 

Bedomns  do  not :  they  cover  their  heads  with  a  handkerchief,  striped  yel- 

hwj  red,  and  black,  folded  diagonally  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  simply 

ftrown  upon  the  head ;  so  that  two  of  the  angular  pmnts  fall  before  the 

duolders,  and  the  other  behind  the  neck  upon  the  back.     Those  that  are 

lidi  wear  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  round  the  head,  above  the  handkerchief, 

b  the  form  of  a  turi^ ;  but  the  poor  go  almost  naked.     With  the  excep- 

tioA  of  those  employed  about  the  temple,  and  a  small  number  of  merchants, 

the  people  go  always  armed.     The  arms  that  are  most  common  are :  the 

hige  curved  knife,  halbert,  lance,  mace,  and  some  few  guns.     The  knives 

htve  iheaths  of  a  most  singular  form  ;  for,  independent  of  the  space  occa* 

^  by  the  blade,  it  is  prolonged  about  a  foot,  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 

tenahucted  by  a  ball,  or  some  other  ornament,  more  or  less  carved.     It  is 

ha^  obliquely  before  the  body,  the  handle  towards  the  left  side,  with  the 

pobit  upvwds ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the  right  arm  is  greatly  impeded 

by  tins  position,  which  is  maintained  by  force  of  custom.     So  true  is  it, 
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tbat  men  of  all  rankg  aad  oomitrieB  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fiMluicNi* ,, 
/Some  Arabs  cany  axes,  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  others  go  armed  witlia ,, 
sticky  fiFe  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  botUm  \ 
of  it.  The  horsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  omameateA 
with  a  toft  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  b^iy  ^. 
also  armed  with  a  small  point,  which  the  besrer  sticks  perpendicularly  at  ^ 
the  ground  when  he  alights*  I  saw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  with  m 
word  and  shield :  the  former  was  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  metal^ 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  (those  of  the  latter  sobstanoe  * 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  cairings*  They  were  abo«S  *' 
a  foot  broad*  The  people  of  the  country  assured  me,  that  the  ceremoniea  ^ 
of  marriages  and  births  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feasts  or  rejoiciii|p^  * 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  see  any  celebrated.  latcsw  ^ 
ments  take  place  without  any  ceremony.  They  carry  the  body  to  the  fo«(  *^ 
of  the  Kaaba,  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  for  ^' 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  th*  '^ 
corpse  to  biuy  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.  There  are  a  number  oi  ^ 
hand-barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  in  ^' 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  family  of  the  deceased^  ^ 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  ordinary  habit,  without  the  least  * 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  pall.  After  tlie  interment,  tliey  bring  ^ 
the  barrow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it.  I  remarked,  that  in  att  ^ 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  incisions  upon  eadh.  '^ 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adorned  *^ 
with  this  fine  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  lai^ge  scars.  Having  inquired  of  H 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  it  < 
was  to  make  themselves  bleed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  whicli  * 
they  declared  themselves  slaves  of  the  house  of  God.  But  the  truth  is,  'i 
that  it  is  fashion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  apoa  it  ^ 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings,  or  the  nose-rings  « 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements.**  i 
Govemment.'Jl  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  firom  <: 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by  ) 
affection  than  authority ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  ttap^  < 
are  unconfined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independence 
prevails  among  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  other  < 
people  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  tribe  ; 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the  < 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  common 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  to  , 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monardiies  prevail ;  such  are 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen) ;  of  the  imam  of  Mascat ;  , 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut.  Their  official  power  is  almost  absolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  people  oblige  them  to  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Religion,']  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savage 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  much  the  same* 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the 
moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresistible  power.  The 
Ueiogs  who,  in  his  imagination,  inhabit  the  heavens^  differ  firom  men  only 
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ii  Aat  Atff  mt%  mate  o^le  of  obtaining  the  oljecU  of  fimr  dnin,  and 
m  not  flo^cct  to  daath  or  banian  diaeaseii.  To  ensure  the  protection  and 
fatomagie  of  thaw  Imaginary  deitiee,  the  trembling  Totary  pnimrat  the 
■MBS  that  are  fonnd  effioacions  with  earthly  potentates.  He  proatntea 
imadf  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfeetioosy  and 
Mhes  them  with  oontinved  adnlation ;  he  sabjects  himself  to  nseless  pri* 
iBliaBs,  and  fierfornis  freqwsnt,  pamfnl,  and  ezpensiye  ceremonies,  thiow* 
faf  away  hie  sobstance  in  manilestation  of  their  hononr.  Solidtode  b  the 
tigdation  of  his  condnct,  as  it  regards  his  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
f&mn,  beoig  intimately  coanected  with  his  own  interest,  is  consideied  na 
fnoi  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  towards  the  DiTinity,  and  the  law 
sf  merais,  tberefore,  forma  but  asmall  part  of  the  religions  code  of  any  bar* 
knas  aalioii.  Sabianism— the  adoration  of  the  son,  moon,  and  stars-^waa 
mriy  Affaacd  tlirovgh  Arabia;  and  the  famoos  JKaabaf  or  temple  of 
MeHnij  waa,  frona  the  remotest  antiqnity,  the  depository  oi  idols  and  images, 
aid  hdd  ia  great  Teneration  by  the  Arabians.  Besides  the  Sabians,  thoa 
a«e  ia  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  nnmber  of  Magians, 
fmnt  and  Christians,  and  also  some  Pagan  Arabs,  who  believed  neither  a 
paesod  nor  a  resarrection  to  come,  bat  attributed  the  origin  of 
to  natare,  and  their  dissolution  to  age.  These  different  sects  were 
sDowed  to  eiect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ae* 
eonfiag  to  his  faith.  This  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  long  distinguished 
Aabia,  and  that  country  was  &mons  as  the  prolific  mother  of  heresies* 
Bat  whh  tba  spread  of  Islamism,  t<4eration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
Ae  population  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.  At  the  pre* 
ant  day,  howoTor,  the  religi^m  ai  Mahomet  is  by  no  means  professed  there 
ia  its  or^iinal  parity.  It  has  split  into  yarious  eects,  the  chief  of  which 
am  the  SanniteB  and  Zeidites.  The  former  have  corrupted  the  simplicity 
sf  Bflahoramodanism,  and  converted  it  mto  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  supeiw 
nitioas  cevemonies.  They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
lh^  inipate  »niTai^lMi ;  and  the  posterity  of  theee  saints  are  dignified  with 
ihe  title  of  sheikh,  and  are  treated  widi  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
ihsi  ibhUihIii  of  their  pre^^ts.  The  Zeidites  have  neither  saints,  nor  der- 
SM,  nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayen  and  ceremonies.  They 
am  excfaadod  by  lSae  Sunnites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 

Kin  of  tlua  aect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  shereef  of  Mekka 
^arauasion  to  visit  the  holy  city.  At  the  time  recorded  in  the  historical 
CfBion  id  this  artide,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
ff  Xe^ad^  and  has  propagated  widely  throughout  all  Arabia.  The  tenets 
sf  dda  aect  axe  those  of  £e  Koran,  which  they  say  was  written  in  heavea 
hf  the  angels.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  but  all  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
heaielaiuam  are  to  be  r^ected.  While  they  admit  that  Mahomet  was  a 
pn^iet,  they  denoanee,  as  idolatrous,  therdigious  homage  paid  to  him  by 
dtt  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.  In  short,  they 
rigidly  proscribe  all  saint  worship,  and  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony 
ar  poa^  The  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
the  tenitoriea  of  the  shereef  of  Mekkaand  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
lad  the  Jews  9re  still  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  particularly  on 
Ae  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  maintain  inviolate  their  religion 
ladindepandanee. 

Mahemmedanum.2  Afl  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedaniam,  and 
m  it  atiQ  pi«vidb  there  nnder  various  modifications,  we  think  it  proper  to 
fS^T9  ia  tfaia  ^bce  a  sumvi^  of  its  leading  doctrines*— The  follower  of 

IV.  2  H 
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pffodnc^  in  tbe  moat  perfed  8tate»  U  b  seldom  used  by  tbe  inhabitaitta  s 
they  Boppose  it  to  have  a  heating  quality  by  which  the  blood  is  iiijxuedL 
The  hofiks  of  the  beans,  slightly  roasted,  and  pounded,  are  prefieirecL     The 
taste  is  more  lU&e  that  of  tea  tlwa  Go£fee.     In  the  different  conntries  of  the 
^ast,  the  infusion  of  coffee  ia  always  used  without  dther  sugar  or  milk. 
The  bread  made  ose  of  by  the  common  people  is  of  a  kind  of  millet,  called 
dhourra*    It  is  prepared  widi  grease,  oil,  butter,  or  camel's  milk.      By 
atrangerB  it  is  reckoned  very  unpalatable.     In  some,  places  bread  ia  lEmda 
pf  barley.     The  mode  of  preparation  is  little  difiersBt  from  that  which  sparer 
vails  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Notwithstanding  tbar 
knowledge. of  mills,  grain  is  idways  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  a  enstoni  mrfakh 
may  proceed  other  from  prejudice,  or  from  some  supposed  excellence  oi 
the  flour  prepared  in  the  latter  manner.     Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  the  common  articles  of  food  are  puke,  milky  mad 
kiemaky  or  whipped  cream.     Animal  food  might  easily  be  procured  ;  hmt, 
as  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome  in  a  warm  country,  they  ael- 
dom  eat  of  it.     Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  speciea ;  and 
the.  inhabitantB  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  use  frequently  this  kind  of  food.    Mahomet  forbade 
bis  followers  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liqumv :  but,  as  he  conld  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecility,  udiich  renders  them  desirable*  bk 
precept  has  .been  but  partially  obeycMi.     Many  Arabians  use  spiritooas 
liquors  in  private  with  much  freedom.     Others  procure  a  spedeo  of  ixt- 
ftoxioatilm  by  smoking  tbe  dried  leares  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  hagchickf 
whidi  eleTates  the  spirits.     The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  a  custom  almost 
nniTeiaal :  but  opium  is  not  chewed,  as  among  the  Turks :  in  its  plaoe^ 
the  heib  called  kaad  has  been  substituted ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taste  is 
very  disagreeable.     Niebuhr  supposed  it  to  be  unfisvourable  to  sleep,  and 
to  have  a  parching  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

Tlie  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  being  unknown,  Utenry 
amusements  little  studied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  passes 
hk  time  in  a  manner  whidi,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
him  as  their  tyrant ;  nviio  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensual ; 
and  who  ftequentiy  desire  hu  absence,  that  they  may  be  under  less  re- 
straint. When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  the  coffee-house,  or  to  the  maikeC» 
where  he  meets  with  otiiers,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  give  or  to  receive  entertainment.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
were  not  the  public  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  prevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Mahommedan  coon- 
try,  intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  and,  conseqnentiy,  is  much  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
frx>m  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exercise  of  the  social  feelings. 

Coshtmey  fj^J}  To  conclude  thk  general  view  of  the  habits  and  charac* 
ter  of  the  Arabs,  we  extract  the  following  from  Burckhardt: — **^  Tbe 
women  cover  their  fiaces,  as  in  Egypt,  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
there  are  two  holes  worked  for  the  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
face  may  be  seen ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  the  whole.  They  all  wear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
which  is  put  on  witii  much  grace ;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  feces  k  ob- 
tained, the  illusion  k  soon  dispelled ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  agly^ 
with  lemon-colourpd  complexions,  like  the  men.  Their  fiaces  and  their 
hands,  which  are  daubed  all  orer  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow,  present  ft 
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mnind  them  of  their  social  dntias.  The  mosi  ancmt  mmur 
which  are  kiiowii»  are  oq  pardbineii^  in  the  Cafic  character  of  tihe 
hmgnagft  The  modem  maunscripts  are  in  the  Niakhi  mode  ni 
pafMT  cnnoBsly  i»^Mved  from  ailk»  and  polished  to  the  higheit 
of  beeiwty.  The  copy  which  is  most  admired  for  the  character  of 
mg  and  emheHishnients,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sultan 
Myawn  the  Gieat»  and  is  preserred  in  the  Museum  Kiwlittyimniin^  al 
laase^  In  every  pnUic  library  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  tianscripts  of 
ihi  Konm:  as  the  Mnsdmaas  have  generally  prohibited  the  Christiana 
fcam  the  nae  af  it,  meet  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  taken  in  battle* 
linqr  9i  them  bekm^  to  princes,  and  are  theref<»e  of  exquisite  beauty. 
8bb»  oC  those  which  formerly  were  in  the  posseesioa  of  Tippoo  Saltan 
ant  ef  peculiar  elegance.'* 

Lm^gmage^2  'I'here  were  two  leading  dialects  prevalent  in  Arabia 
Mms  the  time  of  Mahooiet,  namely,  that  of  the  Hamyarites  or  Home- 
'^  hkh  pvevailed  in  Yemen  and  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Koreishitsaf 
pravi^led  in  the  country  round  Mekka.  The  first  bore,  aa  hm 
Msoeably  oonjectured,  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Ethiopic;  which, 
lespedSy  approaches'to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  more  nearly  than 
the  AhInc  of  the  Koiaa.  The  second,  being  that  which  Mahomet  bini'- 
isif  spolte,  and  oonsequently  the  dialect  of  die  Koran,  and  which  is  in 
book  caSed  the  perspicuous  and  dear  Arabic,  became,  with  bis  reli- 
vnveiaal  tfaron^iont  the  Mahommedan  world ;  the  other  dialects 
incorporated  with  it,  or  gradually  foiling  into  disuse.  Like 
al  kaguagee,  however,  that  are  widely  diffiised,  it  has  experienced  many 
and  at  this  day  the  present  Arabic  is  said  to  differ  as  ^nch 
the  Aiahic  of  the  Koran  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin ;  but  the 
Arabs,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  still  use  it  in 
correspondence  and  literary  composition.  In  harmony  and  energy, 
ihi  Aiahie  in  said  to  excel,  and  its  riclmess  with  respect  to  word^  exceeds 
al  elher  famgoages*  The  Arabs  represent  it  as  so  copious  that  no  man 
can  be  a  perfect  master  of  it  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  as  in- 
of  Hs  hurariance,  they  allege  that  it  has  4  thousand  terins  to  ex- 
9wordj  five  hundred  for  Hon,  two  hundred  for  serpent^  &c.  In  con- 
of  bdog  the  language  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabic  has  been  dififosed 
sfw  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth  than  any  other.  It  is  studied,  and 
mdeistood,  if  not  spoken,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks 
<f  the  Ganges ;  and  from  the  steppes  on  the  Volga  to  the  conntries  on 
iIb  N%er.  Hiroughout  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  also,  and  tbe  whole  of 
flUBy,  together  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  fieor  as  Madagascar,  it 
hm  been  prevalent.  This  vast  extension  may  be  one  great  cause  of  ita 
eopDOBnesa,  as  it  is  of  its  diversity  of  dialects  and  pconunciatioo,  so  that 
Ae  IsBguage  of  one  province  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
r.  The  dialect  of  the  highlaoders  of  Yemen,  from  their  little  inter- 
with  strangers,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  language  of 

me  Komt* 

LeUersS^  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  writmg  in  some  sort  of  charao- 
teia  was  known  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period :  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
Mtriarch  Job  (diap.  xix.  23).  The  Hamyaric  character  is  supposed  to 
am  been  tbe  most  andent  used  in  Asia ;  but  it  had  so  far  fallen  into 
dbme,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  no  person  could  be  found  able  to 
decypher  an  Hamyanc  inscription  found  at  Samarcand.  Sale  calb  this 
diaracter  Al  Mosnad  from  the  mutual  di*pendence  and  connection  of  the 
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tint  men  of  all  Tanks  nd  ooimtries  are  subject  to  the  ca[inces  of  fiwhiiMi 
j>ome  Araba  cany  axes,  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  others  go  armed  with  i 
sticky  five  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  botton 
of  it.  The  horsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  omamentofl! 
with  a  toffc  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  bein| 
also  armed  with  a  small  point,  whicii  the  bearer  sticks  perpendicalarly  ■ 
the  ground  when  he  alights*    I  saw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  with  i 

word  and  shield :  the  formo'  was  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  aietal, 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  (those  of  the  latter  substaiioa 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  earyings.    They  were  abo«t 
a  foot  broad*     The  people  of  the  country  assured  me,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  marriages  and  births  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feasts  or  r«joicing% 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  see  any  celebrated*     Inter* 
ments  take  place  without  any  ceremony*    They  carry  the  body  to  the  foot 
of  the  ICaaba,  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  §&r 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canouical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  the 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.     There  are  a  number  of 
hand-barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  a 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
who  place  die  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  ordinary  habit,  without  the  least 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  pall.    After  the  interment,  they  bring 
the  barrow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it.    I  remarked,  that  in  all 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  incisions  upon  each 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adorned 
with  this  fine  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  laige  scars*     Having  inquired  oC 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  it 
was  to  make  themselves  bleed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  which 
they  declared  themselves  slaves  of  the  house  of  God.     But  the  truth  is, 
that  it  is  fashion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings,  or  the  nose-ringi 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements." 

Government,']  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  fron 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by 
affection  than  authority ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  st^ 
are  unconfined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independence 
prevails  among  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  other 
people  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  tribe 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  common 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  to 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarchies  prevail ;  such  aro 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen) ;  of  the  imam  of  M ascat ; 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadn- 
maut*  Their  official  power  is  almost  absolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  people  oblige  them  to  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Religion,']  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savaga 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endear 
yours  to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  much  the  same* 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the 
moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresistible  power*  Ths 
beings  who,  in  lus  imagination,  inhabit  the  heavens,  differ  from  men  only 
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M  tkt  chegr  en  more  o^le  of  obtaimiig  tto  oljecU  of  theb  denre,  and 
WB  not  sabject  to  diath  or  hnmaii  diseMes.  To  eiuarethe  protection  aiul 
fMrooagB  of  tfaaw^lmaginary  deities,  the  trenbling  votary  inmoes  the 

that  are  found  efficacioas  with  earthly  potentates.     He  pioetratea 

^  bafiwB  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfections,  and 
them  with  continved  adulation ;  he  subjects  himself  to  useless  pri* 
and  performs  finqwsnt,  painful,  and  expensive  ceremonies,  throw* 
substance  in  manifestation  of  their  honour.  Solicitude  in  the 
a^pdatum  of  his  conduct,  as  it  regards  his  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
fbDowB,  being  intimaldy  coanected  with  his  own  interest,  is  considered  na 
ymof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  towards  the  Divinity,  and  the  law 
af  BMnJay  tberefdMre,  forme bnt  asmall  part  of  the  religious  code  of  any  bar* 
hansas  nalioii.  Sabianism— the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars— was 
flvly  diffoaed  through  Arabia;  and  the  famous  Kaaba^  or  temple  of 
^*  '[kByWaa,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  depository  ofidok  and  images, 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabians.  Besides  the  Sabians,  there 
in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  number  of  Magians, 

and  Christians,  and  also  some  Pagan  Arabs,  who  believed  neither  a 
pasaed  nor  a  resurrection  to  come,  but  attributed  the  origin  of 

to  natare,  and  their  dissolution  to  age.  These  different  sects  were 
to  erect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ae* 
to  his  fidth.  Hiis  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  long  distinguished 
Arabia,  and  that  country  was  &mous  as  the  prolific  mother  of  heresies. 
Bat  with  the  qiread  of  Iskunism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  pafradation  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.  At  the  pre* 
aeat  day,  bowever,  the  religion  ai  Mahomet  is  by  no  means  professed  there 
ia  its  oriiginal  purity.  It  has  split  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
am  the  Saonitee  and  2«eidites.  The  former  have  corrupted  the  simplicity 
of  BAahoranaedanism,  and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  supeiw 
stitioua  ceremonies.  They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
they  innpute  miracles ;  and  the  posterity  of  tfaeae  saints  are  dignified  with 
die  title  of  aheikh,  and  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
of  their  pre^^ts.    The  Zeidites  have  neithier  saints,  nor  der- 

nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayen  and  ceremonies.  They 
are  exdnded  by  die  Sunnites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
|i%riiHi  of  this  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  dbereef  of  Mekka 
ftr  pfBwnsfiimi  to  visit  the  holy  city.  At  the  time  recorded  in  the  luBtorical 
lEvnon  of  this  article,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  theprovioca 
if  Niedfed,  and  has  propagated  widely  throughout  all  Arabia.  The  tenets 
of  tUs  aect  are  those  <tf  the  Koran,  which  tluBy  say  was  written  in  heaven 
by  the  ang^s.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  bnt  all  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
hoBetaniani  are  to  be  r^ected.  Whfle  they  admit  that  Mahomet  viras  a 
pnphot,  they  denounce,  as  idolatrous,  the  religious  h<Mnage  paid  to  him  by 
the  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.  In  short,  they 
i%idly  proacribe  all  saint  worriiip,  and  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony 
ar  ponq>«  The  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
dba  temt<wies  of  the  shereef  of  Mekka  and  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
lad  die  Jews  are  still  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  particularly  on 
Ae  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  maintain  inviolate  their  religion 
aadadqiendance. 

MahommiUUiMm.^  M  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedanism,  and 
m  it  atiU  previols  there  under  various  modifications,  we  think  it  proper  to 
give  in  tins  place  a  aumwary  of  its  leading  doctrines^^i-The  follower  of 

IV.  2  H 
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that  meo  of  all  Taoktf  aad  ooimtries  are  subject  to  die  ca[inces  of  fiHluoii. 
/Some  Arabs  cany  axes,  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  others  go  armed  with  a 
stick,  fire  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  bottom 
of  it.     The  horsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  ornamented 
with  a  toft  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  beti^ 
also  armed  with  a  small  point,  which  the  besrer  sticks  perpendiculariy  in 
the  ground  when  he  alights.    I  saw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  with  a 
word  and  shield :  the  former  was  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  metal, 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  (those  of  the  latter  substance 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  eairings.    They  were  about 
a  foot  broad*     The  people  of  the  country  assured  me,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  marriages  and  binhs  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feasts  or  rejoicingi^ 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  see  any  celebrated.     Inter- 
ments  take  place  without  any  ceremony.    They  cany  the  body  to  the  foot 
of  the  ICaaba,  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  fer 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  the 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.     There  are  a  number  of 
hand-barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  in 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  oidinaiy  habit,  without  the  least 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  pall.    After  tbe  interment,  they  bring 
the  barrow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it.    I  remarked,  that  in  all 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  incisions  upon  each 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adorned 
with  this  fine  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  large  scars.     Haying  inquired  of 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  it 
was  to  make  themselves  bleed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  which 
they  declared  themselves  slaves  of  the  house  of  God.     But  the  truth  ia, 
that  it  is  fashion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  opon  it 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings,  or  the  nose-ringa 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements." 

Gavemment.'Jl  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by 
affection  than  authority ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  stepa 
are  unconfined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independence 
prevails  among  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  other 
people  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  tribe 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  conmnon 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  bis  electors,  and  liable  to 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarcliies  prevail ;  such  are 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen) ;  of  the  imam  of  Maacat ; 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut.  Their  official  power  is  almost  absolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  people  oblige  them  to  exerdse  their  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Religion. 2  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savage 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea* 
TOUTS  to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  much  the  same. 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the 
moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresistible  power.  The 
beings  who,  in  lus  imagination,  inhabit  the  heavens,  differ  from  men  only 
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10  that  Amf  mtB  mofe  o^Mble  of  obtniiiiig  the  oljecU  of  dielr  6eAn^  and 
are  oot  mbject  to  daath  or  hmnaa  diseaaefi.     To  eomire  the  ptotection  and 
patronage  of  then  Imaginary  deities,  the  trembling  Totary  panoes  the 
means  ^t  are  found  effioacioos  with  earthly  potentates.     He  proatratet 
himeelf  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggeratea  their  perfections,  and 
soothes  them  with  oontinned  adulation ;  ha  subjects  himself  to  useless  pri« 
▼ationa,  and  performs  freqaent,  pabfnl,  and  expensiye  ceremonies,  throw* 
ing  away  his  substance  in  manifestation  of  their  honour.    Solicitude  in  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct,  as  it  regards  his  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
fl^owa»  being  intimatdy  connected  with  his  own  interest,  is  considered  no 
proof  «f  the  sinc«ity  of  his  professions  towards  the  DiTinity,  and  the  law 
of  morals,  therefore,  forma  but  asmall  part  of  the  religious  code  of  any  bar* 
barons  nation.  Sabianism — ^the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars-^waa 
early  diffused  through  Arabia;   and  the  famous  Kaaba^  or  temple  of 
M^dca,  was,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  depository  <^  idols  and  images, 
and  held  in  great  Teneration  by  the  Arabians.     Besides  the  Sabians,  there 
were  in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  number  of  Magians, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  and  also  some  Pagan  Arabs,  who  believed  neither  a 
creation  passed  nor  a  resurrection  to  come,  but  attributed  the  origin  of 
things  to  nature,  and  their  dissolution  to  age.    These  different  sects  were 
allowed  to  erect  places  <^  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ae* 
coring  to  his  faith.  This  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  long  distinguished 
Arabia,  and  that  country  was  famous  as  the  prolific  mothtf  of  heresies* 
But  with  the  ^read  of  Islamism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  poptulation  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.    At  the  pie* 
sent  day,  however,  the  religion  <^  Malunnet  is  by  no  means  professed  there 
in  its  original  purity.    It  has  split  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Sunnites  and  Zeidites.    The  former  have  corrupted  the  simplicity 
ni  Mahommedanisra,  and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  super* 
stitioua  ceremonies.    They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
they  impute  miiades ;  and  the  posterity  of  theee  saints  are  dignified  with 
the  title  of  sheikh,  and  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  their  proj^ts.     The  Zeidites  have  neithiBr  saints,  nor  der- 
^vises,  nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayers  and  ceremonies.     They 
are  excluded  by  the  Sunnites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
pilgrim  of  tlus  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  shereef  of  Mekks 
tor  permission  to  visit  the  holy  city.   At  the  time  recorded  in  the  historical 
division  of  this  article,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
^f  Ne^ed,  and  has  propagirted  widely  throng^out  all  Arabia.    Hie  tenets 
of  this  sect  are  those  <tf  the  Koran,  which  thiBy  say  was  written  in  heaven 
by  the  angels.    Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  bat  all  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
hometanism  are  to  be  rgected.     While  they  admit  that  Mahomet  was  a 
prophet,  they  denounce,  as  idolatrous,  the  rei&gious  Inmiage  paid  to  him  by 
the  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.    In  short,  they 
rigidly  proscribe  all  saint  worship,  and  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony 
or  pomp.     Hie  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
the  territories  of  the  shereef  of  Mekka  and  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
9nd  the  Jews  me  stiU  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  psrticnlariy  on 
the  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  muntain  inviolate  their  religion 
and  independence. 

Mahmnudamm.']  Ae  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedanism,  and 
as  it  StiU  prevfuls  there  under  various  modifications,  we  think  it  proper  to 
give  in  this  place  a  summ9ry  of  its  leading  doctrines.— The  follower  of 
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covered  with  dfy  sands;  6r  rising  into  rocks,  interspersed  here  and  ihttt 
with  some  fruitful  spots.  The  coasts  are  lined  with  coral  reefs,  and  co- 
vered with  innumerable  organic  petrifiactioiis.  Its  few  habitable  spots  are 
peopled  by  hordes  of  Arabs,  who.  subsbt  chiefly  by  plnndo*.  Tor,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  (long.  33"  28'  £.  lat.  28*  19^  N.) 
is  its  principal  town ;  but  ever  since  Suez  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  Red  sea,  it  has.  been  dwindling  into  insignificance.  The 
monks  of  mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  and  here  there  is  a  forti- 
fication, (now  in  decay,)  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
water  of  this  place  is  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea.  A  grove  of  palm-trees  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tor  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Elim.  The  most  inter- 
esting spots  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  mount  Sinai,  and  the  ruins  of  Pe- 
tra,  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Mount  Sinai,"]  Mount  Sinai,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  spot 
whence  the  law,  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  was  delivered  to  Moses,  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  aea,  situ- 
ated 150  miles  S.£.  of  Suez,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  gloomy  desert. 
It  is  the  highest  summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  Arabians 
Djebbel  Moosa,  which  chain  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  dog's  bane,  the  tamarind  tree,  and  va- 
rious other  plants  and  fruits  flourish.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  the 
Greek  convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  the  monks  of  which  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  imprisoned  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country,  never, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  opening  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  introducing 
men  and  provisions  into  the  convent  by  means  of  a  pulley.  Steps  aie 
cut  out  on  the  rock  for  ascending  mount  Sinai,  and  a  short  way  np  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  where  stands  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Mary. 
Higher  up  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  aninud  which  carried 
Midiomet  to  heaven ;  and  this  absurdity  is  said  to  have  been  invented  and 
propagated  by  the  Greeks  with  the  view  of  exdting  in  ihe  breasts  of  the 
Moslems  a  veneration  for  the  mount.  A  Christian  church  and  a  Maho- 
metan mosque  stand  on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  the  former  on  the  highest 
peak,  and  the  other  about  SO  paces  lower.  Both  are  objects  of  pil- 
grimage, but  the  Christian  church  is  now  greatly  dilapidated.  Djebel 
Oreb,  or  Horeb,  is  one  of  the  eminences  of  mount  SinaL 

Petra*2  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Arabia  Petrsa,  have  come  to  light.  Kerek,  which  may  be  considered 
as  at  present  the  frontier  town  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Petra  of  Pliny  and  Strabo ;  but  modem  travellers  have  with 
more  certainty  traced  it  in  a  series  of  magnificent  ruins,  l]di^  near  Eldjy, 
the  principal  village  of  Wady  Moosa.  These  ruins  consist  of  numbedeas 
tombs  and  temples,  excavated  in  the  craggy  precipices  of  an  extensive 
▼alley,  the  effect  of  which,  combined  with  the  savage  scenery  around,  and 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  rocks,  is  described  as  singularly  imposing. 
On  one  of  the  mounts  which  overlooks  the  ruins,  and  iviiich  is  supposed 
to  be  mount  Hor,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  is  shown,  enclosed  in  a  small  mo- 
dem building ;  and  this  goes  to  identify  the  site,  for  Josephus  expressly 
mentions  the  place  of  Aaron's  decease  as  near  the  metropolis  of  Arabia 
Petrsea;  and  Ensebius  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  shown  near 
-Petra. 

HrdjazJ]    Hedjaz,  or  *  the  land  of  pilgrimage,'  has  Nedjed  on  the  E., 
Yemen  on  the  S.,  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  N.,  and  the  Red  sea  on  the  W. 
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Thmkolwtttnd of  Iriftm  is  cofmprised  Wi^iiii  HedjlB,bfttt  AttdoM naieom* 
ptAendiht  who]«  territoiy ;  for  Medbia,  althoogh  contprued  in  Hfldjas, 
k  not  eoftnderad  as  belonging  to  the  kofy  ktfuL  Hedjns  has  ila  tehalnl^ 
or  '  aandf  plnn'  near  the  sea,  as  well  as  Yemen ;  Imt  its  moontains  are  fer* 
tile,  althoiigfa  not  so  generally  prodnctiire  as  those  of  the  latter  conntiy. 
The  inhabitedls  in  the  teierior  are  goterned  hjr  independent  chiefs  or  dieikh^ 
Tbe  Sttnct  of  Kheft«r,  which  is  N.E.  fma  Medina,  is  said  to  be  inhabit- 
ed bf  independent  Jet^.  Itie  towns  0n  the  coast,  and  a  few  othen,  ane 
ttow  anbject  to  the  pMht  of  Egypt,  who  a  fisw  ytfars  ago  drore  the  Wa^ 
faahfs  from  Mekte.  Djidd%  Mekktf,  atid  Medina,  are  the  ^t«e  most 
nnplortant  towns  in  Hedpni. 

I}fiddaJ2  Djiddii  is  the  Most  floitrlslnng  aea-port  of  any  on  ihe  Red 
set.  It  is  sitnated  in  lat  21'  99"  W  V^  loftg.  99*  &  E.  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  handaomely  bnilt,  and  contains  from  12  to  ISfiOO  inhabitants.  Tfan 
town  ia  waaftiea  by  the  wares  of  the  Red  sea,  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
Isnd  aide  by  a  wall,  which,  although  of  no  strength,  affords  sufficient  pro- 
tecUoK  ^(atnst  the  Arabs,  who  luve  no  artilleiy.  It  extends  along  tfai^ 
diore  abotit  1500  paces,  and  is  about  the  half  of  that  space  in  breedth. 
From  the  sea  it  is  entered  by  two  quays,  and  fh>m  the  adjacent  country  by 
(wo  gates  ;  it  is  well-built  of  blocks  oif  modrepores,  and  occasional  layers 
of  wood,  and  aflterwtrds  plastered.  Hie  houses  are  generally  fioniished 
with  dstems  to  hold  rain  wiKter,  whidi  is  better  than  that  of  the  wells. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  exelusiyely  strangers.  Colonies  from  every 
town  «ad  province  of  Hadnonaut  and  Yemen  are  settled  here  t  likewise 
more  than  a  hundred  Indian  fianiKes,  chiefly  from  Surat ;  some  MfJays  and 
people  &t  Muscat ;  as  also  settlers  from  Egypt,  Syria,  BaibaiT,  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  but  there  are  very  fbw  Christians  or  Jews,  lliis  mixture 
of  races  is  partly  owing  to  Ae  mercantile  chamcter  of  the  place ;  but  it  is 
duefly  the  effect  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekki,  as  many  of  the  pilgrims 
marry  Abyssinian  slave-g^l^  and  settle  iu  ths  town.  The  commerce  of 
Djidde  consists  of  the  coffee  and  Indian  trade.  The  price  €f(  coflbe  is  here 
exceedfingly  fluctuating,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  hiusardous.  lids  arises 
firom  the  competition  of  West  India  coffee,  which  both  Smyrna  aud  Con- 
sfantiftople  import  in  vast  quantities.  The  trade  in  India  goods  is  steadier 
and  safer.  t>|idda  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  MeUoi  andrMedina, 
by  ffleatts  €f(  caravans  of  camels  and  asses.  The  shops,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  are  raised  serertd  feet  above  the  ground,  and  have  u  stone  bench 
m  front,  covered  irith  an  awning.' 

*  In  Ika  nudo  eonunerehd  itreet,  Bmrckli«rdi— who  yiiitad  tliii  dty  in  1814— infomii 
m  tbere  wen  twenty-OTTcn  oofl^se-ahopt;  twenty-one  batter  nllers,  who  Ukewiie  retail 
hmtff,  eil,  sad  viaHi«Mr|  (hottw  foraM  the  ehkr  artftdoef  An*  Moberv,  wUeh  kt 
aon  BfeMT  than  th^ of  Italy-)  eighteen  TegeUble  or  fruit  ataada,  all  or  which  are 
Inmia&ed  mm  ike  gardens  of  Tayf ;  eight  date  aellert, — datea  being  the  finTOurite  eat»- 
Ue  of  the  Arabo^  t&ir  iMportstlon  oontlsnaee  tiiroi^hoat  the  year ;  feurMnealee  mak<* 


,  who  adi  esrfy  far  the  mTBing,  ae  m  fcwmrite  brtsahfaat,  f  aatahea  friad  iia  batter; 
Cre  bean  aeUeriy — Egyptian  horae-beaaa  boiled  in  waten  and  eaten  with  ghee  and  pep- 

C,  ftre  alao  aaed  for brakfut  by  many;  ftve  sellers  6T  sweet-meftta,  made  chiefly  by 
Ban*}  two  Mi*  ihopa,  when  resetod  meal  la  aild$  theea  aM  heat  by  f  uirk%  Hm 
Mab  not  beiag  aD  A Ab  diah  ;  two  aoap  aellers,  who  also  sell  hotted  •heef'a  heads  and 
^t,  «ad  are  muoh  Tisited  at  mid -day ;  one  seller  of  fish  fried  in  oil,  frequented  by 
Torkfift  ioAd  Oteeh  aailort;  t&A  stcnds  of  bread,  Icept  bv  women;  fwi»irilera  of  ^efeii, 
acur  millc ;  two  ahops,  in  wUch  cheese,  hams,  and  dried  fruit  are  sold ;  eleven  com 
ilialaiaj,  el^Ueen  drugglsta ;  aleren  shops  in  which  Indian  manufiietured  articlea  are 
sold ;  oiovca  doth  shops,  in  which  articles  of  drera  are  sold  by  pubQc  auefion ;  six  shops 
of  Indian  pieoe  goods;  four  barbers*  shops ;  four  tailors* ;  ihre  makers  of  sandals ;  three 
shops  in  wmeh  water-skins  from  Egypt  Are  sold  and  repaired ;  two  tumera ;  fhi^ 
deabn  In  perftuiiery ;  one  orateh-maJwr,  a  Turk ;  one  seller  of  Tarkiah  and  Ferslail 
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Mekka,']  -  Mekka,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  sitnated  in-  a  narr 
sandy  Yalley,  about  13  leagues  £.  of  the  Red  sea,  and  70  S.  from  Medi*^* 
At  an  eaily  period,  it  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  proeperity  mi)** 
its  rulersy  the  Koreishites  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  it  iiu 
greatly  in  celebrity  and  extent,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  the  ref^^ 
of  Moslem  pilgrims*     According  to  Ali  Bey,  it  contained  once  100|^') 
inhabitants :  Burckhardt  estimates  the  present  amount  at  25  or  30,C 
with  SOOO  Negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves.  Mekka  is  without  trees,  gard^ai 
or  verdure ;  and  water  of  good  quality  must  be  brought  from  the  diata|Kii 
of  20  miles,     llie  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  handsomer  and  ga|^ 
than  those  of  most  Eastern  cities ;  the  streets  are  broad,  to  afford 
for  the  crowded  processions,  and  the  windows  made  large,  to  afford  a 
of  them,  and  ornamented,  to  attract  tenants.     In  this  holy  city  is  the 
mosque,  called  the  Beitallah,  or  house  of  God,  one  of  the  largest  si 
tnres  in  the  Mahommedan  world.     It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  forms,  indeed,  not  so  muck 
edifice  as  a  large  covered  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  triple  It^ 
quadruple  row  of  columns,  united  by  pointed  arches  supporting  si4M| 
domes,  and  composed  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  stone,  with  as  liAi 
uniformity  in  the  shape  as  in  the  materials.     It  can  contain  35,000  pl|.>, 
sons ;  and  it  is  believed  at  Mekka,  that  whenever  it  becomes  too  small 
the  crowd  of  worshippers,  its  dimensions  will  be  invisibly  expanded  byj 
angel.     It  was  built  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
pr  temple,  of  which,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  we  have  gii 
a  description  in  another  place.     Mekka  subsists  wholly  on  the  pil{ 
who  visit  it ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  caravans,  it  becomes  an 
mense  fair,  covered  with  sheds  and  booths,  where  the  productions  of 
most  distant  regions  are  exposed  for  sale.     The  character  of  the  natii 
inhabitants  is  distinct  from  that  of  other  oriental  people.     They  are  pi 
of  belonging  to  the  holy  city,  and  look  upon  all  other  Mahommedims 
of  an  inferior  order ;  but  their  pride  is  not  connected  with  gravity  or  ii 
lence :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gay  and  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  m 
lax  in  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites  than  any  other  Moslems, 
wealth  which  flows  upon  them  from  the  pilgrims  is  profusely  lavished 
luxuries— their  tables  are  spread  with  every  delicacy,  and  their  houb— ^ 
decorated  with  the  costliest  furniture.     Strong  liquors  are  drank  by  tbeK^ 
in  all  openness,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  prophet,  and  anm*.^ 
hers  of  females  and  dancing-girls  are  publicly  kept  for  the  behoof  of  de»  ^ 
vout  pilgrims.     By  letting  their  houses  during  the  period  of  the  pilgrim-  . 
age,  they  ar^  enabled  to  subsist  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     Some  are  hsnd-  , 
somely  paid  for  officiating  in  a  singular  character — ^that  of  husbands  to   , 
female  pilgrims,  who  are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  place  in  a  nngls   > 
state.     The  marriage  is  contracted  on  the  condition,  that  after  baving,  is 
the  double  capacity  of  guide  and  husband,  led  her  round  the  circle  of  de* 
Tout  visitation,  a  divorce  shall  take  place  on  their  return  to  Djidda.  Mekka 
was  once  eminent  for  its  schools  and  libraries  ;  but  neither  of  these  srs 
now  to  be  found  there  ;  and  those  who  feel  any  thirst  for  knowledge  mast 
resort,  for  its  gratification,  to  Cairo  and  Damascus.     In  no  Moslem  city 
are  the  mechanical  arts  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  Mekka.   Ali  Bey  could  not 

tobacoo  pipef ;  seven  money  dealers.  la  the  same  street  are  ten  large  okoktf  or  ^^^ 
oriental Innsy  full  of  strangers  and  goods.  In  a  street  adjoining  this  great  market,  live 
mrtizans,  Uacksmiths,  sUversmlths,  carpenteriL  btttchers,  &a,  uoet  of  then  natiTSs  «r 

^gypt. 
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find  a  nan  in  it  wlio  coald  make  a  lock,  a  key,  or  a  tcrew.  The  genins  of 
tbe  people,  aa  well  as  their  moral  worth,  seems  to  hare  been  dissipated  by 
^tukr  prosperity. 

Medina*^  Medina,  sitoated  oq  the  edge  of  tbe  great  Arabian  desert, 
although  contMning  the  tomb  of  Mahomet ;  that  of  his  great  successors, 
Omar  and  Abu  Bekr ;  of  Fatima,  his  daughter ;  of  Ibrahim,  his  son ;  and 
of  Otiunan  ;  holds  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  Moslems, 
and  attracts  scarcely  a  third  of  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  Mekka.  The 
town  is  small,  but  its  enrirons,  unlike  those  of  Mekka,  are  fertile.  Its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  its  great  mosque,  called  El  Harem^  or,  some* 
times,  *  the  moaqne  of  the  prophet,'  whose  tomb  it  encloses.  Here  gifts, 
chiefly  in  money,  are  deposited  by  the  faithful.  When  Medina  fell  into 
the  Iwnds  of  Saond,  the  leader  of  the  Wahabys,  he  deemed  it  a  point  of 
conscieace  to  seize  the  treasure  which  had  accumulated  here ;  but  the 
whole,  it  is  said,  did  not  exceed  30,000  dollars.  The  mosque  stands  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  165  paces  in  length,  and  130  in 
iKcadth,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  colonnades,  with  a  small  build* 
isg  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Like  like  great  mosque  of  Mekka,  it  is 
an  open  square.  On  the  south  side,  which  contains  the  prophet's  tomb, 
and  whidi  forms  the  most  holy  part  of  the  building,  the  pillars  are  of 
Isriger  dimensions  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  roof  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  a  number  of  small  domes,  white* 
washed  on  the  outside,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Mekka.  Large  win- 
dows, with  painted  glass  panes,  admit  the  light  through  the  southern  wall ; 
on  the  other  sides  are  windows  also,  but  without  glass.  The  tomb  of  the 
prophet  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  painted  green,  within  which  is  a  cur* 
tain  of  rich  silk  brocade,  at  least  30  feet  high.  Persons  of  high  rank  are 
admitted  within  the  green  railing,  but  none,  except  the  eunuchs  who  hare 
charge  of  this  holy  sepulchre,  are  permitted  to  go  within  the  curtain. 
New  curtains  come  occasionally  from  Constantinople,  and  are  put  up  dur- 
ing the  night ;  while  the  old  ones  are  carried  back  to  Constantinople,  and 
serve  to  cover  the  tombs  of  sultans  and  princes.  The  stories  once  prera- 
lent  in  Europe,  of  the  prophet's  tomb  being  suspended  in  the  air,  are  un- 
Imowa  in  the  Hedjaz«  There  is  a  dispute  respecting  the  locality  of 
the  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  and  the  wife  of  Ali ; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  iron  railing, 
while  another  is  equally  confident  that  it  is  in  the  burial  ground  called 
BaJtya  beyond  the  town.  But  till  this  dispute  is  settled,  pilgrims  are 
conducted  to  both  places,  and  made  to  pay  double  fees.  Next  to  the 
kedJTOf  or  tomb,  in  the  southern  colonnade,  is  the  rodka,  that  is,  garden,  a 
name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prophet  himself.  Here  stands  the  pulpit  of 
the  mosque,  and  is  the  favourite  spot  for  prayers,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion kneel  on  carpets*  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  shrine  of  the 
most  insignificant  saint  in  any  Catholic  church  in  Europe,  and  may  serve 
as  a  convincing  proof,  that,  in  pious  gifts,  the  Mahoromedan  have  at  no 
period  equalled  the  Christian  devotees ;  without  noticing  many  other  cir- 
enmstances  which  help  to  strengthen  the  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  their 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  Mahommedans  are  never  inclined  to  make  as 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their  religious  establishments  as  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Christians  do  for  theirs.  Several  places  of  veneration  in 
the  vkinity  of  Medina  are  visited  by  the  pions  pilgrims.  Among  theso 
are  the  mountain  of  Ohod,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  tbe  town — a 
place  where  Hamze,  tbe  uncle  of  the  prophet,  was  killed.     Koba,  where 
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Itfaboivet  sl^tod  on  fiist  conung  from  Mokloi,  wd  El  KtUnyiif  at 
which  VB  two  rode  piUv9  pnd  «  nuned  tlvpfl*  Moit  of  dw  wihihitMitt 
of  Medina  are  strangeiSi  or  the  descendants  of  strangeia.  TiMie  wx% 
however,  some  original  Ar4«9  fM^d  the  number  of  sheneb  deeeendtd  firom 
Hassan,  the  graiSboa  of  Mahomet|  is  considarabls*  Brtfj  rsdonung 
year  adds  to  the  immber  pf  new  settlers ;  and  in  the  conrseof  tWQ  gepera* 
tions  they  «U  become  Arabs  an  to  featores  find  qfaerycter*  They  drm  bet* 
ter  tha^the  citizens  of  Mekk^t  ^a^  in  ibis  respect,  they  b»fe  adopted  the 
costume  of  the  Turks  rather  than  that  of  the  Anibe.  The  prodoM  of  the 
Gelds  around  the  town  u  barely  snffi^ent  for  four  months'  consuaaption  ■ 
and  so  it  depends  chiefly  on  X  embo,  or  exports  from  Egypt*  Tlie  naigb* 
bonring  Bedouins  supply  it  with  honeys  butter,  sheep,  and  chaicoel^  D^es 
form  a  principal  article  of  food ;  and  it  is  a  saying  among  the  lower  cluosss 
of  Araosy  that  a  good  homiewife  will  furnish  her  husband  with  a  diab  of 
dates  ior  dinner  dressed  differently  every  day  during  a  whole  month.  Hie 
species  of  dates  are  so  numerous,  and  come  to  maturity  at  em^  diffinei^ 
times,  that  the  date-harrest  lasto  sevend  months  every  year-  Freoli  am* 
ione,  leeksy  and  garlic,  are  the  only  Tegetables  of  whidi  they  ere  IbiyL 
Industry  is  little  encouraged  in  Medina,  and  all  the  wants  cl  th^  ^*!% 
down  ^o  the  most  trifling  artiolee,  are  supplied  by  Egypt.  The  eUnuile 
of  this  town  is  colder  tlwn  that  of  Mekka,  and  snow  \m  been  eeea  on 
the  dbtant  mountains.  In  winter,  rains  fid)  at  internes,  end  neneUy  in 
violent  storms.  Intermittent  fevers  are  very  gomroon,  and  piodnoe  greaft 
langnor.    The  whole  population  is  from  16,000  to  90,000. 

Tayf,'}  The  town  of  Tayf  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  encompoiaad  by 
}uw  moqntabs,  called  Djebal  Gbazoan,  The  booses  are  sianU*  bvl 
well  built  of  stone,  having  the  sitting-rooms  generally  in  the  npper  floovs* 
The  streets  are  broader  than  in  most  eastern  towns.  The  nmrfcet  'plif  s 
is  in  front  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pacha  bad  Us  resideocsu  TUi 
town  was  taken,  and  greatly  injured,  by  the  Wahabys,  in  1800,  It  is 
supplied  witli  water  from  two  copious  well9;  and  it  is  celebrated  over 
all  Arabia  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  but  they  are  all  at  a  distance  in  the 
mountains.  In  some  of  them  are  small  pavilions  where  the  people  of  Tayf 
pass  their  festive  hours.  The  gardens  are  watered  by  wells  nnd  by  rtvii* 
let%  which  descend  from  the  mountains.  Numerous  fruit4rees  are  found 
here,  together  with  fields  oS  wheat  and  barley.  The  gardens  of  Tayf  are 
renowned  also  for  the  abundance  of  their  reses,  which,  tike  the  grepes^ 
ere  transferred  into  all  parts  of  the  He^jsjB.  The  inhabitants  of  Tayf  an 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Thekyd  In  the  town  are  many  druggists,  whose 
ti-ade  is  of  more  importance  in  the  Hedjas  than  in  other  oeantrioa»  The 
streets  are  full  of  beggars ;  and  every  thing  indioatee  great  misery  among 
the  people.  When  Mr  Burckbardt  was  therei  it  required  10(L  to  nmnhaao 
i|s  much  bread  as  was  sufficient  for  a  man's  daily  fubeistence.  Tm  mode 
pf  living  and  dress,  as  well  as  the  mnnnere  of  the  iidiebitaDti,  are  wmAj 
the  same  as  at  Mekka. 

NEDjEn.3  The  vast  deserts  of  Ne^jed  are  on  the  E.  of  Hedjai^  and 
comprehend  the  country  called  by  the  ancients  AraUa  X)f  jcrlo*  Thia  pro- 
vince contmns  many  districts.  That  part  of  it,  more  strictly  known  by 
the  name  of  Ne^jed,  is  mountainous,  and  eooeists  of  several  principalities, 
almost  every  small  town  being  governed  by  an  mdependent  shetkku  The 
district  of  El-Ared,  called  sometimes  Nedjod«el«Ared»  is  oontenuwMsa 
with  Hajai-  or  Lahsa  on  the  E.  Hanifa,  or  Damie  is  comprised  in  Ned^ 
jod.    Daraie  is  the  capital  of  the  Wehabys.    Aijana,  the  bird»*phce  of 
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AMd  WdMd>,  ii  nother  of  tite  dtpeadiadfli  of  Nad^d.  K«rdj«  li  ih« 
CBBioii  wIhcIi  hm  Ymam  for  it*  capital,  a  plaoa  noftad  aa  the  ratidanca  of 
Ae  prophet  Mosaiknuu  FWnb  tba  eonfinaa  of  tha  oanton  of  Hanrfta  to 
Ae  baaka  of  tho  Enphratoi,  tha  wliola  la  oae  unmensa  desolata  plaioy  aan«*fl 
BI-Hanuul,  fiio  Al-dalma  of  Abalftda  tmd  D'Annlle,  which  la  tfaawene  of 
ihns  w«Bdorfaga  of  ▼arioaa  Arab  trlbat.  To  tha  S.  of  thia  plaim  tha  oara* 
▼Baa  of  DamaaeiM,  on  laaWng  Bnak,  follow  for  toTon  days  the  chaonal  oi 
a  drf  river,  which,  laadfaig  8«E.,  hringa  tham  to  Bjof,  whara  alaoda  a 
pynnmdal  tower.  After  thia,  there  in  another  desert,  behind  which 
BiiMia*  ShamoBar,  (the  Zamelaa  of  Ptolemy)  eorered  with  tieaa  and 
l^ea.  The  desert  of  Akkaf  sepanrtea  Nedjed  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  froni 
Tenen  and  Oman.  The  towns  of  Nedjed  carry  on  a  constdaraUa  tiaffio 
^th  oae  another,  and  with  the  neighboiiring  prortnoes. 

TcMSN.^     Yemen  is  the  finest  and  moat  powarfnl  province  of  Arabiat 
It  ii  cfivided  into  several  departments,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  into 
iIm  high  coontry,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  and  the  low  ooontrf. 
Called  T^uuna.     Balbi's  estimation  of  the  extent  and  popnladon  of  the 
Inaaai  of  Yemen  is  59,000  aqnave  miles,  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitanta.     The  iman,  or  priaca  of  Yemen,  Is  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
of  the  aect  of  Zetdites,  which  predominates  throagbont  Yemen.     Hb 
thitme  ia  iadependent  and  hereditary,  and  his  annual  revenae  is  estimated 
by  Kiebafar  to  amooat  to  nearly  dC80,000.     In  the  Djebal  or  high  coaa 
try  he  poaseasea  the  town  of  Damar,  the  seat  of  the  g^reat  aniveraity  o£ 
the  Zeidites ;  of  Doran,  in  which  there  are  lai^  magasines  of  graia  cat  ii 
the  fodu ;  of  Dfobla^  distiagaished  for  the  pavement  of  its  streets ;  Kooa 
am,  which  can  only  be  entered  by  climbing ;  Mnasck,  the  booses  of  which 
are  all  eat  oat  of  the  solid  rook ;  and  of   Taea,  distinguished  for  its 
ittoafoea.     Independent  Djebal  contains  several  cantons,  among  which  ia 
3Bhaa,  Kedjeran,  and  Hashid-onl-Behil.     The  namerous  sheiks  of  thia 
last  soBielimea  enter  into  leagues  which  are  formidable  to  the  imao.    Even 
in  die  plmn,  or  Tehama,  there  are  small  states  which  have  braved  the 
power  of  this  prince.     The  principal  towns  of  Yemen  are,  Sana,  Aden, 
Mocha,  Beit-el-Fflkih,  Loheia,  and  Zebid.^-Sa«i  is  at  present  the  capital 
of  Yemen.     It  stands  in  N.  lat.  15**  21',  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
Nihicam,  and  has  the  i^pearanee  of  being  more  populous  than  it  really  is, 
for  gardens  ocenpy  a  pieirt  of  the  space  within  the  walk.     The  walls  are 
of  brick,  as  are  the  common  houses.     Sana  contains  several  handsome 
mosqoes  and  palaces,  as  also  several  simseras^  or  caravaoseras,  for  mer« 
chants  atid  travellers.^il(/ei  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  anti* 
quity  for  its  commerce  and  the  excellence  of  its  bai'bonr.     In  the  twelfth, 
thiiteenth,  and  fourteenth  ceaturies,  it  maintained  an  extensive  commerce 
with  India  and  China.     But  it  was  devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  IVirks 
and  Portugoase,  and  its  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Mooha.     It  ia 
stilt  a  place  of  some  Importance,  and  is  ^tingnished  for  its  elegant  batbs» 
— Mocha  is  situated  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Red  sea,  ia  lat.  IS"*  2&  N.,  long. 
4S*  SO^  E.    It  b  well-known  for  its  exports  of  coffee.     It  is  of  a  chrcalar 
form,  surrounded  by  a  thin  wall,  ia  which  are  six  gates.     The  bouaea  are 
bnitt  of  tmbnmt  bricks,  and  are  crowded  together  in  an  inconvenient  man- 
ner. The  population  b  estimated  at  5,000. — Bek-d'Fakth  (i.  e.  the  house 
of  die  aage)  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  the  saint  Achmed  Ibn  Mouse, 
whose  sepulchre  is  shown  in  a  mosque  near  the  town.     Its  situation  b 
very  fiivourable  for  trade,  being  only  half  a  day's  journey  from  where  the 
coffee  b  grown,  four  days  from  Mochay  about  six  from  Sana,  and  four  and 
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Great  Divuumi  and  Bxletd.']  Moden  Perm  Is  at  ptment  dl^idiA  iBto 
Eastern  and  fVeetem  ;  the  former  being  denominated  AfghamHam,  wfibf 
the  latter  sldll  retains  its  wo|ited  a(»pelI»tion.  We  are  of  caurae  nee— litaied 
to  treat  these  as  distinct  mooarchiesy  and  will  oonnneace  irith  tlMi  latter^ 
The  range  of  country  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  these  aowr  aqwnM 
states  forms  an  extenaive  aod  lofty  upland,  sloping  oa  all  sidea:  «a  the  S. 
to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  oceavy — on  the  W.  to  the  basistof  the  Tigiit 
and  Euphrates, — on  the  N.  to  the  basin  of  the  lower  Araxee,  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  basin  of  the  Ozus, — and  on  the  £.  to  that  of  the  Indue.  Thm 
considered,  Persia  is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  all  the 
countries  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  though  comprehending  several  distinct  baaiBi 
on  its  vast  surface,  yet  the  points  in  which  these  resemble  one  another  are  se 
many  and  so  peculiar,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  denominsdon  of  one  whole. 
This  great  upland  extends  upwards  of  20  degrees  from  the  W.  of  the 
Zagros  to  that  of  the  Afghanistan  mountains,  or  nigh  1,200  B.  milea,  by  10 
degrees  of  medial  breadth ;  thus  containing  n  surface  of  about.  800,000  B. 
aquare  miles.  As  the  boundaries  of  Western  and  Eastern  Persia  are  very 
indistinctly  marked,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuadon,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  this  point.  Had 
the  political  state  of  this  extensive  region  allowed  us  to  consider  and  de- 
scribe  it  as  one  whole,  the  task  of  description  would  have  been  easier,  iti 
political  and  natural  boundaries  harmonizing  together.  Or,  had  we  bees 
permitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  Kinnier's  plui,  who  describes  it  according 
to  the  boundaries  it  possessed  in  the  bright  days  of  the  Saasanian  djrnasty, 
when  it  reached  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Pendsa 
gulf  to  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  die  Oxus, — ^though  the  field  of 
description  would  have  been  much  larger,  it  would  have  also  been  still  more 
distinct,  and  would  have  exhibited  a  more  grand  and  interesting  scene  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  the  politician  and  the  philosophical  investi* 
gator.  But  we  must  bow  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  describe  it,  not 
as  it  was,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  but  as  it  now  is — a  mere  *  tnagni 
nominis  umbroy*  frittered  down  into  two  insignificant  monarchies,  one  of 
which  exists  but  in  name,  and  the  odier  is  silently  and  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia,  as  snow  before  the  vernal  sun. 

Name.2  '^^  name  Persia  is  not  that  by  which  the  natives  have  ever 
designated  die  extensive  region  to  which  that  appelladon  has  been  given 
both  by  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  ancient  and  native  designation  of 
Persia,  coUecdvely  taken,  is  Iran  s  the  name  Persia  only  belcmged  to  a 
province  of  that  region,  and  one  which  had  no  polidcal  consequence  till  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  This  extensive  plateau  was  peopled  by  many  tribes,  of, 
perhaps,  different  races,  of  which  the  Persians^  properly  so  called,  formed 
only  one  race ;  but  diese  having,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  the  political 
ascendancy  over  the  rest,  the  name  was  naturally  transferred  by  the  Greek 
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to  the  wliole  i^on,  jost  as,  m  after  times,  the  Roman  liiatoriaiia 
dBaignated  die  same  region  by  the  name  of  Parthia,  the  Parthians  being 
fhB  nJmg  tnbe  at  the  time,  and. afterwards  by  the  name  of  Persuty  when 
dm  PernaBfl  ag^ain  obtained  the  ascendancy.   But  the  appeUation  of  Persia 
hsriog  become  stamped  by  the  sanction  of  classical  and  e^en  of  sacred 
antfcorityy  it  has  eoatinaed  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  region  ever  since. 
The  name  does  not  occor  ui  Scripture  till  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.     It  is  the  general  opinion  that  under 
the  asme  Eiam,  Pereia  is  designated  in  the  earlier  sacred  writings ;  but 
tliis  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for,  by  that  name,  Persia,  properly  so  called^ 
wwrn  not  meant,  but  only  the  southern  and  mountainous  part  of  Media,  to 
die  N.  of  Sosiana,  and  sometimes  Susiona  itself.^     On  the  Persepolitaa 
vMBiments  Persia  is  denominated  Airan^  in  the  Pehlivi  language,  or  the 
old  Peraan,  which  was  spoken  and  written  in  the  time  of  the  Sassaoian 
dynasty.     The  same  denomination  is  engraved,  in  the  same  character,  on 
tbe  Ssswmian  coins.     On  one  of  these  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty,  b  denominated  '  Artachetre  (in  modem  Persian,  Ardeshir)  the  vic- 
toriOTB,  long  of  the  kings  of  Airan  and  Anairan.'  The  Greek  orthography 
of  these  Pehlivi  terms  is  Ariemoon  and  Anarianoan,  or  Avians  and  AnO' 
In  Pehlivi,  Air  or  JSir  signifies  *  faith  ;'  and  in  Scandinavian,  Eer 
the  same.     Airan^  or  Eiran,  therefore,  signifies  ^  the  land  of  be- 
fieven ;'  and  Anairan^  or  Aneiran^  that  of  the  unbelievers.     This  deno- 
mimtion,  therefore,  is  expressive,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  union 
er  agreement,  and  the  system  which  united  them  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Uagi,  of  which  Zoroaster  was  the  reputed  founder.     The  Scythians,  be- 
yond die  Oxna,  never  received,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resolutely  and  steadily 
opposed  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster ;  and  their  country  was  on  this  account  de- 
aominated  Anwan^  or  <  the  land  of  unbelievers'  or  *  infidels :'  just  as  at 
te  very  day,  the  Mohammedans  designate  the  regions  where  their  own 
6ith  is  professed  by  the  appellation  of  Islam,  and  where  it  is  not  by  that  of 
Kaufiristagi^  cv  *  the  land  of  Kaufirs,  or  KaffrisJ      The  terms  Aria, 
Arian€f  Ariana,  are  exclusively  given  by  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny  to  the 
vUe  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  Malte  Brune  affirms, 
tbst  Ptolemy  applies  that  name  exclusively  to  Eastern  Persia.     He  applies 
it  only  to  the  lower  region  of  the  Etymandrus  river.     Mela  uses  the 
anne  Arians  in  the  same  extensive  sense  as  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny.    The 
Annenian  geographer,  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tory,  and  lived  idmost  on  the  very  spot  where  Magiism  was  professed, 
isdiides  the  whole  Persian  empire  under  the  name  of  Ariana.     Bochart, 
ia  his  nsoal  way  of  referring  all  Oriental  words  to  Hebrew  roots,  having 
kmd  that  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  affirm  that  the  Modes  were  origiDally 
(aDed  ArU,  and  their  country  Aria,  and  that  a  nation  nigh  the  Cadusians 
vas  denominated  Ariania  by  Apollodoms,  assigns  the  Hebrew  noun  har, 
*  t  mountain,*  as  the  origin  of  the  appellation ;  and  maintains  that  Media 
*M  called  Hara  because  it  was  a  mountainous  region ;  while,  dropping  the 
•tpinte,  the  Modes  were   called  Arii,   or   <  mountaineers.'     Bochart's 
stymon  of  the  Appellations  Arii  and  Aria  is  altogether  fallacious  and  incon- 
dinive.     The  term  Biran,  then,  means  the  whole  region  where  Magiism 
WIS  the  profeosed  creed  and  popular  belief.     It  is  rather  inaccurate  in 

•  If  the  Efymah  of  daoioal  writert  be  identical  with  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  jt  tettiee 
tike  pobit  that  Elam  ia  not  Pereia.  Elam,  indeed,  ia  daesed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  with 
Mefia;  but  ao  alao  ia  Xo*  in  the  very  same  chapter,  so  that  vre  cannot  abeoiuteiy  inier 
that  by  EImd,  Perals  is'meant. 
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Jonei  and  Malcolm  to  include  AMyria  and  Babylon  under  'tiial  _ 

tkm,  aa  the  Magian  tenets  were  never  professed  by  the  soFeNigns  of  tins 
one  or  the  other :  Zabiianiy  or '  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heafon'  beings  tlae 
profeased  religion  of  thoBO  atatee^  It  must  not  be  infeirad^  howvvcr^ 
because  JEiran  was  the  original  dengnation  of  Persia  at  Ivge^  there 
therefore^  a  unity  of  political  govemmenty  as  well  aa  of  ratigious 
The  one  might  exist  without  the  other,  as  it  did  in  Hindoostan  previuaia  to 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  and  aa  it  still  does  in  Europe^  vriiiGii, 
though  denominated  ChrUtendom^  or  '  the  region  of  Christianity,'  rffmiiatn 
of  many  political  and  mutually  independent  states. 

Modem  Dwisiam^ — Western  and  Eastern  Ptfsia  have  been  so  coustaxstl y 
ceofounded  as  one  political  state,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers^ 
down  to  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  in  1747,  that  we  foel  itnecossary  to 
hibit  both  under  one  table. 


Modem  DkisUnu, 


Aderbeidjan 


Jneieni  Dimtiem 


Atroptttia 


Iroc  Apne 


TauriB 

Ardebil 

Maiagfaa* 

Khoy 

Marant 

.Ooroomeeah 

Ispshsn 

Casyia 

Kom 

Ejuban 

Tdienmn 


-    Western  Persia 


Da 


Furibtuii 


Gliilan 


Media  Magna 


Moiigaub 
Persia  •         i  Kazecon 

Koniaishah 
Yesdekast 

Gede«dQMlum{^y 

f  Amoi 


XHx 


Biazanduraun    - 
Aatnibad  or  Korkaiig 


Hyrcania 


Western  Khurasan       Parthia,  &c. 


Eastern  Khorasan 


J  Sarae 

JBalfrooeh 

(.Farabad 

Astrabad 

JDsmgfaaim 
Semnoon 
NishapoM 
Toon 
Tubbus 
Yesd 
Kayn 
Mfiscbed 
Tenkis. 

Heiaut 

Fuira)! 

Aria  and  Maigiana^  Ifc^l  Rood 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Seistaiin 


fiazarees   and  > 
Eioiauks      ) 


Drt^ngiana 


Paropamisus 


ShahMiaaii 
Sertukha 

C  Offftthaiik 
{jeUallabad 
CNaswarabad  Bott 

r  Bamneeaim 
jGbaur 
i  Gensbk 
(.  Gbaxna 


Do. 

Do. 
Da 
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AttfiwU  Dmfjptm, 


AJghiiinrgiMifr,  £• 


Cdbul 

JeUidUOMd 

Paisbawur 

GaaMwr 


Do. 


Mfknun 


GedrosU 


I 


Do. 


Western  Pereio. 


Cormuiia 


KlaresUmi,  or 


\ 


Suaiina 


Vq. 


KiUuti  Nasser 

Soheraub 

Nooshkjr 

Kboedar 

fiasman 

Kid^ 
Bunpore 
Pungore 
Ouaoel 
Chi|rbar 
Owuttur 
Riusmkuid 
f  Kermaan 
Valai^ird 
Bumm 
Regan 
-    ^  Krook 
Pooref 
Fohry 
Girost 
Meenaub 

Sbusliter 
Ahwax 
Ramhonnoos 
•  Behaban 
Doorek 
Endian 
Mashoor 

atagrapkjf  o/Penitk}   We'tev*  not  Teatand,  in  Um  aboTtt  teble,  to 
tiM  lodaat  and  modem  dlTtakmi  of  tids  rogloa ;  the  dUBeolty  of  the 
Iho  uctoite  wontboyoiid  tlw  Haiti  ct  Lmmt  Aria,  or  wlthoaltho»of 
iflninally  tohaTBiootrigkioftlioir  aoUect  till  It  boonne  ImaMnod  in 
Lot  aof  oBo^  for  cxamplo,  examino  the  goofraphlcal  ootioeo  which  hare  been 
l»«i«lhe  Hi^eet  of  Ftania,  fhNB  Herodotan  down  to  PtdleiBy,  and  ho  will  find  them  to  be  utterly 

HMreMonoirftMeawohytoofc  Mo  eenntryhai  undergeae  ■• 
niPienla  fwntlniiillyaiteriarttipemiwiaepoot,  iBddiiHraBclBff  tti  gvographioel 
Tboagh  the  Greeko  had  modi  poBtiad  coaneetton  wltili  Ptaraia,  and  tiwagh  interoourM 
and  Atheni,  or  Thobea,  or  Sparta,  was  an  frequent  In  andent  tSmei  aa  between  London 
■<  lW»at  UMpraeenk  da7,fet»  byaome  atrpage  fotaUtTt  they  have  glvan  nana  Ught  on  it>  geography, 
■'•vyitlleontfaoaaldeetoritihiatory.  The  Ifaeedoolan  oonq[oeat,  one  woald  hare  thooght.  at  It 
Pntbwaooaptetoovportnnlty  of  aaoertalnlag  the  geography  and  the  langai«e,reUglon  and  man. 
■n  d  Bmia,  woedd  kare  ftnrahhed  a  fine  theme  for  the  pen  of  aome  Onek,  eopedally  when  It  la 
H  waa  not  a  mere  hafty,  thocgh  aneeamlWI,  intoad,  bnt  that  the  whole  regfoa  waa 
talhraodllhrant  rontaabytheamiieeofaprineeyWhowaahinMelfaleamedaQdln^nlaltiro 
Aa  to  'the  Bomana,  we  hare  reorired  from  them  lome  additional  notioea  of  the  region 
Meant  TumM,  and  the  TIgria ;  bnt  nothing  mora.  They  wen  engaged  in  almoet  oonthinal 
with  the  PartUanai  and  their  anooeaaora  the  FataianB  j  and  rery  little  tntareoafae,  ezoept 
I  BMniypolllieal,«rer  took  iriaee  between  the  riralpowan.  ThenUgtoneandpolitioal'ln. 
I  of  the  BMt»  their  total  dilEwenee  of  language  and  manneri,  and  their  anti-oommereial  pre- 
wlth  that  oonttnnal  Jealonty  of  foreign  Interferanee  wUoh  tnrka  In  the  boooma  of 
^^AnMi  and  eelaiital  deepota,  hare  thrown  a  perpetual  bur  fat  the  way  of  geographieal  dfaooren^ 
'■'^nlMt  ton  Im- «"  —■ ■■' "r **^ '-^-'r-nnt rTtirttrttirf tht  MffihamminlOT fiU*-  Infaetiifwa 
4tdi  lltfa  Hgfad  on  the  aaltf  eet  of  Poraian  geography  from  thoanolenti  we  do  not  obtain  mnoh  more 
Inn  Aamef  tho  Beat,  whether  Arabian  or  Persian.  Thoy  gire  nt,  indeed,  a  new  poHtical  oomenda. 
^■Mb  M  Ike  eonntry  happened  to  hare  at  the  time  when  they  wrotoi  bnt  they  are  not  aeeniato 
^  tl*  daiuifUona ;  and  it  ia  impoariUe  to  verify  their  geogvapky  by  eoa^mlng  It  with  anelan^  tat 
^nwe  naHkar  aefnaintad  with  Greek  nor  Roaum  geography,  nor  with  that  of  their  own  eonntry, 
iniiim  to  tke  iaferodnctlon  of  Mohammadiam.  The  names,  besldea,  whldi  occur  in  their  worha 
>i  m  dUkrant  In  their  erlhogrnphy  from  thoae  mentioned  in  the  Oraek  aad  Boman  writara,  that,  b«| 
^MBeoDneomttaatdfeomatanoeacaanally mentioned, It b neatly Impoaaible to reoogniae  themnoder 
*)i »  AtgolMi    It  iib  beaktoa.  extremely  dlfflcuit  to  repreaent  their  true  orthography  in  Roman 
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Utters ;  and  it  hM  bMd  wntdicdlrdltflgiired  by  radi  BsroptM  tniEv«llin  m  wan  IgMnat  af  tti 
Oriantal  laofingM.  In«ddltioatoaUthli,ttoft«nlttpp«itttlMttlMortliofr^7of  oneMthordUfa 
from  that  of  aaoUiar:  one  expranliig  tt  In  Torkiah,  another  in  AnUe,  and  •  D*Ai 

tUIiv— who  was  undoabtodly  tiie  best  geograplier  which  Europe  has  yet  proJnefd  waia  np  Us  aapi 
Berria  chieflr  from  the  marofaea  of  TlBMMir*Bek  in  ShereCsddin,  and  from  what  other  Ofiantal  iaimsi 
tion  he  oonld  proeore ;  but  still  Us  map  is  exoeedinfl^y  meagre,  and  rery  innaoenrata,  and  he  haib«« 
able  to  do  Tory  little  towards  elncidating  its  oomparatire  geofraphy.  Still  it  waa  hnpoosible  far  Ua 
in  the  defldeacy  of  his  information,  to  do  better.  Persia  haTiag  been,  of  lata,  aaqplored  In  diStm 
Itawctlons  by  both  Firandi  and  BritlahtraTeUerspartioalarly  the  Utter,  a  great  fund  of  additional  fcaw 
led^e  has  been  obtained  regarding  ito  interior  geography ;  it  Is,  howerer,  atUl  rery  dafeetiTa. 

WESTERN  PERSIA. 

Boundaries  of  Western  Persia,^  Western  Persia  is  at  present  bonndM 
by  Armenia  and  the  Caspian  sea.  both  in  possession  of  Ruana,  on  the  N. 
by  Asiatic  Tnrkey  on  the  W. ;  \y  the  Persian  gnlf  on  the  S. ;  and  bj 
Afghanistan  on  the  E.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Mosul 
Ararat  on  the  N.W^  to  that  of  Hevat  on  the  SJS^  or  nearly  1,000  B 
miles.  But  from  the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  near  Holware,  to  the  same 
point,  and  nearly  the  same  latitude,  is  900  B.  miles.  The  medial  breadth 
is  about  600  B.  miles  ;  so  that  the  whole  area  of  Western  Peraia  is  litds 
above  half  that  of  Persia  at  large. 

Superficial  Extent,']  The  tabular  surface  of  Western  Peista  is  Htm 
variously  estimated : 

By  Arrow8inith*8  map,  .  »  .  • 
Reichaud*B  map,  .... 
Hassel,  ..... 

Olivier  and  Stein»     .... 
Graeberg,         .        -        .        -        - 
Bertucfa,  in  the  Weimar  Journal  of  1816,     15,240 
Balbi,       -        -  -        -        . 

It  is  clear,  on  the  most  superficial  inspection,  that  the  first,  or  Arrow- 
smith's  admeasurement,  is  by  fu*  too  much,  whilst  that  of  Bertuch  errs  ai 
greatly  in  a  contrary  respect.  Balbi,  in  the  latest  enumeiation  of  1828, 
assigns  466,000  B.  square  miles  for  Persia ;  But  from  this  statement  the 
khanate  of  Erivan  and  district  of  Nakshivan,  which  composed  Persian  Ar- 
menia, or  the  province  of  Aran,  must  be  exduded,  being  now  annexed,  by 
conquest  and  treaty,  to  the  Russian  empire. 


German  wiHea. 

BrUukmA 

29^000       - 

6323,637 

23,096       - 

.       496,561 

22,104      - 

.        47£k»836 

22,000       - 

.        473»0Q0 

21,960      . 

.        47^140 

,     15,240      - 

332,460 

22200      - 

477,300 

CHAP.  l.-HISTORY. 

For  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  extensive  region  we  are  indebted  partly 
sacred  Scripture,  and  partly  to  the  Greek  historians.  From  the  former  r 
learn  that  klam  was  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  19! 
B.C.     In  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  Media  appean  to  iM| 
been  a  province  of  his  empire,  as,  to  this  region,  as  well  as  that  to  the 
of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  the  Ten  Tribes  were  transported  by  this  ricton< 
sovereign.     Elam  or  Susiana  also  appears  to  ha?e  formed  a  dependi 
kingdom  on  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh ;  but  whether  the  empires  of  Nioei 
and  Babylon  included  ancient  Persia,  or  Fars,  and  Kerman,  and  the  otw 
provinces  of  Western  Persia,  is  doubtful ;  for  the  marvellous  exploits  of  I 
Ninus  or  a  Semirarois  are  romance,  not  history.     It  is  by  no  means  *' 
probable  that  a  number  of  independent  sovereignties  existed  in  the  r^ 
collectively  denominated  Persia^  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  a  Dejocss 
a  Cyrus ;  but  of  these  no  monumental  records  exist- 

ihjoccs,']   Setting  aside  the  fabulous  narratives  of  a  Ctesias,  a  D« 
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or  Jufltiaafiy  ihe  true  history  of  Penia  eomiiMiicet  with  the  rmgn  of 
tlie  Mode,  710  B.C.  aecordiag  to  HerodotiUy  the  ▼enereblefttther 
dWetoTf.     The  Modes  hayhig  thrown  off  the  ABsyrian  yoke  during  the 

~  iftch  followed  on  the  death  of  Sennacherib^  chose  tfab  penonagt 
beir  sovereign.  According  to  Herodotns,  he  was  at  once  the  Romnkia 
Nvnia  of  his  native  country.     He  insdtnted  a  code  of  laws  for  hb 

,  fortified  Ecbataoa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  lus  dominionsi, 
which  he  extended  on  every  side,  and  invaded  Assyria,  then  in  the  decline 
if  its  power.  But  the  Assyrian  monarch  anticipated  his  design  by  meeting 
lin  in  the  great  plun  of  Ragau,  where  he  utterly  routed  his  anny,  and 
dew  his  opponent. 

Pknaartes.2  ^®  ^'^^^  succeeded  by  his  son  Fhraortes,  who  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  destruction  of  Ecbatan,  be  should  not  only  have 
bees  able  to  expel  the  Assyrian  invaders,  but  also  to  conquer  die  u4iole 
trad  W.  of  Media,  to  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor.  His  career,  however,  was 
cot  short  while  invading  Assyria,  where  he  perished  with  the  greater  part 
ef  lua  army. 

Cyaxares»2  Cyazares,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  This  active  and  intrepid 
prince  expelled  the  Assyrians  from  bis  country,  defeated  them  in  their  own 
mritoriee,  pursued  them  to  their  capital,  Nineveh,  and  would,  in  all 
pnbofaility,  have  taken  it,  but  for  the  sudden-  and  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Scythians,  which  compelled  him  to  raise  tho  siege  in  order  to  oppose 
their  progress.  In  this  last  attempt,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  being 
totsDy  routed  by  these  nomadic  hordes,  who  overran  not  only  his  kingdom, 
bat  all  Western  Asia  besides,  which  they  kept  in  subjection  for  28  years, 
■Btil  they  were  utterly  exterminated  in  a  general  massacre.  After  which, 
the  wariike  Cyaxares  commenced  another  war  with  the  Assyrians,  whose 
afkaH^  Nineveh,  he  again  besieged,  and  now  took  and  levelled  with  the 
dM,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  Nebuchadnezsar  the  Great,  601  B.C4 
The  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Susiana  were  the  last  conquests  made  by  this 


Ci^ms  and  the  Persian  Dynasty. 1  Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  Adyages^ 
uho  reigned  S5  years.  Mandane^^B  daughter,  was  married  to  Cambyses, 
kbg  of  Persia,  then  a  small  and  inconsiderable  state.  The  fruit  of  this 
msrriage  was  the  great  Cyrus,  who,  in  conjimction  with  his  uncle  Cyaxares^ 
SOB  of  Astyages,  conquered  the  Lydians  and  Baylonians,  captured  Babylon 
by  turning  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  slew  Belshazzar.  Cyaxares 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  by 
duB  event  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  after 
&a  Median  dynasty  had  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  176  years,  under  a 
soooession  of  five  princes,  from  Dejoces  to  the  death  of  Cyaxares.  The 
Fenian  dynasty,  founded  by  Cyras,  lasted  207  years,  from  the  commence- 
■nt  of  die  roign  of  Cyrus,  under  a  succession  of  13  kings,  and  ended  with 
Dmrius  Codomanus,  in  330  B.C.  The  roign  of  this  dynasty  is  chiefly  dis- 
fiaguished  by  its  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  little  states  of  Greece. 
The  numberless  armies  employed  for  that  purpose  proved  no  match  for  the 
•aian  but  well-tndned  bands  of  the  warlike  Greeks.  Nothing  but  the  inces- 
asnt  mutual  war£ure  of  the  Grecian  republics  with  each  other,  prevented 
the  early  annihilation  of  Persian  power,  which  was  at  last  accomplished  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  united  for  once  the  ever  disconhuit  Greeks 
Mader  his  victorious  banner. 

The  Sciemcidw.']     Upon  his  decease,  a  struggle  of  more  than  20  years 
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Juration  took  pkee  anoiigsl  hk  viptorioiu  gcnerab;  but  Bmafid|fej 
ihare  of  Sekmow  and  his  socoeaton.   In  248  B.C.  tho  warlike  IHB^oJF 


rvTolted,  and  fonndod  a  new  dynasty,  wbich  lasted  474 
and  wliichy  from  aiM}  beginningBy  loae  to  be  a  formidable  empire, 
strippmg  tlid  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  of  all  tbeir  dominions  to  ibtf 
of  the  EnphxBtes*  Had  not  the  Roman  power  kept  them  at  bay, 
Rurthian  empre  wonld  hare  indnded  all  which  the  former  Persian  d 
possessed  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  to  the  Hellespont, 
tiiongli  the'  Romans  diecked  their  farther  progress  westward,  they 
not  conqno*  them ;  and  tbe  saccessiTe  defeats  of  a  Crassns  and  an  Anl 
conyinoed  them  that  the^  Parthians  were,  by  no  means,  contemptible  ad 
saries.  The  Tictori^ns  arms  of  a  Trajan,  indeed,  extended  the  Roman 
to  the  haiika  of  the  Tigris ;  bat  these  conquests  were  prodactiTe  €>i 
lasting  baiefit,  as  the  Romans  were  unable  either  to  extend  or  pi 
them,  and  the  Euphrates  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman 
mination  onder  Hadrian.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  revolt  in 
Farthians,  the  Greeks^  under  Theodotns  also  revolted  from  the  Selraci 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  Greek  sovereigns  in  Bactria  and 
Persia. '  But  the  history  of  this  dynasty  is  very  obscure.  We  are  told 
Demetriuip  one  of  that  dynasty,  si^dued  and  civilized  Hindoostan,  and  ifaalf 
Eucratidas  reigned  over  a  thousand  cities.  But  this  Greek  empire  was  cjB 
short  duration,  being  overthrown  by  a  horde  of  Scythians  from  the  N*  ot 
the  Oxus. 

Artaxarts  and  the  Sassanian  d^asi^,^    In  the  226th  year  of  dia' 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  completely  extinguished  by  th^ 
valour  and  ambition  of  a  private  Persian  of  mean  birdi,  the  son  of  a  tanner/ 
or  shoemaker,  who  assumed  the  double  diadem  and  the  title  of  Artaxares/ 
or  *  the  Great  Lion,'  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the  apjpet 
laticm  of  the  Sassanian,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for  more  than  foor 
centuries,  comprehending  a  succession  of  28  sovereigns,  some  of  whovi 
raised  Persia  to  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  and  glory,  than  it  ever  cb^ 
joyed  before  or  since.— iST^oor,  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty,  ovdr-ran 
all  Mesopotlunia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  defeated  the  Roman  emperor  VaicK 
rian  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  captivity  till  his  death.^— iVar^e^  was  the  most  unsuccessful  aovB» 
reign  of'  this  dypasty*    Being  completely  defeated  by  Gralerius,  he  waa' 
foroed  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace  by  the  cession  of  five  large  ^stricta* 
on  the  N.  of  the  Tigris,  besides  Nisibis,  to  the  Romans,  and  all  Armenu| 
and  Aderbeidjan  to  Tiridates,  the  Roman  ally  and  the  vassal  sovereign  of 
Armenia,  so  that  on  that  side  the  Kizil-Ozan  formed  the  Persian  boundary] 
to  the  days  of  Julian* — Shapow  11.  was  a  great  and  politic  prince,  vrnti 
recovered  all  the  provinces  which  his  predecessor  had  been  forced  to  yid£ 
^-Under   Varranes  VL  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Armenia,  held  by  •' 
younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  was  abolished,  and  the  country 
divided  between  the  Romans  and  Persians.— His  successor  Peros&t  or 
FerooZi  was  a  rash  and  unfortunate  prince,  who  perished  with  his  whola 
army  in  an  expedition  against  the  Hunns  of  Sogdiana. — ChotroeM^  8or> 
named  '  Nusheerwaun  the  Magnanimous,'  was  the  greatest  prince  of  this 
dynasty,  and  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  48  years,  Persia 
made  a  brilliant  figure  on  the  scene  of  history.     In  bis  wars  with  the 
Romans  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  force  of  bis  arms  was  felt 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
Persian  gulf.  V\^  plundered  Antioch, — captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Dara, 
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IS  an  impragoable  Iralwaik  against  Peratan  mvasiaiiy<^— aub- 
OtlefaiBy— diore  tke  Abyasiniaiia  from  Yemen, — marched  a  Peraian 
JoBg  the  ahona  of  the  Perman  galf.  and  Indian  ocean,  to  the  mouths 
Wadam^     alew  the  Hindoo  rajah  of  Sindy,  and  conquered  the  whole 
IMlv— expelled  the  Huona  irom  the  banka.of  the  Ozus,— crossed 
nmge  of  the  Jasper,  and  planted  his  standard  at  the  foot  of  the 
nana;    Under  this  conqueror,  the  limit  of  Persian  domination  in* 
the  district  of  Faigana  or  Kc^cnn,  between  the  Aktau.and  the 
Balak,  llie  Beloor-Tag,  and  the  straito  of  Koojund.     On  the  W.  of 
I,  tile  lolly  ^ncasns  formed  the  northern  linut  of  his  em- 
-vrilflrt  itB  gates,  its  passes,  and  its  monnfain-fortresses,  were  garrt- 
hia  troops^-^His  unworthy  son  and  successor,  Jtormooz^  or  ffav'- 
nfier  a  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  12  years,  was  deposed  by  his 
yeM  Viaraaes,  and  slain  in  prison*— His  son  Chosroes  fled  for  re- 
fa  the  Ronutiiii,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
id  of  Manritius  and  the  arms  of  Rome*  While  Mauritius  lived,  Chos- 
avhiDed  hk  gratitude  by  living  in  peace  and  amity  With  him ;  but  no 
'"  ^fete  the  ti^#s  of  his  deposition  and  death,  by  the  usurper  Phocas, 
Ify  Ae  Persian  monarch,  than  he  declared  war  agidnst  the  Ko- 
aa^  iprete^t  of  avenging  the  death  of  Mauritius.    During  the  con- 
whicfaiblioWed  the  usurpation,  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  empire  was  iii 
w§^  coiditiDato  withstand  a  Persian  invasion,  and  the  armies  of  Chosroes 
BjauiiuiMLly  reduead  Dans'  (which  he  had  formerly  ceded  to  Mauritius,) 
teildiy  Merdin,  and  £de88a,«*dver-mn .  ^1  Syria, — ^took  Jerusalem  itself 
lya^ariul^  In  whi^  90,000  Christians  were  slain, — and  rifled  die  devout 
aflyta^'iof  800^  Mccessive  years  of 'pilgrimage  in  one  sacrilegious  day. 
^f^  winch  had  been  exempted  from  foreign  invasion'  and  dondestic  war 
fitiMra  dian  three  ceniihries,  ivieis  again  subdued  by  this  successor  to  the 
Aibaa  of  Cyraa,— Pelusttun,  the 'key  ofihat  impervious  eountry,  was  sur* 
I    |liiad  hj  ^  Persian  cavalry,-^lie  innumerable  ehannels  of  the  Delta 
ift^  cmned  with  ]mpuiiity,^-atfd  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  Mem* 
^illrtB  ^e  frontiers  of  Nubia,  explorecl  by  the  forces  of  the  great  king, 
fia  cnaqaeror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph 
tfie  eanda  of  the  Libyan  desert ;  whilst  his  generals  advanced  with 
niefl  from  the  Euphrates  Ui  the  Thradan  Bosphorus,  and  a  Persian 
V  ala^aned  at  Chalcedon,  insult^  for  10  years  the  majesty  of  Con- 
Pontus  add  Cappadocia,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle  of 
anceessively  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  prince ;  and  from  the  long 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  tiie  Tigris,  the  limits  of  Persian  do- 
were  suddenly  and  once  more  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Hel* 
and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  under  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  the 
fflS0L  yuahcci'  waun.  Intoxicated  with  such  a  succession  of  rictories  and  con- 
Choaroes  rqected  every  offer  of  peace  made  by  Hehuslius ;  refusing 
to  any  terms  short  of  the  abjuration  of  their  faith,  and  tbe  em- 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Christians.     At  lasf  the  dormant 
of  Heraclius  were  roused  by  the  intolerant  insolence  of  the  Magian 
and*  Ae  clergy  seeing  the  fate  of  their  religion  involved  in  that  of 
4a  aaqnra^  contributed  the  w^th  of  the  sanctuary  to  save^  the  falling  state. 
b  iha  comae  of  a  six  years'  warfisu^,  Heraclius  recovered  all  the'  conquests 
iHeh  Ommtoos  had  won  during  20  years,— pursued  the  Persians  to  their  own 
tailloilea, — and  avenged  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the^Deeallah,  and 
it  fli0  aadc  of  Dustag^erd,  the  fiivourito  residence  of  Chosroes,  the  fiyw  of 
Aatiodi  and  Jerusalem.     The  rictories  and  conquests  of  Chosroes  aueees- 
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vively  and  rapidly  diaappearedy  and  the  bnoibled  moaari^  flad  to  Ctcaiphoii, 
where  he  was  deposed  by  his  indignant  subjectSy  and  murdered  by  hie  eon 
Siroee,  who  instantly  condnded  peace  with  the  victoiioiiB'Heracliva.  The 
glory  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ended  with  Chosroes*  His  nnnatnral  eon 
enjoyed  the  froitof  his  pairicide  only  eight  months,  and  in  the  abort  apace 
of  four  yeara,  the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidaftea»  who,  with 
the  sword  or  the  dagger,  disputed  the  fragments  of  an  exhausted  monarchy. 

YiudefirdJ}  At  length,  in  A.D.  632,  Yasdejird,  a  supposed  gFaadaon 
of  Khosroo,  who  had  long  resided  in  a  private  capacity  at  btakar,  was  ele- 
yated  to  the  tottering  throne,  and  this  circumstance  imparted  a  biladous 
gleam  of  hope  to  a  falling  nation.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
even  Heradius,  had  lately  arisen  on  the  side  of  Arabia.  The  flame  of 
enthusiasm  which  the  artful  impostor  Mahomet  had  there  ezdted,  was  now 
spreading,  and  threatened  alike  the  aged  and  wom-out  empires  ai  Con- 
stantinople and  Persia.  An  attack  had  been  already  made  on  the  Persian 
power  by  the  Moslem  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates,  after  they 
had  been  defeated  and  driven  across  the  river,  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  Yasdejerd.  Still  they  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire,  and  having 
received  large  reinforcements,  they  again  passed  the  Euphratea,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Kadesia,  on  the  edge  of  the  Chaldean  deserts,  where  they  attacked 
the  Persians,  and  after  a  series  of  engagements,  the  Persian  general  wis 
defeated  and  killed,  and  with  him  upwards  of  60,000  men.  After  this  de- 
cisive victory,  the  whole  of  Irsk  submitted  to  the  conqueron ;  and  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The 
Persiansp— impressed  with  the  belief  that  die  last  hour  of  their 
and  empire  was  at  hand — abandoned  their  strongest  fortresses  without  re- 
sistance, and  the  unfortunate  Yasdejird,  after  having  collected  m  socond 
aimy,  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  impetuous  Arabs,  and  utterly  de- 
feated. This  event  completely  and  for  ever  dedded  the  £ste  of  the  Magiaa 
aystem,  and  the  house  of  Sassan ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Perrian  empire, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  lazartes, 
was  rapidly  overrun,  conquered,  and  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  khalif. 
Yasdejird  perished  in  a  third  and  feeble  attempt  to  regain  his  throne,  and  his 
aons  died  in  China.  The  female  branches,  however,  were  preserved,  and 
married  into  the  fiunilies  of  the  khalift  of  the  bouse  of  AH  and  Ommejrah, 
whose  descendants  were  thus  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers. 
^Thus  terminated  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which  had  ruled  Persia  415 
years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation  whose  ancient 
renown  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  an  Ardesheer,  a  Shapoor,  and  the 
great  Nusheerwaun. 

Periia  under  (he  khaUfi.^  After  this  disastrous  revolution  Persia  sunk 
into  a  state  of  political  insignificance,  as  a  mere  province  of  the  vaat  empire 
of  the  khalifr,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  in  peaceful  subjection  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  Magian  religion,  though  proscribed  by  the 
conquerors,  was  still  kept  alive  by  a  colony  of  expatriated  natives  in  the 
province  of  Khorasaun ;  where,  amid  inaccessible  mountains  and  deeerts,  a 
number  of  the  natives  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fieithers.  The 
last  Magian  of  name  and  power  was  Mardavij\  who  preserved  hia  inde- 
pendence amidst  the  rocky  fortresses  of  mount  Elboorz,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century.  But  his  soldiers  and  successors  the  JBowidn  em- 
braced the  Mnssulmann  fiuth.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  khalifs,  nothing 
of  importance  occurs  in  Persian  history,  but  the  occasional  revolts  of  pro- 
vincid  governors,    llie  power  of  the  kfat»lif8,  however,  gradually  dedined ; 
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0d  tfce  ImwhI  ef  ihr ftMigirtat  Ah— MWtv  ^"^  ^  ^•'^M  «■«•>  nd^  the  East 
ivl  ths  West  than  manage  a  chaaB-board  of  two  feel  affaire,  waa  not 
■plianrt  by  hia  indolent  aocconwun  of  Ao  BJnth  cantnry.  Tha  diMrden  of 
pi  Tnddah  gnarda  (the  pnetorinn  aoldieca  of  the  Eait),— the  file,  prograaa, 
iplwara  of  the  Kennatian  aeelariei^  (the  Wnhnhitea  of  the  day),— «nd  ^ 
(plenai?a  power  liekyited  to  the  goremon  of  the  diaCaat  pnmnoea,  aoee- 
IpHad  the  down&U  oi  the  power  of  the  khaiifa.  The  Taheriam  dynaMy 
lljned  linr  four  generatkaMi  in  Choraaan^  thosgh  they  nominaUy  aclinow- 
p^iad  tiae  awny  of  the  khaUCi  Bot  it  waa  anppfamtad  by  one  of  thoae  ad- 
nptfann  eo  common  in  the  E0gitf,Y€ieoub'JBtn'Lie$gf  the  aen  of  a  pewterer 
fcSMiifan  Hia  dyaarty,  denoniiBated  StxffaariaMt^  or  *  Pewtecera,'  Ivom 
Se  original  trade  cf  the  fonndery  filled  the  dirone  of  Pania  for  duee  gane* 
ateas  VA^  redneed^by  lamaelral-Sammann,  who  obtained  Mnwandnabar 
ami  Eaateni  Pecaia  from  the  khaliffi.  Weatorn  Peiaia  now  came  into  the 
of  the  JBowideSy  the  snccesaoia  of  the  Deykmtteay  who  for  more 
n  eentiirv  ruled  heroy  and  exerciaed  all  the  teinporal  authority  of  the 
»  tili  tLeir  iaflnence  and  dynaaty  were  alike  snhrerted  by  Tograi 
the  Tictorioaa  founder  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty,  in  A.D.  i&5, 
Tpit  StBmmamany  which  commenced  A.D.  901,  waa  snbrerted  in  AJ>.  999, 
If  Jta  own  aervantB,  and  the  aocoeaaive  iaroada  of  Torkiah  trihea  from  the 
lanka  of  the  TaTartefc 

Tkg  Sdjookian  Dynatijf.'^  The  Seljookian  dynarty,  nndar  Togrol 
Btg  and  hu  ancoeaaoca,  atripped  thoae  of  Mahmood-Ghasnen  of  their  do- 
aHDona  In  Eaatem  PerBia»  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  tract  betweea 
Aa  A%fann]0t«n  monntaina  and  the  Indus.  Theb  empire  extended  beyond 
Aa  One,  even  to  the  banka  of  the  lazartea;  the  citiea  of  Bddiara,  Sn- 
myrani^^  and  Cariame  owned  their  sway ;  and  the  name  of  Ai^MaUk  waa 
eyntcd  on  the  coina  of  the  distant  kingdom  of  Khaal^ipHr  in  Eastacn 

eifkiatan.  Not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Mawandnahart 
Seljfxikian  anltans  estended  their  anna  and  their  cenqnaafes  into  the 
Qieek  eminre.  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  OTerrun  by  their  nnmeroua 
anebyy  and  the  nadTea,  an  unwarlike  race,  were  compiled  to  own  the 
flMrior  away  of  AIp-Arslanf  the  nephew  and  sneceasor  of  the  nctorieua 
^SfroU  and  abjure  the  faith  of  the  cross.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Greek 
QMirnr,  Bomanns  Diogenes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Malazgherd,  and  on  die 
gKaa  of  the  Morad-Shai,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Aaiatie  pronncea  of  tho 
^HBtaotinopolitan  empire,  and  the  Seljookian  Turks  obtidned  a  firm  foot* 

Eia  the  proyinces  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  After  the  demise  of  Al-Malek» 
iiaxd  and  greatest  of  the  Seljookian  suhaDa,  the  unity  of  die  Tuddah 
aaipTB  was  dissolved.  The  vacant  throne  waa  disputed  by  Ua  braCher  and 
Sa  foor  aona,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty,  which  inade  a  lasting  aepaiation 
mAe  Persian  dynasty.  The  three  younger  branchea  were  those  of  Ker- 
Aai»  Syxw,  and  Room.  The  first  of  these  ruled  an  extensive  thoag^  ob- 
aiara  aomini<m  in  Southern  Persia;  the  secomL  expelled  the  Arabian 
fjftwea  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  whilst  the  tlurd  obtained  a  portion  of 
flba  Boman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  continual  efforts  to  peaaesa 
Aa  whole*  The  history  of  the  Persian  branch  is  uninterestmg.  It  ia  suf- 
to  aayi  that  its  power  gradually  declined,  from  n  constant  seiiea  of 
and  misrule,  till  Togrol  IIL  the  kiat,  a  most  dissipated  prince^  waa 
by  the  sultan  of  Karasm,  in  1193.  During  the  diecline  of  this  dy- 
,  a  number  of  petty  princes  or  governors^  called  Aitabeksf  roae,  who, 
Iddag  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  their  Seyookian  maa- 
iBti,  eatahliahed  their  authority  over  some  of  the  finest  provincea  of  the 
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PMhaenpire^    But  tbase  w«ra  all.swepi  «w«y  by  the  imnidflitiaii  of  tl 
TarUi^  juider  Jenghv-Khui. 

.  7%4  AiiiMsHfu.'}  .  Among  iheae  petty  djniaBties,  that  of  the  H<gsmn%em 
qommoaly  called  Astamns^  rose  into  great  importance.     Von  Hiiiiuiier 
Hiatory  of  the  AmasMna,  givea  a  brief  but  pertinent  detail  of  the  rise,  pi^ 
greasy  and. extinction  of  Uioae  tremendona  aectarianay  whoae  influence  pan 
lysad  for  so  many  yeara  the  nobleat  Asiatic  potentates.     They  originaaM 
it  aeemsy  in  the  south  of  Persia ;  their  founder  was  a  sealot  named  Al 
dallahy  whose  professed  object  was  to  conceal  the  teneta  of  his  diaeifftlei 
till  a  prince  of  their  own  pennasion  should  be  seated  on  some  African  e 
Asiatic  throne*    This  was  with  some  difficulty,  after  a  lapse  of  yean 
accomplished ;  a  pretended  descendant  of  Mahomet,  rdeased  from  prison 
waa  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah — whicfc 
in.their  impious  and  daring  absurdity,  bora  no  slight  resemblance  to  tiioei 
of  the  revolutionary  atheists  of  France — became  the  established  religion  ol 
Aidca.    Not  content  with  this  triumph,  the  sectarians,  through  the  seal  ^ 
their  dai*  or  missionaries,  dispersed  their  heresies  orer  Asia,  until  at  lengti^ 
in  the  11th  century,  about  200  years  after  their  first  institution  by  Abda]- 
lah,  the  famous  Hassan-Ben-Sabah,  a  Persian  of  ignoble  extraction,  modi- 
fied them  so  as  to  suit  his  own  views  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  spreMi 
them  ^under  the  title  of  the  ^  Sect  of  the  Haasanees* — ^the  word  being 
derivea  firom  HMMOth  their  chief  promoter,)  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
East.     Hassan  himself  was  one  of  those  daring  characters  who  stand  out 
on  the  foreground  of  history,  and  singly  fix  its  attention.     He  was  Yeracd 
in  all  the  Tarieties  of  dissimulation ;  patient,  but  unwearied  in  revenge ; 
cool,  calculating,  and  well-read  in  the  Tolume  of  human  nature.     Under 
his  superintendence  the  Assassins^-as  they  were  called— obtained  unpre- 
cedented supremacy  throughout  Asia ;  and  from  their  strong  Persiao  fkat* 
ness  at  Al-Mawt,  where  Haasan-^or  <  the  Old  Man  of  the  mountain,*  wm 
himself  and  his  descendants  were  styled, — resided,  gave  laws  even  to  the 
Idialifr  at  Bagdad.     Thw  chief  weapon  was  the  dagger ;  they  rarely  en- 
gaged in  open  warfare ;  but,  assuming  erery  rariety  of  disguise,  and  spread 
by  thousands  over  erery  part  of  Asia,  they  executed  their  chieftain's  be- 
hests, to  whom  they  were  deyoted  as  to  a  deity,  with  adroit  and  insatiable 
enthusiasm.     Nothing  was  too  mighty  nor  too  inglorious  for  then:  revenge  ; 
neither  prince  nor  peasant  escaped  them,  for  they  moved  in  darkness ;  and, 
in  point  of  numbers,  consistency,  and  perseverance,  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  exceed  bishop  Hatto's  army  of  rats.     The  manner  in  which  Hassan 
first  initiated  each  votary  into  lus  sect  is  thus  picturesquely  described  :— 
<^  There  was  at  AI-Mawt,  and  also  at  M asiat,  in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden* 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flowers  of  every 
kind — ^with  murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes — with  bowers  of  rosea 
and  trellices  of  the  vine— eiry  halls  and  splendid  kiosks,  furnished  with  the 
carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byeanzium.    Beautiful  maidens  and 
blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitanto  of  this  delicious  spot,  which  ever  re- 
sounded with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  streams,  and  the  ravish- 
ing tones  of  voices  and  instruments — all  respired  contentment  and  plea* 
sure.— When  the  chief  had  noticed  any  youth  to  be  distinguished  for 
strength  and  resolution,  he  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  pUuxd  him 
beside  himself,  conversed  with  him  on  the  happiness  reserved  for  the  faith- 
fial,  and  contrived  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  prepared 
from  the  hyoscyamus.     While  insensible  he  was  conveyed  into  the  garden 
of  delight,  and  there  awakened  by  the  application  of  vinegar.     On  open- 
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fig  y^  ^f9k  UL  pmufise  met  tin  view;  ^  bbck«^ed  '«i4:UkMHrob«d 
sanoanded  bim/  obedient  to  his  wishes;  sweet  music  filled  his 
tlw  richest  iriands  were  serred  up  in  the  most  costly  Tosiels ;  and 

chiwcggt  wmes  sparkled  in  golden  cops.  The  foitnlMto  youth  beHered 
really  in  the  paiadise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  langvage  of  his  at* 
teadaata  ooafirmed  the  delasion.  When  he  had  had  his  fill  of  enjoyment^ 
aad  astsrs  was  yielding  to  esdianstiony  the  opiate  was  again  admfaiistered» 
aad  the  sleeper  transported  back  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  to  whom  he  com* 
■aaMated  what  had  passed,  and  who  assvred  him  of  the  troth  arid  Mdity 
ef  ail  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  snch  was  the  blim  reserved  for  tha 
sibedieiit  aeryants  of  the  Imaum,  and  enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  strict* 
ait  saovay.  Ever  after  the  raptoroos  vision  possessed  the  imagination  of 
iha  ddaded  entfansiast,  and  he  panted  for  the  boor  when  death»  receiTod 
•  efaeying'ihe  commands  of  hb  superior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  boweis 
sfparaffiae."— After  a  sway — more  or  less  in  the  ascendiuit— of  centuries, 
aver  Asitty  the  Assassins  were  finally  exterminated  by  Mango,  the  great 
UttB  of  Tartary.  The  Persian  Mollahs  in  Tain  demanded  the  extirpation 
af  this  heretical  and  murderous  fraternity,  for  no  prince  durst  then  attempt 
it,  ttB  diia  prince  sent  his  brother,  Hoolakoo,  with  a  great  army  into  Iran^ 
triio^  liavi&g  subdued  that  country,  and  dethroned  the  last  klndif  of  Bag* 
dad,  manh»d  agaiast  Rocnodden,  the  last  prince  of  this  detestable  dynasty, 
tsok  him  prisoner,  dismantled  all  his  hill-forts,  and  put  to  death  upwards 
of  12;000  Hassaneesyan  act  by  which  he  rendered  some  atonement  to  the 
nodoa  he  conquered,  for  the  erils  he  inflicted  by  his  inroad. 

HooiakooJ]  After  these  transactions,  Hoolakoo  fixed  his  court  at 
lfanf;faa  in  Aderi^eidjan,  and  deroted  his  few  remaining  years  to  the  cnl* 
tivaCion  of  the  sciences.  Philosophers  and  astronomers  were  assembled 
fram  every  part  of  his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  sdenoe,  under 
the  difection  of  his  favourite,  Nasroddin  il  Toosee.  The  summit  of  a  moan- 
Isia  cioee  to  Mentha  was  levelled,  and  an  observatory  built  upon  it,  the 
faunAtiom  of  whidi  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot 
where  Nasroddin  formed  those  astronomical  tables  so  celebrated  under  tho 
aaaw  2Mge  ul  Khanee.  The  successora  of  Hoolakoo,  denominated  the 
EeUAanman  dynasty,  or  the  djmasty  of  the  EeUor  tribes,  expired  in  1SS5, 
ia  die  person  of  Mohammed  Khodabundah. 

TameHaner\  Timoor,  or  Tamerlane,  as  he  is  more  commonly  named, 
having  by  dint  of  successful  perseverance  conquered  all  Mawaral- 
and  Eastern  Persia,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  western 
preriaces  of  that  region,  as  almost  every  one  of  these  had  a  distinct  ruler. 
After  the  death  of  that  fimatical  savage,  Timoor  Bek,  hb  empire,  like 
Aase  which  preceded  it,  perished  with  himself,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
^■aiiila  of  iHa  numerous  sons  and  grandsons  who  contended  for  a  sceptre 
uffakh  none  of  them  could  wield  ;  but  it  was  so  far  fortunate  for  Persia 
that  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Shah  Rokh^  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
hb  desoendanta*  It  was  still  ravaged,  however,  by  the  internal  feuds  of 
&a  TtuiuHiian  chiefs  of  the  Ak  and  Kara  Kyonloo^  or  ^  the  white  and  the 
IhdL  aheep»'  so  called  from  the  figures  of  these  animals  depicted  on  their 
itspeetire  standards*  Uzun  Hassan  succeeded  in  conquering  his  rivals, 
hat  waa  uooable  to  leave  an  undirided  power  and  an  undisputed  sceptre  to 
say  of  fab  descendants,—- a  circumstance  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ac* 
eessian  of  a  dynasty  very  different  from  any  which  had  yet  governed 
Peniia« 

Smgkveean  Dynaiiy.^    ^^^  many  years  a  fiamily,  who,  though  in  a  pri* 
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fate  ttetion,  eijofed  ft  rmry  edoradtonble  infloMice^  bad  tended  at  ArAcWft 
fo  AdeiMdjan.    This  inAaenoe  arose  from  their  daseent  firon  Mnnanl^, 
the  terendi  Imanm^  and  their  faeieditary  repvtatiAa  for  nncttty.     Skem ., 
S^jSMiditif  one  ef  this  iataily,  was  a  conteaiiMmDy  of  the  great  Timoa% 
and  ^e  aupiMMed  ianctity  of  hb  character  attanacted  the  rogpard  of  thift 
fiBHi«tlea(  berOy  who  condeieended  to  visit  him  in  his  retired  ceU»  «aA 
asked  wbtiX  fayoor  he  ooold  oonfer  upon  him.    **  Reloue  those  priaoiMna 
yon  have  hronght  from  Ronra  (Anatolia)/*  was  the  noble  answer.  Tlmow 
complied  with  the  generons  reqaest,  and  the  grabefnl  Tnrlcish  tribon    ^ 
being  seTen  in  number—as  soon  as  they  had  regained  dieir  freedom  dn%. 
dared  themselves  the  devoted  disciples  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  iw 
Their  children  preserfed  sacred  the  obligation  of  their  fothers,  aod  the 
descendants  of  the  captives  of  Timoor  became  the  snpporters  of  the  fiuniljf 
of  Snffee,  and  enabled  the  son  of  a  devotee  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Penia* 
A  better  motive  for  obedience,  or  a  nobler  origin  of  power  is  not  to  hm 
foKod  in  the  compass  of  history.     These  seven  TnrkiBh  tribes,  oontiniiia|^ 
their  devoted  adherence,  nltiouttely  sooceeded  in  raising  Itnual^  a  deseendam 
of  Soffeeoddin,  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  as  bis  most  attached  aiMl 
trusty  followers  were  afterwards  distingu^ied  by  tbe  privilege  of  wearii^ 
a  red  cap,  and  by  tibe  appellation  of  Kw^  Bash  or  *  golden  headi^'  whidi 
has  descended  to  their  posterity.     The  chaage  whidh  Ismail  introduced 
was  not  merely  that  of  a  new  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  but  also  that  of  ai 
established  sclusm  in  the  MnaBulman  forth.      The  pious  aaoeetora  ol 
Ismail  had  always  cherished  a  starong  predilection  for  Ali,  the  soa-in-law 
of  tiie  pretended  prophet,  and  his  nephew,  in  preference  to  Aboobeker, 
Omar,  and  Osman,  by  whom  he  was  excluded  from  the  khalifote.     Thr 
abettors  of  this  schism  were  called  Sheeaks  or  '  sectarians,'  (iridch  baick 
always  been  the  appellation  of  tbe  votaries  of  Ali,  even  in  the  days  of  tho 
Bagdad  khalifote,)  and  gloried  in  tlie  name,  as  this  schism  rendered  tho 
Pendens  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Soonees  or  orthodox  Mohammedana* 
Ismail  cherished  it  as  the  surest  foundation  of  his  power,  and  chief  aap* 
port  of  his  fomily.     This  produced  a  war  with  sultan  Selim,  the  p<ditic«I 
bead  of  the  Soonees,  who  advanced  from  Constantinople  at  ihe  head  of  m 
powerful  and  well  disciplined  army  to  chastise  the  Sheeahs  and  their  sbsl^ 
whom  the  Turks  denounced  as  tbe  slave  of  Satan.    An  action  took  plaeo 
in  1514  in  the  plain  of  Kboee  on  the  frontiers  of  Aderbeidjaa,  in  which 
Ismail  suffered  a  complete  defeat.    On  the  death  of  Selim,  however,  la* 
mail  resumed  his  native  courage,  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  cooqamd 
Georgia.     The  Sulfoveean  dynssty  thus  founded  and  established  by  lansaU 
lasted  for  more  than  800  years. — Siah  Tamasp^  his  successor,  was  oaly 
10  years  old  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigaed  53  years.  NotUag 
remarkable  occurred  during  his  long  reign.    In  the  reign  of  Mohanmm 
Kkodabutkdahy  his  successor,  the  Persians  lost  the  whole  of  Aderbei<)jaat 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Sheerwan^*-*Hia  son,  Abba$^  who  suoceedad  in 
1585,  spent  the  first  17  yean  of  his  long  reign  in  repressing  the  power  of 
the  rival  khans,  and  in  restmng  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  curtaikd 
dominions.    What  contributed  much  to  the  future  successes  of  Abhaat 
was  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  two  Shirleys,  Eoglish  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, at  the  head  of  26  followers  gaUaatly  aM>uoted  and  richly  furaishad* 
who  announced  themselves  to  him  aa  soldim  of  fortnne,  desirooaof  enter* 
ing  his  service  to  fight  against  the  Turits*  then  ^  tenor  of  Ghriatendom* 
Pleased  and  flattered  widi  this  occurrence,  shah  Abbas  gave  them  a  moat 
gracious  reception,  and  by  means  of  tbeae  romantic  adventuren  European 
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iMrtdiieed  into  the  Fmkn  1111179  and  the  uw  of  oaanoii 
AUiM  WM  tlnis  embM  to  meet  the  Tuis  on  mote  equd 
than  any  of  his  predecenon.  In  1602  be  cmnmeneed  ofientif« 
agttbiit  them  hj  the  Ge]»tm:e  of  Nehayend.  He  then  crowed 
Kisil  Oaaa  into  Aderbeidjaa,  aad,  defeatiog  the  Torkieh  commaadflr^ 
feietook  Tsnrisy  which  for  18  yean  luul  been  in  their  pomemion.  Erinm 
«•■  next  nnraeted,  and  fell  early  in  the  year  1604.  Akrmed  at  theae 
iJcamiiBi,  tlie  Torfce  met  him  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  snppoited  by 
MiBery,  on  tfie  24th  of  Aograst,  1605.  A  battle,  in  which,  for  the  iant 
"^  the  Tarfcs  angtained  a  decasiYe  defeat,  took  place.  Fiv«  paahaa 
y  and  fivo  taken  prisoners,  with  more  than  20,000  men.  Sir 
Parley  neceiFed  three  woanda  in  this  action.  Following  up  hia 
liie  shah  expelled  the  Turks  from  Shirwan,  Aderbeidjan,  Arme- 
Geofgia,  Koordistan,  and  the  territory  of  Bagdad,  which  fell  under  his 
16SS.  Enyying  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Per- 
gulf  froaa  the  poesession  of  Ormus,  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time  of 
of  it,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  East  India  com* 
,  tack  it  from  the  Portuguese.  Both  parties  were  deoeiTod  in  this 
the  one  from  ignorance  and  jealouBy,  and  the  other  by  the  poai- 
tkwm  fgfaaal  of  Abbas  or  his  successors  to  allow  the  English  to  fortify 
Ormu  or  any  island  in  the  Persian  gulf.  Gombroon  was  but  a  poor  boon 
to  ikm  Engliab  for  the  conquest  of  Ormus.  Persia  more  than  doubled  her 
popuiatioa  under  the  sway  of  shah  Abbas. — His  successor,  Shah  Sefi, 
wm  a  cowardly  tyrant,  who  reigned  14  years,  and  lost  Bagdad  to  the 
Tbfitt,  and  Candahar  to  the  Great  Mogul. — In  1640  Shah  Abbas  suc- 
ceeded, and  reigned  25  years. — Shah  Suliman  during  a  long  reign  did 
politically  remarkable. — The  first  20  yean  of  the  reign  of  hia 
HustejfHy  the  last  of  the  race  that  swayed  a  sceptre,  passed  in 
tiaa  deep  calm  wMch  often  precedes  a  storm.  The  persecutions  excited 
by  the  intolerant  Sheeah  priests  provoked  the  Soonee  tribes  of  Koordi- 
smn  and  the  A%han  tribes  of  Candahar  to  revolt ;  and  the  rebellion  organ- 
in  diflfefeui  provinces  spread  gradually  towards  the  centre,  by  the 
iacuxaione  of  the  Bactiauree  tribes,  who  devastated  the  very 
of  lapafaan,  and  liie  growing  successes  of  the  Afghans  of  Canda- 
har and  Herat,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  ever  predatory  Usbecs^ 
mtaged  the  provinces  of  Khorasan  and  Kerman.  Through  the  incapacity 
sf  the  Peraian  generals,  the  Afghans  successively  advanced  from  conquest 
tt  eenqveat  under  the  command  of  their  able  leader  Mur  Vaes,  till  in 
Much,  1792,  they  appewed  before  Ispahan.  The  Afghan  army  amounted 
oaly  to  20,000  men,  and  were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Yet  this 
■yaiundy  despicable  force  defeated  under  the  very  walls  of  the  capital  a 
nniaa  army  provided  with  a  train  of  24  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  as  the 
A%^bana  were  unable  to  storm  the  city,  or  carry  on  a  regular  train  of  be- 
operations,  they  blockaded  it,  whilst  their  disposable  forcea  hud 
the  whole  country  aronnd  to  such  a  degree  that  the  I^mo  of  more 
a  century  has  not  repaired  the  ruin  inflicted  by  their  marauding  banda. 
At  laat  lapahan  surrendered,  and  the  sceptre  passed  away  from  the  nerve- 
graap  of  the  cowardly  Husseyn  into  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Afghan 


Afl^km  Dyutti^,'}  Mahmood,  though  now  elevated  beyond  his  utmost 
hapea  to  the  possession  of  an  empire  of  which  his  own  country  formed 
bat  a  small  province,  soon  found  it  an  easier  task  to  conquer  than  to  reign. 
He  atood  amidat  the  wreck  of  an  empire,  tlnreatened  by  the  Turks  en  the 
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N.Wm  by  tbe  Riinians  on  iiie.N^  and  by  iIm  Ufebec  Tarttn  on  Aa  lf«B^ 
wliilit  the  interior  w»g  wasted  by  herds  of  plnnderiag  nomadic 
tThe  Rnsnans,  who  had  already,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Peter, 
menoed  that  career  of  political  greatness  which  now  threatens  the 
pendence  of  Ana,  had  taken  Deibend  and  Baku ;  the  Leagians  of  ]>i^^ltf  || 
ktan  had  oonqoeored  Sheerwan;  the  Tnrks  had  inraded  Armenia    anp* 
Aderbeidjani  and  captored  Erivan  and  Taoris ;  and  Kasrreen  had  rovol 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his  sitoation  on  every  side,  and  more 
from  the  natires  whose  country  he  had  conqnoredy  he  determined 
destroy  as  many  of  diem  as  he  could  in  order  to  preserve  his  power 


his  life,     "^th  this  design  the  Persian  nobles  were  invited  to  a  8p1eQiB|§' 
feasty  and  300  of  them  who  accepted  the  inritation  were  massacred  win 
their  male  ofispring.     The  same  tragedy  was  acted  towards  his  Peniatf 
guards,  who  liad  abandoned  their  Intimate  lord,  and  joined  him.      i%' 
general  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  and  peaceful  citizens  followed^  *^ 
after  a  continued  carnage  of  15  days,  Ispaluui  was  left  without  inhabitaaftb 
Shortly  after  the  perpetration  of  ^ese  crimes,  Mahmood  was  seised  witfc 
raving  madness  and  died.    His  cousin,  Ashrafi  succeeded  him  in  Api^i 
1725,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  much  more  able  and  politic  prince,     Fetei^ 
the  Russian  sovereign,  was  now  dead,  and  the  progress  of  the  Russians  wee 
impeded  by  the  unwholsome  air  of  Sheerwan,  and  a  timid  government 
-Under  these  circumstances,  the  Afghan  djmasty  might  have  succeeded  m 
Persia  as  well  as  any  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  for  their  own 
temal  feuds,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  Ni 
Kooli,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  son  of  shah  Hoaaeytt^ 
as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Iran. 

I^ir  KoolL^     Nadir  Kooli  was  a  Turk  of  the  Afishar  tribe,  and 
in  the  fort  of  Dereguz  in  1687.     He  was  possessed  of  that  bold 
commanding  character  which  distinguishes  the  princes  who  found  an 
pire  from  tiiose  that  inherit  it.     The  steps  by  which  he  rose  horn  dig 
humble  station  of  an  Afshar  shepherd  to  the  musnud  of  empire,  are  hm^ 
imperfectly  known,  and  indistinctiy  traced  by  the  pen  of  his  biogn^^ier^ 
Meeraa  Mahadi.    All  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  he  early  acqniredt 
e  commanding  influence  over  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Afidnrs  and  Jidayieb 
and  the  Khorasanian  Koords*    In  the  reign  of  the  last  princes  of  thA 
Sufiaveeah  dynasty,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Peisia  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Turks  as  far  as  Hamadan  and  Ardebil,  and  the  Walleea  fti 
Georgia,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  bad  submitted  t» 
the  Ottoman  Porte.     Nadir  Shah  rose  to  retrieve  the  character  of  Mm 
country,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory.   By  a  succession  of  victories,  intw 
jTupted  by  only  one  defeat,  he  drove  the  Turlcs  from  all  the  ancimit  nor- 
thern possessions  of  the  Sufbveeah  kings,  in  which  were  included  tiie  pve-> 
vinces  and  districts  of  Georgia,  Sheerwan,  Shekkee,  Ganja,  and  Erivan*  The 
places  belonging  to  Persia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  whidb  had  beoa 
treacherously  seized  by  the  czar  Peter  of  Russia,  were  recovered ;  and  aD  her 
.original  dependencies  on  the  side  of  the  Caucasus  once  more  acknowledged 
her  authority.     The  ancient  family  of  the  Wallees  of  Georgia  was  raised 
to  the  dependent  throne  of  that  country ;  and  Nadir,  by  dividing  it  into 
two  kingdoms,  weakened  the  power  of  its  princes,  and  was  enabled  to  re* 
ward  the  services  of  Heraclius,  who  had  accompani^^  him  to  India,  with 
one  of  the  crowns.    After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Persia  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  torn  by  contending  fiactions ;  and  the  kings  of  Geor* 
gia,  harassed  by  continued  attecks'  fnmi  the  mountaineerB^  wIkmu  the j 
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Viable  to  coBtool.    made  a  simnltaneoiis  applieatton  to  R«nia  for 

which  was  granted.     This  oocnvred  about  1752,  and  may  be 

the  first  step  towards  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  Persia ; 

from  this  time  forward,  pressed  with  peFsereriiig  activity  her 

with  these  Persian  dependencies.   After  a  straggle  of  16  years, 

,  a  Koordish  chief  of  the  Zand  tribe,  oyercame  all  his  oompettton* 

Sfee  tiBone  of  Western  Persia*  His  brother,  Zukkee^  who  succeeded 
kMi  hk  life  in  an  insurrection  produced  by  his  own  cruelty ;  and  the* 
iving  eons  fell  victims  to  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  their  uncles: 
who,  in  their*  turns,  successiyely  fell  victims  to  each  other'a 
regal  power.  Loqft  Afy  Khany  the  youngest  and  the  best  of  themy 
an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Aga  Mohammed  Khsnn,  the  founder 
present  dynasty.  By  the  death  of  this  chivalrous  prince  in  1794^ 
Mohammed  became  sole  ruler  of  Western  Persia.  He  was  the  son 
Mohammed  Khan  Khujur,  a  petty  chief  of  Mazanderaun,  who 
esqieiled  from  his  state  by  Nadir  Shah.  In  1795  he  assembled 
army  at  Teheran,  and  moving  rapidly  into  Georgia,  defeated 
Teflis,  and  entered  that  city  before  general  Goodovitch, 
cssnmanded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  line  of  the  Caucasus,  could 
to  oppose  him.  His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Greorgians,  by  making 
^laBEfrd  example  of  their  capital,  induced  him  to  abandon  it  to  Uie  rapine 
Mm  soldiers ;  while  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  had  excited  in  his  army, 
he  noEtHral  ferocity  of  his  troops,  prepared  them  to  take  ample  advan* 
of  the  license  he  had  given.  The  empress  Catherine  IL,  shocked 
by  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 
sf  its  hsviiig  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 
Penie ;  and  in  the  following  year,  count  Valerian  Zuboff,  with  a 
Ibcee,  marched  upon  Derbend  early  in  the  summer,  took  that  for- 
by  aoaanlty  and  received  the  submission  of  Badkoo,  Kooba,  and  Sheer* 
wfaeee  governors  he  dianged.  In  the  autumn  he  renewed  ius  oper- 
wintered  in  Meghan,  and  had  taken  Einzellee,  Lankeran,  Ganja, 
4e  island  of  Saree,  when  Paul  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
die  army.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  at  this  time  employed  in 
and  on  hearing  of  Zuboffs  successes,  hastily  returned  to  oppose 
boa  before  he  coidd  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  Russians  had 
ebendoned  almost  all  their  conquests.  Ibiahim  £[halleel  Khan, 
the.  chief  of  Karabaugh,  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  holding  the  fort  of 
WwBsha  against  Aga  Mohammed  Khan :  but  the  inhabitants,  wearied  by 
the  ooBtiDned  systematic  plunder  of  their  country  from  year  to  year,  at 
\m§/ih  leee  against  their  chief,  and  compelling  him  to  fly  to  Daghestan, 
ddmeed  iq>  Sheesha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shjdi,  who  was  advancing  with 
a  pewerfiBl  amy  to  invade  Georgia.  He  had  only  been  a  few  (bys  at 
Aeediay  vriben  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  maiial  domestics  whom 
ha  had  threatened  to  put  to  death ;  and  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him,.< 
mm  loo  mndi  occupied  in  consoUdating  his  power,  and  establishing  his 
mTnfffty,  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  bold  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

FmtUk  AU  Khan.'}  The  reigning  shah  had  his  way  to  the  throne 
■Bwmhrd  for  him  by  the  destruction  of  every  one  whom  Aga  Mohammed 
iad^Bd  likely  to  dispute  the  succession  with  him,  even  that  of  his  own 
Uf  farather,  Jaaffer  Koulee.  Fntteh,  however,  had  to  suppress  three 
e  rebellions  before  he  could  conuder  himself  secure  of  regal 
His  rogn  of  30  years  has  been  inglorious  and .  unsuccessfuL 
of  neither  military  talents  nor. courage^  he  has  lost  Geoigia, 
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AimeniAy  and  Sheerwan,  i«olwbly  for  ever.  In  the  fint  war  witk  tk 
RnasianB,  tenninated  by  the  peace  of  1813,  the  Rosdana,  thongli  lunble 
to  take  £iivan»  retained  aU  Georgia,  Sheerwan,  and  part  of  Armeoift,  with 
the  eztenaive  phun  of  Mc^^an*  and  part  of  Talish.  In  the  eaatenipan  of 
hiB  dominiona,  the  Usbecs  have  repeatedly  laid  waate  Western  Khotas- 
aan  without  any  effectnal  resistance.  In  1826  Khorassan  was  ovecma 
by  an  Usbeck  army  of  40,000  men  headed  by  Rehman  Knlee  Kliaii*  son 
of  Raheem  Khan  of  Kheeva.  Mesched  was  said  to  have  been  snrpriaed 
and  taken,  though  other  accounts  stated  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  cobb- 
polled  them  to  retreat  to  Sermks.  Our  information  respecting  tbe  poli- 
tical state  of  affiars  is  rery  imperfect  and  contradictory ;  so  tint  noUuag 
positive  can  be  at  present  stated  how  matters  stand, 

JEuropean  Rektkons^'^  Tbe  comiexion  of  England  with  Perun  mny  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  mission  of  general  Sir  John  Maloolai 
to  Tehran  in  1800  ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  alliance  were  ihe  coniHier* 
dal  and  political  treaties  concluded  by  him  in  1801.  The  latter  engaged 
Persia  to  attack  the  Albans,  who  then  threatened  our  poaaesaiona  in 
India,  and  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  gulf  of  Persia.  In  ISOifis  tbs 
ahah,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  Russia,  addressed  •  letter  to 
Napoleon,  then  in  the  senith  of  his  glory,  requesting  his  aaniatancet  and 
desiring  to  form  an  alliance  with  France.  So  little  was  at  that  time  known 
of  Persia  in  Europe,  that  the  court  of  Paria  were  even  igaoiant  whether 
the  person  who  had  addressed  those  letters  were  really  entitled  to  iha 
rank  he  assumed,  and  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to  Tehran  to  aaoertain  ths 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  atate  of  a£Eaira  in  that  quarter.  On  ths 
return  of  M.  Jaubert  to  Europe,  in  1806,  Meecsa  Reesa  was  sent  by  tbe 
Persian  government  on  an  embassy  to  Napoleon,  whom  ha  neeompnied 
to  Tilsit,  and  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty^  wfaidi  ww  ratified  by  ^ 
omperor  at  Finkenstein,  in  May,  1807. 

In  the  same  year  Mahommed  Nebee  Khan  was  sent  on  n  mianob  to  dw 
British  government  in  India,  to  claim  our  assistance  ftgi'fwt  Ruaaia;  but 
this  minion  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Persia,  loaing  all  hopeof  anpfMst  firam 
her  old  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  henelf  into  the  ama  of 
France^  llie  possesnons  of  Great  Britain  in  India  had  become  aa  impor- 
tant, that  it  was  believed  her  power  in  Europe  might  be  f^Spi**^  by  sn 
attack  on  her  Eastern  dominions ;  and  Napoleon,  ^eiefore,  tumisag  hb 
attention  to  Asia,  gladly  seiaed  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  tt 
establish  a  comiexion  with  Persia,  which  he  justly  considered  a  neoeasary 
preparatory  step  to  hb  projected  invasion  of  India.  Gensnd  Gankans 
waa  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  French  emperor  to  the  ooart  of  the 
shah,  and  the  failure  of  the  application  which  had  been  made  ta  India  far 
assistance— -the  readiness  with  which  the  French  had  entered  oa  the 
alliance,  and  the  promises  which  were  made  by  the  French 
combined  to  secure  to  him  a  distinguished  reception*  The 
which  attMided  the  mission  of  general  Gardanne  forced  the  British  govon* 
ment,  here  and  in  India,  to  take  measures  to  counteract  the  views  of 
France ;  and  from  tbe  commencement  of  this  competition  between  France 
and  England  for  ascsndi^oy  in  the  councils  of  Pereia  may  be  dated  her 
political  connexion  with  Europe.  From  this  time  forward  IVrria  becaaw 
inseparably  connected  with  European  policy ;  and  Uiough  the  dicanietanoes 
which  first  caused  bar  to  be  involved  in  it  have  ceased  to  exist,  others 
have  arisen  which  must  contimoe  to  operate  as  powerfully,  and,  probably, 
much  mora  steadily,  to  draw  her  more  and  more  within  the  range  of  the 
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ahk&aoM  of  our  leading  criibeU,  Ttie  ivfOwMe  rootptioii  oi  di» 
Mion  of  Sir  HarCbrd  Jone^,  in  ]808»  ittd  the  eoMoqnoiit  expidnoo  of 
(k  Brench  ageato  from  Poraa»  whib  dbe  was  stUl  eQ§pgad  in  a  war  widi 
Bawia,  pat  an  and  fur  the  timo  to  aU  competition  for  tba  friendahip  of  the 
ikA  na  laid  tfae  foondation  of  «n  alUence  between  the  crowna  of  Great 
ftitam  and  Persia,  whiob  waa  eonfirmed  hy  a  preliminanr  treaty.  In 
nil  Sr  Harford  Jonea  retained  to  Dj^jfland^  and  die  Pemn  ambeaaador, 
«b  had  been  aent  to  London  with  Ae  ratifioation  of  the  prelinunary 
tmtf,  ratamed  to  I^rsia,  accompaided  by  Sir  Gore  Ovaeley»  in  ^ffiaiitf 
•f  mbaandor  eoctraordinaiy  from  the  king  of  England*  llie  anbaidy 
piyible  to Perna,  which  had  been  iUed  by  Sir  H«  Jonea  one amallw  aoak^ 
m  wnd  to  200»000  tomanna  annnally.  A  definittYe  treaty  waa  eon- 
diU  on  die  baria  of  the  preliminary  engagementa  entered  into  by  Sir 
E  Jonea,  and  immenae  presents  were  laTiah^  on  the  ah^  and  hia  oonr* 
tiai,  tp  keep  alire  the  friendly  feeling  whidb  bid  hi^pily  been  emted 
taaank  EngJand. 

hdie  Bieantime  the  memomUe wer  between  Fiance  and  Rnaaiai»  wUdi 
tonrinaied  in  the  signal  discomfitnie  of  Napoleony  had  commenced,  and 
dflttiieable  relations  which  had>  in  c<Miseqnencei  been  eatablished  between 
Gm  fifitain  and  Rnssiay  led  onr  govemment  to  nndertake  the  mediaition 
«f  peaea  between  that  power  and  Perm*  In  1814»  by  the  mediation  of 
Aa  Britiah  amhaaaador,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  condnded  aft  Goo]istan»  in 
KmlieBghy  by  which  Persia  added  to  Snsaia  all  her  aoqnisitions  south  of 
ikCmwiis,  and  engaged  to  maintain  no  nary  in  the  CSaapian;  whUe 
bna  became  bonnd  to  sM  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Persia  against  all 
CM^atiUNni  for  tlie  throne.  Sir  Goire.  Qqaeley  retnmed  home  in  ISlly 
hw^  Mr  Moiier  in  qnality  o^  miniater  plenipotentiary  at  the  Persian 
Mart;  sod  in  the  same  year  Mr  ElUa  waa  sent  on  a  fecial  mission  to 
■0%  die  defintd^e  treaty  oondnded  by  Sir  Gore  Onseley.  The  amend- 
td  taty  concluded  by  Mesaira  Morier  and  EUia  ia  thai  which  is  now  in 
^n^  and  which  definsa  the  natnre  of  onr  reladons  with  the  Persian 
^N«nnenti  By  it  Greal  Britain  is  b<mnd  to  pay  Perda  an  yearly  aidb- 
ilf  af  MO^OOO  tomanns  to  nudotaia  troops  m  the  event  of  her  being 
<llrhd  by  any  power  at  wa^  with  England ;  and  shonld  Persia  be  aHeck- 
4bf  say  power  ^t  peace  with  England,  we  engage  to  nse  onr  mediation 
tlVwdl  «a  anueable  a^jnstmen^ ;  b<it>  shonld  it  fail,  to  pay  the  before- 
9l4ad  sslNddy  for  the  stQiport  of  troopa.  Peraaa,  on  her  side,  engi^^ 
f^akatraet  any  power  seeking  to  peas  tkrons^  her  temtories  for  the  pnr- 
Mbs(  inTsding  India.  In  the  recent  werwith  EnssiatSS  Persia  was  the 
^HmUv  power,  British  mediation  was  precluded. 

Arm  War  with  i^if^ito.]  The  details  of  dm  recent  war  widx  Enssia 
ViKiB  fresk  in  die  recoUecdcn.  of  onr  readws.  In  this  war  the  Persiana 
tRi  tlie  osteoaible  aggresson,  alleging  diat  the  Rnsaians  had  infringed 
it  tnsty  of  GnUstann  in  181S,  by  forcibly  seizing  the  dispntable  terri- 
I17  lyipg  alongst  the  nerdiem  and  nmrth-eastem  shore  of  the  Gokcfaa 
MibSr  Uce  of  Erivan,  and  n  district  borderii^  on  Karabangh  between 
AiQ^ian  and  Megree  rirera.  The  iiact  is  that  the  remote  canse  of  diia 
Vir  lay  in  dm  indisdnci  nntnre  of  the  boundary  towards  its  cen^  made 
llAa  bdligevcnts  in  the  tresfty  of  peace.  The  limits  were  not  marked 
wvy  nstsval  harrier,  nor  eren  any  human  construction,  snch  as  towns 
•4  ftitreases»  so  that  diere  existed  a  considevable  tract  between  the  two 
^*pNii  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  uncertain,  and  it  served  as  a  lefrige 
^  ^^"^  bswh  of  Koords  and  Trnkomaos,  who  often  plundered  both 
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'tenitorias,  and  oocaaioned  mutiial  demandfl  for  satisfaction.  Each  power 
of  conne  claimed  this  territ(M7^  but  Russia,  conscious  of  their  snperioritp^ 
4iad,  at  the  time  of  the  death 'of  the  late  emperor  AlexaQder»  actnalljr 
'seiaed  it,  as  complained  of.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
bordering  on  Greorgia,  who,  from  their  religions  prejudices  and  preklatory 
iiabits,  detest  the  Russians,  bitterly  complained  of  the  insolence  and  aggres- 
eions  of  the  Russians  in  Georgia,  and  their  interference  with  their  religiooi 
tenets  and  prejudices,  of  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  governor  Yer- 
'moloflF,  who  had  amputated  the  hands  of  a  whole  Caucasian  tribe  merely 
because  a  detachment  of  Russians  had  been  fired  at  by  some  individoal» 
4md  they  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  Persians  in  case  they  should  de- 
-elare  war.  Appeals  were  made  by  the  Mohanmiedan  chiefs  on  the  Geor- 
gian, frontier  to  their  brethren  in  Persia,  and  the  rage  of  the  Moollafas  was 
inflamed,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  excite  the  shah  to  a  holy  war. 
•Roused  by  th^se  representations,  and  ignorant  of  his  inability  to  contend 
with  Russia,  the  shah  declared  war  against  Russia,  unless  she  would  re- 
store the  disputable  territory,  diiBmissed  the  Russian  ambassador  Mense- 
koff,  who  was  even  arrested  at  Erivan  on  his  return  in  yiolation  of  tlM 
^■acred  rights  of  an  accredited  envoy,  and  detained  there  25  days. 

The  war  commenced  in  July,  1826,  and  the  Persians  were  at  first  sue- 
cessful,  as  the  Russians  were  then  unprepared  for  active  operations,  their 
anny  of  40,000  men  being  dispersed  in  detachments  through  Georgia* 
The  Mohammedans  throughout  Daghistan,  Sheerwan,  and .  Shekhee,  rose 
up  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  Talish  revolted,  and  cut  off  the  Russian  detach- 
ments dispersed  throughout  his  country,  took  Ashkeran,  and  massacred 
the  garri8on,-^-and,  in  concert  with  a  Persian  force,  besieged  Lingicerany 
the  garrison  of  which,  too  weak  to  think  of  defending  it,  abandoned  it  by 
night,  and  retreated  to  the'  isle  of  Saree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.     The 
people  of  Ganjm  in  Eliza^Bthpol,  instigated  by  their  mooUah,  murdered 
the  Russian  garrison  of  300  men ;  and  500  more  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
their  march  to  Karakilissa,  by  400  horsemen  of  Granja,  headed  by  tbe 
same  moolah.     This  religious  personage  absolved  the  people  of  Ganja 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Russian  government.     Groomree,  on 
the  western  frontier,  was  taken  by  the  sirdar  of  Erivan,  who  slaughtered 
all  the  male  Armenians,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  Persian  camp,  and 
then  took  Gpkcha,  Baliktoo,  and  Aberan.     Karakilissa  was  evacuated  by 
the  Russians  on  his  approach,  who  retreated  to  Looree,  a  stronger  poeitioa. 
Abbas  Mirza  directed  his  march  to  Shusha,  in  Karabaugh,  in  the  end  of 
July, — the  garrison  of  which,  having  sent  out  some  troops  to  attack  a  Pleiv 
sian  force  which  had  collected  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  Karabangb 
•rose  up  in  arms  and  cut  them  off.     In  his  march  thither,  Abbas  Mirzm 
came  up  with  a  Russian  detachment,  1200  strong,  widi  4  field-pieoee,  im 
•the  pass  of  Kunjerik,  and  attacked  them, — and  the  Russians,  after  loein^ 
400  men,  surrendered.     Encouraged  by  this  success.  Abbas  Afim  took 
the  city  of  Shusha,  and  invested  the  citadel,  held  by  2000  Ruasiaaa  un- 
furnished with  provisions.     While  thus  employed,  he  detached  a  fmcoe  of 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  his  eldest  son  and  his  uncle,  with  6  field- 
pieces,  towards  Teflis,  who  encountered  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Ri 
iiaai,  commanded  by  general  Mududoff,  an  Armenian  bred  by  a  ~ 
priest,  and  who  had  Russianiaed  himself  by  adding  o^to  his  Anbic 
*Mudud  (assistance).     Mududoff  totally  defeated  this   FersiBn  army 
Shamkar,  5  farsangs  from  Teflis,  their  general  Ameer  Khan,  being  killad 
*on  the  spot.     This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  for  the  Ri 
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Mtt  immediately  admnced  to  Ganja,  and  drore  the  Persians  thence  with 
gnat  losBy  who  bad  prenqnaly  slaughtered  the  unwarlike  Armenians,  and 
nrept  off  a  colony  of  Gennan  Moravians  settled  near  it,  whom  they  sold 
iiabmss  to  the  Koords.    Ahbas  Miirza  now  raised  the  siege  of  Sheesha, 
«d  Biarched  towards  Teflis  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nncLs  and  disgrace 
<f  his  son.    On  the  22d  Sept.  he  encountered  the  Russian  army  under 
fnenl  Faskewitch,  strongly  posted  about  5  miles  from  Ganja*     The  Per;- 
•IB  inny  consisted  of  40,000  men,  only  one-half  of  which  were  disci|»- 
Ind.  troops.     He  attacked  them,  and,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  was 
MaHy  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  killed  in  the  field,  whilst  the 
Rvnans  did  not  lose  one-fourth  of  that  number.    In  the  ensuing  year  the 
RiwisBs,  having  collected  a  large  army  and  a  train  of  battering-artillery, 
««B  eaabled  to  form  the  siege  of  Erivan,  and  finally  took  it,  in  spite  of 
«nry  eodeavoor  of  the  Persians  to  harass  the  operations  of  the  besieging 
■nyi  by  laying  waste  the  country,  cutting  off  convoys,  &c     The  Rus- 
■ass  also  captured  Nakshivan  and  Abbasah«d,  and  defeated  the  Persians  in 
noder  general  engagenilent ;  and  so  great  was  the  terror  produced  by 
te  neoeaa,  and  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanris  to  their  governor, 
tbat  tkey  opened  Ae  gates  of  the  city  to  a  Russian  detadiment,  wfaiLit 
■Mber  took  poseession  of  Ardebil,  and  carried  off  all  the  Persian -and 
inUaa  books  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  sheik  Sooffee,  and  of  some  of 
Aa  Soq&veean  dynasty.  The  shah,  now  convinced  by  repeated  disas^ons 
Mats,  of  his  utter  inability  to  contend  with  the  disciplined  armies  of 
baia,  and  terrified  for  his  capital  Teheraun,  made  peace  on  such  terins 
ii'tbe  Buaaian  general  was  pleased  to  dictate.     These  were  :  the  cession 
df'iU  he  possessed  beyond  die  Arazes,  with  the  payment  of  a  million  and 
ayf  atariing  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  war.     Persia  may  now  be  consider- 
xiaiatthe  feet  of  Russia.    Another  war  or  two  would  terminate  the 
"■p  of  the  preeent  dynasty,  and  render  Persia  a  province  of  the  Russian 
n^  already  by  hr  too  extensive.     It  is  dear,  that,  at  the  death  of  the 
pnant  imbecile  amd  avaricious  despot,  there  will  be  another  scramble  for 
Aetbrooa  among  his  numerous  sons  and  the  native  chieftains,  and  this 
^■oable  country  again,  as  usual,  be  convulsed  with  civil  war.  The  reign- 
■fftmily  is  .hated  throughout  Persia,  except  by  the  particular  tribe  to 
^^  it  belongs.     The  warlike  tribes  of  Khorassan  detest  it,  as  also  the 
^i6m  of  GhOiBan  and  Mazanderaun  ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  would  wil- 
fagly  co-operate  with  any  invaders,  be  they  what  they  will,  in  order  to  be 
>id  oif  die  present  family,  destitute  both  of  morality  and  talent,  enemies 
^tlie  improvement  of  the  country,  and  distinguished  solely  by  their  vices. 
^XKber  event  has  since  taken  place,  which  shows  the  barbarism  of  Per- 
*B  DsmierB,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  a  power  whom  they  are 
"'M  to  misty  namely,  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
l^^dte  most  of  his  snit^  by  the  populace  at  Teheran,  in  February,  1B29, 

*  ipite  of  all  endeavours  of  the  shah  to  protect  them.     It  ia  idle  to  talk 

*  preventing  Russian  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter;  and  however  much, 
•a  political  grounds,  audi  aggrandiaement  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  equally 
w,  that  to  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Persia  the  Russian  government 
Md  be  a  comparative  blessing,  as  it  would  prevent  a  constant  recur- 
'^  of  those  internal  revolutions,  infinitely  worse  than  foreign  warfere, 
*^  have  desolated  this  country,  and  demoralized  its  popnlatioui  for 
<ptaida  of  a  cMitury. 
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CHAP.  II.-PHTSICAL  FEATURES. 

Thv  genflral  ehancterWc  of  Pflnia  is  ^iftt  of  a  gnift  and  efafHad  |i]^ 
teni,  or  i^^land,  itttdded  with  inamneiible  raoimtaiiHy  widi  their  ean»» 
•po&dhig  TBlleys,  and  imnMnse  desart  pfadas.  That  it  is  TOry  clavaSed,  m 
proTsd  from  the  great  abondaace  of  saow,  which  rests  on  the  samaka  «f 
the  moimtsmsy  althongh  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  hot  of  modssato  «!•• 
TEtioQ  above  the  phins.  In  ilMst-^to  nse  the  langnage  of  Chardia-^Penia 
is  a  coimtry  of  mountains,  but  they  seem  not  to  hare  any  genevsl  dime* 
tion,  nor  to  form  a  continved  chain.  They  extend  without  order  in  nlL 
directions,  and  are  heaped  upon  one  aaodier  as  if  thrown  at  I'audwia 
together.  Gronps,  which  seem  to  form  the  commencement  of  diain%  mm 
snddenly  sntempted  by  amooth,  eztensiTe,  and  yery  elevated  ^aina.  Xli« 
Persian  plateau  joins  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  to  thoeo  of  Koordistaa  snd  Ama»* 
sia,  and  passes  into  that  of  Centrsl  Asia  on  the  N.E.  On  the  W.  aad  S.Wt 
it  looks  down  on  the  Tslley  of  the  Tigris ;  and*  towards  the  E.,  on  thst  mi 
tiie  Indus,  whilst  its  sonthem  and  nordiem  dedivities  are  the  Penian  gnl( 
the  Indian  ocean,  aad  the  Caspian  sea.  Strabo  has  divided  this  mimairf 
into  tiiree  regions :  a  distinction  foonded  on  an  aocorate  observatiQaL  mi 
the  leading  differences  of  climate  and  produce,  the  sovthem  division  4r 
dedivity  being  hot,  dry,  and  barren,— me  midland,  cold  aad  dryj  sad 
the  nordieni,  moist,  warm,  and  fertile.  This  middle  region,  or  gent  body 
of  Perua,  is  from  8500  to  4p500  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  aooeBtdang 
to  Mr  Fraser,  who  took  its  levd  in  different  places,  by  aseertainiqg  tba 
temperature  of  boiling  water  on  a  thermometer  of  laige  dimonntnna.* 
Krom  Mr  Fraser^s  table  it  appears,  that  the  higliest  point,  from  Busheor  tm 
Ispahan,  is  the  valley  of  Aijun,  at  the  northern  footof  tlie  PeenBun  paas^ 
that  the  general  level  of  the  platean  of  Kashan  is  faiglier  than  that  to  tha 
N.  of  it,  andthatthelevelof  Koommay  beestiasatc^astfaotof  theGr«s* 
Salt  Deeert»  or  2000  feet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fadand  kka 
of  Seistana  is  the  lowest  \ereL  of  the  wh<^  gateau.  It  is  autter  of  na* 
gret,  however,  that  Mr  Fraser  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  compsb» 
xative  levels  of  the  plateau  than  that  which  he  employed)  as  it  febut  a: 


"  The  MMM  iMAod  wu  adopted  by  the  late 
TaurU  to  be  4600  ftet  above  the  level  of  the 
degree  of  decreaaiiig  temperature,  Mr  Fraeer 
fwtte  ftem  Buaheer  to  Tehemii  and  from 
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aa.  Allowing  500  feet  of  elevation  to< ^ 

has  given  us  the  fbllowing  fable»  In  kia 

«nto  AatnAad: 
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snljeet  10  gi««t  ittiecvnef .  Hm  lowor  letel,  out  <»f  wlMi 
*B  vphad  riMiy  it  calM  tiie  jDkMIMiii,  or  '  loYel  ooantiy/uid  stteMhit 
1^  mmt  of  the  Poniiii  gttlf,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  8^  ttiid^  widtr 
i|ipon«rtfwiii»  fllongst  the  ihore  of  the  Gftiqpta&  to  the  noithem  fool 
EllMim.  Tke  oipeet  of  tfait  pktetto,  sireim  irith  mootitaiiMi,  hUk^ 
pittM,  ^the  deecrts  exoepted)  wonld,  H  nught  be  sRjypoeedi 
a  fleodag  end  Oifw^ed  appeeieiioe,  ertpedalljr  in  enoh  talitades  m 
beHweoD  30*  and  37*  N.;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
itainB  ara  evwy  where  bato^  aiid^  and  forbiddhig,  in  most 
pfftsenfiiy  nothing  to  Tiear  hat  hage  masses  of  grey  to6kf  sneees*' 
sMf  pOed  on  each  other,  or  starting  in  sdbrapt  ridges  from  the  plain  at 
ial»  TImr^  m  some  places  indeed  they  hare  a  little  sofl,  yet  they 
tfifiveaed  by  wood  or  shrabs.  For  shout  two  months  in  the  year  a 
fesidngo  tinges  thmr  brown  sides  with  an  emersld  hne,  bat  it  is  soon 
up  bf  the  heat  and  drooght  of  summer,  and  the  original  bistro 
\  Tiwnmadi  ■■  not  a  sbgle  tuft  remaining  of  what  vegetated  and 
ao  npidly.  Hie  plains  are  equally  onasuaetiTe,  consisting  chieiy 
ef  Snwsl  washed  down  mm  the  moontatn^lopes,  or  the  accamuktion  of 
wtmm  famer  vevofaitioa  of  nature  deposited  in  deep  and  eztensiye  beds>  or 
sf  m  had  day*  which,  being  dsstitate  of  water,  natural  or  artiidal^  is  as 
I  desert  as  ^  vest.  Water,  that  most  predoas  boon  of  naturOi 
pheBomenon  in  tins  arid  region ;  but  where  it  oecnrs,  whether 
mUsya  or  the  phnas,  rendon  them  so  touch  the  more  pleasing  and 
hy  tfaoir  coatrsst  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline  plains.  The 
tat  liw ;  and  rrrulets  are  by  no  means  common.  In  the  hsst 
tim  smaD  proportion  of  cnltiTated  land  resembles  a  Libysn  oashv 
to  render  i^  aronnd  it  the  move  dreary.  The  only  trees  to  bo 
a  me  in  the  gardens  of  Tillages,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they 
plaotod  for  liie  porpose  of  affording  the  Ittde  timber  used  in  buildlag. 
diiedy  consist  of  firnit-trees,  the  noble  clnnar  or  oriental  planO)  the 
poplar,  and  die  typiess.  But  the  contrast  which  these  gardens^  ^ot-* 
tiag  dm  grey  and  dusty  plain  with  their  dark  green  appeafaoce,  prodocs^ 
isnMre  nslancfaely  than  plsasmg.  In  short,  a  Peisian  landscape  is  totallr 
dMannt  from  any  tfamg  of  the  kind  in  Europe^  and  the  mind,  to  dwell 
waai  dmm  with  any  complacency,  must  direst  itself  of  every  image  whidi 
p«B  benty  or  interest  to  such  landscapes  as  we  are  accustomed  to< 
^  however,  some  ezeeptioas  to  be  found  to  the  general  picture,-'*^ 

fisyouiod  spots  to  reliere  the  eye,  as  in  the  pronnces  of  Ghesdami 
MsflsaderKun,  die  districts  of  Astrabad  and  Ooorgsung,  all  on  the 
;  and  part  of  Aderiieidjan,  for  Persian  Armenia  is  nowa  Kus« 
pnmnofr     These  Ca^ian  provinces  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  watery 
aHWT4iiimi  in  their  most  varied  form,  can  make  them.     The  plain  of 
Needmpora,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Elbun,  and  that  of  Hamadan,  m 
Aa  foot  of  the  Elwund,  and  the  extensive  valley  of  Kermaasfaaw,  in  the 
Zi^fsB  nnge,  are  also  exceptions.   It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  vallo^fV 
aas  the  only  fertile  and  peopled  spots  in  die  whole  of  the  plateau.     Such 
ii  dm  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Frsser,  of  die  physical  featorm  of  Persia,  and 
dMo  is  no  lemmn  to  believe  that  it  u  overcharged.    We  have  been  long 
on  this  pmnt  by  the  exi^gerations  of  orioital  anthors.    Eveai 
VraEam  Jones  himself,  ttnge^  with  a  love  of  hyperholical  language, 
has  ardant  puronit  of,  and  iittiniate  acqnaintabce  with,  oriental  U^- 
teUa  us  (thoogfa  he  never'set  a  foot  on  Pemian  ground)  that  Irsn 
(PcBsin)  ia  the  most  deUghtfrd,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  compact 
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country  on  the  globo,  prefenble,  m  all  these  vrnpeetM^  to  £gyp€»'or  Te- 
men^  or  China.  The  eastern  tales  likewise,  which  delighted  otar  cariy 
youl^  by  their  scenes  of  wonder,  Tcdaptnonsnessy  and  inezhanstilile  licfaes, 
all  ponrtrayed  in  the  florid,  hyperbolical  style  pecnliar  to  Aaiatiea,  have 
contributed  their  influence  to  throw  over  this  region  of  the  globe  a  magi- 
cal and  fai^"^ting  iUamon,  which  must  continue  still  to  enreldpe  Ity  until 
dispelled  by  the  cold  and  accurate  realities  on  which  we  geogfaphen  must 
dwell.  .  . 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  that  endose  the  great  ontpedum^  or 
upland  Persian  plain,  are  elongations  of  the  great  Taurian  range,  w^ich 
runs  through  Koordistaun  and  Armenia,  and  of  the  Moschian  range,  frhidi 
separates  Armenia  from  Greorgia.  This  latter,  after  forming  ^be  soadien 
boondary  of  the  basin  of  the  Kur,  crosses  the  Araxes,  and  enters  Adv- 
bttdjan  under  the  name  of  the  Kara'Dagh^  where,  connected  with  the 
Kara-Dagh,  it  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  Chowal  Mogaa. 

The  Taksh  Range^"]     The  TaUah  range  is  the  oominenceBseni  of  the 
high  limestone  belt  which  surrounds  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  like  a  bow. 
From  the  plain  of  Mogan  the  direction  of  this  chain  is  S.E.  for  about  4 
deg.  of  long,  to  a  point  somewhat  £.  of  Teherann.     From  this  point  it 
runs  rather  to  the  N.E.  till  about  62*  £.  long.,  wheire  it  becomes  identified 
with  the'  Fsropamisan  mountains.     As  ftur  £.  as  the  Sefed-rood  or  Kizil* 
Oaan,  Uie  chun  is  called  the  mouniaifu  of  Taluk,  and  the  Aljmu^  E.  of 
that  river,  the  general  name  is  the  EUmn,  from  the  old  Persic  tenn, 
bordfy  '.the  mountain.'     This  name,  however,  is  iqyplied  not  only  to  the 
whole  range,  but  also  to  the  Caucasus  itself;  and,  on  the  other  faaad, 
the  Elburs  is  also  denominated  the   Kohi  Cauctudn,     This  extensive 
chain  is  connected  with  the  lofty  mountains  of  Sakund^  running  N.  E. 
from   the  lake  of  Oormeah. — Another  lofty  range,  running  N.  E.  htrnt 
the  source  of  the  Kizil-Ozan  and  the  Kansu,  called  the  Kqflan  JSb4, 
or  '  the  tiger  mountain,'  near  the  source  of  the  Karasu,  joins  the  El- 
burs,-and  forms   the  boundary  between  Aderbeidjan  and   Irak.     Thii 
range  is  of  great  elevation.     The  mountain  Savalan,  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity: of  the   Sahund  mountains,  80  B.  miles  E.  of  Tanris,  is  the 
highest  of  that  cluster,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     Mi^ 
Willock  ascertained,  in  1825,  its  elevation  to  be  8000  feet  above  its  base ; 
its  absolute  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  more  than  13,000  feet.    Respect- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  Elbnrx,  Mr  Fraaer  does  not  think  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Damawend^  th«r  elevation  exceeds  7000  feet.     But 
Mr  Morier  states  that,  on  arriving  mid-way  between  Armaghaneh  and 
Aukhend,  they  discovovd  from  the  summit  of  an  eminence  an  immense 
chain  of  snow-dad  mountains  to  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  Resht,  and 
mentions  an  immense   snow-covered  mountain  belonging  to  that  range, 
called  Jug'Dagh,  or  *  the  white  mountain,'  from  that  very  ciKumstance. 
The  defile  of  Roodbar  passes  through  the  Elbura,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kizil-Ozan,  from  Casbin  to  Resht.    Here  the  river,  descending  from 
the  hi^  level  of  Upper  Media  with  a  furious  and  rapid  torrent,  pierces 
the  base  of  the  range,  which  is  many  miles  in  breadth.  *  The  road  which 
leads  along  the.  chasm  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded 
beasts  from  Gheelan  to  Irak.     It  is  generally  excavated  from  the  ateep 
rocky  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  gnlf  yawning  below.     The  pass 
crossed  by  Ynaw  lay  to  the  .  N.W.  of  this. — The  pass  of  Aghabler,  also 
crossed  by  the  same  gentleman,  leads  to  Ardebil.     Farther  N.  another 
pass  leads  from  Astara  to  Ardebil,  and  another,  from  Langkeraa  in  lbs 
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TaliBhyleids  between  die  moontaiiis  uid  the  Mftto  Shirwsa. 
ttmil  50  B.  miles  to  tlie  S.E.  of  TefaeFaun  are  the  celebraled  Caepuni 
tlmHigii  which  Aleiander  pnxvaed  the  nnfortimate  Darius.    There 
howerer,  2  paaBee,  which  baye  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Ou- 
IVicr,  or  *  Caapiaa  Straits,  and  which,  from  their  ricinity  to  each 
,  have  been  freqfoently  confoonded.     The  Caspian  straits,  strictly 
Hg^  are  those  which  lead  from  Media,  direct  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  Elbmz  monntainB;   whereas  the  other  pass,  through  which 
fledy  mns  £•  along  die  sonthem  slope  of  the  Elbnrz,  instead  of 
%  it.     The  commencement  of  these  is  75  B.  miles  almost  due  E. 
«l  Teheisan,  at  the  village  of  Ferooscobee.    * 
J[oordUlaun  Iiange.2     The  great  Koordistann  range  enters  Peraia  be- 
the  lakes  of  Van  on  the  W.  and  Oormeeanh  on  tbe  £.,  where  it 
die  line  of  bonndary.     Their  particular  name  to  the  W.  of  Oormee- 
andently  the  Caspian  mountains.     Running  S.  E.  they  join  the 
central  chain  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Oormeeanh,  called  Choatrat 
If  Ploleoiy,  and  eyidendy  the  Persic  Kko-Ader^  or  <  mountain  of  fire.' 
J^  ite  aottdi  eastern  extremity,  the  Kho-Ader  branches  into  the  Kojian 
**  \  raaening  N.E.  and  into,  the  Zagroi^  running  S.  and  S.E.,  and  skirting 
vnfley  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  the  Sbat-al-Arab,  and  diei  alluvial  legiona 
KniooB,  the  Jerabee,  and  the  Tab,  till  it  joins  the  lofty  range  which 
die  upland  of  Peraia  Proper  from  the  Grurmseer,  or  hot  region, 
in  inct,  die  great  western  and  southern  buttress  of  the  Perrian 
the  whole  way,  under  various  names,  till  it  meets  the  southern 
of  the  fieloodnstaun  mountains.-— From  Busheer  to  Sheeraux, 
then  5  ranges  of  mountains,  each  successively  higher  than  the 
V  nrast  be  croased  before  the  wearied  traveUer  begins  to  descend  to* 
the  plain  of  Sbeerauz.     Three  principal  ranges  in  the  centre  of 
Koordistann  chain,  the  TakUe,  the  Daroo^  and  tbe  Kouriaky  are  of 
elevatieii.    The  range  is  generally  limestone,  and  contains,  like  all 
of  a  similar  structure,  many  caves  and  grottoes. .   The  whole  range, 
where  it  enters  Penia.to  where  it  meets  cape  Urboo,  the  southern* 
point  of  the  Beloochistaun  range,  is  at  least  SOtfO  British  miles,  not 
sinuositaes.    The  Peeraxun^  the  highest  imms  between'  Busheer 
Sieerauz,  is  estimated  at  7000  feet  by  Lieut.  Alexander.    But  its 
tainly  much  more,  as  tbe  plain  of  Arjun,  at  the  foot  of  the 
is  6750  feet  above  the  sea  by  Fraser's  table. 
The  ElmwkLr\     Tbe  Elwund,  or  Orontes  of  the  andents,  is  rather  a 
dban  a  chain  of  mountains,  covering,  it  is  said,  a  surface  of  60  miles 
sf  gnNHMl,  from  N.E.  to  8.W.,  and  appean  completely  detached  from  its 

neighbours,  the  mountains  of  Ardelan.  It  is  generally 
with  snow,  its  summits  being  4^  houn'  ascent  above  Hamadan, 
is  itself  in  a  very  elevated  situation.  This  group  abounds  in  springs 
ef  Ae  finest  water,  and  is  coviared  with  a  profusion  of  plants.  It  is  im« 
pMUe  to  identify  the  Mons  Jasanius  of  Ptolemy,  unless  perhaps  it  be 
the  lofty  range  which  is  croased  in  the  way  from  Ispahan  to  Kashan,  and 
seems  to  be  a  lateral  projection  from  the  Baictuiree  mountains  to- 
the  Great  salt  desert.  The  province  of  Kerman  is  traversed  by 
nmges  of  mountains.— -A  very  lofty  range,  covered  with  snow 
parts,  separates  the  desert  of  Kerman  from  tliat  of  Seistaea.  This 
mna  N.  and  S. — Another  range  separates  Kerman  on  the  S.  from 
m  on  tbe  N.,  and  seems  to  be  the  Monies  Becii  of  Ptolemy^— A 
tUid  range  forms  the  southern  limit  of  die  district  of  Noormansheer.    It 
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if  wry  lofty,  tad  «l  all  ftinMi  coTwed  with  maw.    Tliey  Mam  to  be  tba 
mountaixi*  of  Maren  mentioiied  by  Ebn  HawkeL 

The  EUmrtn^  Of  the  £lh«ni  range,  mofiiHt  Damawand,  88  B.  nOn 
.K.E.  of  Tehenm  in  direet  dirtanf4s  is  reputed  the  highest  peek»  being 
8533  English  feet  abore  the  level  of  that  eity^  according  to  M*  TVaael,  a 
Freneh  trafeller,  who  oroased  the  Maaandenn  mage  at  two  diflennt 
jKiints*  As  the  same  gentleman  found  Tehenmn  to  he  8200  VreoAf  or 
3412  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  it  followB  that  the  afaaolnto  hei^ 
of  Damawannd  is  11,946  feet  above  that  sea.  But  if  Fraser'a  eadaante  ef 
3666  feet,  as  the  height  of  Teheraon,  be  admitted^  and  it  be  also  ndasitled 
that  the  Caspian  sea  is  332  feet  below  the  level  of  other  aeaa,  then  tha 
elevation  of  mount  Damawannd  will  be  12,531  above  that  sea,  or  12,200 
above  the  level  of  the  Persian  golf.'  It  is  a  volcanic  monntain.  Aeoaid* 
ing  to  Jraser*s  information,  the  mountain  has  been  aacended  to  ifta  ainiiMi^ 
which  contains  a  large  hollow  in  ita  centre,  as  if  a  mine  had  been  wioa|^ 
into  it,  with  several  small  ezcavations  in  different  directiona.  Thera 
be  little  doubt  that  these  aro  extinguished  craters:  the  svnmh 
formed  chiefly  of  pumice  and  ecorirn,  and  the  whole  mountain  abondiQg 
in  sulphur.  Very  severe  earthquakes  aro  sometime  feh  at  tlw  villife 
whi^  Ues  23  B*  miles  S«  of  it.  Between  Nehavend  and  Boaroojird,  a 
distance  of  40  mih»,  an  elevated  lidge  runs  E.  and  W«,  having  tm  tiba  H. 
aide,  towards  Nehavend,  a  gradual  but  continual  aacent  ef  16  milek  Oa 
arrivii^  at  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  a  grand  scene  bursts  iqiem  tha 
viewt  Beneath  you  lies  a  circular  plain^  covered  with  TiUagea  nad  eaW 
tivated  fields ;  to  the  left  is  the  huge  mountain  SkuUr  Ksk,  eawmni 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  right  the  Giroos  and  Elwund  rear  their 
hoary  heads  to  the  clouds.  In  fimt,  the  view  is  bounded  by  anoilKr 
high  mountain-orange,  covered  with  verdure,— and  ftom  ita  aunaai^  in  a 
dear  day,  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Boorqprd  may  be  seenJ*  Th$ 
PyUs  S^ddep^  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Persia,  or  rather  tfaaH  is 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  lay  9  long  marchea,  such  aa  Alexwader  waa  ne- 
customed  to  make  when  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy*  to  tha  &£.  of  Snsa»  Ihess 
Pyln  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

09*^$^  If  the  deserts,  and  the  varied  ranges  and  gfoups  of  moun* 
tains  which  either  bound  or  crown  the  great  Persian  plateaxi*  be  exctnded, 
Persia  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  arable  land.  Tha  grant  aslant  of 
deserts  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Persian  geography,  which  in  Uiia  reepect 
greatly  reiemblaa  Arabia.   Thero  are  five  great  deaerts  in  Pei«ia»a3(cte!iive 

level  of  Teheraon,  it  can  be  diaOnctly  Tiaible  at  a  dinct  distance  of  150  B.  ndk^ 
or  180  mUee  acoordin|^  to  colonel  Johnston.  Aocordlnf  to  UombcKLdt,  it  nqnirts  an 
fkvattenof  18,196  En^.  ftet  to ba har^  vlaBile at anoC a dittanoa.  Wo  aniaS  thaM* 
fore  Qondttde^  either  that  tha  etevatlon  of  Damawaiind  is  much  mater  than  it  is  made 
D^  the  obeenration  of  Tresel,  or  attribute  ito  distant  yisibillty  to  the  efGoct  of  relraetian, 
which  is  so  eactraordinarily  great  in  the  uphtnd  pbdns  of  Persia,  that  an  oli|a«s«,  theo^ 
19  milss  distant,  aeoma  oplj  a  ta  the  wtoniahed  traTeller.  The  laltar  is  prohaUj  tts 
cause.     It  is  even  visible  ftma  Uesht  in  Gheelaun,  170  B.  aiiles  direct  distanMi 

*  It  Is  surprising  that  Ebn  Hawhel  should  place  Damawannd  in  tha  aouthara  faqgs 
of  the  Persian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  so  obviout  that  it  helaiiffs  to  tha  narthMii  lai^ 
«f  SUbura,  of  which,  aa  wa  have  aeen,  it  forms  the  chief  peak ;  and  it  is  as  atranga  that 
Malta  Brun  has  not  noticed  the  mistake,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  committed  a  siml> 
kr  error  in  classing  the  Hetaardara,  or  1000  mountains^  among  tha  Bactearsa 


SsIqs,  te  tha  N.  and  W.  of  the  vaba  of  Sheerana  and  Bfordaah^  aeaing  ttef  Wloof  Is 
the  district  of  Ispahaun.  They  art  so  called  tnm  tha  multiplicity  of  flat  end  hollow 
Intervals  between  the  barren  insulated  mountains  which  ars  scatt««d  over  tha  dbtrid 
«f  ispahaun,— a  desohite  traeL  eartendiag  100  aallis  E.  and  W.  by  16  aad  80  biaed. 
TlM  h41  is  niMtly  eovipQaed  ofslnte. 
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if  floaUcr  onBtt  IH,  tluH  called  Karakoam^  or  <  black  aanfl/  to^e  N.E. 
if  Kbinaaaa ;  S^^  the  Great  Salt  dwart,  extending  from  tfie  Ticimtf  of 
and  Koom  on  the  W.  to  Khoiaian  on  the  £• ;  Sc/,  the  desert  of 
which  joins  it  on  the  S. ;  ^ky  that  of  Bdoochistaun  in  Eaateni 
kicliKag  tiiat  of  SmsioMMf  and  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Be- 
and  Aff^umirtaaA  OMnrntama,  to  the  W.  and  S^  where  it  meets 
Aa  duaeat  of  E^erman  and  the  Great  Sah  deaert^  oomprehending  a  ans&oe 
af  140g000  square  mHea;  and  Sik,  the  desert  of  Ktab  on  the  £.  of  the 
Tlgriay  iHudb  sttetches  from  that  river  to  the  Looristann  moantaina.  For 
«Bt  ii  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  it  is  impossible  to 
swum  mill  exactly  the  aoperficial  extent  of  tiuse,  colleetiTely  consideved* 
IM  of  iUm  we  aro  certain,  that  diey  oomprdbend  needy  the  whob  of  cea- 
MA  Persia. — In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  sandy  waste  of  JBuupoor^  in 
Ihs  8.W.  oi  Mekrann,  155  miles  long  by  80  broad  Theae  deserts  cut 
eff  aU  oommnnication  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  emi- 
id  hence  traToUers  are  compelled  to  take  the  eircnitoas  rosrte  from 
to  Teheraan,  and  from  ihence  along  the  snbalpine  ridgea  that 
aovthward  from  the  Elbora  to  th^  desert,  in  order  to  airiTe  at 
and  Afghanistan*  They  form  part  of  that  remarkable  diain  of 
and  saline  plateans  which  extend  from  the  Gieat  Gobi,  or  ^  naked 
,'  OB  the  N.W.  of  China,  across  the  whole  of  Asia,  commnnicat- 
with  little  intermission,  throngh  Beloocfaistann,  Mekrann,  and  Nedpd, 
with  tfae  great  sea  of  sand  in  Arabia.  They  must  be  oarcfrdly  dirtin* 
Mdhed  by  the  geographer  from  steppes,  or  extensive  plains  covered  with 
mm  graas  and  hertw.  Snoh  are  caUed  in  Chinese  hemamg^  in  Mongidiaa 
tmak^  and  in  Arabic  ianujah, 

Lakes.J  ^  *^  natonl  conseqaenoe  of  the  great  extent  of  saline  da* 
asvts,  PersiB,  like  Africa,  abonnds  in  salt  lakes,  as  those  of  Oarmeahy  Bag» 
itgoMj  SkeeroMZy  and  Zurrdk.  There  are  more  dian  SO  lakes  in  tbu  conn* 
ttj  wind  have  no  outlets. 

iMke  of  OormeahJ}  The  lake  of  OanneaA  lies  m  Aderbeid|«i,  being  the 
gfWBfii  of  Strsbo,  i^MarHamus  PaUu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Capoten  of  Mo* 
aas  of  ChoreBe.  It  is  a  large  inland  lake,  every  idiere  svEKMuided  by  high 
and  elevated  table  lands.  On  the  S.  it  is  bonnded  by  n  riopmg. 
dividing  it  fitmi  ihe  Choatrss  range ;  on  ^  £•  pertly  by  the  Sahnnd 
and  Ihe  |4ain  of  Tabreea ;  on  the  N.  by  moantains ;  and  on  the 
W«  by  B  lofty  snow-clad  range,  the  andent  CaMpii  MmUe§,  This  expanse 
if  satine  fiaid  is,  according  to  Morier's  map,  70  &  milss  frmn  N.  to  &, 
SBd  83  from  E.  to  W.,  and  280  miles  in  ciroomf erenoe ;  but,  aooording  te 
Icr  Pertov  it  is  90  B.  milea  long  by  33  broad,  which  agrees  with  Fn^ 
ss/s  map.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Deria  Skahecy  or  *  the  royal 
aaa/  It  ia  also  denominated  Deria  Maragha  and  Deria  Oarmeaiy  frmn 
tMa  Ivge  «itiss  of  that  name,  situated  on  neariy  opponte  sides  of  the 
It  IB  ofiEsn  likewise  named  Dena^kuclutk  or  '  the  litde  aea.'  Not 
14  rifers^  some  of  ihem  pretty  large,  frJl  into  thb  lake,  which 
is  still  very  shallow,  its  greatest  depth  not  exceeding 
S-  er  4  onbils,  nd  in  soase  plaoea  scarcely  one.  It  sometimes  rises  30 
Ami  altove  ill  ordinary  level,  when  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  mndi 
avsllaB*  Its  waters  ave  intansely  bitter,  saHae,  and  heavy,  much  resead- 
Uhg  thoae  of  ^  Dead  sea.  No  fish  can  live  in  tlua  lake.  Itissasdto 
l»iisiily  derreasingv  having  ntitud,  in  soase  places,  not  Isss  than  dOO 
vrishsB  ^  Isst  13  years,  as  Afr  Fraser  was  informed,  who  visited  it 
1889.  The  same  fiKt  is  stated  by  Morier.  In  Moriar*s  mi^  of  Adar* 
IV.  3o 
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beidjaiiy  the  w^ottem  shore  of  this  lake  is  placed  52^  forther  £•  thwi  hi 
the  maps  of  Kinnier  and  Airowsmith.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of 
modem  maps*  Bat  Morier's  longitade  is  confirmed  hj  the  obsemttioiiB  of 
Brown* 

•  Lake  of  Baktegaiu]  Tlie  lake  of  fioib^an  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
rirers  of  Hollow  Penia,  or  those  that  water  the  vales  of  Morganb,  Mer- 
dasht  and  Karbal.  It  is  60  B.  miles  in  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E^The 
lake  of  Sheerauz  is  6  B.  miles  £•  of  that  city,  and  is  a  much  smaller  ezpaiue 
than  the  Baklegan  lake,  being  only  12  faraangs  in  circomference.  Thia 
lake  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Baktegan  in  the.maps  of  Kiniuer  and 
Arrowsmith,  although  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  ia  30  B. 
miles  £.  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  former.  This  is  the  more  sarprising  aa 
they  had  been  represented  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  maps  of 
D' Anrille,  Rennel,  and  La  Rochette.  The  hollow  plain,  containing  the  basin 
of  the  Baktegan  lake,  is  a  saline  desert,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  rang^  of 
lofty  mountains.  Both  these  lakes  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whether 
historians,  geographers,  or  naturalists. — As  the  lake  of  Zurrah  belongs  to 

Afghanistan,  or  Eastern  Persia,  its  description  belongs  to  that  article* 

Feirifactive  Ponds  J]     At  Shirameen,  a  village  near  the  lake  Oormeeah, 
there  are  certain  extraordinary  ponds,  or  plashes,  whose  indolent  waterS}  by 
a  slow  and  regular  process,  stagnate,  concrete,  and  petrify,  and  produce  that 
beautiful  transparent  stone,  commonly  called  Tabriz  marble,  which  ia  so 
remarkable  in  moat  of  the  burial-places  in  Persia,  and  which  forms  a  chief 
ornament  in  all  the  buildings  of  note  throughout  the  country.  These  ponds, 
which  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  are  contained  in  a  cireomferenca 
of  about  half  a  mile,  and  their  position  is  marked  by  confused  heaps  aid 
mounds  of  the  stone,  which  have  accumulated  as  the  excavations  hare  in- 
creased.    On  approaching  the  spot  the  ground  has  a  hollow  sound,  with  a 
particular  dreary  and  calcined  appearance,  and,  when  upon  it,  a  strong  mmenl 
amell  arises  from  the  ponds.     The  process  of  petrifaction  is  to  be  traced 
from  its  first  beginning  to  its  termination.    In  one  part  the  water  is  dear ; 
in  a  second  it  appears  thicker  and  stagnant ;  in  a  third  quite  black;  and  in 
its  last  stage  is  white,  like  a  hoar  frost.    Indeed  a  petrified  pond  looks  like 
frosen  water,  and,  before  the  operation  is  quite  fimshed,  a  stone  slightly  thrown 
upon  it  breaks  the  outer  coating,  and  causes  the  black  water  underneath 
to  exude.     Where  the  operation  is  complete  a  stone  makes  no  impreanoa, 
and  a  man  may  walk  on  it  without  wetting  his  shoes*  Wherever  the  petri- 
faction has  been  hewn  into,  the  curious  progress  of  the  concretion  is  clearly 
seen,  and  shows  itself  like  sheets  of  rough  paper  placed  one  over  the  other  in 
accumulated  layers.  Such  is  the  constant  tendency  of  this  water  to  became 
atone,  that  where  it  exudes  from  the  ground  in  bubbles,  the  petribc^n  aa- 
Bomes  a  globular  shape,  as  if  the  bubbles  of  a  spring,  by  a  stroke  of  magic, 
had  been  airested  in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into  marble.  Theanh- 
Btance  thus  produced  is  brittle,  transparent,  and  sometimes  most  richly 
streaked  with  green,  red,  and  copper  coloured  veins.     It  admits  of  bemg 
cut  into  immense  slabs,  and  takes  a  good  polish*  The  present  royal  family 
of  Persia,  whose  princes  do  not  spend  large  sums  in  the  constmctioa  of 
public  buildings,  have  not  carried  away  much  of  the  stone  ;  but  some  im* 
mense  slabs  which  were  cut  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  now  lie  neglected  amongst 
innumerable  fragments,  show  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     So  mach 
is  ^lis  stone  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  luxury,  that  none  but  ihe  ktngt 
hie  sons,  and  persona  privileged  by  special  firman,  are  permitted  to  exoavata ; 
and  such  is  the  aaoendaocy  of  pnde  over  avarice,  that  the  acheme  of  frrm* 
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it  to  the  highest  bidder  does  not  eeem  to  bare  erer  come  within  the 

RilAtion  of  its  present  possessors. 

RivieRs.3  From  its  physical  configuration  Persia  has  but  few  rivers,  and 
generally  inconsiderable.  The  most  northern  stream  is  the  Araxes^ 
whidi  can  scarcely  be  now  called  a  Persian  rirer,  as  but  a  rery  small  por- 
tion of  FeiBian  territory  tenches  its  right  bank. 

The  Kizil  Ozan."]  The  Kisil  Ozan  is,  thronj^hont,  a  Persian  stream, 
■d  one  of  the  largest  in  that  region.  It  is  the  Gozan  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Amfisdus  of  Ptolemy.  It  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Ardelan  or 
Fecsian  Koordtstann,  the  Mardiana  of  the  ancients,  in  the  yicinity  of  Senna, 
ia  that  elevated  upland  where  the  rivers  rise  in  opposite  directions,  and  run 
ts  Affisrent  seas.  The  course  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is  generally  to  the  £.  of 
H.,  its  upper  valley  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  range  of  the  Kaplan 
Dai[h  or  Koflan  Koh,  which  separates  it  from  Aderbeidjan.  At  ten  B.  miles 
N.E.  of  Gooltuppeh,  it  receives  the  large  stream  of  the  Boidounlee^  coming 
S.W.  from  the  mountains  of  Sahund.  The  channel  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is 
f^oerslly  200  yards  wide  above  the  junction.  From  hence  it  flows  £.  to 
lbs  ford  of  Parasy  where  a  pass  leads  over  the  Koflan  Koh  into  the  flue 
^strict  of  Khalkhal,  in  Aderbeidjan.  The  vale  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is  here 
wf  deep*  From  the  ford  of  Paras  the  range  of  the  Koflan  Koh  leaves 
the  northern  hank  of  the  stream,  and  runs  N.E.  to  the  Talish  mountains. 
After  a  direct  course  of  more  than  100  B.  miles  farther,  it  pierces  the  El- 
range^  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  50  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
a  few  miles  to  the  £.  of  Enzelly.  At  the  month,  when  collected  into 
chamiel,  it  is  200  yards  broad,  but  very  deep,  rapid,  and  turbid,  boiling 
from  shore  to  shore,  hurrying  along  with  it  trees,  rocks,  and  stones 
ia  great  quantities.  In  most  places  it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  channel,  but, 
spreading  itself  over  a  wide  space,  it  tears  away  the  banks,  forms  islands 
sad  gniveUy  beds  that  seem  to  be  constantly  shifting,  and  often  dividing  into 
two  or  three  streams,  and  anon  re-unidng,  and  again  separating,  according  to 
'Ae  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  its  progress.  With  so  much  force 
dees  iss  current  propel  itself  into  the  sea  that  it  is  perceptible  to  a  consi- 
denble  distance.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  including  sinuosities,  is 
400  B. miles.  It  derives  the  name  of  Kizil,  or  'red,'  from  the  reddish  tinge 
of  its  waters.  It  is  also  called  Shah  Rood,  or  '  the  royal  river  ;*  Sujffeed 
Mood,  or  *  the  white  river,'  from  it  foaming  course  through  the  mountains  to 
the  sea ;  and  I^pe  or  Aspa  Rood,  or  '  the  river  of  horses ;'  the  Asprudus  of 
Patricius,  on  the  banks  of  which  Narses,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  by  which  Aderbeidjan  was  ceded  to 
Thidatee,  ^e  Armenian  king,  and  that  river  made  the  Persian  boundary. 

Hke  Hud,  The  Hud  may  be  called  a  Persian  river,  being  die  ancient 
OymdeSj  which  separated  Susiana  from  Assyria.  It  is  a  large  stream,  fully 
SOO  yards  broad  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  about  midway  between 
Kaole  al  Hamarra  and  Koma.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  modem  ignor- 
aaee  of  Persian  geography,  that  its  existence  was  not  so  much  as  suspected 
till  Kiwiier  introduced  it  into  his  large  map  of  Persia,  while  he  was,  at  the 
amie  time,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  large  sise,  on  the  supposition 
dbat  it  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Looristaun,  as,  in  that  case,  its  direct 
comae  cannot  exceed  120  B.  miles.  What  heightens  the  difficulty  is,  that 
when  Kinnier  saw  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris,  the  Hud,  though  then 
900  feet  broad,  was  near  the  period  of  its  lowest  state,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  double  the  volume  when  at  its  maximum  state.  We  are  compelled,  till 
wssnA.  better  information  of  the  courses  of  the  Susian  rivers  be  obtained, 
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to  identify  ii  wkb  tbe  Gyndes  of  Herodotus,  and  widi  the  Median  Chotupeif 
and  the  modern  Karasu.  If  a  meridional  line  were  drawn  from  tlie  flonres 
of  the  Karaan  to  the  Looriataiin  momitaina^  it  would  almost  exactly  strike  the 
supposed  source  of  the  Had  in  these  mountains.  We  are,  therafona,  incliiied 
to  diink  that  the  course  of  the  Karasu  should  be  drawu  -straight  S*  throogh 
the  mountain  range  till  it  strike  the  line  of  the  channel  of  the  Hud,  iuatead 
of  making  it  deviate  from  its  meridional  course '  so  far  to  the  S.E  as  to 
pierce  the  range  to  the  S.  of  Khorremabad,  and  then  run  8.E.  to  the  andeat 
Snsa.  If  the  Hud  be  thus  identified  with  that  stream,  it  will  fully  account 
for  the  great  sise  of  its  volume,  and  the  course  of  the  Karasu  will  be  iBudt 
ueariy  meridional  throughout.  Taking  the  Hud  and  Karasu  for  one  aoul  the 
aame  river  under  different  names-— the  one  Arabic,  and  confined  to  its  eosusa 
from  the  Looristaun  mountains  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  its  Turkish  i^ 
pollution  chiring  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  the  mountains  of  Arda^ 
kn,  through  Media,  to  the  Looristaun  range — ^its  direct  line  of  ooiuae  wiH 
exceed  300  B.  miles. 

The  KeraK']  The  Kerah,  or  river  of  Shnsn,  tne  ancient  Suaaj  is 
another  laige  stream,  corresponding  to  the  Stuian  Choaspes*  We  take  it 
to  be  the  same  with  the  river  of  Nehavend  and  Hamadan,  which,  insteMi  of 
being  made  to  describe  a  very  tortuous  course  to  the  Karasu,  should  bo  mads 
to  describe  a  meridional  course  to  Khorremabad,  120  B.  miles  N.W.  of 
Shush,  We  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  course  of  the  Median  rivers  befon 
they  pierce  the  Looristaun  range,  and  enter  the  alluvial  region  of  Susimiai 
If  identical  with  the  river  of  Nehavend,  its  direct  course  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Hud  or  Karasu ;  if  not»  it  has  still  a  course  of  220  B.  miles^  supposing  it 
to  be  merely  the  river  of  Khorremabad.  It  is  a  much  lai|per  stream  at  the 
ruins  of  Shush  than  where  it  enters  the  Shat  al  Arab,  much  of  ita  water* 
being  drawn  off  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Karoon^l  The  Karoon  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  stream,  in  respect 
of  volume  of  water,  of  any  in  all  Penia.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  laigeat  of 
the  Snsian  rivers.  It  is  composed  of  two  main  branches,  the  Abaal  and  the 
Karoon,  which  unite  at  Bundikeel,  not  far  below  Shushter.  The  combined 
stream  is  laiger  than  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates,  taken  aeparately ;  and, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  B.  miles  below  the  juncti<m,  it  disunites  at  Sabl% 
and  enters  the  sea  by  six  mouths.  The  delta  thus  formed  is  of  large  ex- 
tent, being  65  B.  miles  long,  by  40  of  medial  breadth.  Of  the  two  atreama 
which  form  the  Karoon,  the  N.W.  branch  is  called  the  Abzal,  and  the  river 
of  Deafool,  and  corresponds  to  the  Etdaeus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Ukn  of 
Paniel  the  prophet,  which  formeriy  washed  the  eastern  side  of  the  aacleat 
Susa,  or  Shushan.  It  rises  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  range  that  separates 
the  plain  of  Nehavend  from  that  of  Booroojird,  and  has  a  course  of  150  Bw 
miles  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Karoon.  The  Karoon,  or  N.E.  branoli^ 
rises  from  the  foot  of  the  Kho-i-zird,  <x  yellow  mouatain»  70  milea  S.W*  of 
Ispahan,  and^  after  a  course  of  170  mUes,  joins  the  Abaal.  A  little  above 
Sabia,  the  Karoon  receives  the  Jerahee,  a  large  stream,  running  a  windiag 
course  of  150  B.  miles  N.W.  and  &W.  from  the  Looristaun  mountains.  A 
brandi  of  the  Jerahee  falls  into  the  sea  at  Deria  Bona.  Thu  brandi  ia  tin 
Hedyphan  of  Fliny,  whilst  the  river  of  Shuster  b  probably  the  Copare^  of 
Diodorus,  and  the  combined  stream  of  the  Abaal  and  Eulaus  oorreapood 
apparently  to  the  PasUigris.  It  was  up  this  combined  stream  that  Neor- 
chus  sailed,  and  entered  the  Enlnua  at  Bnndekeel«  whence  he  went  tio 
to  Susa  on  its  western  bank. 

The  Tab.2     The  Tab,  the  Oroalee,  or  Arasis,  is  the  river  whk^  su». 
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Penia  firom  Susuuia.    It  riftes  at  the  foot  of  the  inoiiii* 
that  hwMid  die  plaio  of  Sheeraiix  to  the  W.,  and,  after  a  oomparatire 
of  180  B.  iiiik%  entefi  the  Peraiaii  golf,  20  B.  mUes  S.  of  Eodian, 
vhareitia  80  jrarde  hrMul. 

Tke  Jraate^  C^nu  amd  Medtu.'}  The  Anuces,  the  CyniB»  and  Medu^ 
flf  Stnho,  9rB  haunu  in  okmie  etoiyy  as  watering  the  vale  of  Penepolie. 
He  fint  of  these  is  new  called^  dioagh  rery  inaocoiately,  the  Bundendr^ 
the  ncond  the  Kunmb^  and  the  third  the  Sowan,  or  Senmnd.  The  two 
htter  are  hfamches  of  one  and  the  same  rirer,  now  called  the  Knraub,  or 
Kar  iiTer*  The  Knraab  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  Grazion,  and 
la  die  N.W.  ^  Mocganby  and  runs  110  B.  miles  &S.W.  to  the  Tillage  of 
Sewn,  20  milee  N.E.  of  the  Tnkhtee  Jumschedy  where  it  separates  into 
tee  fauBchea,  of  which  the  western  arm  mns  S«W.  till  it  joins  the  Araxes^ 
finring  the  N  JB*  side  of  the  vale  of  Merdasht,  and  still  retaining  the  name 
flf  the  Knrayib  ;  whilst  the  other  branch,  under  the  name  of  Sowan,  runs 
Si£i,  at  the  heck  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Persepditan  vale  on  the  £•,  till 
it  jonis  the  united  stream  of  the  Anoes  and  Cyrus  to  the  £•  of  the  village 
of  Bandemir ;  after  which  all  the  three,  under  the  name  of  the  Bundemir, 
na  S£.  to  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegan.  The  Attruck  is  the  roost  N.E. 
liver  of  Peraiay  and  is  a  laige  body  of  water,  which,  after  performing  a  N« 
and  then  a  western  course  of  more  than  250  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
ihsat  50  miles  to  the  N.  of  Astrabad* 

There  are  no  other  rivers  of  consequence  in  Western  Persia.  Those  of 
Masanderan  all  run  short  courses  from  the  Elburz  to  the  Caspian ;  bot» 
riisngh  extremely  numerous,  none  of  them  are  navigable.  But  Northern 
Posie  exhibits  a  wonderful  contrast  to  Southern  Persia  in  respect  of  rivers ; 
ior  Pottinger  tells  us,  that  such  is  the  aridity  of  Southern  Pervia,  that,  in 
his  whole  route  from  Sonmeauny  to  Sheerana,  a  journey  of  1,500  B.  miles 
(1,300  of  which  were  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit)  from 
IL  to  W.,  the  vicinity  of  Sheerauz  was  the  first  place  where  he  had  seen  a 
masing  stream  deep  enough  to  take  a  horse  above  the  knees* 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

On  sndi  an  extensive  surface  the  climate  must  be  exceedingly  varied. 
What  the  younger  Cyrus  said  to  Xenophon  ib  still  applicable  to  modem 
IVnia.  ^  My  Other's  empire  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other/'  Persia 
avy  be  said  to  present  three  climates :  that  of  the  low  tracts  bordering 
SB  the  Caspian  sea, — that  of  the  great  plateau  itself,— nmd  that  of  th^ 
Aores  of  die  lower  Tigris  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  Caspian  sea 
baiag  332  feet  lower  than  the  ocean,  its  shores,  of  course,  in  summtf 
stronger  and  more  lasting  heats  than  do  the  West  India  islands. 
Bve  humidity  is  the  leading  feature  of  its  climate.  There  is  not  a 
MBBth  in  the  year  generally  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  rely  on  fair  weather. 
Both  westher  and  temperature  are  highly  capricious.  In  this  depth  of  winter 
Ae  natives  are  often  forced  to  throw  off  their  warm  clothing,  and  at  other 
fBmm,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  compelled  again  to  have  recourse 
la  their  sheepskin  cloaks  and  furs.  Snow  often  falls  heavily,  and  remains 
SB  the  ground  for  some  time.  The  cold  of  summer  is  damp  and  unwhole* 
aoaw,  inducing  many  diseases ;  rheumatisms  and  dropsies  are  common,  and 
finaaes  of  the  eyes  still  more  so.  The  climate  of  the  plateau,  or  upland, 
b  essentially  different.  Surrounded  with  mountains,  on  many  of  which  snow 
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lies  perpetually,  this  regton,  from  Ispaluui  to  Cmdahar, 
■ammers  and  ezcessiTely  cold  wmten.  In  sammer,  the  atnHMphereit «»»  ^ 
ceasiTely  heated  by  llie  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  ^  baning  attt  ' 
and  naked  rocks.  The  Persians  deem  the  climate  of  Ispahan  ezceediii|^  ^ 
healthy ;  but  this  salnbrity  is  merely  comporatiTe ;  at  the  comrnenoemeiA;  ' 
of  aatnmn,  i^en  the  heat  has  nearly  attained  its  mazioram,  its  conseqneafltt' 
are  often  fatal,  for  ferers  then  commence  and  often  carry  off  imm 
nnmbers.  The  heats  of  Teherann  are  insnpportable  in  summer,  and 
whole  court  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  abandon  the  place  during  this  aei 
for  cooler  retreats.  In  the  plain  of  Hamadan,  on  the  contrary,  the  beat  if 
moderate,  never  rising  above  80"*  in  the  shade  in  the  hottest  period  of  ibi 
year.  Bat  this  plain  is  very  elevated  and  well-watered  and  wooded,  ik 
other  elevated  situations,  as  Sutanuah,  Gntuppeh,  and  Aukhend,  the  tern** 
perature  of  summer  is  moderate,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  75*  fat 
the  shade  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  Farsistaun,  particularly  tfaft 
vale  of  Sheerauz,  has  been  represented  as  free  from  excessive  and  rigoTOiH 
colds ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  for,  during  the  winter  months,  run  and 
hail,  frost  and  snow,  visit  the  plain  of  Persepolis ;  and  Le  Bmyne  hinweU^ 
when  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  was  unable  for  soma 
time  to  prosecute  bis  researches,  and  compelled  to  take  the  shelter  of  a 
houbo.  Scarcely  a  day  in  winter  passes  without  some  person  being  frasos 
dead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  One  great  cause  of  this  frequent  catas* 
trophe  is  the  practice,  universally  followed  and  rigidly  enforced,  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  all  cities  and  towns  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opening  them 
at  sunrise ;  and,  if  any  arrive  after  the  gates  are  shut,  they  must  stay  with- 
out all  night  whatever  be  the  consequence.  Runbows  are  seldom  seen  in 
Central  Persia,  because  the  air  Ib  too  dry  and  pure.  The  serenity  and  purity 
of  their  cloudless  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  blessing  the  natives  en- 
joy ;  the  sky  being  so  clear  at  night,  travellers  can  journey  all  night,  and 
thus  avoid  the  excessiye  heat  of  the  solar  rays  so  insupportable  during  the 
day.  The  third  climate  is  that  of  the  Gurmseer,  a  hot  low  region  that  skirts 
the«Persian  gulf  and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Tigris.  Here  the  samiel  oftea 
kills  the  unwary  and  imprudent  traveller.  At  Busheer,  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive, the  thermometer  ranging  from  87**  at  sunrise  to  98*  in  the  shade  at 
midday,  and  generally  standing  at  90*  during  the  night.  The  whole  southero 
coast  of  Persia  is  burnt  up  and  barren,  presenting  nothing  to  view  bat 
brown  sand,  grey  rocks,  and  hardened  clay.  In  Ahmedee,  in  the  Dash- 
tistan,  between  Busheer  and  Sheerauz,  or  rather  the  flat  between  Busheer  and 
the  first  range  of  mountains,  the  thermometer  stood  at  125*  in  the  shade^ 
and  the  heat  almost  amounted  to  suffocation,  when  the  late  Henry 
Martin,  the  missionary,  and  Messrs  Lockett  and  Taylor  were  th«%  in 
1811.  One  of  them  wrapped  himelf  round  in  a  wet  sheet,  whilst  another 
corered  himself  with  his  mattress,  by  which  different  means  they  were 
much  relieved. 

r  Soil  and  Productums,^  From  what  has  been  stated  respectmg  tbe  as- 
pects of  Persia,  its  numerous  naked  mountains,  extensive  deserts,  and  scarcity 
of  water,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  good  soil  in  Persia 
is  exceedingly  small ;  and  even  of  what  arable  land  exists  one-twentieth 
part  is  not  cultivated.  In  ancient  days,  the  provmce  of  Susiana  was  a  rich 
fertile  province,  but  it  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  neighboar- 
hig  deserts.  Farsistaun  was  once  well-wooded ;  but  though  much  has  beeia 
said  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  plain  of  Sheerauz,  later  travelleiB»  aa 
Fraser  and  others,  declare  it  to  be  comparatively  barren  and  unprodacttve. 
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Iksmleof  MerdMht,  w^ucli  coBtained  the  oaoe  odefanted  dty  of  Penepo- 
ll^wlddi  was  famed  for  its  agricaltaral  produce,  mrtered,  as  it  was,  by  the 
#M(w,  Cyms  and  Medns,  aad  which  supported  a  popiibtion  of  1,500  viU 
hn  beaides  PersqMlia,  is  now  a  dreary  waste*  The  plains  in  the  yicinity 
ef  Conaiahah  have  been  much  praised  for  their  exaberant  fertility  aad 
by  Chardin,  who  traversed  them  nine  times ;  and  yet,  in  Fraser's 
they  are  sterile  and  barren.  The  district  of  Ispahan  is  well-watered 
Znnderood,  and  numerons  canals,  drawn  from  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
of  inrigation.  Tlie  plain  of  Hamadan,  15  miles  long  by  9  broad,  is 
Aaadantly  fertile ;  and  that  of  Kermansbaw,  80  miles  S«  W.,  is  the  most 
~  in  Peraia.  While  Kerr  Porter  was  there,  such  was  its  exhuberant 
that  the  whole  expenditure  of  himself  and  suite,  consisting  of  ten 
Msoaa  and  twelve  horses,  with  moles  in  proportion,  was  only  2s.  6d.  a-day. 
ue  plain  of  Khoi,  in  Aderbeidjan,  is  noted  for  its  deep  and  exuberant  soil, 
iKdi  is  so  otiff  as  to  require,  in  some  places,  10  pair  of  buffidoes  to  drag 
Ai  ploB^ishare  throi^  it ;  but  the  district  of  Khalkhal  is  the  granary  <^ 
provinee,  the  soil  being  a  dark  loam,  and  standing  in  no  need  of  arti- 
inigation.  A  number  of  fertile  valleys  exist  in  the  southern  slopea 
aabardinate  ranges  of  the  Elboors.  In  Kerman,  the  only  fertile  dis« 
is  diaft  of  Noormansheer ;  and  the  district  of  Darabgherd,  S.£.  of 
Aa  Baktegan  lake.  The  Koordish  districts,  in  the  northern  part  of  Persian 
I,  are  abundantly  fertile  ;  but  Elhorasan  is  so  subjected  to  the  in- 
of  llie  Turkman  tribes,  that  ito  once  numerous  population,  flourishing 
aad  extensive  commerce  have  disappeared.  The  ancient  lawgiver, 
r,  enjoined  the  Persians  to  plant  useful  trees,  and  irrigate  the  dry- 
and  to  work  out  their  salvation  by  pursuing  the  labours  of  agricul- 
aae.  By  thus  connecting  the  temporal  and  future  interest  of  his  followers, 
i^nealtare  coold  not  fxul  to  flourish ;  and  hence,  under  the  Sassenian 
dyaas^,  Perria  was  as  well  cultivated  as  could  be  expected  under  a 
iaipotic  government  and  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  dry  and  parched 
soiL  fiat,  ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Magian  faith  and  empire,  Persia 
km  gradnally  declined,  and  the  Persians,  like  other  Mohammedans  under 
had  governments,  are  content  with  the  present,  and  give  themselves  no 
InaUe  about  futurity.  The  Parsee,  or  Ghubres,  the  persecuted  descendanta 
sf  the  ancient  race,  are  as  industrious  and  patient  as  the  modem  Persians 
MS  idle  and  fidde ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chardin,  that,  if  ever  these 
(ftahiee  were  to  recover  their  wonted  ascendancy,  Persia  would  present  a 
iwy  diffgpent  aspect.  A  young  Persian  met  Morier  on  the  road  from  Cauze- 
asalo  Sheerana,  and,  entering  into  couTersation,  lamented  the  miseries  of 
itt  peasantry  of  hb  district,  who  were  oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  en- 
hnaoB.  '  Do  you  pay  your  taxes  yeariy,'  said  Morier  ?'  *  Yearly  V  said 
la^  *  why,  we  pay  them  monthly,  and  frequently  twice  a  month/  *  Upon 
what  are  the  taxes  levied  ?'  *  Upon  every  thing  we  possess,  and,  when 
Aey  casi  find  nothing  else  to  tax,  they  tax  our  very  children.  Would  to 
hssian  that  yoa  Europeans  would  come  and  take  this  country  from  us,  and 
then  I  would  be  your  servant.'  lliis  language  conveyed  more  of  the  feel- 
1^  of  opi«ession  than  whole  volumes,  llie  land-tax  was  usually  a  tenth  of 
tta  graos  produce ;  but  lands  held  in  fief,  or  for  payment  of  military  service, 
awe  exempt.  It  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  gross  piodoce,  in  addition  to  the 
warftfTsal,  or  inegalar  taxes  instituted  to  supply  the  exigency  of  the  state, 
by  wfcidi  each  proprietor  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  sharo  proportLoned  to  hia 
MMe.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  levied  on  the  cultivator. 
If  Persia  be  deficient  in  grain,  it  abounds  with  herbs  and  flowers  of  every 
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kuuland  hue.  The  gtnlent  we  numeroiifl  and  exteonre,  «Ad  few  cohbUibi 

surpass  Persia  in  the  Tarietjr  and  flavour  of  its  fruits,  as  the  fig,  the  pome* 

graoate,  the  almondi  the  date,  die  peach,  and  the  apricot.    Khonnn  ii 

ftunous  for  its  melons,  of  which  there  are  twenty  species*    Theqnincei  of 

Ispahan  are  the  finest  in  the  East ;  and  the  vines  of  Sheeraux,  Yesd,  lai 

Ispahan,  have  each  their  peculiar  excellence*     Of  ndsins  there  are  fonrtsM 

kinds,  of  which  the  violet,  red,  and  black,  are  most  esteemed,  and  so  hijp 

that  one  of  them  is  a  good  mouthful.     The  Persian  dates  are  ezceedinglf 

rich,  their  syrup  being  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  than  virgin  honey.  Poms- 

granates  attain  great  perfection,  some  of  them  weighing  a  full  pound.    Ik 

country  also  produces  hemp,  tobacco,  opium,  sesamnm,  rhubsrb,  mams^ 

saffiron,  cotton,  turpentine,  mastic,  and  various  aromatic  gums*    Khoaar, 

in  Irak,  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards*     Gheelan  and  Maaanderan,  or  As 

narrow  stripe  between  the   Elboora   and  the  Caspian,   are  by  fiur  Ai 

most  fertile  and  productive  districts  in  all  Persia.     The  climate  is  hot  aad 

humid,  and  the  sml  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  desoead  frost 

the  mountains  to  the  sea.     From  September  to  the  end  of  April,  the  wbole 

country  is  one  continued  garden,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  oraogei  sad 

lemons,  and  single  and  double  jessamines.  So  beautiful  b  this  tract  dsrisf 

ihat  season,  that  it  is  denominated  Beiad  al  Irem^  or  Uha  lerreslMil 

paradise.'    The  cidtivation  of  mnlbenry  trees  and  resuring  of  silk  woms  k  As 

chief  employment  of  the  Gheelaunees ;  for  silk  is  but  sparingly  prodaoidia 

Maxanderana.   The  annual  produce  of  silk  which  passes  through  the  coiIob 

houses  of  Gheelaun  is,  as  Fraser  was  informed,  about  60,000  mauni»  Mtet^ 

or  900,0001bs.  English,  azdusive  of  what  is  used  in  home-consaoiptiww 

which  does  not  pay  duty. 

Animal  Kingdom.']     The  horses  of  Persia  have  been  always  oelsbraltd 

as  the  finest  in  the  East.     Every  person  acquainted  with  an^ieat  hiilsrjr 

has  read  of  the  Nisaan  pastures  and  the  Nisseaa  horses.    They  srs^  bow* 

ever,  although  they  may  excel  the  Arabian  horses  in  shape  and  handsosM- 

ness,  inferior  to  them  in  fleetness ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  ceMnslsd 

Nadir  Shah  prefenred  the  Arab  breed  to  the  Persian.     The  hones  of  As 

Chob  country  are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  though  they  have  not  so 

■Kuch  blood  as  those  of  the  desert.  Those  of  Shuster  are  large,  powwfiil  sad 

admirably  fitted  for  riding  horses,  but  ara  not  found  to  answer  as  raoa-bones* 

The  Turcoman  breed  of  horses  baa  bean  introduced  into  Persia;  thsf 

attain agreat  siae, and  are  capable  of  enduring  extraordinary  fistigas.  Hisy 

have  bean  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  900  miles  in  1 1  snccessivs  dsyi* 

The  late  Vakeel  Kerim  Khan, mounted  on  one  of  these,  once  perfonaoda 

journey  of  338  miles  in  58  hours.     Camels  are  quite  common  in  lalsrisr 

and  Southern  Persia,  and  ara  of  three  kinds,  but  the  Baotrian  oandis 

Most  used  for  travelling.    Mnlea  are  much  used,  and  particular  caraM 

taken  of  the  breed.    An  excellent  breed  of  the  asa  has  bees  inttedaoid 

from  Arabia.     The  gurkkwry  or  wild  ass,  is  an  object  of  ^e  dam;  sad 

kaa  fiesh  is  esteemed  a  delusacy.    It  is  prodigiously  fleet,  and  its  habilasio 

exactly  those  so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Job.    The  foreilist 

the  Elboers  in  Gheelaun  uid  Maaanderan  abound,  as  might  be  expedsi 

in  wild  ammals,  as  wolves,  tigers,  jackals,  and  foxes,  and  boara,  with  i» 

Caspian  cat.    We  are  not  so  certain  of  the  exialenca  of  the  hyaaa  in  lbs 

sottthsm  provinces.     Lums,  leopards,  and  jackala,  also  aboand  in  Mssmh 

deran.    Oaan  and  cows  are  kept  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  fti^ 

the  supply  of  the  dairy.    The  cows  of  Maanderaa  ai^  Gbeelana  sss 

small  in  siae,  and  resemble  the  lesser  bieeds  of  that  aoiaial  ia  ladi** 
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ThoBB  of  Interior  Penia  are  of  a  better  size ;  they  have  leas  of  the  humpy 
and  reeemble  the  English  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  Persian  sheep  are 
wumawm  and  large ;  they  are  of  the  Dhoombay  or  ftit-tailed  kind.  These, 
vith  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Eels  or  wandering  tribes.  In  con- 
M^iwwce  of  die  great  abundance  of  pasture  land,  and  the  numerous  pas- 
aanl  tribes  that  roam  the  country,  wool  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
all  oner  the  ooontry.  The  best  wool  is  that  of  Kermaun,  the  mountains 
of  which,  hot  and  arid  in  summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter,  sustain 
great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  from  whence  the  shawls,  nammnds,  and 
other  woollen  fiibrics  of  the  country,  are  made.  Not  only  is  the  wool  of, 
Ae  sheep  itself  very  fine,  but  the  goats  produce  a  down  which  grows  in 
viater  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  Tibet  or  shawl  goats,  and 
m  aaaily  aa  fine.  This  is  spun  into  various  fiibrics,  which  almost  vie  with 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere  in  warmth  and  softness,  if  not  in  fineness  and  beauty 
of  maon£sctaie.  '  This  down,  called  khooUc  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, is  found  not  only  in  Kermaun,  but  more  or  less  over  all  Khorasan, 
the  ■Mwmtaine  of  which  are  fovourable  to  the  animals  which  produce  it. 
Bat  the  Khorasan  khoolk  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Kermaun,  being  full  of 
ooBEse  goat*hair  and  Tory  foul,  and  does  not  fetch  in  Khorasan  more  than 
bd,  per  Ib^  whereas  that  of  Kermaun  is  much  finer,  cleaner,  and  eyeu 
chewier  in  Kermaun.  Animals  of  the  deer  kind  abound  in  Persia,  and 
hens  are  itvmerous  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Tame  and 
wild  fowl  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  Quails  and  par- 
iridgea  aro  qmte  common,  and  immense  numbers  of  pigeons  are  reared  by 
the  aativea  fmr  their  dung  which  is  used  as  manure  for  melons.  The 
pigeon-houses  in  the  vidaity  of  Ispahan  were  in  Ghardin's  time  above  3000 
in  ujumber,  and  very  large,  each  being  six  times  the  size  of  European  ones. 
Eagka,  voltares,  and  ftdeons,  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
eovDiry,  and  the  latter  are  much  used  in  hunting.  As  the  rivers  in  Persia 
ate  few,  fish  cannot  be  numerous.  Salt-water  fish  are  abundant,  both  in 
the  CSi^ian  aea  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Mekiaaa  and  Kecasan  live  much  on  this  aliment,  and  were  hence  called 
idiiigopkagiy  or  *  fish-eaters,'  by  the  ancients.  All  the  rivers  of  Mazan- 
dnan  abovnd  in  fiih,  especially  sturgeon,  vast  quantities  of  whidi  are  cured 
ea  the  coasts  of  these  provinces,  and  carried  to  Astrscao. 

Mmtralogif,'}  Una  is  not  a  very  fertile  subject,  for  Persia,  though 
awnntainous,  produces  few  minerals  or  metals.  Unfortunately  salt  is  the 
■iaend  wbidh  most  abounds,  the  ground  in  most  parts  being  more  or  less 
impregnated  wiA  it.  None  of  the  precious  metab  are  found  in  Persia. 
Copper  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman,  and 
fiera  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Casbin,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
itfipriiil  consumption.  Lead  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Pars  and 
Kerman.  Sulphur  is  an  abcmdant  mineral  production,  especially  near  the 
BKnmtain  Damawand.  Iron-stone  abounds  in  Aderbeidjan :  the  whole  tract 
between  Tabreez  and  the  Araxes  being  covered  with  mountains  of  a  reddish 
brown  hue,  indicating  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  At  Sheherderabad  on  the 
Geonmgoo,  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  to  the  S.W.  of  Meeanah,  a  copper 
mine  hca  been  lately  discovered,  and  an  Englishman  began  to  work  it  in 
1817.  Lieut.  Alexander,  who  passed  this  way  in  1824,  in  his  journey  to 
Ardebeel,  says,  that  here  are  perhaps  the  richest  veins  of  copper  in  the 
vorid.     SOrer  and  lead  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.^      Of  all 

*  if  ever  a  Eoropeui  colony  wore  to  be  established  in  Persia,  vm  he,  I  know  not  of 
a  better  iHaatioii  lor  It  than  this ;  the  cUmate  being  good,  the  soil  fertile,  rich  ores  in 

IV.  2  P 
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the  miaeral  prodaclions  of  Penia,  tarquoiMs  have  been  the  meet  celebrated. 
This  gem  ib  produced  in  the  mountain  of  Feeroos-Koh  in  the  Elboors,  and 
in  a  hill  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Neeshapore.     The  former  mine  is  probably- 
exhausted,  as  nothing  of  it  has  been  heard  since  thoHime  of  Chardin,  160 
years  sinoe,  because,  according  to  Fraser,  the  mines  in  the  district  of 
Neeshapore  are  at  present  the  only  place  where  such  gems  are  now  foundp 
The  hills  in  which  they  are  found  are  a  mass  of  porphyritic  rock,  inter* 
mingled  with  beds  of  clay,  and  conglomerates  of  the  same  substance,  all 
strongly  tinged  with  iron,  and  in  many  places  pervaded  with  micaceous 
iron  ore ;  the  turquoise  or  kalaite  is  disseminated  through  this  in  Teins, 
nodules,  and  irregular  masses.     The  mines  are  six  in  number,  and  are  all 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.     The 
rent,  when  Eraser  was  there,  in  January  1822,  was  2000  Khorasan  to- 
mauns,  or  £2,700  sterling ;  but  this  being  considered  exorbitant,  some  of 
the  mines  remained  unlet.     The  mines  are  most  wretchedly  managed,  no 
aystem  whatever  being  used  in  the  mining  operations,  which  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  ignorant  peasants,  who  have  neither  capital  to  advance,  nor 
•kill  to  direct  their  operations.    Were  they  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
miners,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown  or  some  rich  capitalist,  they 
would  pay  abundantly.    But  the  former  will  admnce  nothing,  and  the 
latter  dare  not ;  such  is  the  insecurity  of  property  under  a  despotism,  which, 
though  shifting  hands,  remains  immutable.    Marble,  freestone,  and  slate 
abound  near  Hamadan.     The  first  is  of  four  colours,  white,  or  statuary^ 
black,  red  and  black,  and  white  and  black.    We  have  already  noticed  the 
common  production  called  Tabreez  marble.    Mummy,  a  noted  Persian 
production,  is  found  in  Kerman,  near  the  village  of  Kesuiyeh.     This  sub- 
Stance  is  a  black  liquid  petrolium,  called  maum  by  the  Persians,  i^ch 
signifies  '  an  unguent.'    It  is  also  callcid  ttUfy.    It  oozes  from  a  rock  in  a 
cavern.     Once  a  year  only  is  the  door  of  the  cavern  opened,  and  tbe 
moum  which  had  distilled  during  the  year  (a  quantity  in  aize  equal  to  a 
pomegranate)  is  taken  out,  sealed  up,  and  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury.    It  is  esteemed  a  catholicon  by  the  Persians,  and  reckoned  more 
precious  than  gold.    Some  of  this  precious  unguent  was  brought  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  in  1809,  aa  a  present  from  the  shah  to  the  queen  of 
England.    It  is  also  found  in  Khorasan*    Near  Dalakee,  on  the  road  firom 
Busheer  to  Sheerauz,  are  two  fountains  of  black  naj^tha  or  bitumen. 


CHAP.  IV...i.COMM£RC£  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  in  such  a  country  as  Persia  cannot  prove 
a  very  prolific  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  almost  total  want  of  internal  water 
communication  is  an  insuperable  impediment  to  inland  commerce,  com- 
bined as  this  is  with  that  of  the  great  central  desert,  and  the  difficulty  oc 
land-carriage  over  the  great  mountainous  ranges  that  surround  the  lofty 
plateau.  The  institutions  of  the  Magian  system  were  also  un&vourable 
to  maritime  commerce,  as  it  was  the  design  of  Zoroaster  to  confine  hia 
countrymen  solely  to  agriculture,  and  to  make  as  much  of  their  barren 
and  thirsty  soil  as  they  could.     Hence  whatever  maritime  commerce  was 

abondsnM ;  and,  aa  it  is  at  a  diolMice  firom  the  frontiar,  tbe  colony  woold  nat  ran  the 
riak  of  being  disturbed  by  war.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  tJiia  predioliott 
will  be  long  Terlfied.  The  Russians  have  completely  established  their  boundary  on  the 
Anixes,  and  another  war  wiU  put  them  in  poMession  of  all  Aderbeidiani  and  ftnaw 
the  Arontler  line  to  the  KlzQ  Osan.  ^  "«w^ 
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ciyofBd  by  ibe  aacient  Pasian  empfare  ww  ecmdiietod  by  ifae 
and  Greeks,  whilst  the  internal  was  managed  by  caiayana  as  at  present, 
bi  the  days  of  Khoeni  Nnaherraoy  when  that  prince's  dominkm  compre- 
hended most  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  fiapfaratea  and  Tlgpris,  and  the 
shorn  of  tbe  Persian  gnlf  and  the  Red  sea,  tibe  maritime  commerce  of 
Peraa  was  large  and  extensive*     Having  overcome  their  wonted  aversion 
to  oommerce  and  navigation,  the  Persians  had  established  a  flourishing  and 
Jaoaxive  trade  with  India  and  China.     All  the  principal  ports  of  India 
vere  visited  by  Persian  merchants,  and  in  most  of  the  Christian  churches 
estabiisbed  in  the  peninsula,  divine  service  was  performed  by  Nestorian 
piiertSy  ordained  by  a  Persian  metropolitan.     By  sea  and  land  the  mono- 
peiy  of  silk  and  Indian  produce  was  completely  in  Persian  hands,  and  the 
Romans  were  wholly  dependent  on  tbem  for  the  sn^ly  of  these  articles* 
As  a  proof  of  the  great  commercial  interconiae  wkb  India  by  means  of 
the  Persian  golf,  and  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
I^gEis,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
tank  Keara,  or  dome  of  Chosroes,  at  CtesiphMi,  was  Indian  teak.    We 
karo  from  Cedranus  that  when  the  emperor  Heraclius  piUaged  Dastagerd, 
the  imperial  resideace  of  EJiosroo  Parviz,  tbe  grandson  of  Nusbeerwaun,  be 
ibimd  in  it  aloes,  aloes-wood,  matvut-silk,  thread,  pepper,  sugar,  ginger, 
without  number,  silk-robes,  woven  and  embroidered  carpets,  and 
Manufiictured  articles  of  the  sune  kind  were  also  found  in  the 
of  Ctesiphon  or  Al-Madayen,  by  the  Arabian  general  Saad.     One  of 
the  cfaam^bers  of  Khosra's  palace  was  stored  with  camphire,  an  odoriferous 
pm,  peculiar  to  die  oriental  regions,  but  especially  to  Borneo  and  So* 
matra,  and  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the 
palaoes  of  tbe  East.    Ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  reai* 
nous  sabstance,  tbe  Arabs — mistaking  it  for  salt — ^mixed  it  with  dieir 
leaven,  sad  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.     Amongst  the 
^iraitare  of  tbe  palace,  the  Arabs  found  a  piece  of  silk-carpeting,  60  oabita 
long  by  tbe  same  in  breadth.     On  the  ground  of  tins  a  paradise  or  garderii 
was  depictured,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  wore  imitated  by  the 
%BrBs  of  tbe  gold  embroidery,  and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones ;  and 
the  ample  aqoai'e  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.     This 
heii^  brought  to  the  khalif,  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarian  ordered  it  to 
he  cat  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  the  soldiers.     Though  this  elegant 
piece  of  manufactured  wealth  was  thus  destroyed,  yet  such  was  tbe  value 
of  tbe  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone,  though  none  of  the  beat,  was 
valued  at  20,000  dirhems*     On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  monardiy 
and  religion,  the  Arabs  monopolized  the  commerce  of  Persia  and  India, 
sad  the  ahorcs  of  the  Persian  gulf  were  enriched  by  the  Indian  trade, 
s^iecially  the  town  of  Siraf  and  the  city  of  Bassora.     In  the  10th  century 
Siraf  was  a  large  and  wealdiy  city,  according  to  Ebn  Hawkel,  extending 
iour  miles  in  length,  but  unwalled,  and  possessed  many  opulent  merchants,' 
who  expended  30,000  dinars  in  the  erection  of  their  houses ;  and  he  de- 
daies  that  be  himself  saw  at  Siraf  merchants  who  were  worth  4,000,000 
ctiws,  and  that  there  were  others  who  were  still  richer.     The  people  of 
Caasroon  and  F^sa,  in  bis  time,  carried  on  an  inland  commerce,  and  were 
patient  and  persevering  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  merchants  of 
Pais,  wberever  they  went,  were  rich  and  powerful.     But  it  must  be  re- 
amnbeied,  that  at  that  time  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  still 
Magians,  wbo  have  always  been  an  active  and  industrious  race,  like  their 
nceeaaorB  at  Yeed  and  Bombay,  and  conaequently  that  the  baleful  influence 
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of  the  Mahommedan  syBtem  wm  not  then  so  falljr  felt  m  now.  The  fre- 
quent internal  conTolaions  which  subeequently  agitated  Peraia,  and  the  no 
less  frequent  inroadsy  and  consequent  subjection,  of  this  unhappy  country 
by  the  Turks  and  Tartan»  contributed  to  ruin  both  her  internal  and  foreign 
commerce*  Under  the  sway  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
Su&vean  dynasty,  great  encouragements  were  held  out  to  manufiM^tnres 
and  commerce,  and  a  colony  of  Armenians  was  transported  from  Julfe,  on 
the  Araxes,  to  Ispahan,  to  conduct  the  foreign  trade.  But  the  ruin  of  that 
djmasty,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  diat  succeeded,  have  reduced  the 
Pendan  commerce  to  a  low  ebb. — Of  the  native  productions  of  Persia, 
silk  is  the  most  important.  It  is  produced,  more  or  less,  in  every  province^ 
but  Gheelann  and  Mazannderann  are  those  in  which  it  chiefly  flourishes^ 
and  which  alone  export  it  in  any  quantity.  About  270,000  lbs.  are  an- 
nually purchased  hero  by  the  Russians,  and  carried  to  Astracan ;  an  equal 
quantity  is  sent  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity ;  180,000  lbs.  are  exported  to 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Anatolia ;  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Tesd, 
Cashan,  Ispahan,  and  those  other  Persian  cities,  where  silk  is  manufiM> 
tured.  Russian  Gheelaun,  Sheerwann,  and  some  of  the  districts  connected 
with  the  Caucasus,  are  favourable  to  the  produclion  of  silk,  so  that  were 
the  demand  to  increase,  the  supply  would  do  so  likewise.  Its  price  varies 
according  to  its  quality,  and  at  the  time  Fraser  was  in  Gheeiaun  (1822} 
the  price  was  from  £S  l2s,to  £ASs>  per  maund  of  14  lbs.  English.  Cot- 
ton is  another  article  of  raw  produce,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  rsised 
in  Mazaunderaun,  wliere  the  price,  in  1822,  did  not  exceed  2^.  per  lb., 
and  where  its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Bengal  cotton* 
Some  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  Russians,  but  the  greater  part  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  The  best  silk  goods  in  Persia  are  manufiictured  at 
Yesd ;  they  far  excel  those  made  in  any  other  part.  The  chief  silk  artadea 
there  manufactured,  are  alujaks  or  shirts,  and  kassubs  or  trowsers,  derter^ 
or  outer  vests,  and  kueakuns  or  men's  shirts,  and  taffetas,  similar  to  ours 
but  stouter,  black  silk  handkerckiefs,  about  1-^  yard  square,  coarse,  and 
tweelled  like  Barcelonas,  and  which  serve  for  female  h^-dresses ;  many 
of  them  are  dyed  in  crimson,  and  sell  at  6«.  each.  Silk-velvets,  of  very 
great  beauty,  are  manufactured  at  Mesched,  Ispahan,  Cashan,  and  Tabfoez. 
Satins  are  also  manufactured,  but  those  of  China  are  preferred,  as  bein^ 
finer.  The  cotton-goods  chiefly  manu&ctured  are:  chintaes  or  printed 
cottons,  calamcars  or  printed  patterns  of  wreathed  and  consecutive  flowersy 
sparsely  thrown  upon  a  red,  white,  blue,  or  fawn-coloured  ground,  peera- 
kueahuMf  or  king's  shirts,  resembling  English  long-cloth,  which  lately 
entirely  superseded  them,  rudduks,  or  upper  vests,  a  fiftbric  resembling 
nankeen,  Mid  Ispahaun  stripes,  blue,  purple,  or  grey,  and  a  coarse  white 
doth  called  kherboz^  made  for  home  wear  in  every  village,  and  of  which 
an  immense  quantity  is  annually  carried  off  by  the  Russians.  As  wool  ia 
a  native  production  in  great  abundance,  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  being 
of  pastoral  habits,  a  great  many  articles  are  made  of  it,  as  carpets  and 
nummuds.  The  best  carpets  are  made  at  Kerman,  Yesd,  Herat,  Booroo- 
jird,  and  those  of  the  Toorkomans  of  Khorasan,  Ispahan,  and  Aderbeidjan* 
The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  held  in  great  estimation,  and  are  only  inferior 
to  those  of  Cashmere.  Nummuds,  or  fine  felt-carpets,  are  sometimea  of 
great  beauty,  but  they  are  dear,  and  apt  to  get  moth-eaten.  The  city  of 
Hamadan  has  been  long  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  as  saddlery, 
shoes,  &C.  -  Sheeraoz  was  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  embroi- 
defies^  but  these  are  now  much  excelled  by  those  of  Cashan  and  Ispahaik 
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fti  dntiaaicpd  steel  knires  and  daggers  are  still  esteemed,  aod  a  good  deal 
•f  oosne  ghm  ware  is  still  made,  but  all  its  mannfactares  have  declined 
■see  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  its  benefactor  and  sorereign.    The  wine 
of  Sheeranz,  so  mnch  boasted  of,  is  made  in  no  great  quantity,  and  in  so 
cadess  a  manner,  that  in  choosing  it,  not  more  than  one  large  bottie  can 
be  got  oat  of  four  or  five,  fit  for  use.     There  is  no  snch  thmg  as  a  cask 
in  jl  Persia,  and  as  the  wine  is  fermented  in  comparatiyely  small  earthen 
mmAa  or  bottles,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rarions  and  ill-concocted 
Mfftliat  is  too  often  produced.     There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  con- 
sqoence  in  Persia.     The  whole  amount  of  exports  and  imports  between 
Ri»a  and  Persia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  estinurted  by  one  w 
two  respectable  merchants  at  Balfroosh,  at  400,000  tomauns,  or  £214,000. 
Tlie  whole  shipping  employed  in  the  Caspian  commerce  does  not  exceed  12 
vcttds  of  from  50  to  100  tons.    There  is  a  growing  demand  for  European 
Bma&ctnres,  since  the  Persians  have  become  better  acquainted  with  these 
eommodities.     Woollens  hare  been  long  admired  all  over  the  East,  and 
the  imports  are  great  and  increasing,  as  also  chintases  and  printed  cottons. 
Bit  Fnser  remarks  that  llie  French  and  German  mannftusturers  hare  been 
nch  more  successful  in  hitting  the  Persian  taste  than  the  English,  because 
^  took  care  to  have  better  information  on  that  subject ;  every  Persian 
hnsr  having  a  full  and  glaring  ^aplay  of  their  rich  chintses,  whilst  the 
BBififlh  patterns,  of  a  more  sober  kind,  lay  neglected  and  unasked  fbr. 
mnr  observes,  ^at  it  is  not  plain  and  good,  but  showy  and  flimsy  articles, 
llat  tut  the  Persian  market.    Tlie  Persians  are  supplied  with  brocades 
lad  embroidery  by  the  French  merchants  of  Lyons.    Indigo,  cochineal, 
■pices,  sugar,  and  sugar-candy,  are  all  articles  of  importation,  the  cochineal 
VwBgfram  Russia,  and  all  the  others  from  India,  by  the  way  of  Busheer. 
BWkVmb  and  sheep's  skins  are  imported  from  Bochaia,  cofEee  from  Ara- 
Ini,  tm  lad  tuthenague  from  India,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Russia. 
It  11  lemttkable,  tiiat  though  Persia  possesses  no  mines  of  the  precious 
^Btiik,  yet  there  is  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  specie  in  that  region, 
^  ibo  a  very  great  sum  in  specie  is  annually  remitted  to  India  in  return 
k  the  produce  imported.     Not  less  than  £290,000  was  exported  to  In- 
&  in  the  year  ending  31st  May  1821,  as  cash-payment  for  IndianTgoods. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  indigenous  products  of  Persia  greatiy  ex- 
ceed in  value  her  imports,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  which  she  is  paid  in 
(idi  hyher  Turkish  and  Russian  consumers.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
^Mfiia  products  which  enter  Persia  are  re-exported  to  the  West,  for  whidi 
specie  is  returned.     It  'n  stated  that  the  Georgian  merchants,  who  trade 
y^tween  Teflis  and  Tauris,  bring  annually  to  the  latter  city  300,000  ducats 
is  gold,  and  the  remittances  made  to  the  mission  there  are  all  in  the  same 
coia. 


CHAP.  V.—GOVERNMENT— ARMY—REVENUE. 

^siA  is  an  absolute  monarchy  m  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  and 
vhat  enhances  the  evil  still  more,  is  the  strange  and  absurd  political  dog- 
^  peculiar  to  Persia,  and  which  has  prevailed  there  from  the  remotest 
period  of  her  history,  that  a  royal  edict  can  admit  of  no  repeal,  and  that 
we  word  of  the  king,  however  hastily  uttered,  and  however  contrary  to 
c<^mon  sense,  or  jastY»s,  or  humanity,  is  irrevocable,  even  by  the  king  him- 
self.  The  eril  of  this  practice  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Darius 
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and  his  faTodrite  Daniel,  and  ia  thai  of  Abaaaenw  and  his  Jewish  qem&n 
Esther,    In  such  an  absolate  despotismi  the  sorereign  is  ererything  and 
the  people  nothing.     He  does  what  he  pleases  widiont  check  or  ooatraL 
The  only  right  which  has  been  retained  by  the  people  is  that  of  insomee- 
tion,  which  has  been  more  frequently  ezemsed  in  Persia  than  in  any  other 
abode  of  despotism.     The  very  excess  of  absolate  power  preTents  tlie  per- 
manence of  a  dynasty,  for  unless  the  successors  of  the  founder  of  a  df^ 
nasty  can  wield  the  sword  with  ability  equal  to  that  of  bun  who  crushed 
the  preceding  dynasty,  they  cannot  retain  the  regal  power  for  any  length 
of  time.    In  hct,  the  history  of  Persia,  especially  that  of  modem  times,  as 
just  an  incessant  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decay. 
Am^.']     On  this  subject  the  reader  must  divest  his  mind  of  all  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  that  indude  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  regular  wett- 
disciplined  army,  for  neither  Persia  nor  the  East  ever  possessed  any  tfaii^ 
of  the  kind.    The  Persian  army— 4f  army  it  may  be  called — is  but  mn 
untndned  rsbble,  who  more  frequently  plunder  their  own  countrjrmen  tfaea 
their  enemies,  and  under  pretence  of  collecting  contributions  for  the  war, 
rob  the  villagers,  as  well  as  travellers,  of  their  valuables.     The  only  foroe 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  regular  army,  is  that  whidi  fasis  been 
raised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  Abbas  M eensa,  the  priooe 
royal  and  governor  of  Aderbeidjaa.    The  Russian  successes  compelled  him 
to  do  so.     This  force  consisted  of  9,400  cavalry,  and  1,840  infiuitry,  dis- 
ciplined by  English  ofhcers  and  artillerymen,  and  with  1000  disctplieed 
troops  under  the  Sirdar  of  Erivan,  c/ompleted  the  whole  regular  anny,  in 
1822.    This,  with  the  irregulars  drawn  from  Aderbeidjaa  and  Erivaa,  mi^ 
amount  to  45  or  50,000  men.    When  Abbaz  Meeraa  took  the  field  in  1822 
against  the  Turks,  he  could  barely  muster  35,000  men,  including  a  large 
portion  of  inferior  troops,  and  22  field-pieces,  widi  20  or  25  roends  ifor 
each  piece,  and  about  as  many  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  for  each  gun  of  the 
regular  infantry,  and  the  arsenal  at  Tabreez  was  nearly  drain^  by  this 
mighty  effort.    In  the  campaign  of  1826,  against  a  much  more  pvwmM 
enemy  than  the  Turks  (the  Russians,)  matters  were  little  better.     The 
whole  army  under  his  orders  did  not  amount  to  45,000,  including  irregu- 
lars ;  and  cf  the  whole  corps  only  12,000  could  be  called  disciplined,  akny 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  Russian  deserters,  and  a  few  companies  of  foot 
artillery.    Exclusive  of  the  trsined  troops  of  Abbas  Meerza,  the  Gholammt 
or  king's  guards,  are  the  only  permanently-embodied  force,  bat  these 
amount  only  to  4000  men,  and  have  no  regular  wganization.     There  is 
likewise  a  number  of  cavalry  which  the  dhiefs  of  the  numerous  tribes 
scattered  through  Persia  are  bound  to  furnish :  these  are  the  most  efficieiit 
troops  under  the  royal  coomiand,  but  they  have  greatly  degenerated  from 
their  former  character  for  courage  and  zeal.     "IHiere  is  a  kind  of  milita 
also  registered  in  the  muster-rolls,  but  whatever  be  their  numbers,  which 
are  variously  computed,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  called  soldiers.     When 
the  king  takes  the  field  in  person  his  force  is  generally  vtimated  at 
100,000  men,  which,  with  camp-followers,  is  doubled  or  even  trebled. 
The  modem  Persians  are  represented  by  Morier  as  arrant  cowards,  without 
courage  or  discipline. 

JReventie*'}     Sir  John  Malcolm  estimates  the  whole  fixed  revenue  of  the 
state  at  something  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling,  whilst  Mr  Eraser,  from    I 
what  information  he  could  obtain,  estimates  the  whole,  fixed  and  irregular,    ! 
at  one-half  that  sum.     What  makes  the  difference  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  the  former  personage  estimates  the  irregular  taxes  and  extortions  as 
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ifnl  to  the  fixed  reroime,  m>  tb«t  according  to  him,  the  wMe  reTenne, 
ind  and  iiregakr,  is  mum  than  £6,000,000  iterling,  or  four  times  the 
am  eatinurted  by  Fiaaer.     The  whole  fixed  land-reyeaae  is  estimated  by 
the  latter  at  989,000  tomauns  at  11#.  each,  or  £543,950  sterling,  and 
the  oontiiigmit  rerenne  of  presents,  fines,  kc  at  1,500,000  tomauns,  or 
£825,000  aterling,  or  £1,368,950  in  all.     No  Und-tax  is  derived  from 
As  pcoTinces  of  Western  Khorasan,  Aderbeidjan,  and  Mekran ;  nor  from  the 
l^fujunent  of  Ejermanshah  nor  the  khanships  of  Booroojird,  Nehavend, 
Umsar^  and  Khorremabad ;  and  ooe-half  of  the  landed  revenue  of  Pars  is 
ipent  in  its  administration.     The  ordinary  revenues  arise  from  the  crown- 
faadsy  iHuchy  horn  the  frequent  revolutiims,  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
esDfiacationa ;  team  the  <£urdiflailds,  of  which  Nadir^Shah  resumed  the 
pnperty,  paying  very  moderate  stipends  to  the  clergy ;  and  from  landed 
piufnelon,  who  pay  10  per  cent  on  their  crops.     The  renter  or  holder  of 
cravnJands  pays  the  same.    But  the  land-tax  has  been  lately  raised  to  20 
psr  eeati  on  the  gross  produce.    Gardens  in  or  close  on  villages  pay  also 
QM-fiftli  on  their  produce.    Melon-grounds,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  such  like 
icUi,  pay  their  fifth  in  money,  aseessed  on  a  valuation  of  the  produce. 
Cttfile  are  alao  taxed,  as  horses,  mares,  asses,  sheep  and  goats,  oxen,  buf- 
fidossi  and  beee  per  hive.     Tk«:re  are  also  capitation  and  door^taxes,  piMr- 
tkalsrly  on  Armenians,  Jaws,  and  Ghubres.    Shops  and  baaaare  pay  a  duty 
popQitianed  to  their  sise  and  employment.    It  is  levied  on  the  proprietor, 
aid  rane»  from  two  to  twenty  reals  annually.     The  tenant  also  pays  ac-* 
esniiog  to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  ascertained  profits,  from  10  to  50 
testtana  annaally.     All  merdiandise,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  pays  a  duty 
sC  5  per  cent  generally.    This,  however,  is  not  the  only  duty  which  goods 
have  to  pay  on  their  entrance*     There  are  numerous  custom-houses  which 
lavy  a  dv^  on  that  which  was  levied  befcwe,  at  the  rate  in  some  places  of 
ly  ia  oihen  of  2  and  2^  per  cent.     Every  governor  of  a  district  in  fiict 
does  afl  he  can  to  squeese  money  from  the  trader.    It  has  been  calculated 
that  before  an  inveatment  of  goods  can  arrive  at  Ispahan  from  Trebisond 
asC  less  than  10  Persian  duties  must  be  paid.    Of  the  irregular  or  con- 
tSagent  xeTenues  those  received  at  the  festival  of  the  Nanroos,  or  new 
ynr,  eoDun^icing  with  the  vernal  equinox,  are  by  far  the  greatest, 
immatin^  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  to  at  least  1,200,000  tomauns,  or 
£660,000  sterling.     No  one  must  appear  that  day  before  the  king  with- 
sat  a  present.    J^very  one  who  has  the  least  dependence  on  court  favour, 
tfnvBs  to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  occasion,  and  those  who  cannot  make 
ihar  offering  in  cash  (by  £Bur  the  most  acceptable  shape)  make  it  in  goods, 
Aawla,  horses,  jewels,  merchandise,  for  nothing  is  unacceptable.     Over 
^gpbat  the  revenue  must  be  placed  the  royal  maintenance,  the  cost  of  pro- 
nfing  khalants  and  presents,  the  payment  of  the  state  ministers,  and  of 
llie  royal  guards.    What  that  expenditure  is,  is  unknown ;  yet,  according 
IS  Malcolm,  it  is  considerably  below  the  revenue ;  whilst  Fraser,  on  the 
csatrary,  Uiinks  that  the  Persian  monarch  with  all  his  passion  for  accnmu- 
htioa  cannot  possibly  save  much  yearly.     It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  country  like  Persia  public  credit  is  unknown,  and  a  full 
Iressary  is  consequently  deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  and  unless 
te  disbursements  were  greatly  less  than  the  expenditure,  this  would  be 
inposaibla.     We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  tibat  Fraser  has  under- 
lated  die  Persian  revenues.     It  is  certain  that  the  present  monarch  is 
inmeasely  rich*     Accor<Ung  to  lieutenant  Alexander,  who  visited  Persia 
ia  1826,  the  long  is  said  to  have  a  mule  load  of  pearls  in  his  treasury. 
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b«ndes  a  TWt  quaatity  of  jewels,  and  above  SO  miUions  sterling  in  catiu 
He  has,  however,  been  obliged  to  disgorge  abore  3  millions  sterling  of 
that  Slim  to  the  Tictorioiis  Russians  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest. 


CHAP.  VI.— RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  modem  Persians  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Alee,  or  Sheeafaa* 
as  they  believe  that  Ababeker,  Omar,  and  Osman,  obtained  the  kfaalifiste 
in  nnrighteons  opposition  to  Alee,  who,  as  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  had 
a  just  claim  to  be  Mohammed's  snccessor.     In  the  festival  of  Hosejn^  the 
son  of  Alee,  and  next  to  him  the  chief  saint  of  theur  sect,  the  streets  of 
Sfaeeranz,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran,   ring  with   imprecations  against    the 
Soonnites  or  followers  of  Omar.     This  festival  seems  to  have  been  des* 
teronsly  got  np  by  the  heads  of  the  sect  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  sdusm, 
and  keep  np  the  hatred  of  theur  followers  to  the  Turks  and  Usbecs,  the 
political  as  well  as  religions  rivals  of  the  Sheeah  fiuth.    In  fisct  no  such 
religions  hatred  is  to  be  found  between  any  religions,  however  opposite  in 
their  creed,  as  between  the  Soonnites  and  Sheeahs.     Their  diffnrencee  in 
the  modes  of  worship  and  customs  are  but  trifling,  and  have  risoi  wholly 
from  mutual  hatred,  and  their  aversion  to  have  any  usage  in  common. 
These  consist  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands,  the  manner  of  prostration, 
and  the  shi^  of  their  graves,  which  with  the  Persians  are  flat  on  the  top, 
and  with  the  Turks  convex.     The  Persians  defiune  the  Soonnee  imnoms, 
ascribing  to  them  every  tenet  which  has  been  invented  or  held  by  the 
most  visionary  of  their  votaries.  Like  the  Soonnees,  the  Persianfl  hsTs  their 
traditions,  to  which  they  appeal  as  the  Jews  to  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ro- 
mamsts  to  the  church,  for  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Koran.    They 
believe  in  the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of  the  twelve  Imanms  de- 
scended from  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wife  oi  Alee. 
Abraham  they  hold  to  have  been  only  a  prophet  till  God  made  him  an 
Imaum.     Fatimah,  the  wife  of  Alee,  holds  much  the  same  place  in  tlie 
Sheeah  system  that  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  in  the  Popish  creed.    They 
have  their  pilgrimages,  their  purgatory,  theur  relics,  and  then:  hermita, 
just  like  the  Romish  church ;  but  in  this  they  differ  that  the  Sheeahs  pre- 
scribe images.    Both  deny  that  their  respective  sacred  books  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.     A  Sheeah  champion,  in  his  reply  to  tlie 
late  lamented  Henry  Martin,  says  that  only  a  very  few  expressions  of  the 
Koran  are  comprehensible  by  human  reason,  and  none  but  the  prophet 
himself  or  his  descendants,  the  12  imaums,  could  comprehend  them.    The 
Sheeahs  have  also  their  mystics  and  their  schoolmen,  namely,  the  Sooffees. 
The  Persians  have  no  visible  imaum,  or  living  head  of  their  frith,  like  the 
Soonnites,  who  hold  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  a  head,  and  recog- 
nise its  existence  in  the  person  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  obtained  the 
dignity  of  khalif  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  [Mohammed  XII.,  the 
\Bst  khalif  of  the  Abasside  line,  in  favour  of  sultan  Selim  L  when  he  c<m* 
quered  Egypt  in  1517,    The  last  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  or  living  deecen- 
dants  of  iJie  Arabian  impostor,  is  supposed  by  the  Persians  not  to  be 
dead,  but  only  concealed,  and  is  expected  to  appear  near  the  last  day,  when 
all  the  worid  is  to  become  Mohammedans.      The  Persians  have  been 
uniformly  represented  as  the  most  tolerant  of  all  Mohammedans  ;  bat  this 
is  denied  by  Fraser,  who  ascribes  this  mistaken  notion  to  the  af^Moentlf 
more  irreligious  character  of  the  Persians,  and  their  more  light  and  volatile 
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tonper.  The  trestment  whieh  Fnser  experienced  at  Mesehed  and  Astra-' 
M  k  a  dear  proof  of  Penian  bigotiy»  for  at  the  fonner  place  he  and  his 
ttafrifing  eompanion,  Abdool  Reside,  an  amiable  Soofifee,  were  more  than 
oBce  in  danger  of  lomg  their  liyes  ihroagfa  the  inflnenoe  of  the  moollafas 
or  pfiBB>ii>  and  at  Astrabad,  Abdool  Rezak  was  in  terror  lest  the  people 
tboold  kaaw  tibat  Fiaser  was  a  Eurepean,  or  see  him  eat  with  him,  as  in 
tbt  case  they^  would  have  pnt  them  both  to  death  as  kaffers  and  nnbe- 


'  Saogkeism.'^  Mohammedismis^howeTery  on  the  decline  in  Persia,  chiefly 
Araaj^  the  |H«va]eBce  of  Sooffeeism,  a  system  which,  under  Tarioas 
Asdes  and  shapes,  has  existed  from  rery  early-  ages  in  the  East,  but  espe- 
eUly  in  Perauu     It  is  not  easy  to  define  it,  as  it  is  so  intangible  and 
PrataoB  lake  that  it  can  acconunodate  itself  to  any  principle.     As  far  as 
il  en  be  undentttod  it  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  Magtan  doctrine  of 
IVD  eternal  opposing  prisoiples,  the  existence  of  only  one  simple  substance 
pne  and  perfect,  thereby  denying  the  entity  of  matter  as  opposed  to 
lyiiil,  aad  believiag  that  whafeever  exists  is  of  the  same  natore  with  God, 
im  eoHBaatad  firom  him,  ai|d  must  again  be  united  to  him  or  reabsorbed 
m  idm,     CVentioB  with  them  is  merely  a  doTelopment  and  modification  of 
As  dirme  notim*    Death  or  deetraetion  is  nothing  bnt  the  lemoyal  of  die 
fRm  thus  Gonaannicated,  and  the  reabsorption  of  that  portion  of  Deity 
viieh  dwelt  in  them ;  and  .the.pions  Sooffee  while  he  beholds  aroond  him 
As  wonden  of  the  yisible  worid,  professes  literally  to  belieye  that  he  sees' 
Ged  in  erery  thing.     The  system  of  the  Sooffiees  is  thns  a  species  of 
IWheiam  agreeing  with  the  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  the  Cabbalists,  that 
dis  wodd  is  the  same  simple  substance  with  the  Deity,  bnt  differing 
frem  the  foraaer  in  this,  that  the  world  ia  not  coextensive  with  God,  nor 
•haolatety  identioal  with  him,  bnt  only  an  emanation  from  him,  thongh  of 
the  anas  aabelaiiee  with  him.     Hence  the  Persian  simile  which  compares 
«v  piescat  state  of  being  to  a  portion  of  sea  water  enclosed  in  a  bottle, 
and  swimmuig  in  the  midst  of  ibe  ocean.     The  SooflEaetes  also  deny  the 
of  evil,  because  as  all  things  emanate  from  Grod,  as  parts  of  his 
aad  nnist  again  retam  to  ium,  theiefare  there  can  be  no  snch 
I  evil»  becaiaae  notlung  evil  can  emanate  frwn  God.    They  are 
Mded  into  a  great  maay  sects,  but  the  two  chief  are  the  Hulooleah  or 
'  the  iiMpiredy'  and  liakedeah  or  *  the  unionists,'  ftom  which  other  Are  are 
Wvad,  and  these  again  are  anbdinded  into  others.    As  the  ancient  Pagan 
pUeeophen  accommodated  themael?es  to  all  the  Tarioas  fonna  of  Ptagan- 
mad  tann^t  their  laUowers  to  do  the  same,  so  do  the  Soofiees.    Soof- 
»  of  itself  no  religion,  and  its  followera  are  tao^t  to  follow  the 
of  the  zeUgkm  of  the  country  as  a  mere  worldly  daty,  from  which 
Aey  are  to  be  exempted  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or.deYOtion.  Wher- 
•w  it  premSs,  it  unsettles  the  popular  belief,  but  it  substitutes  no  other 
sf  a  defined  and  intelligible  nature.    The  Sooffee  teacher  professedly 
aOowa  the  miaaion  of  Mohammed  on  the  same  principle  be  would  allow 
that  of  ChiiBt,  pionded  he  lived  in  a  Christian  state,  namely,  that  they 
were  employed  as  instruments  for  preaerving  the  order  and  good  gorem- 
■Msit  of  the  world,  but  he  at  the  same  time  instructs  his  disciple  to  place 
dl  hb  eonfidenoe  in  him  as  one  familiar  with  the  Deity.    The  Sooffees  are 
afi  perfectkmistB ;  every  devotee  of  that  system  has  three  stages  to  pass 
oe  he  can  arrive  at  what  they  denominate  consummate  perfection.    The 
pragiesa  of  this  system  has  «f  kte  been  very  rapid  in  Persia,  an^  threatens 
die  ext>nedoa  of  MohammediBm  in  that  region.     The  faa  is  that  the 
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number  of  tbose  who  have  become  sensible  of  the  gross  absnrdities^  sad 
been  disgusted  with  the  ritual  forms  of  the  established  system,  are  daily 
increasing,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  more  rational  and  better  system,  after 
which  they  are  anxiously  seeking,  that  so  many  have  become  Sooffeea. 
The  numW  of  Sooffees  is  estimated  at  more  than  S00,000.  Fraaer  m^ 
with  them  among  the  nobility,  the  merchants,  and  those  who  had  travelled 
much,  and  eren  among  the  mooUahs.  The  Sooffees  have  always  been 
objects  of  the  deepest  abhorrence  to  the  orthodox  hierarchy. 

Magiism.^     As  Magiism  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  it  is  tnore 
a  subject  of  antiquarian  research  and  past  history  than  of  modem  discns- 
sion.     It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  two  systems  at  present  profeBsad  in 
Persia,  but  has  been  so  veiled  in  mythological  mystery,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible accurately  to  understand  and  delineate  its  leading  prinaples ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  Magian  teachers  were  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  as 
to  the  meanmg  of  their  sacred  books.     Whether  the  two  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Magian  system  may  be  considered  an  real  intelligent  agents, 
or  mere  oriental  personifications  of  good  and  evil ;  whether,  if  the  former, 
liiey  were  always  co-existent,  or  if  the  latter  (Ahriman)  was  posterior  to 
the  former  (Ormusd)  ;  and  whether,  if  co-existent,  they  were  eternal,  or 
if  they  were  on  the  contrary  productions  of  Zerwan  or  Time,  are  questiaoa 
which  have  neither  been  settled  by  the  Magian  expositors  of  their  own 
creed,  nor  by  the  literati  of  modem  Europe.     The  lending  principle,  how- 
ever, which  pervades  the  whole  system  b  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  have  always  co-existed  in  the  uni- 
verse of  spirit  and  matter,  a  bold  and  injudicious  attempt  of  oriental  phi- 
losophy to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  with  the 
attributes  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Governor  of  the  world, — an  attempt  to 
solve  wbskt  is  insoluble  by  our  limited  powers.     Divested  of  its  mythic 
gari>  or  poetic  dress,  the  creative  power  in  the  Magian  system  vs  the  doc- 
trine of  fiitality,  a  necessary  commixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  misery  and 
happiness,  in  all  that  exists,  from  the  continual  struggle  of  two  equally 
powerful  intelligences,  possessed  of  creative  powers,  each  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  thus  producing  all  that 
disorder  which  we  see.     The  one,  Ormusd,  cannot  but  create  good,  and 
virtuous  beings  congenial  to  his  nature ;  the  other,  Ahriman,  cannot  but 
create  evil  beings  suitable  to  his  nature ;  and  thus  the  two  intelligent 
principles,  and  tibeir  multiplied  created  intelligences,  are  and  must  be  en- 
gaged in  continual  warfare,  from  the  necessity  of  their  opposite  natures. 
In  this  way  the  Gordian  is  not  loosed  but  cut,  the  plot  is  unravelled,  when 
all  things  are  seen  subjected  to  fate,  that  stem  power  which,  arming  the 
combatants  with  equal  strength  and  mutual  hate,  dooms  the  universe  of 
mind  and  matter  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  endless  strife  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness.     The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  absurd  on- 
philosophical  system  is,  that  as  the  two  principles  are  possessed  of  equal 
powers,  and  of  equal  hate,  and  both  can  create  good  and  evil  spirits  at 
pleasure,  therefore  the  combat  can  never  cease,  that  Ormusd,  or  the  Light, 
can  no  more  finally  vanquish  Ahriman,  than  Ahriman  can  finally  vanquish 
Ormusd,  and  that  the  combat  must  always  be  as  it  has  always  be^a.    Yet 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  error  to  be  inconsistent  with  itaelf,  the 
Persian  Gbubres  believe  that  Ahriman  shall  be  finally  overcome  with  hb 
followers,  and  with  them  sink  into  his  native  darkness,  the  light  shall  be 
for  ever  separated  from  the  darkness,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
nniverse  be  eternally  preserved.     The  whole  religious  duty  of  the  Magian 
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Mieven  cammtB  in  the  ait  of  gaining  tke  aid  of  the  good  spirito,  and  hy 
a  doe  obserfBoee  of  the  moral  precepts  and  ritnal  forms  enjoined  by  Zo-< 
Toarter  (Zerdnaht)  to  indnce  him  to  assist  the  yotaiies  of  Ormoosd.  It  is 
aaepeadinrity  of  the  Magian  creod  that  it  enjoins  neither  fiuts,  nor  celibacy^ 
as  meaaa  of  obtaining  the  divine  fiavonr.  The  number  of  the  Ghnbres  i» 
at  pieaent  very  smalL  Their  chief  place  of  residence  is  at  Yesd,  where 
ibor  aombera  are  estimated  at  4000  families,  who  inhabit  a  separate  divi- 
ooa  of  the  city,  and  hare  an  Atish  Kadih,  or  *  fire  temple,'  on  the  summit 
sf  n  mountain  in  its  vicinity. 

Ckruiiams^SfC.']  The  Persian  Christians  consist  of  Armenians,  Nestorians^ 
iacoUtesy  and  Romanists,  and  are  but  few  in  number.  The  Armenians 
in  I^afaan,  formerly  abore  80,000,  are  now  reduced  to  12,500  persons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  long  established  at  Ispahan,  but  it 
made  few  conrerts.  A  colony  of  Nestorians  inhabits  the  mountains  that 
beand  the  lake  of  Oormeah  to  the  W.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  done  so 
ftr  more  than  13  centuries.  They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Christian  population  that  once  inhaHted  all  that  country  in  the 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  but  were  forced  by  their  Mahommedaa 
to  take  refuge  in  this  wild  and  most  inhospitable  reflfion.  They 
aiis«fiTided  into  four  tribes  or  branches.  The  first  is  denominated  the  Teea^ 
rtm,  and  is  by  lar  the  most  important  tribe,  consisting  of  10,000  families ; 
tk  Kofumues  1000  fiunilies ;  the  Jiloo9  500 ;  and  the  Tookabees  300 
iimiilieo.  The  udiole  community  is  ruled  by  a  prelatical  chief  whose  dig- 
aky  is  like  that  of  Aaren,  hereditary  in  the  family.  Yet  as  set  apart  for 
the  dniFch  he  cannot  many.  There  are  generally  two  sons  of  the  family 
thus  dedicated  to  heaven  and  the  pontificate,  the  rsst  manry  to  keep  up 
the  succession,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  brother  always  succeeds. 
The  inmly  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Marchimoon.  He  acts  in  double 
capadty  ef  priest  and  general,  leading  the  people  to  church  or  war,  and 
they  all  pay  him  implicit  deference.  They  hate  Roman  Catholics  still 
more  than  Mohammedans,  putting  them  to  death  without  mercy.  They  keep 
up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  a  Koordish  chief  called  Mustapha  Khan 
Hyceeamree,  and  make  a  common  cause  with  him  in  time  of  common  danger, 
hs  funnshing  cavalry,  they  infantry.  They  can  bring  into  the  field  14,000 
capital  nBatchlock-men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  to  the  best  rifle  or  marks- 
■en.  They  live  and  asscKsiate  exclusively  among  themselves.  The 
houses  of  these  people  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  very  steep  cliSs,  approach- 
ihle  only  by  such  goat  paths  as  would  defy  most  other  people,  and  sur- 
BMmded  by  thick  forests.  They  are  quite  secure  against  ail  attacks  of  the 
and  the  Koordish  chiefs,  and  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  have 
been  conquered.  None  care  to  meddle  with  them,  for  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  it,  and  if  any  one  should  be  killed,  the  rest,  like  a  nest  of 
vssps,  woold  retaliate  on  the  aggressor.  They  bring  honey,  wax,  rosin, 
voc^  sheep,  timber,  cattle,  a  little  grain,  and  lead  from  the  mines  in 
their  hills,  to  the  low  districts  around,  but  they  come  no  farther  than  the 
skirts  of  their  own  country,  where  they  meet  with  persons  in  the  habit  of 
tiading  with  them,  and  never  on  any  account  do  they  trust  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.  Such  are  the  known  particulars  respecting  this 
carious  race  of  people,  tins  ferocious  and  insulated  Nestorian  community. 
There  are  1500  Christian  families  in  the  district  of  Salmast,  W.  of  the 
Oormeeab  lake,  of  whom  800  are  Nestorians,  and  the  rest  Armenians  or 
Nestorians  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  have  a  bishop 
est  over  them  by  the  Romish  pontiff.     Attempts  have  been  recently  made 
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U>  iiitrodaee  Cbristianlty  into  Penia  by  means  of  misaionanes^  of  w)m»» 
the  Iste  Henry  Martin  was  the  firat^  who  proclaimed  beftnre  the  moolkb 
of  Sheeraac  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  made  the  gospel  known 
in  their  own  tongue  to  the  natives.  This  asealoos  missionary  conversed 
and  disputed  freqaently  with  ihe  Persian  mooUahs,  and  cottfiranded  theas 
by  the  aenteness  of  his  reasonings.  When  he  qnitted  Tahnes  Iw  left  m 
treatise  in  Persian  containing  a  summary  confutation  of  the  MohaasmoHsn 
tenets,  requesting  the  mooUahs  to  answer  it  if  they  could.  There  is  a 
more  reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  Christiaaity  in  Persim 
than  in  Turkey  from  the  diflKarenoe  of  national  character.  The  Turk  ia 
remaricable  for  taciturnity,  and  avoids  debate ;  the  Persian  is  loquacioss 
and  loves  to  reason.  The  Turk  is  a  z4salotts  Mussulman,  bat  he  never  in- 
trudes his  ideas  upon  any  one ;  the  Persian  loves  metaphysical  specobtaons, 
whilst  the  Turk  taever  inquires  nor  wishes  to  inquire  about  tibe  raiigion  of 
another.  The  Persian  wishes  to  know  every  thing,  especially  what  free- 
masons believe.  The  Turk,  however,  is  more  steady,  and  has  more  diarac- 
ter.  The  Persian  is  deceitful,  Ipng,  dishonest,  vicious,  and  covetous.  But 
both  nations  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  Christian  calls  derotioii. 

LUerature  and  Science.']  Neither  of  these  made  any  figure  in  Penia 
during  the  prevalence  of  Magiism.  Mudi  has  been  said  about  the  re- 
mains of  Magian  wisdom  and  Mi^;ian  learning,  but  no  remnants  of  eidier 
have  yet  been  found,  and  fm  this  plain  reason,  that  none  ever  eaisted.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Persia  had  ever  a  poet  or  historian  till  it  became 
Mahommedan.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  khalifate  that  the 
lamp  of  science  began  to  Ke  lighted  up  in  the  East,  and  shone  whh  com- 
paratively great  splendour,  for  some  centuries,  uador  the  reigna  of  the 
later  khalifs  and  Seljookian  sultauns.  During  this  period  a  great  number 
of  historians,  geogra]rfiers,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  physi- 
cians, poets,  philologists,  and  grammarians,  flourished,  whose  names  and 
respective  productions  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  most  read- 
ers to  mention  here,  as  they  are  known  only  to  oriental  sdiolaia.  The 
poems  of  Ferdooeee,  Saadee,  and  Hafiz,  have  been  read  with  delight  ia 
translations  and  extracts.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Persian  Anaoeon. 
whilst  the  first  may  be  styled  the  Homer  of  the  East.  But  Persian  lite- 
rature has  been  long  on  the  decline  ;  and  some  feeble  rays  of  that  splen- 
dour, which  once  irradiated  the  Perrian  horiaon,  are  all  that  now  appear. 
Poetry  is  still  passionately  b^ved  by  the  modern  Persians,  an  instanco 
of  which  is  mentioned,  in  which  an  adventurer,  aided  by  a  popular  song 
and  a  few  musicians  and  singers,  raised  an  army,  and  was  for  some  weeka 
a  candidate  for  the  throne ;  and  the  poems  of  Ferdoosee  and  Hafia  are 
as  well  known  to  the  lowest  mechanics,  as  those  of  Burns  in  Scotland  to 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  As  poetry  is  alwaya  a  popular  commodity, 
the  swarms  of  Persian  poets  and  poetical  mendicants  exoeed  belief.  TImit 
chemistry  is  alchemy,  and  their  astronomy  astrology.  What  philoaephy 
they  have  is  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  an  abstract  of  the  C^oper- 
nican  system,  and  of  some  parts  of  Newton's  Prindpia,  havo  been 
lated  into  Persian,  and  are  eagerly  studied  by  some  of  their  learned 
The  Persians  have  great  capacities  for  learning  and  science.  Uto  mool- 
lahs  are  notoriously  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  believe  the  afaaaid  Mo- 
hammedan dogma  of  the  seven  heavens  revolving  round  the  earth,  ef  the 
sky  being  formed  of  a  substance  which  they  call  the  ^  origin  of  matter,'  and 
that  the  stars  are  either  portions  of  light  from  the  throne  of  God,  shining 
through  holes  like  natZ/iofef  in  this  primitive  substance,  or  glittering  patcbei 
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lo  h  M  a  edliii^,  or  glinpecB  of  the  empyrean  or  sphere  of  Are  tieen 
~  ;it.  The  chief  mooUah  and  astrologer  at  Meaehed  helieved  that  the 
cflrtk  was  eaoMtly  of  an  oval  figore,  longer  and  smaller  at  the  one  end  than 
theedbery  and  tlmt  America  was  sitoated  on  that  end.  Most  of  the  mool- 
lahs  an  addicted  to  magic  and  jndicial  astrology. 

Lanovaobs.]]    Foot  langoages  hsTo  heen  soceesriTely  need  m  Pereia : 
the  Zend,  the  Pebleviy  the  ancient  Ftarsee,  and  the  modem  Persian. 

ne  ZmtL^     The  Zend  is  now  entirely  obsolete, — all  that  is  preaenred 
flC  il  being  the  ZendeTeeta,  and  the  inscriptions  at  Istakar  and  some  other 
ptswa.     The  rery  fisct,  that  the  Zendeveste  was  written  in  this  langnage 
is  a  Tery  strong  proof  of  the  antiqirity  of  that  book ;  for  it  is  repngnant 
to  eonason  sense  to  suppose  that  the  Zend  was  a  jargon  invented  at  random 
by  the  naedem  Ghnbres.    It  is  tme  indeed  that  a  translation  of  that  book 
was  Biade  into  Pehleri,  when  the  Zend  became  obsolete,  or  ceased  to  be  a 
«pohen  langnage.     Bnt  the  book  still  abounds  in  Zendic  words,  a  rocabn- 
hry  of  which  was  made  by  Da  Perron,  and  appended  to  the  original  and 
tiawslaticn.     ^^¥here  that  langnage  was  spoken  has  been  controverted 
sDMUigst  the  learned ;  some,  as  Heeren  and  others,  affirming  that  Bactria 
was  originally  the  province  where  it  was  vemacnlar ; — others,  as  Dn  Per- 
ron the  ttanslator  of  the  Zenderesta  himself,  and  Wahl,  that  Aderiieidjan 
«» the  <nrigiiial  seat  of  that  language.     Bnt  it  now  appears,  from  recent 
daooimee^  that  the  Zendic  langnage  was  diffnsed  orer  all  the  conntry  £ 
of  die  Euphrates,  as  inscriptions  in  that  langnage  have  been  fonnd  on 
Bsbykmiah  bricks,  cylinders,  &c  at  the  mins  of  Shnshan,  Hamadan,  and 
in  the  movntain  of  Be-Sitoon,  besides  what  have  been  found  at  the  ruins 
of  Istdcar.     The  characters  of  this  language  are  what  have  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  arrow-headed  and  cuneiform,  and  were,  till  very 
lately,  uBtrasalateable  by  any  of  the  learned.     Fortunately  for  the  satisficus- 
tion  of  die  corions,  who  had  been  uniformly  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  de* 
cypher  this  character,  the  learned  StMartin  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  an  an- 
dent  Coptic  vase,  to  decypher  four  arrow-beaded  inscriptions,  including  that 
OB  the  Coptic  vase.    The  discovery  of  a  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
led  the  way  to  this  other  discovery.     Tlie  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform 
dnactera  having  been  found  to  correspond,  a  diligent  inspection  of  the 
Znd  alphabet,  given  by  Du  Perron,  and  of  the  Pehlevi  inscriptions  on  the 
qaestriaa  figures  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  at  the  excavations  of  Nakshi 
Roosums  and  Nakshi  Rajeb,  as  explained  by  Du  Sacy,  who  found  that  the 
Gr^  aad  Pehlevi  mutually  corresponded,  enabled  St  Martin  to  discover 
25  sounds  out  of  34  which  the  Zendic  alphabet  conveys,  in  the  cuneiform 
iascriptions,  copied  by  Niebuhr  and  others ;  and  thus  3  of  these  have  been 
dearly  explained  and  understood,  2  at  Istakar,  1  on  the  column  at  Mor- 
giab,  besidee  the  4th  on  the  vase  itself.    The  Zendic  alphabet  contains  4S 
letters,  which  express  only  34  distinct  sounds,  and  therefore  9  of  these 
oaly  lemun,  between  which  and  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  no  correspond- 
ence has  yet  been  found.     It  now  appears  that  the  cuneiform  characters 
have  three  different  forms,  Persian,  Medish,  and  Assyrian,  all  which  are 
cxpfessed  on  the  Coptic  vase,  the  columnar  inscription  at  Morgaub,  and 
an  die  PersepoUtan  inscriptions,  and  are  all  read  from  right  to  left,  like 
most  of  the  oriental  alphabets.     It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  primseval 
alphabet,  consisting  only  of  two  elements,  the  wedge  and  the  rectangle ; 
aad  with  fewer  than  these  an  alphabet  cannot  possibly  be  formed.     To 
dds  circomstance,  and  the  total  want  of  curves,  must  be  attributed  the 
apparently  superfluous  number  of  strokes  of  which  some  of  the  letters 
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are  composed.  From  its  yery  nature,  it  cannot  have  originated  froui  pie* 
tore-writing ;  and  it  is  as  clear  that  it  is  not  syllabic  It  mast  ^Mrefon 
have  been  alpbabetic  from  the  very  first.  The  very  maltiplicity  and  bii- 
perflnity  of  its  strokes  seem  to  evince  that  it  bas  been  formed  by  a  laboi* 
ons  analysis  of  sound,  indicating  a  desire  not  to  allow  a  single  aspintioB 
to  escape  without  being  represented.  It  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  is  so  different  from  tbe  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  correspondeot 
alphabetical  character  expressed  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  as  to  repel  tbe  notioi 
of  a  common  origin.  It  clearly  appears,  from  the  discoveries  at  Babykm, 
Shusban,  Persepolis,  and  Van,  to  have  been  diffused  over  a  great  pnt  <d 
Upper  Asia,  and  adopted  by  different  nations,  who  formed  new  letlen, 
but  still  deduced  from  the  wedge  and  rectangle  the  same  radical  elemeatfc 
Being  found  in  three  different  states  at  Persepolis,  its  origin  mnat  hare 
been  long  anterior  to  the  Persian  monarchy :  but  where  it  originated,  whe- 
ther in  Babylon  or  Assyria,  Media  or  Persia,  is  imknown,  being  lost  in  the 
night  of  antiquity.  It  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  tbe  Ssnacrit,  as  to 
prove  them  both  to  be  cognate  dialects,  or  filiations  of  one  conunoD  lan- 
guage, spoken  long  before  the  existence  of  any  historical  records. 

I'he  Pehlevu]     The  Pehlevi  language  has  a  different  character  from  the 
Zend,  and  is  of  posterior  origin.     It  is  denominated  so,  as  being  tbe  lan- 
guage of  warriors  and  heroes,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  tbe  greater 
Media  and  among  the  Parthians.     But  we  have  no  proof,  as  some  have 
imagined,  that  it  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Cyrus  and  Iiis  sao 
cessors.     We  are,  in  fact,  equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  Peblevi 
language  as  of  that  of  the  Zend ;  and  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  thougli  7 
centuries  later  than  those  of  the  Kaianian  kings  at  Persepolis,  were  not 
understood  by  any  orientalist  till  the  learned  Sylvester  du  Sacy  discovered 
a  key  to  the  Pehlevi  alphabet,  by  finding  tliat  the  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  equestrian  figures  of  these  monarchs  were  translations  of  the  Pehlevi 
inscriptions  on  the  same  sculptured  figures.   At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  Parthian  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  one  great  loss  in  the  path 
of  inquiry,  that  these  monarchs  used  the  Greek  language  in  all  their  ooiiui 
and  sculptures,  in  preference  to  the  national  language,  so  that  we  have  no 
remains  of  it,  as  it  existed  during  that  period,  to  aid  us  on  the  subject 
We  only  know  that  it  was  the  national  language  at  the  accession  of  Ar- 
deshir  Babegan  to  the  throne  m  a.d.  226.     It  was  into  this  langoage,  as 
a  more  popular  idiom,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  translated  ;  but  when,  fve 
know  not.     The  Pehlevi  letters  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Zend,  and  the 
language  contains  many  Chaldee  and  S3^riac  words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dis- 
lect  of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  William  Jones  thought.     It  fell  into  gi»du*l 
disuse  during  the  period  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  was  banished  to  the 
mountains  of  Parthyene  by  these  princes,  who  introduced  by  express  hiw 
tbe  use  of  the  Parsee,  or  dialect  of  Farsistan,  their  native  province. 

The  ParseeJ}  This  language  is  softer  than  the  Pehleri — which  in  that 
respect  excelled  the  Zend — from  which  latter  it  seems  to  be  derived,  s&u 
must  long  have  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Persian  court.  It  is  the  only 
language  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost  all  those  Persian  names 
which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Reland,  Adelung,  and  Anquitil  du  Perron.  When  tbe  Great 
Nushirwan  filled  tho  Persian  throne,  the  Parsee  was  the  language  of  the 
court,  thence  called  the  Deri,  and  the  Pehlevi  was  the  language  of  the 
learned.  Four  other  dialects  of  the  ancient  Parsee,  now  lost,  were  tbeji 
spoken,  as  the  Harohce  or  Herwee  in  Khorasan,  the  Segs,  or  Sagsi  m 
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the  SewaUe,  or  Zabtili^  in  what  is  now  called  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Sooiee.  But  notie  of  these  were  ever  more  than  provineial  idioms. 
Whea  Penia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century,  the  Pknee 
was  proscribed  the  court  and  lost  its  high  reputation,  and  when  le- 
mtred  to  ha  former  rank  under  the  Dilemite  princes,  it  was  then  corrupted 
^  *  'f^  itttermixtore  of  Arabic;  yet  great  poets  and  able  speakeia 
inned  it  into  a  rich  and  harmonious  language  under  the  name  of  modem 
FeniaB.  The  ancient  Parsee,  used  among  the  Ghubres,  will  owe  its  im- 
oMrtality  to  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Feerdoosee ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akberry  of 
Abol-Fasil  wrote  in  1600 ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its 
predamiDance  in  its  native  country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the 
court  of  Delhi.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  back,  the  modem  Persian 
is  bamsiied  the  north  of  Persia,  and  even  from  the  court  of  Teheran,  by 
the  Turkish,  which  is  spoken  all  the  way  W.  from  Abhar  to  the  Helles- 
PMt.     In  Persia,  however,  the  Arabic  is  still  the  language  of  science. 

The  Persian.^  The  Persian  language,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  German  and  Gothic  languages.  In  the  Icelandic 
1mgnage»  a  branch  of  the  Gothic,  an  entrenched  camp  is  called  Parsa^ 
gardy  which  is  probably  the  true  Persian  name  from  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  Pasar^gadte.  It  bears  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the 
aaoent  SdaTonian,  and  also  to  the  Sanscrit,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  a  strong 
sinilarity  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  has  been  shown  by  Bopp 
ad  Scfalegel.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  these  languages  be- 
long to  one  common  but  unknown  parent.  Besides  the  modern  Persian, 
Aiahic,  and  Turkish,  two  others,  the  KoordUh  and  Loorish,  ai*e  spoken 
i>7  the  Koords  and  Loorees.  The  Koordish  is,  like  the  Pehlevi,  a  mixture 
of  Penian  and  Chaldee,  and  even  Hindoostanee,  as  Heude  informs  us 
thai  he  found  that  langpiage  of  the  greatest  use  in  Koordistan.  He  thinks 
that  both  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  that  the  former  is  fully  as 
lar  to  the  latter  as  the  Persian  has  been  generally  allowed.  The  Loo- 
language  is  a  rude  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi,  if  not  the  Pehlevi  itself^ 
b  confirms  the  assertion  of  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  Toorkish  geographer, 
dnt  the  Pehlevi  is  spoken  in  Farsistan.  The  misfortune,  however,  is,  that 
oar  knowledge  of  the  nomade  tribes,  especially  the  Loorees,  is  still  very 
inperfect ;  and  we  have  no  vocabulary  of  their  language,  in  order  to  com- 
piTB  it  with  the  Zend,  Pehlevi,  or  Pai-see.  The  lai^age  of  the  Baukteau- 
reesy  a  Loorish  tribe,  is  said  by  Morier  to  abound  with  words  of  the  old 
Fusee,  and  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  Zend. 


CHAP.  VII.— POPULATION— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Population.^  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  certain  data.  The 
itatements  of  travellers,  respecting  the  amount  of  Persian  population,  are 
mete  gness-work ;  for,  independent  of  such  observations  as  they  have  time 
or  opportunity  to  make  during  a  transient  stay  or  a  hurried  journey,  how 
is  tt  possible  to  give  even  a  conjectural  statement  ?  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  dtat  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  it  was  much  more  popu- 
lous under  the  Magian  than  the  Mohammedan  system  of  faith  and  govem- 
nent,  because  the  former  system,  however  faulty  in  many  essential  points, 
was  much  more  favourable  to  human  industry  and  comfort  than  the  latter. 
It  IB  clear,  frx>m  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  cities,  towns,  villages, 
&c.  every  where  to  be  found  throughout  Persia,  that  it  was  as  well- 
peopled  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  would  permit  during  the 
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periods  of  the  Magian  dynasties,  and  that  Mohammedism  has  been  tW 
bane  of  that  unhappy  country,  as  it  has  been  of  every  other  where  it 
has  prowled.  Sir  John  Chardin*8  compntation  of  4^,000,000,  as  the 
amount  of  Persian  population,  is  of  no  use,  because  it  cannot  be  a|»- 
plied  to  the  territory  which  now  remains.  Sir  John  Malcohn,  fsl* 
lowing  the  authority  of  Pinkerton,  stales  6,000,000  as  the  pop&laiiMi 
of  Western  Persia.  This  is  oenainly  too  low  an  estimate.  Malte  Bran, 
on  the  authority  of  the  maanscript  journals  of  several  French  traveHefB, 
has  given  a  table  of  the  Persian  population ;  but  it  includes  EaBtera  Pcr«> 
We  shall  however  give  it,  and  subjoin  a  few  lemarks. 


sia. 


STATIONARY  POPULATION. 

Modem  Persia,  compritting  a  mixture  of  ancient  I'ersiana,  Tartan, 
Arabs,  and  Georgians,  ..... 

Gliubrea,  or  Pkraees,  in  &ennaii  and  Mekran, 

Afghauns  of  Caubul,  ..... 

Ghel^Y,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gheelann, 
Armentens  (in  Armenia  and  Aderlieidian,) 
Jews,  at  IsfNthan,  Sheeraug,  Tabrees,  Hamadan,  Kashan,  &c. 
SabUuis.  or  disciples  of  John,  in  Khoosistaun,  (Susiana,) 


NOMADIC  OR  WANDERING  TRIBES. 


10,000,000 
100^000 

500,000 
60,000 
90,000 
35,000 
10,000 

10|,71S5,000 


8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
6. 
9. 
10. 


I.  TUEKISH  TKIBKS  8YBAKIKO  THAT  ULHGUAQX. 

1.  Afthars^  (chiefly  in  Aderbeidjan,) 

5.  Kiyars,  (m  Mazanderaun,)  .... 
Mukkadem,  (near  Maraugha,) 

Dombdoo^  (in  Armenia,)  near  Khoy  and  Salmast,  «  • 

Turkmans,  (in  Aderbei^an,  and  near  Hamadan  and  Koaranoon,) 
Talish,  (in  Mazanderan  and  Gheelan,) 
Karaghooslee,  (near  Hamadan,)  .  . 

H^t,  (in  Aderbeidjan,  Fare,  and  Khorasm,) 
ShahseTend,  Tnear  Ardebeel  and  Rhey,)    . 
_      Jeesranaheer  (in  Sheerwan,)  .... 

11.  Jalayrs,  (In  Khoraaan,)  ..... 

12.  Modanloo,  Hn  Fan,)  ..... 
IS.  Ko^javend^  In  Gheelan  and  Mazanderan,) 

Besides  28  other  Turkish  tribes,  less  considerable  in  numbers. 

IL    ARABIAN  TRIUKS. 

.  .     ^  i.  Arab  Shepherds,  introduced  by  TaiHerlane. 

1.  Bistaunieh,  (near  Bistain  in  Khonuan,) 

2.  Thoonee,  (ia  Khorasan,)  .... 
8.  Jindakee,  (in  an  oasis  of  the  Great  Salt  desert,)  unknown. 

4.  Agakbanee,  (in  tlie  Gurmseer,  or  hot  district  of  Farpfstao,) 

6.  Ahwaz,  (in  the  plains  of  Khoosistan,)  number  unknown. 

0.  AthuUai,  (in  Kerman,) 

7.  Three  other  nameless  tribes,  consisting  of  9000  each, 

2.  ArabfiMhermen  fm  the  sea  coast, 

1.  The  Beni  Kiab,  (In  Khoosistan,)  number  unknown. 

2.  Arab  Hindian,  (in  maritime  Fars,)        do. 
&  Beni  Hoole,  do.  do.  da 

Total  numbers  conjectured,  .... 

Malte  Bran  supposes  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  tribes  aboye-meo- 
tkined  to  amount  to       . 

III.  TRIinn  OF  TBK  LOORISH  LAVOUAGK. 

I.  The  Zend,  (near  Ispahan,  and  in  the  north  of  Pars,) 


68,000 
4iOfiOO 

b/m 

12/KMI 
12,000 
lfi,000 
12,000 
20^000 
14^000 
7/100 

10,000 
4,500 

2891,500 


ISi/OOO 
15,000 

15,000 

6,000 
27,000 


2. 
8. 
4. 

b, 
6. 
7. 

6. 


Lakes  in  Farsiatan, 

Khngiloo      do.  . 

Zengueneh,  (enyirons  of  Kermanshah,)     . 

Feilee  in  Looristan,  (between  Shooster  and  Kermiuishah,) 

Bacteeauree,  in  do.  (between  Shooster  and  Ispidian,) 

Kerroos,  (enrirons  of  Khamse,) 

Kara  Zin^Jiree,  (near  Kermanshah,) 

Total  of  Looree  tribes, 


10,000 
10(k,000 

12,000 
20,000 
15,000 

6,000 
40^000 
90,000 
10,000 

7,000 

140^000 
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IT.   TKIBX8  or  THI  KOORDISH  I.AKOOAGE. 
L  In  KoordiUan. 

M«kria»  able  to  master 8,000  horsemen. 

2.  —  Bilbaa,  or  Bflboeei,  able  to  miee  15,000       do. 

SL  —  Giafs,              .....  6,000  iamlUee. 

4t.  —  Goorars,  (near  SmtiMJi,  in  Afdeba.) 

&  —  Baras,           .....  1,000       do. 

&  —  Sonsnr,               .....  1^800       dow 

T  —  L«ks,           .....  1,000       dOb 

8L  —  KotcfaanlooB,        .....  10,000  persons. 

9L  •>  Shaghogliis,  (in  Aderbei^Jan,  a  peaceful  tribe,)  16,000       do. 

SL  Outo/Koordutan, 

1.  The  Reshwend,  (near  Turoon  in  Irak,^  10^000 

2.  —  Pazequce,  (between  BJiey  and  Teneraan,)  .  8,000 
9L  ^  Zafferanloo,  (In  Khorasan,}  •  .  .  .  10,000 
4.  —  Bo<^n<»ord,  (in  do.)  ,  .  8,000 
5l  <—  Moaanloo^  (in  Mazanderan,}  4^000 

6.  -.   Erddanee,  (in  Khooeiatan,)1  ..  ^^^ 

7.  —   Embarloo,  (in  Gheelan,)      )  '  '  '  ^^*^^ 

Total  munber  of  Kooras,  exduslTe  of  Goorars,  redtoning 

fttoaflonUy,  ....  800,000 

In  Fenian  Koordistan,        ....       156,000 
Oat  of  do.        do.       .  46,000 

200,000 

Lastly,  we  hare  an  enumeration  of  what  be  calls  the  Patan  tribes,  but  it  is 
■adeas  to  give  it,  as  it  is  excessively  meagre,  showing  an  almost  total  ig- 
Oflnnee  of  the  Afghan  and  Beloochee  tribes.  According  to  this  list,  pro- 
cored  by  the  French  officers  sent  by  Bonaparte  in  1807-8,  the  station- 
ary popolation  of  all  Persia  is  10,765,000,  and  that  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
679,500;  total,  11,444,500.  But  the  list  is  exceedingly  incomplete  and 
enenemis ;  28  Turkish  tribes  are  altogether  omitted  ;  the  number  of  the 
Jakyr  tribe  is  not  given ;  the  Shshsevend  is  not  at  all  a  distinct  Turkish 
tifte;  one  of  the  tribes  enumerated  in  the  table  as  Turkish  is  settled  in 
Sbeerwmn,  and  clearly  out  of  the  Persian  dominion.  The  whole  of  these 
M  estunated  at  240,000  in  the  table;  and  81,000  has  been  assigned  by 
■wther  compiler,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  28  Turkish  tribes,  whose  numbers 
kave  not  been  introduced  there  at  all.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
wold,  alter  all,  make  the  population  of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  only 
820,000,  a  Bumber  evidently  too  small,  as  Malte  Brun  himself  makes  the 
ifflttber  in  Northem  Persia  alone  420,000  persons.  In  the  list  of  the 
Looiee  teibee,  the  Mahmood  Soonnees  are  omitted,  a  tribe  containing  12,000 
faniKiw^  according  to  Morier ;  and  the  Baukteeauveea  are  calculated  by  Mo- 
rier  at  30,000  fimiilies.  Here  then  we  have  not  less  than  42,000  fioni- 
fies  allowed  these  two  Looree  tribes  by  Morier, — so  that  the  population  of 
the  Looree  tribes  is  much  underrated  in  Malte  Brun.  As  to  the  Koordish 
tribes  enumerated  in  the  same  table,  the  population  is  much  underrated. 
In  addition  to  the  Koordish  tribes  in  Koordistan,  the  Nestorian  Koords,  in- 
habiting the  mountain-range  to  the  W.  of  the  districts  of  Oormeeah  and 
Selmast,  must  be  Qientioned,  containmg  about  12,000  families.  Out  or 
Koordiatan,  the  enumerated  population  is  vastly  underrated,  no  more  than 
18,000  being  stated  as  the  whole  amount  of  Koords  in  Persian  Khoman, 
and  only  two  tribes  mentioned.  We  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  kind 
(fid  our  limits  permit,  but  we  must  be  brief.  The  numbers  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  of  whidh  We  have  any  information,  may  be  more  correctly  stated 
as  foUowa  ;•— 

IV.  2  R 
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Turcoman  tribes  in  Northern  Persia,  40  tribes,  population  .         4SO,000 

Do.  in  the  N.E.  of  Persia,  S  tribes,  Gocklane,  Yamooti,  and 
Tuckehs,  families  65,000,  population  .  .  .     S85,00O 

Jalayrs  of  Kdaut  Naudirce,  ....  20,000 

Koordish  tribes  in  Khorasan,  36,000  families,  .  180,000 

Loorish  tribes  7,  populaticm       .  .  .  •  .1 10,000 

Loorish  tribe  of  fiaukteearee,  90,000  families,  .  .  150,000 

Mahmood  Soonees,  12,000  do.        ,  .  .  60,000 

Tartar  tribes  of  Timooree  and  Haxaureh,  £4,060  families,  ISO/KIO 

Christian  Koords  W.  of  the  districts  of  Oormeeah  and  Selmast, 

12,000  families^  .  -  .  .  .      60,000 

Arabian  tribes  of  shepherds  and  fishermen  12,  conjectured  population,  100,000 

1,646,000 

Nomadia  tribet,  «pA«m  popttlSs^Mm  w  not  gvoen. 

Koordish  State  of  Baum  and  Meanabad  in  Khorasan. 

Do.  Boojnoord,  in  do. 

Erddanee  tribe  In  Khoosistaun. 
Ambarlins  in  Maxaunderan. 

Theee  last,  a  Koordish  tribe,  arc  not  mentioned  by  Fraser  in  his  journey 
through  Mazaunderan  and  Gheelann,  thoogh  he  passed  through  the  diatnct 
of  Tunnaeaboon,  where  they  dwell ;  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Gmelin,  ia 
his  trayels  through  Gheelaun.  He  says  that  they  are  called  Amharlmsy  or 
'  people  of  the  valley/  and  states  their  number  at  20,000.  To  the  Koordiah 
population  given  above,  must  be  added  to  that  given  in  the  table  from  Malte 
Brun. 


Tribes  in  Koordistaun  8, 147,500 

Shaghaebees,  a  Koordish  agricultural  tribe  in  Aderbeidjan, .        .  15,000 

Tribes  in  Irak  and  Mazaunderan  S,              17,000 

Looree  tribe  of  Abdall  Malekees,  in  Mazaunderan,  4,000  families  (from 

Fraser), 201,000 

Add  the  Koordish  tribe  of  Ambarlins,  from  Gmelin,  20,000 

219,600 
Calculated  nomadic  population  before  given, 1,545^000 

Total  of  ditto,        ...  I,<?64k600 

From  this  statement,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  nomadic  population  of 
Western  Persia,  under  the  general  name  of  Eds,  including  those  tribes  who«e 
population  is  not  so  much  as  conjectured,  may  not  be  short  of  2,000,000 ; 
and  if  so,  the  stationary  population  cannot  possibly  be  numerous.     The 
aggregate  population  of  Western  Persia  does  not,  in  Fraser  s  optnion, 
amount  to  5,000,000.     If  the  nomadic  tribes  be  included  in  this  estimate^ 
then  the  Taujiks,  or  stationary  population,  will  not  exceed  3,000,000.  To 
show  the  utter  futility  of  pretending  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  Peniia  po- 
pulation, we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  b^t-known  cities  with  their  coojeo* 
tared  population. 

Ispahan,  by  Morier,  in  his  first  Journey,  in  1809,  80,000  families,  400,000  persona. 

I>o.           do.                second    do.             1811,  .         00,600  do. 

Do.           Onsely  and  Kinnier,                  1811,  .       .       20Q,000  doi. 

Do.           Lieutenant  Alexander,               1824^  ,        250,000  do. 

Tauri%  in  Aderbei^jsn,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  1818,  hardly  100,000  dou 

Do.              do.               Lieutenant  Alexander,  1824^               80,000  dow 

ir^     «    1    ^••v    «        Morier,             .  1811,        .        66^000  dik 

KMvin,  in  Irak,  by  Beaucbamp,            »  1787,  10  or  12,000  aoul^ 

Do.        do.             Genersl  Gsrdanne,    1807,  60^000  do. 

Do.       do.        in  the  Modem  Traveller,  25,000  maks. 

Sheerauz,  by  Franklin  and  others, 40i000  persona. 

Do.              Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in    1818,  .        .        sJoOO  doT* 

Do.               Morier.                                       1810,  .        .        19,000  do. 

Do.               Ousely,                                      do.  ...        gS^OOO  da 
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by  OlWicr,  .  .  1797,  •        15,000  persona. 

Do.  Kinnier,  .  .  181S,  .        .        60,000        do. 

MArier,  .  181 4y 


90,000       do. 

Ker  Porter,         .  .  181^  .        .        70,000       do. 

Astrmbad  by  Horier,  in  1813,  .  ...  1,000  famaieB. 

Do.  Fraser,       1882,  .  .  *  8,000  honaes,  80,000  persons. 

BaauMlan,  by  Morier,  in  1811  .  .        between  40  and  50,000       do. 

Dob  .  Alexander,  1824,  .  ....        25,000       do« 

Sir  Joiin  Malcolm  has  greatly  erred,  when,  in  stating  the  population  of 
all  Persia,  from  the  Zagros  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Qzna,  aX  only  10,000,000,  he  says  that  this  calculation  makes  100  to  the 
square  mile.  For  the  total  superficies  is  ahout  1,000,000  British  square 
vuleB,  and  this  calculation  would  swell  the  population  to  100,000,000. 
He  vidoabtedly  meant  10  to  the  square  mile,  as  that  is  just  10,000,000,  or 
k  has  been  a  press  error.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  learned  and 
carioas  editor  of  the  Modem  Traveller  overlooked  this  blunder,  when  he 
Mys  in  his  note  that  in  that  calculation  of  100  to  a  square  mile,  made  by 
Malcolm  from  Pinkerton  (who  calculated,  it  seems,  the  Persian  population 
a  the  same  scale  as  the  Turco- Asiatic  population),  the  population  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  prodigiously  overrated,  whereas  it  is  only  25  to  a  square 
inle ;  bat  Pinkerton,  if  we  remember  correctly,  does  no  such  thing ;  for, 
lad  he  done  so,  the  popidation  of  Asiatic  Turkey  must  have  been 
50,000,000,  and  that  of  Anatolia  above  20,000,000. 

National  Character.'^  There  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  attempts 
that  are  made  to  ascertain  national  character,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Persians.  They  have  been  vaguely  represented  as  the  Frenchmen  of 
Ada;  and  Delia  Valle  compares  Aem  to  the  Italians.  One  writer  de- 
scribes them  as  brave,  polite,  and  sincere  ;  another  as  cowardly,  rude,  and 
decdtfial.  But  Persia  must  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  France, 
or  Spain,  or  Italy,  whose  separate  inhabitants  have  been  long  amalgamated 
into  one  common  mass,  and  exhibit  some  semblance  of  unity  of  character. 
Pefsia,  on  the  contrary,  is  peopled  by  many  different  tribes,  as  native  Per- 
sians, Torksy  Tartars,  Arabs,  Koords,  &c.  all  blended  under  one  political 
ded^mtion,  though  presenting  great  modifications  of  character.  The  popu- 
htioQ  consists  of  two  classes  :  that  of  the  cities  and  towns,  or  the  stationary 
inhabitants,— -and  the  wandering  tribes ;  and  among  these  again  are  great 
differences  of  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Kazveen,  Hamadan,  Tabreez, 
^eeianz,  and  Yesd,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  courage,  as  those  of  Ispahan, 
Koom,  and  Eaahan  are  for  cowardice.  The  former  are  chiefly  the  offspring 
of  warlike  tribes,  whilst  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  have,  for  many  centuries, 
|MS8ed  their  days  in  civil  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Persia 
differ  widely  from  those  of  Northern  Persia,  both  in  complexion  and  char- 
acter. The  former  are  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  exhibiting,  notwithstanding 
a  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  a  considerable  afiinity  to  the  Hindoos.  They  are 
more  polite  and  voluble,  more  given  to  gasconade,  more  refined  in  their 
BMBaeFB,  more  showy  in  their  dress,  and  more  ceremonious  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  northern  parts,  whose  fair  and  florid  complexion 
shows  them  to  be  of  Medish  and  Scythian  descent.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Persians  are  a  handsome  race  of  men ;  few  of  them  are  diminutive  or 
defonned.  The  Ghubres  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  the  pure,  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persians,  are  a  manly  and  beautiful  race.  The 
Persians  are  also  robust  and  active  ;  and  the  very  Greeks,  their  constant 
foes,  acknowledged  that  the  Modes,  however  their  inferiors  in  military  dis- 
dplbie  and  gymnastic  exercises,  were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature> 
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temptatioii,  and  the  ignorance  of  luxury  and  refinement,  wbidi  gire  them 
all  the  superiority  which  modem  writers  ascribe  to  them,  for  it  ie  remarked 
that  they  never  settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  yisitors,  without  exceed- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  every  species  of  profligacy.     To  plundering  tbej 
are  all  addicted.     No  limit  is  fixed  to  their  depredations  on  their  lowhmd 
neighbours,  nor  to  such  is  any  dishonour  attached.     "  What  a  glorious 
place,"  said  a  chieftain  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Calcntts, 
and  saw  its  wealth  and  wonders,  •<<  to  pillage  I"     **  How," — said  another 
chieftain,  who  had  heard  with  astonishment  the  rigour  of  the  English  Uws 
against  robbery  and  string, — ''  how,  if  there  is  no  plundering,  do  yoa 
support  your  numerous  and  warlike  population?"      Like  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  they  are  graziers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  agriculturists,  hot 
they  have  an  advantage  which  our  Highlanders  do  not  possess, — that  of 
changing  their  residence  with  the  season,  and*  between  the  high  breezy 
mountams,  which  constitute  their  summer  retreat  or  yaUakSy  aid  the 
warmth  of  the  adjacent  valleys  which  constitute  their  kuhlaks  or  viater 
retreat,  they  enjoy  throughout  the  year  a  climate  and  a  aky,  beneath  which 
a  tent  is  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  abode.    Thdr 
encampment  is  usually  of  a  square  form;  and  the  abode  of  the  principal 
elders  is  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  man  in  his  tribe  by 
its  superior  size.     All  are  made  of  the  same  coarse  materials,  and  o(  the 
same  shi^e.    The  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  graze  round  the  encampment; 
the  young  men,  when  idle,  are  generally  seen  sitting  in  circles,  sleeping 
or  smoking,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  indolence  which  is  quite  con- 
genial to  an   uncultivated  mind;    the  women  are  busied  in  domestic 
doties,  whilst  the  boys  and  aged  men  take  care   of  the  flocks.    It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Persian  court  to  allure  the  chieftains  of  these 
tribes  to  court ;  and,  like  the  Scotish  thanes  of  modem  times,  they  are 
often  weak  enough  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  prefer  the  friToIoas 
amusements  and  political  cabals  of  a  court  and  capital  to  the  simple  life 
and  sincere  hoinage  of  their  pastoral  dependants,  and  frequently  dissipate 
in  the  splendid  slavery  of  Sheerauz,  Ispahan,  or  Teheraun,  the  revenae 
hardly  earned  for  them  by  their  wild  and  affectionate  kindred. 


CHAP.  VIII CITIES. 

In  modem  times,  Tauris,  Kasvin,  Ispahan,  and  l%eerauz,  have  been  soc- 
cessively  the  seat  of  regal  sway ;  and  at  present  Teheraun  enjoys  that  pn- 
vilege.  * 

Teheraun.']  Teheraun,  situated  in  51*  22'  4(y'  E.  long,  and  85*  w 
N.  lat.,  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  is  the  ancient  Tahora  of  the  Tfaeodosian 
tables,  so  that  it*  is  by  no  means  a  new  city,  as  has  been  said.  Its  con- 
temporaneous existence  with  Rhages  or  Rhey,  from  which  it  is  only  o 
miles  distant,  cannot  now  be  distinctly  traced.  It  is  mentioned  by  a 
Persian  writer  of  the  14th  century  as  a  large  village,  with  productive  gaf' 
dens  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhey ;  and  in  the  embassy  of  the  Castilians  to 
Timoor  Bek,  under  its  present  name.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  re* 
visited  by  Delia  Valle,  who  calls  it  <  the  city  of  planes,'  a  deiignatioa  ap- 
parently appropriate,  for  Olivier  measured  one  in  the  vicinity  round  an 
excrescence  at  the  root,  and  found  its  circumference  to  be  70  feet,  i^^ 
also  mentioned  by  Oleearius  in  1637  as  one  of  the  towns  which  had  tw 
privilege  of  maintaining  no  soldiers.     It  was  so  completely  destroyed  by 
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the  Af^mos  tbat  Aga  Mohammed/the  late  iiioiiarcli»  may  be  conndered 

18  its  refoonder,  and  the  first  monarch  who  made  it  a  royaL  residence. 

Its  distant  view  isvery  imposiag.    Its  site  is  near  the  foot  of  the  £lboora» 

dot  magnificent  range  before  described,  and  which  would  appear  high^ 

Int  for  the  presence  of  the  mijeatic  Damawand,  whoae  snowy  summit 

ims  above  the  clouds^  dwarfing  eyery  other  mountain.     To  the  right  are 

the  extensive  ruins  of  Rhey,  that  once  proud  city,  and  ancient  seat  of  the 

Amddan  dynasty,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  nearer  mountains.   Nothing, 

InweTer,  is  so .  little  attractiTe  aa  its  immediate  enyirons.     Each  of  the 

gites  (their  nimiber  is  varionsly  stated,  at  5  by  Morier,  6  by  Ousely,  and 

4  by  Porter)  opens  out  into  a  Sahara  or  desert, — a  designation  at  present 

not  in  Implied  to  the  plain  surrounding  it,  for  though  it  be  in  some  places 

initially  cultivated,  yet,  aa  there  are  neither  hedges,  dykes,  nor  notings, 

to  maik  the  limits  of  cultivation,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  waste« 

Enn  a  tree  is  a  scarce  object :  a  curious  fiEM^t,  since  Teheraun  is  separated 

■ly  by  a  mountain-ridge  from  the  best  wooded  country  in  nature, — ^the 

iMto  of  the  Elboors  are  more  diverrified  with  trees,  villages,  and  rural 

Bcoiery,  than  any  other  vicinity  of  the  city.     The  city  is  dOOO  yards  in 

dmuDference,  surrounded  with  a  strong  mud  wall,  flimked  by  numerous 

toven,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the  wall.    The 

ody  boilding  of  consequence  in  the  interior  is  the  ark  or  citadel,  contain- 

ing  die  palace.     This  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  lofty  wall  flanked  with 

Unren,  and  strengthened  by  a  deep  dry  ditch.     Besides  the  palace,  the 

citadel  contains    quarters  for  the  guards,  and  many  extensive  ranges  of 

tpartments,  as  the  record-chamber,  the  treasury,  and  the  palace  of  the  sun, 

ia  wbich  ambaaBadors  are  sometimes  received,  also  private  chambers,  of 

vUeh  two  are  decorated  with  the  titles  of  the  palace  of  the  cypress-grove, 

vb&theGskaan  or  '  bed  of  roses.'    Here  also  is  the  royal  haram,  10  baths, 

9tnal  ittervoirs,  and  three  gardens.     Like  all  other  cities  in  Persia  the 

hmaa  are  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  In  1797,  including  the  royal 

fBuHy,  h  lad  »  population  of  only  15,000  inhabitants,  and  was  only  2 

fldles  in  drcnmfarence.  At  present  the  population,  according  to  the  most  mo- 

iloBte  calcalatio>ii  of  travellers,  (for  that  is  all  the  data  we  have)  is  four  times 

tbt  nmnber.    The  principal  mosque  was  not  finished  till  1809,  and  there 

vus  then  only  6  oAnem^  small  and  insignificant.     But  in  1811,  according 

to  OvBely,  there  were  300  caravanseras,  as  many  baths,  and  between 

90  and  40  mosques  and  colleges.     Morier  was  informed  tbat  the  houses 

««e  12,000  in  number,  which,  at  the  ratio  of  between  7  and  8  to  each, 

^>«ald  make  the  population  about  90,000.     The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 

kihby.    It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Persian  monarch  should  have 

^  bis  residence  in  a  summer-swamp,  for  nearer  the  base  of  the  Elboors, 

od  a  small  distance  higher  up,  the  earth  is  firee  from  any  degree  of  nozioua 

noiatare,  the  water  is  good,  and  the  air  perfectly  salubrious.     In  the 

^ter  months  the  cold  is  severe ;  in  spring  the  air  is  delightful,  and  the 

^'cvdore  charming ;  but  in  summer  the  heats  are  intolerable. 

i^dkui.]  This  dty  is  situated  in  S^''  39^  44/'  N.  lat.,  and  51'  44"  37' 
^  long.,  according  to  Fraser,  and  not  in  32*  25^  and  51*"  50^  E.  as 
Kianier,  who  has  adopted  its  latitude  from  Kaempfer,  states.  Thia  was 
^  ophal  under  the  Suffiiveean  dynasty ;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  magni< 
^Mt  city  so  amply  described  by  Chardin,  who  believed  it  to  be  as  popu- 
^  as  London,  which  was  then  as  it  still  is  the  moat  populous  city  in 
^■vope.  We  know  that  it  waa  a  considerable  city  in  the  reign  of  the 
Uabf  Al  Mamun  in  A.D.  811,  from  some  Arabian  dirhems  struck  at  it 
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the  nine  year,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  in  1722.    In  the  10th 
centory,  accordiBg  to  £bn  Hawkel,  it  consisted  of  2  cities,  Yahoodeeaky 
OF  '  the  Jews'  town/  and  Medina,  or  '  the  city/  and  was  then  the  moat 
floDiiahing  city  in  Irak.    It  is  almost  the  eoncnrrent  opinion  of  the  oriental 
historians  and  geographers  that  Yahoodeeah  was  a  colony  of  captire  Jews 
sent  ihitber  by  Bocbtansir  (NebnchadnezaBar) ;  and  the  tradition  may  be 
tme  though  the  date  be  erroneons,  as  Media  was  not  then  a  proyince,  ba^ 
an  independent  kingdom.     For  a  short  time  during  the  decline  of  the 
Seljookian  dynasty  Ispahan  was  the  capital  of  their  dominrons.    It  wa» 
again  made  the  royal  residence  by  shah  Ismael,  the  first  prince  of  the 
Soffiireean  dynasty,  who  called  it  Dar  AfMuUana,  or  *  the  royal  seat.'    Baft 
It  owed  its  chief  grandeur  to  his  great  grandson  shah  Abbas ;  who  adorned, 
it  with  the  Dowlui  Kkana,  or  *  the  royal  palace/  called  by  the  Peraiaiis 
the  Chehei  Siiotm,  or  *  the  forty  pillars,'  the  royal  mosque,  the  Hq>podronie 
a  noble  garden  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  a  park  of  1000  acres,  for  the 
reception  of  wild  animals.  Three  principal  suburbs  were  also  erected  by  his 
orders  and  annexed  to  it,  called  respectively,  AbboMobady  belonging  to  tifte 
natires  of  Tanris, — Gh^rabad,  or  *  the  residence  of  the  Ghebrs  or  M»» 
giana,'--Hmd  Ju^,  *  the  residence  of  the  Armenians.'     Ispahan  formeily 
extended  three  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Zenderood.     Tbe 
best  view  of  Ispahan  is  when  coming  from  the  south,  where  nothii^  can 
exceed  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  whose  fifat  ap- 
pearance w  vastly  imposing.     All  that  is  noble  meets  the  eye,  the  gEOvaa^ 
avenues,  and  spreading  orchards,  with  which  it  abounds,  conceding  the 
ruins  of  this  once  famed  capital.     A  nearer  view,  however,  dispda  the 
illusion,  and  the  traveller  goes  for  miles  through  deserted  atreeta,  un- 
tenanted houses,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares.     The  once  nsagm- 
ficent  Maidan  or   Hippodrome  now  no  longer  displays  the  bounding 
courses,  and  the  gazing  multitudes  enjoying  the  scene.     Of  all  tlw  trees 
that  surrounded  it,  not  one  is  remaining :  the  canals  are  now  empty  ;  the 
houses  which  encompassed  it  void  of  inhabitants,  and  the  very  doon  «ie 
all  bkicked  up  ;  so  that  nothing  but  dead  arches  are  now  seen  round  the 
whole  area.     The  great  bazaar,  once  illuminated  by  50,000  lampe,  and 
whece  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  tents,  is  almost  now  solitary^  scarcely 
a  person  being  seen  to  walk  along,  the  whole  business  being  confined  to 
one  comer.     The  pavilion  of  the  dock  which  there  amused  the  people  \ 
by  the  mechanism  of  its  puppets  has  disappeared.     The  laige  qieoes  | 
winch  served  as  avenues  to  the  city  are  now  common  gardens ;  and  oae 
may  travel  for  three  hours  on  country  roads,  which  were  once  so  SHUiy 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.     The  Chekel  Siioon^  or  ^  royal 
palace'  of  the  Suffaveean  kings,  fronts  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Maidan 
or  square  above*mentioned.     The  gate  of  Alee,  which  opens  into  the  pa- 
lace from  the  Maidan,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  brick-work  to 
he  seen  in  all  Persia,     Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  to  it  are  formed  of  the 
most  beautiful  porcelain.     The  roof  of  the  chamber  over  the  gate  ia  eanp- 
tnonily  gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  18  lofty  octagonal  pillaia,  <Mice 
embk»oned  in  gold,  but  now  faded.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.    The 
fiunons  bridges  over  tbe  Zenderood  into  the  Sheher*bagh,  though  now  de* 
aened,  are  still  unimpaired,  all  speaking  of  the  goi^eous,  populous  pasfc 
The  bridge  of  Julfa  is  S60  paces  loog  by  13  paces  lH*oad.     It  is  built  of; 
hewn  stone  and  brick ;  and  forms  36  archesi  with  a  covered  gallery  oa 
both  sides.     Of  the  royal  mosque  of  Ispahan,  Buckingham  aaya ; — **  The  i 
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mmpe  ww  crowded  «t  immiii  with  wonhipjpen,  perhaps  u>  the  number  of 
tiro  thoeeaiid ;  some  of  whom  offered  up  their  prayers  alone  in  silence, 
iih3e  others  ranged  themselTes  hehind  imams,  or  leaders,  and  gave  their 
devotioBO  all  this  pabliB  solenmity  ol  onion*  The  heaatifnl  parable  of  the 
pablican  oovld  not  receive  a  more  striking  ittnstvation  than  ft*om  the  scene 
befoie  US ;  and  the  gcvgeons  sf^endour  of  the  dome,  beneath  which  it  wis 
vkansed*  added  powerfally  to  the  eftct.  8ome  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo 
4rt  ezoeedingly  fine,  and  preserve,  perhaps,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
dkt  Sanmoaic  architectnre  that  eausts.  The  mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands 
«■  ihe  ehe  of  the  old  Jewish  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  has  a  noble 
•apeet  from  without.  That  at  Damascus,  which  was  formerly  a  Cbribtian 
cttfaedral,  is  heantifnl,  from  its  Iwig  avenues  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
mflile.  The  eoort  of  the  great  mosque  at  Aleppo  is  perhaps  no  where 
satpassed  ;  and  some  of  these  at  Diarbekr  and  Bagdad  hare  parts  worthy 
of  admiration.  Bat  taken  altogether,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  nor  erer  ex- 
pect again  to  see,  any  Mohammedan  temple  so  truly  magnificent  in  all  its 
pKI^  aa  the  royal  mosque  of  Ispahan.  When  quitting  it,  indeed,  with 
lias  impreaoion,  and  without  the  prospect  of  my  ever  entering  it  again, 
ifcaa  was  a  £eeliag  of  melaacholy  present  in  my  mind,  which  it  required 
sU  the  aid  of  new  seenes  and  new  ideas  to  dissipate/'  Kinnler  estimates 
lbs  papwlatkm  of  Ispahan  at  200,000  souls ;  Dupre  at  only  half  that  num* 
bar ;  while  Morier  reckons  h  at  only  60,000 ;  and  Olivier  re(j|aces  it  to 
SiMIOOaMila. 

SkeenmE,^  SheenxOy  the  capital  of  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  is  situ-> 
atod  in  a  fioe  plain,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
kills  of  BO  great  eloTation,  and  which  are  entirdy  bare  of  yegetation.  The 
l^aivss  of  pjaaesy  eypresses,  and  poplars,  which  once  adorned  the  enyirons 
of  ikb  eity,  have  mostly  disappeared ;  and  though  surrounded  with  gar- 
4mu^  ShaenMSi  no  longer  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  The  great 
aarthfiiike  in  1824  threw  down  every  dome  and  minaret ;  and,  in  addition 
to  ibii  calamity,  the  climate  has  changed  much  to  the  worse.  The  water 
ia  the  weUa  has  risen  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  increased  evaporation 
*^  it  is  supposed,  caused  a  deleterious  atmosphere  in  the  plain.  Prior 
to  %hia  ealaaiity,  howerer,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  had  under- 
a  material  change  from  neglecting  the  water-conrses.  Sheerauz  has 
long  the  subject  of  Persian  hyperbole,  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs^ 
the  sahihrity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  the 
ttlcat  and  variety  ci  its  gardens,  and  the  melody  of  its  nightingales. 
These  excessive  praises  had  the  effect  of  exciting  high  expectations  in 
ihe  miiids  of  British  trayellers,  who  found  them  proportionally  dimin- 
idied  at  Its  appearance^  and  dqring  their  abode.  Scott  Waring,  who 
vinted  it  in  1B02,  aays  that  it  is  a  city  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth 
foii^  to  see,  and  that  it  never  merited  the  excessive  eulogiums  lavish- 
ed on  it  by  Persian  authors.  It  made  some  figure  during  the  days  of 
Kerim  Khan.  The  bazaar  erected  by  him  is  the  glory  of  Sheeranz,  and 
saeqoalled  in  all  Pereia.  It  is  stOl  a  spacious  and  lofty  street,  covered 
by  a  ti^«*<«fttm»  vaulted  roof,  and  divided  into  1500  shops.  The  Bagk- 
UVakeidy  or  '  royal  garden/  was  another  woric  of  that  distinguiabed 
priaco  an  innmirnyt  square  area  of  ground,  anirounded  with  a  wall, 
«d  kid  out  into  walks,  shaded  with  cypresses  and  planes,  and  watered 
by  a  vanety  of  marble  canab  and  artificial  cascades.  Over  the  en- 
tuf^fflf^  whisk  is  a  lolfcy  arched  paaMige,  he  built  an  eleguit  pleasure- 
house,  oontaiaii^  a  centrical  room,  with  a  small  closet  at  each  angle. 
IV.  2  s 
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The  ornAmenta  and  paintings  with  which  it  ii  embelliahed  are  extreme'— 
ly  rich  and  elegant ;  the  wainscoat  is  of  Tabreez  marble,  inlaiid  witb. 
gold  and  ornamented  flowers,  birds,  and  domestic  animals.     The  panels 
of  the  doors,  the  ceilings,  and  walls,  are  all  magnificently  ornamented 
with  beantifol  paintings,  and  brilliantly  varnished.     In  the  centre  of  thi^ 
garden  is  another  pleasnre-house,  done  with  equal  magnificence,  and  bl 
basin  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  room,  where  a  fountain  of  dear  water- 
cools    the   air.     This  .garden  is  now  in  a  state  of   decay,  as  there  is 
nothing  stationary  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  ephemeral.*     Th» 
Rocnabcidj  so  praised  by  Hafeez  the  poet  of  Sheeranz,  is  a  contemptible 
streamlet,  not  above  6  feet  broad  ;  in  fact,  an  artificial  water-conne  fed  by 
the  rills  from  the  mountains.     The  tombs  of  Hafeez  and  Saadee,  two  ce- 
lebrated native  poets,  are  in  the  vicinity.     From  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah 
no  one  visits  the  tomb  of  Hafeez  without  making  trial  of  the  prophetic 
power  of  the  poet,  by  opening  his  book  at  random,  and  finding  in  the  firat 
page  presented  a  passage  suited  to  his  condition,  and  all  go  away  perfectly 
convinced  of  its  unerring  truth,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  a  well* 
grounded  faith  and  previous  persuasion.     Travelling  dervishes  from  all 
parts  of  the  East  visit  the  tomb,  and  consult  the  poems.     The  bower  of 
Moseelay^  so  celebrated  by  Hafeez,  probably  was  included  in  a  large  space 
of  garden-ground  adjoining  the  Hafeezeah,  watered  by  the  two  streamleta 
of  the  Ab-Miri  and  the  Rocnabad.     To  this  delightful  spot,  where  the 
air  is  said  to  be  pure  and  salubrious,  the  citizens  of  Sheerauz  still  resort 
on  summer  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  chatting,  and  eatii^  let- 
tuces dipped  in  the  bubbling  stream,  and  enjoy  the  evening  eerenades  o€ 
the  garden  nightingales,  goldfinches,  and  linnets,  which  join  their  .imited 
melodies  in  full  chorus.     The   melodious  bulbuly  or  nightingale,  is  the 
boast  of  Sheerauz.     The  gardens  are  all  vocal  with  their  strains  in  the 
summer  months;  it   is   confidently  asserted  that  they  will  emolooaly 
contend  with  human  musicians  in  the  loudness  and  variety  of  their  iiotes» 
and  that  some  of  them  have  died  in  the  musical  strife.     The.  atreeta 
of  Sheerauz  are  narrow  and  dark;  the  houses  have  tower-like  appeik* 
dages,  called  banagheurs,  which  means  '  wind-catchers.'     Frovisiona  are 
various,  abundant,  excellent,  and   chei^;  but  there   are   more   beggars 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Persia.     The  men  are  a  fine  handsome 
race,  the  children  are  fair,  the  women   beautiful:    these   last   dress  in 
blue  check  cloths  and  white  veils,  with  a  little  square  grating  of  net- 
work before  their  eyes.     The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Moslems  of  the 
Sheeah  sect.     Their  numbers  have  been  differently  estimated  by  diffisrent 
traveUers,  at  from  19,000  to  40,000. 

Furoozabadf  c^c.^  In  this  province  is  the  city  of  Furoozabad,  equal  in 
circumference  to  Sheerauz.  Near  it,  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  the  same 
name  extend  17  miles  along  a  plain,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  Magian  temple,  and  of  a  ditch  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  aome 
places  68  paces  broad.  This  city  is  70  miles  £.  S.  £•  of  Busfaeer.-* 
Savonai  is  another  place  which,  though  only  denominated  a  village,  is  a 

*  In  thif  spot  the  renudns  of  the  late  worthy  and  lamented  Mr  Rich,  British  oonml 

at  Bagdad,  and  who  ohlfxed  the  learned  and  reUrioui  world  with  a  dear  and  oopiovis 

•oeount  of  tha  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  thoia  of  Dr  Taylor,  ware  interred.    Theur  r». 

lice,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  reit  in  peace  hy  the  inhabltsnta    Their  grava- 

•tones  were  \^ken,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  take  ap  thdr  bones  and  tmn^ort 

ihem  to  Ispahan,  iat  re-intennent  in  the  Armenian  burying-gronnd.    So  mubh  for  tha 

encomiums  so  ineonsideratdiy  and  lavishly  pasnd  on  the  UboraUty  of  Fmiaa  M<  ~ 
mrdansi 
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ff^nkma,  Ihrinng  town,  famons  for  its  maniifiMstaros  of  linens,  spoons,  and 
Fsiaian  porcelain.  The  last  is  made  of  materials  procured  from  stones 
of  die  neigillNmring  mountains,  which  are  reduced  by  an  undescribed 
process  to  an  impidpeble  powder.  The  clay  is  glazed  with  much  neat- 
MSB  and  rery  expeditiously ;  and  the  fine  Chinese  porcelain  was  so 
tnetiy  imitated  by  the  principal  artisan,  that  Ousely  found  it  diffi- 
oA  to  distingnish  hb  ware  from  the  Chinese  originids,  both  of  the 
bhe  and  white  pattern,  and  painted  in  flowers  and  figures.  The  spoons 
«e  made  of  the  wood  of  rose,  pear,  and  box-wood  trees.  Some  hare 
fcry  loBg  and  slender  handles,  most  ingeniously  earned  and  ornamented 
with  opea  woric,  the  hollow  part  of  large  size,  and  rendered  so  thin 
asd  daotic,  as  if  formed  of  paper. 

Rmms  ^ PersepoUs,'}  It  is  impossible,  while  thus  describing  the  cities 
sf  Fan,  to  omit  the  ruins  of  the  ftimed  Penepolis.  The  site  of  these  ma-' 
jestic  lemafais  belongs  to  topography  only ;  their  description  to  the  anti- 
^unma.  and  the  historian.  These  ruins  are  found  at  34  miles  distance 
N.E.  of  j^beeraaa,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  and  have  been  described  by 
sbaost  erery  European  traveller,  from  Rgueroa,  in  1619,  down  to  Lieut. 
Alexander,  in  1826.  Next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  colossal 
nos  of  lliebee,  they  have  arrested  die  greatest  attention,  and  like  them, 
diey  sttll  remain  an  enigma,  their  history,  date,  and  object,  being  involved 
IB  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  Their  very  name  has  passed  away,  their 
faaader  is  unknown,  and  the  obscure  tradition  which  refers  to  the  Mythical 
Jamsheed,  serves  only  to  prove,  that  of  nothing  are  the  Persians,  like  the 
Egyptians,  more  entirely  ignorant,  than  of  their  own  history  and  that  of 
dttiT  ancient  national  monuments.  To  describe  them  fiilly  is  impossible 
in  tSib  place,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  for  full  satis&ction  on  this  point 
mnrt  coDsalt  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Ousely,  and  Porter.  Ousely  has  dedi- 
cated the  half  of  a  quarto  volume,  and  Porter  not  less  than  174  quarto 
f^gBB  to  tiieir  description,  which  is  by  for  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared, 
br  ffiiantenesa  and  accuracy,  Sir  Robert  himself  being  professionally  a 
paiBter  and  drawer,  and  therefor^  fully  qualified  to  delineate  them  faith- 
faliy.  Tlieir  site  is  in  the  vale  of  Meidasht,  the  Hollow  Persia  of  Strabo, 
watered  by  the  Araxes,  the  Medus,  and  the  Cyrus.  The  royal  palace,  or 
the  Takkh^e-Jwntheedy  consists  of  a  number  of  superb  buildings,  forming 
hath  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude  and  a  citadel  or  bulwark  for  the  capital, 
sa  a  aitaation  of  the  most  commandiiig  aspect.  It  consists  of  an  artificial 
jdatform,  1426  feet  long,  by  802  feet  broad  on  the  south,  and  926  feet 
•n  the  north  aide,  diiseUed  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part 
sf  the  aame  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern  side,  the  other  three  sides 
presenting  perpendicular  precipices  from  the  subjacent  plain.  On  the 
Bovntain  to  the  E.,  called  by  Diodorus  the  *  royal  mount,'  and  which  still 
preserves  die  name  ^uth  koh,  or  *  royal  mount,'  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
ocavKted  in  the  rock.  The  only  way  to  the  summit  is  by  an  ascent  of 
steps  on  the  western  face,  forming  a  double  flight.  The  steps  are  broad 
sad  dialknr,  ten,  and  sometime!^  fourteen,  being  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
ovye.  So  easy  is  the  ascent,  that  six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  to  the 
top  of  the  platform*  Niebuhr  declares  this  staircase  to  be  the  most  splen- 
did, sublime,  and  durable,  ever  reared  by  human  hands,  many  of  the 
lUMiea  being  27  feet  long,  and  many  on  the  wall  55  feet  long,  by  from  four 
to  nx  feet  high.  On  reaching  the  platform,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the 
eye  are  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude,  sculptured  on  the 
Wfty  ndea  of  an  enormons  portal.     Other  symbolical  representations  in 
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granite  baiBO-relieTO>  are  fooiid  in  diflferent  plaiMf.  At  Modwr  gute^wyw 
timikr  to  the  one  before-mentioned,  the  sculptor  baa  c^meeated  twt» 
mpnslzovs  figniea,  of  the  hnman  aAd  beetiid  fonns  mated,  with  ^  nd^ 
tion  of  winga  projecting  from  the  ahotddeia,  esEtending  hi§^  owr  the  bade* 
and  ooTcring  the  breaat.  Each  haa  the  body,  lega,  and  eon  o£  a  b«U,  aad 
the  face  of  a  man,  the  head  covered  with  a  cylindrical  diadeai,  with  a  pair 
of  homa,  winding  npwarda  from  the  bro«r  towarda  the  oiowii»  and  «ha 
whole  is  surmoonted  by  a  lotoe4eaTed  coronet*  1^  ezpceaaian  of  thm 
hnman  face  is  severe;  and  a  long caieftdly-cnrled  beard,  adda  to  the  nui.- 
jesty  of  the  general  form.  On  a  near  approach  to  the  hall  of  eolnmoa,  tiia 
eye  ia  rivetted  by  the  grandeor  and  beantifttl  decoialionB  of  the  doaUe 
staircase  which  leads  np  to  them.  Beyond  this,  and  rising  fr«m  the  land- 
ing-plaoe,  is  anodier  doable  staircase,  bat  smaller.  The  wioditiga  of  dfeaae 
ataircaaes  are  covered  with  scalptarea  of  hnman  figwes,  and  a  di^licmto 
xepraaentadon  of  a  combat  between  a  ball  and  a  lion.  What  artist  acrfp- 
tared  the  wonderful  procession  on  the  winding-walla  of  die  aturcaaea  is 
nnknown,  bat  it  seems  to  be  of  Ionian  workmanahip.  At  any  rate,  Uie 
finishing  of  the  parts,  and  the  grace  and  timth  of  the  baaa^ielB,  prodaiia 
a  refinement  worthy  of  the  master-chisels  of  Greece.  As  for  the  plat- 
form itself,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  view  of  its  ndna,«-«» 
vast,— eo  magnificent,— «>  fallen,  mntilaled,  and  silent  1  B«t  every  object 
IS  aa  desolate  as  it  is  beantifril,— awakening  the  moat  poignant  feelings,  that 
a  pUe  of  such  inde^tigahle  labour,  each  complicated  ingenuity,  ahould  be 
lefi  untenanted  and  unnoticed  in  the  desert,  or  if  noticed,  be  doomed  to. 
the  predatory  mallet  of  some  ruthless  bigot,  or  ignorant  barbarian.  Thia 
immense  pile  is  880  feet  long  from  E.  to  W^  and  360  from  N.  to  &,  the 
greater  part  of  whidi  space  is  covered  with  broken  capitals,  ahalte  <tf  pil- 
lars, and  coantleas  fragments  of  buildings — some  of  which  are  oniaiaeiited 
with  the  most  ^quisite  sculpture.  The  pillars  are  ranged  in  four  dmaH»8» 
three  colonnades,  and  a  quadrangle  of  central  colnmna  36  in  namber* 
The  form  of  the  columns  of  the  three  colonnadea  is  the  aaoae  in  all,  and 
perfectly  beautiftd.  «  I  gazed  at  them,"  says  Porter,  "  with  it<oiider  and 
del^t  Besides  the  admiration  which  the  general  etegaaee  of  their  tern 
and  Uie  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parte  excited,  I  was  never  wndm 
so  sennble  of  the  impression  oi  perfect  aymmetry  compriaiiig  alao  that  of 
perfect  beauty."  The  he]g]A  of  each  pillar  in  the  colonnadea  ia  60  feet,  tha 
cifcnmfeience  of  the  shaft  16  feet,  aiad  in  length  44  feet  from  the  tor  t» 
the  capital.  The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  52  divisions.  Tke  cafntah  which 
remain,  though  much  injured,  plainly  show  that  they  were  onee  aameoated 
by  demi-bulls,  the  heads  of  which  looked  to  the  various  frwHs  of  the  ter- 
race. These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  pondcrooa  naafa 
of  massy  timber.  The  columns  composhig  the  qaadrangle  are  55  feet 
high,  their  shafts  35  feet  in  height,  and  their  capitala  of  the  aame  daecrip- 
tion  with  those  in  the  grand  gateway.  These  also  seem  to  have  soppetted 
a  roof.  Porter  appears  to  have  ascertained  this  building  to  have  Iwian  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  another  immense  ruined  mound,  of  315  feet  ia  kngth* 
to  have  been  the  identical  banqueting*hall,  bnmt  in  a  fit  of  htteadcatioa  by 
Alexander.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe,  or  even  enumerale,  all  thia 
various  and  distinct,  though  osnaeoted,  piles  of  ruins,  which  cowv  thia 
immenae  platfcMrm.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pilhirs  which  formed  the 
thrse  colonnades  and  the  great  quadrangle,  whi<^  amounted  to  at  leaat  1% 
15  only  wore  standing  in  1613,  and  of  these  two  have  felkn  aiaoe.  In  the 
tkahf  or  royal  nountam,  are  two  excavated  tombs,  abent  600  fieet  of 
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fitn  iIm  Wm  of  ^  Blo|m.  Theee  are  from  300  to  400  ywda 
troni  each  other.  The  front  of  each,  finely  sculptured,  consists  of 
tvo  conpartments.  The  lowor  tomh,  which  is  70  feet  wide  and  130  feet 
faiighy  bam  a  hJm  door  oanred  between  two  oolumns,  surmounted  with  capi- 
lik  of  the  double  vDiconk-bull,  from  which  issues  a  beam  supporting  an 
Kdtttxwre^  hiete  and  eomice.  On  this  entablature  rests,  in  the  upper  com- 
partmwity  a  Idnd  of  stage,  similar  to  the  Israelitish  ark  of  the  covenant,  on 
vhieh  is  placed  a  biasing  fire-^dtar.  Belore  it  stands  the  pontiff-king,  or 
seme  officiating  personage,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  and  his  left  grasping  a 
hew,  and  between  him  and  the  altar  hoTers  the  mysterious  Ferwery  or  sym- 
bolical attcaadant,  issuing  from  a  winged  globe  or  circle. 

Ruims  afShapoor,']  In  this  proyince  are  also  found  the  yast  ruins  of 
SbspooTy  in  the  vicinity  of  Kauzeroon,  which  occupy  a  apace  of  6  square 
mSia,  with  Bumerons  sculptures,  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

TaMris,2  TaniUi  the  capital  of  Aderbeidjan,  has  mightily  fallen  from 
iii  ancient  ^sndeur.  The  modem  city  stands  in  neariy  the  centre  of  the 
flU,  and  is  at  pieaent  only  3;^  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  with 
ualls  of  ann-bumt  bricks,  and  towers  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  placed  at  regu- 
hr  fKntiBHuw  from  each  odicr*  The  foitifioations  are  miserable,  and  in- 
cipahle  of  defence  against  a  Russian  army,  and  the  iidiabitants  were  so 
dissatiafied  with  either  their  goremor  or  the  goremment,  that  diey  de- 
Kiefed  up  the  place  te  the  RnisiaBS  in  1827,  which  was  however  restored 
at  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  same  year.  There  are  no  buildings  of  im- 
portaaee  in  the  place,  except  the  citadelt  which  has  been  fortified  under 
the  dicecttoii  of  Britiah  eagineen,  in  the  pay  of  Abbas  Meerza.  llie  po- 
pahsioa  has  been  stated  by  one  traveller  at  100,000,  and  by  another  at 
only  half  that  number. 

ifaaiatoi.3  Hamadan  is  still  a  considerable  city,  though  but  the 
shadow  of  the  BQ|^»eaed  Ecbaiana,  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  in  1818, 
aboBt  9m>  heuaes,  and  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  including 
ahoat  600  Jewiah  fiamlies,  and  neariy  as  many  Armenians.  The  situa- 
tion of  tfaia  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  £lwund,  resembles  that  of 
Bnmasat  at  the  base  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  though  tbe  former  cannot  for 
kigbt  ^  beaaty  of  form,  be  compared  to  the  latter.  It  is  one  of  tbe  best 
vatoed  places  in  Persia,  as  the  fine  springs  with  which  the  Elwimd  abounds, 
htm  a  eopiotts  stream,  which  flows  through  the  city  into  the  flat  country, 
fieie  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  much  frequented  by 
tbe  Jew%  frooa  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  the  building  seems  not 
cadier  ifaon  the  Mohammedan  era,  if  not  considerably  hiter. 

KermanskcJt.'}  £*W.  of  Hamadan  is  Kermanshah,  a  large  city,  in  a 
4elig^al,  well-watfiffed,  and  fertile  plain  of  great  extent.  The  number  of 
bouses  is  computed  at  12,000,  and  its  population  is  consequently  greater 
tbsn  that  of  Tauris  or  of  Hamadan.  The  city  of  Kermanshah  is  about 
dnee  miles  in  drcumference,  and  stands  upon  several  gentle  hills  at  the 
1m  of  a  range,  so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  very  steep.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  ro3ral  blood,  whose  government  extends 
■erthward  to  Koesdiatan,  southward  to  Shooster,  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Ebnsistan,  westward  to  the  Tank,  or  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  east- 
uard  to  the  town  of  Hamadan.  The  goveming  prince  is  the  great  ovmer 
of  die  land  and  tbe  buildings,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  monied  speculator  and  mo- 
aopoliat.  It  has  only  four  mosques,  but  the  baths  are  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  town  has  good  basaaia,  and  every  species  of  fruit  is  excellent,  and  in 
great  abundance.     Among  the  manufactures  of  the  place  are  brass  cannon4» 
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moaketSy  and  pbtols,  and  also  printed  cotton-doths.     Carpets  are 
wrought,  which  are  thought  to  he  equal  to  any  produced  in  the 
empire.     These  are  usually  the  work  of  females  of  distinction ;  since, 
spin,  to  sew,  and  to  embroider,  are  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
education.     These  carpets  are  mostly  made  by  the  needle,  with  coloiured 
worsteds,  on  a  woven  substance,  in  the  way  that  young  ladies  in  'Eof^mtuM^ 
of  the  middle  ranks,  work  mats  for  tea-urns.*      These,  from  their  sise  ais<l 
quality,  sometimes  cost  50  tomauns,  equal  to  as  many  pounds  steriingeakelB» 
though  there  are  others  at  all  prices  below  this.     Others  again,  of  an  im» 
ferior  quality,  are  altogether  woven  in  colours,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rmte^ 
these  being  the  work  of  men.     There  are  no  large  manu&ctories  oi  eitlierp 
however,  as  both  are  wrought  in  private  dwellings,  and  Inrougfat  into  th^ 
bazaar  when  finished  for  sale  ** 

JBalfroosh.2     Balfroosh  in  Mazanderan  is,  in  Mr  Fraser^s  opim'on,  tlio 
best  peopled  and  most  agreeable  city  in  all  Persia.    Its  numerous  p<^nila- 
tion  has  been  already  mentioned.     It  is  a  city  purely  mercantile,  bein^ 
entirely  filled  with  merchants,  manufiKturers,  and  mechanics  of  vaiions 
descriptions. 

y«M^.]  Yesd  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  tba 
desert  of  Khorasan,  containing  24,000  houses,  according  to  captain  Chris- 
tie's information,  and  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  accordmg  to  Fraser,  its 
whole  population  does  not  exceed  50,000.  Though  miserably  oppressed, 
it  has  a  great  trade,  beuig  the  great  emporium  of  the  internal  commerce  ik 
the  empire,  as  it  is  a  convenient  resting-place  for  the  caravans  from  Ker* 
man,  Heraut,  Mesched,  and  Tubbeez,  which  are  there  met  by  merchants  from 
Ispahaun,  Sheerauz,  Cashan,  Teheraun,  and  other  parts  of  Persia.  All 
the  merchandize  of  Esfltem  and  Western  Persia,  Usbec  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia, may  be  obtained  here,  in  consequence  of  its  central  situation. 

MeschedJ}  Mesched  is  the  capital  of  Persian  Khorasan.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Fraser,  but  a  poor  place,  not  half-inhabited.  The  number  of  houses, 
as  Fraser  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  police  establishment,  was  7,70O» 
of  which  not  above  one-half  were  tenanted.  Allowing  six  to  each  house, 
the  whole  population  would  not  exceed  23,000  permanent  inhabitants. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  9000,  belonging  to  the  prince's  housefadd, 
the  troops,  the  Persian  nobles  with  their  dependents  who  occasionally  re- 
side here,  the  priests,  and  moollahs,  and  students,  who  live  entirely  in  the 
medreasahs  or  colleges,  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  merchants, 
from  all  quarters,  who  come  in  caravans  of  many  hundreds  at  a  time.  All 
these  combined  make  up  a  medium  population  of  about  32,000  souls.  It  is 
chiefly  ftunous  for  its  containing  the  tomb  of  Imaum  Reza,  a  Sbeeah  saint, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Alee,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  by 

*  On  the  road  between  Hamadan  and  Ispehan,  at  the  village  of  Alfraoun,  Buck- 
ingham bad  an  opportunity  of  witneesing  the  prooees  of  carpet-making : — **  We  alighted 
here,**  save  he,  *'  at  the  houee  of  a  man  Icnown  to  the  ftqoeer,  and  were  treated  with 
great  civility.  In  the  room  where  we  were  received,  two  of  his  daughten  were  em- 
ploved  in  making  a  carpet  for  eale.  The  woof  waa  formed  of  two  layers  of  coane 
twme,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  oorda  of  eaoh ;  the  upper  layer  haviw 
its  cords  fidllng  into  the  intervals  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  ^aoe  was  redooed  to  halE 
]  jarge  balls  of  coloured  worsted  were  hung  on  a  frame  dose  by.  The  cords  of  the  weof 
were  stretched  by  two  horizontal  bars,  one  above  and  tiie  other  below,  and  the  carpet 
itself  was  worked  from  the  bottom  upward.  Tlie  girls  sat  before  it,  and,  bcfimmY 
each  towards  their  respective  side,  approached  until  tney  met  each  other  in  the  centi^ 
The  whole  process  consisted  in  taking  Into  the  fingers  two  or  three  threads  of  worsted, 
of  colours  suggested  by  the  fancy-vrorkers,  passing  them  underneath  a  cord  of  the  woof, 
twisting  thorn  a  little  by  the  hand,  to  secure  them  in  their  plao^,  and  then  cutting  eff 
the  ends  with  a  knife,  leaving  a  length  of  perhaps  half  an  inch  from  the  botUMaeT  the 
woof  to  the  turiiace  of  the  carpet." 
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from  rU  parts  of  Persia.  It  is  also  the  chief  mart  of  religions  in- 
strvcdoB  in  Persia,  haying  not  less  than  16  medressahs  or  colleges  for  the 
iailmclkm  of  youth  in  the  tenets  of  the  koran,  mathematics,  and  astrono- 
■7,  or  rather  judicial  astrology. 
NeeihapoTBy  4r<?.]  The  other  Persian  cities  of  importance  are  the  fol- 
Neeshapore,  with  5000  inhabitants ;  TubbeeZy  20,000 ;  Goona- 
its  Tillages,  40,000 ;  Bushrewgah,  25,000 ;  Toorhoot-ee-Uy- 
40,000 ;  Bheerjoony  upwards  of  80,000 ;  Kayn^  8000  families  of 
weavers  alone;  Toorsheez,  4000;  Kabooshan^  20,000;  JBoofnoordy 
15,000;  Kerman,  20,000;  Busheer,  10,000;  Braausefbofif  10,000; 
Skoosler,  15,000 ;  Oormeeahy  20,000 ;  Maraghoy  15,000 ;  Khoy^  25,000 ; 
Sttmahy  18,000;  Boorocjeei'd,  12,000;  Zenjaun,  10,000;  Casveen, 
60,000 ;  and  Kashan,  at  least  30,000. 
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EL  loof .  of  Greenwrich. 

dag.  min.  •««. 

50  60  0 

51  5  8 
51  40  4 

Sheciaox,  ( Jehan  Noomah  Gardens,)  52  40  22 

Kioara,  (one  mSe  S.  of  Peraepolis,)     5e  57  0 

D^gkardoo,                                               52  17  56 

Tczid  Kbanst,                                        Si  17  24 

Uatyar,                                                    51  54  80 

Itpahan,  (palace,)                                 51  44  87 
Ifeia, 


Oram  in  tlie  Penlan  f  ulf, 


UlK 


in  Ardelan, 


S 


Goombeez, 
Key, 


DoiHatabod, 

Dunahan, 

DfliooUaii, 


Bvdoaht, 
AblMMBbad, 


Beliantee  Zafreiaonee, 


Fteenus  village, 
PinderedEdo. 
Peeehneh  Muhuleb, 
Aftrabad, 


51 
51 
61 

82 
14 
17 

SO 

25 

0 

50 
51 

29 
22 

0 
50 

49 

SS 

15 

47  17  46 

51  44   0 

52  7  89 
52  26  61 
58  15  17 
58  28  18 
54  16  6 
64  85  52 

54  67  24 
56   S  58 

55  9   0 

56  80  84 
67  40  87 
56  6  29 
56  49  27 
69  86  27 
56  16  17 

67  14  28 
66  18  56 
64  67  69 
64  61  27 
64  26  83 

68  84  0 
63   6  26 


N.lat 

deg.  ^in.  Mc. 

28  59  80 

29  18  0 
29  87  24 
29  87  SO 
29  64  SB 
81  10  0 

81  81   4 

82  16  20 
82  89  84 

82  7  0 
87  21  16 

87  8  — 

83  6  25 

84  28   4 

88  64  82 
84   0  88 

84  46  -- 

85  40  — 

86  89  66 
86  11  — 
84  28  86 
84  68  0 

84  86  — 
38  6  10 

85  28  0 
85  20  20 
85  18  40 
85  22  0 

85  83  SO 

86  8  64 
88  10  0 
86  16  80 
86  26  80 
86  26  15 
86  25  60 
88  12  46 
86  10  14 
86  12  20 

86  17    40 

87  9  6 
87  29  26 
87  18  25 
37  0  80 
86  66  61 
86  61  SO 
86  41  80 
86  84  10 


Fraser. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tresel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Frnser. 

Do. 
Porter. 
Morier. 

Do. 

Do. 
Treed. 

Beauchamgu 
Simon. 
Kinnier. 

Do. 
Brofrn. 
Fraser. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
/  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Dik 
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leg.   miu.    tec.  dej.   min.    ice. 

Balfroosfa,                                               52    4i    56  96    88    15 

Amol,                                                      52    23    55  -^.—.^        Do. 

IzzutDeh,                                                52    11     10  S6    36    10        Dol 

AUeeabad,                                                 51    49      4  96    35    42        Do. 

Nodeh,                                                     51    21    56  ■                     Do. 

Kaaht,                                                      40    42    5S  37    17    80        Do. 


Ttao  loDf  itodes  of  Seonih,  HminadaOp  and  Kermantlww,  altiioagli  thaM  lucro  all 
dan  repeatedly— by  Europeans,  are  not  pat  down  in  the  table,  aa  tMr  lonHltadea  bnve  nerer,  m 
fiw  at  we  know,  beea  fixed  by  astroaomieal  obeeryation.  They  are  given.  Indeed,  in  gHsetteera 
and  in  m^»,  but  they  are  merely  compated  ftom  rootea,  and  there  la  reaeon  to  think  that  Ho. 
andan  b  plaeed  half  a  degree  too  fiir  weet,  it  being  plaead  in  48  E.  kmg.  In  tiie  bm^  eif  Kimrin^ 
AiTowamith,  and  Fraaer,  whereas  D*Anville  hac  placed  it  at  leaet  40  minnlea  father  eoat.  to 
ICalte  Brunt  table  of  Persian  poettions  astronomlcdly  determined,  Ispahan  in  placed  in  51«  SC  E.  lon^ 
and  32*  24'  N.  lat  aeeording  to  miOor  Mbnteith  and  Mr  Brown  the  unfortunate  traveller.  TMs  k 
extraordinary,  as  the  Utter  of  these  gentlemen  nerer  saw  Ispahan,  and  the  former  never  took  it  oft 
all  Had  it  been  taken  by  nu^or  Monteitfa  it  is  strange  that  it  is  no  where  mentioned,  and  Frma&r 
aeems  at  this  rate  to  have  haen  totally  Ignorant  that  that  gentleman  had  fixed  its  pohiUon  astroooiDi. 
eally.  The  teet  la,  that  the  position  assigned  in  that  table  is  just  that  assigned  it  in  the  old  nuipe, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Nasroddin  and  Cazvin,  and  the  longitude  is  that  of  Klnnier,  wlw  oorvr 
took  it,  but  <Hily  adopted  It  from  otherb.  Firaser'e  latitude  of  Ispahan  agrees  to  a  fracHna  wllk  ttiaft 
given  it  by  Kaempfer,  who  visited  Ispahan  in  1685^  which  shows  that  both  have  taken  it  from  earo. 
fol  observation.  What  is  equally  extraordinary  Is,  that  in  that  same  table,  the  position  of  Ttinria,  ia 
40>  ley  E.  long,  and  3^  4f  N.  lat,  is  also  given  on  the  authority  of  the  same  gentlenien  who  gave  Uiot 
of  Ispahan.  The  faot  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  position  there  aatigned  is  from  KinnlBr,  not  tram 
Montdth  or  Brown,  and  is  besidea  quite  aronvoos.  Kinnler  has  fixed  It  so  in  his  map,  but  he  does 
not  say  that  he  did  m>  from  astronomical  observation.  The  longilude  nf  Tauris  was  fixed  astroaow 
BBlcally  by  Ueutenant  Snodgrasa  and  Mr  Brown,  iriio  found  it  to  be  47*  IT'  46^  £.  of  Oreenw&ck,  oaA 
SB^SfVy  N.  lat,  as  may  be  seen  by  oonsulting  Morier*e  second  volume  of  his  travels,  and  Fyaaer  hna 
adopted  it  in  his  appendix  to  Us  travels  in  Khorasan  and  Maaanderan,  vi^  IL  p.  S50,  margin ;  ond 
yet  Ids  map,  drawn  by  Arrowamlth,  has  It  just  as  it  Is  in  Kinnler.  It  hi  matter  of  regret  that  tUa 
able  geographer  did  not  adopt  tiie  poeltions  oarefnlly  laid  down  in  Mortar's  map  of  Aderheidlaa,  ond 
amongst  othen  thnee  of  Tauria  and  the  lake  of  Oormeeah.  Hie  same  error  la  oomndtted  fa  Kerr 
Porter's  map,  drawn  by  tlie  same  hand ;  and  the  same  errooeoas  qnotatUm  is  made  aa  la  Malta  Br«a*a 
table,  aad  is  repeated  in  the  Modem  Travellar. 

EASTERN  PERSIA. 

This  division  formerly  comprehended,  not  only  what  is  denominated 
Eastern  Persia,  but  also  all  the  nuct  from  the  crest  of  the  Afghanictaaii  and 
Beloochistaun  mountuns  to  the  Indus,  the  province  of  Sindy,  the  whole  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  the  provinces  of  Mooltaun  and  Cashmire.    It  alao  in- 
cluded the  province  of  Bahlkh,  beyond  the  Hindookhoosh,  TokarislMi,  and 
Kilan,  whilst  westward  it  reached  as  far  as  Toorsheez  and  Mesched.  All  tins 
extensiye  domain  belonged  to  Achmet  ShaL  Abdallee,  the  founder  of  thia 
short-lived  monarchy.    But  all  E.  of  the  Indus  has  been  seized  by  Raojeet 
Singy  the  Seik  chief  of  Lahore ;  and  all  beyond  the  Paropamtsus  and  the 
Hindoo  Kho,  by  the  Usbecs  of  Khullum  and  Koondoz ;  while  Mfached 
and  Western  Khorassan  have  been  recovered  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Ameeiv 
of  Sindy  are  now  independent.     The  Afghaun  monarchy  is  now  dismem- 
bered, and  all  that  remains  to  the  successors  of  Achmet  Abdallee  is  tbe 
kingdom  of  Heraut ;  Afghanistaun  itself  being  divided  amongBt  the  sons 
of  Futteh  Khaun,  late  vizir  to  Shah  Mohammed,  and  Beloochistaun  having 
fallen  to  the  Khaun  of  Kelaut  and  other  chieft.     This  dismembered 
monarchy  may  therefore  be  considered  at  present  (1830)  as  consisting  of 
the  following  large  divisions:   Heraut  and  Seistaun  on  the  west;  the 
Eimauks and  Hazaurehs  on  the  north;  and 4^^''^^>''>  ftnd  Behochutmm 
on  the  S.  and  E.     The  whole  tract,  thas  divided,  has  the  Persian  golf  and 
Indian  ocean  on  the  S.,  the  Indus  and  its  delta  on  the  £.,  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Hindoo  Kho  and  the  khanate  of  Baulkh  on  the  N^  Persian  Khoras* 
•an  on  the  N.  W.,  and  the  desert  of  Kerman  on  the  W. ;  whilst  on  the 
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ikms  of  tlie  Peisian  gulf  its  western  limit  ia  Cape  Jask  on  the  frontier  of 
LoEVtBnn.  Baibi  divides  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Heraut,  66,000  B.  sqoare 
flules ;  BekNxJiistaiin,  146,000  B.  sqaare'miles  ;  and  Afganistann,  229,000 
■q«ai«  miles ;  total  441,000  square  miles.  Bnt  in  this  last  division  he  in- 
ciodes  Mooltaon,  Leia,  and  Bahawulpoor,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Run- 
jeei  Singh,  or  at  least  dependent  on  him,  so  that  the  Canbul  sovereigns  have 
amr  no  territory  EL  of  the  Indus.  In  the  territory  of  Heraut,  that  of 
B— Ihh,  now  in  ^  hands  of  the  Usbecs,  seems  to  be  included  :  where 
tsrritoiiea  are  changing  their  political  masters  every  few  years,  it  renders 
it  aezt  to  impossible  to  determine  the  political  limits.  We  cannoV  there* 
im  sssign  more  than  400,000  B.  square  miles  to  Eastern  Persia  as  now 
described,  its  greatest  length  being  from  60"  £.  long,  on  the  N.  side,  to  the 
ladas  in  72*  £.  long.,  and  from  58*  £.  long,  to  67*  £.  long,  on  the  S.  side, 
lis  owaa  breaddi  being  10*,  or  from  26*  N.  lat.  to  36*  N. 
History, 2  Amid  the  various  revolutions  which  successively  agitated 
OD  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Elhalifate)  there  is  no  mention 
of  Afgfaann,  or  Afghanistaun,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
when  Ghiznee  became  the  capital  of  an  empire.  Previous  to  this  event 
GUaaee  aeems  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  importance,  or  at  most  the  capital 
«f  a  amall  jMwinoe  dependent  on  the  government  of  SLhorasann,  then 
gwenied  by  Abistagee,  who  resided  at  Heraut  as  '  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  oemmander  of  the  faithfuL'  AbiBtagee  having  revolted  from  bis  master, 
the  BOTQveign  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Western  Toorkistaun,  retired  with  bis 
JoDoweiB  to  Ghiznee,  which,  under  his  rule,  became  the  capital  of  a  small 
principalsty.  Among  his  followers  was  the  famous  Sabektekin,  or  Subuc* 
ligee,  •  Turkish  sUive,  purchased  by  Abistagee*  In  this  humble  capacity 
be  serred  has  master  with  such  fidelity  as  to  win  bis  esteem  and  a£Fection, 
amid  finally  his  daughter's  hand. 

Submetagee*'^  On  the  death  of  Ishak,  the  son  of  Abistagee  and  brotber- 
of  ^buctagee,  this  personage  was  chosen  to  be  hb  socoessor,  and, 
ns  administration,  the  petty  state  of  Ghiznee  rose  to  great  political 
importuoe,  and  its  ruler  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which,  though  of 
ibort  dnration,  rivalled,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Mahmood,  the  glories  of  a 
Cyras,  •  Sbapoor,  or  a  Khosroo  Nooshirwaun.  The  fame  of  Sabuctagee 
Mm  cbiefly  raised  by  his  Ghauzee  or  holy  war  with  the  infidels  of  India, 
by  irhich  he  at  once  frdfilled  the  mandates  of  the  prophet  and  enriched  him- 
sdC  in  his  first  expedition  he  defeated  Jeipanl,  the  ruler  of  Northern 
IncKa,  took  Canbul,  and  overran  the  Pnnjaub.  Having,  in  his  second  cam- 
_  agnin  routed  Jeipanl,  that  rajah  became  hu  tributary;  but  no  sooner 
Sabuctagee  withdrawn  from  his  dominions  than  Jeipanl  rebelled,  and 
collected  a  vast  army  frvm  all  parts  of  his  extensive  dominions  to  oppose 
the  oonqoeror,  and,  ii  possible,  avert  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Subuctagee 
was  a  tiftird  time  victorious,  obtained  an  immense  booty,  end  took  possession 
of  die  Lumghanate  and  the  fine  circular  plain  whereon  stands  the  modem 
Rdshaweer. 

Mahmood.'}  In  997,  his  son,  Mahmood  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He 
iiberited  the  military  talents  and  zeal  of  hu  father.  Having  by  a  solemn 
VDw  pledged  himself  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  idolaters  of  India,  he  took 
the  precautionary  step  of  obtaining  from  the  Khalif  the  title  of  Yamino^d* 
iawlahy  or  '  right  hand  of  the  state  ;*  and  that  of  AUMansoor  aUMoomenii^ 
or  *  the  p-otector  of  the  frtithfiil.'  On  him  also  was  bestowed,  for  the  first 
tioie,  the  title  of  SuUavny  from  a  word  in  the  Arabian  and  Chaldee  lan- 
gosges  which  signifies  <  lord'  or  ^  master.*  After  thus  securing  the  friendship 
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and  concarrence  of  the  acknowledgied  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and 
haying  settled  the  government  of  Khorasan,  and  reduced  Western  Toorkia- 
tauDy  the  former  inheritance  of  the  Sammanean  princes,  he  commenced  that 
reli^ons  war  on  the  Indian  idolaters,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign.  It  would  reqaire  a  volume  to  detail  the  hattles  and  aiegea  of  his 
twelve  campaigns.  No  ohstacles  deterred  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
grand  object — ^not  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  nor  the  stupendous  height 
of  the  mountains,  nor  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  riven,  nor  the  banea 
sands  of  the  desert,  nor  the  multitudes  of  the  edemy,  nor  the  formidable 
array  of  the  elephants  of  war,  could  daunt  the  courage  of  this  Muaaulman 
hero.  In  his  two  first  expeditions  he  was  completely  successful,  and  estab- 
Kshed  his  power  permanently  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjaub.  The 
superstitious  Jeipaul,  being  again  defeated,  flung  himself  on  the  funeral  pile 
Bs  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  appease  offended  Heaven,  propitiate  the  angry 
gods,  and  if  possible  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  son,  Annindpanl, 
was  equally  unsuccessful  against  Mahmood,  who  in  two  successive  in- 
vasions reduced  the  province  of  Mooltaun.  Recalled  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  he  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of  hia 
victories  to  Khorasan,  and  expelled  the  invaders  across  the  Ozna,  and  Uek 
Khaun  never  again  ventured  to  cross  that  river.  About  the  same  time  he 
conquered  Khalaf,  prince  of  Seistaun,  the  last  remuning  sovereign  of  the 
Sa£Eferian  dynasty.  In  1006,  he  defeated  an  army  of  300,000  Hindoos 
under  Annindpaul,  rajah  of  L4ihore,  with  immense  slaughter.  All  the  Hin- 
doo states  to  the  W.  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmire 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  were  united  in  this  campaign  in  one  common 
cause,  to  defend  their  religion  and  their  freedom.  All  the  spoils  of  this  host 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  as  also  the  fortress  of  Beem^ur,  with  an 
immense  treasure,  amounting  to  4,900  lbs.  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  288  Hn. 
of  pure  gold,  14,000  lbs.  of  silver  builirai,  and  140  lbs.  of  set  jewels.  In 
the  same  year  he  demolished  the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Nagorcole  in  the 
mountains  of  Sewaluck.'^ 

'  Thioagh  tbere  caa  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  armj  of  Mahmood  in  hJm  Indiaa 
expedition  was  principally  composed  of  Afghans,  yet  it  is  in  his  reign  that  we  first  find 
them  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Gkourees  or  Ghorees,  and  as  dwelling  in  the  moan- 
tains  of  Ghor.  After  his  return  from  his  Indian  enedition,  Mahmood  attacked  M*. 
hammed  prince  of  Ghor,  of  the  Sooree  tribe  of  Afghans,  who  had  hitherto  preaenrcd 
his  independence,  and  defeated,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  then  subdued  Uie  whole 
of  GhutjiHaunf  or  *  country  of  the  Ghourees,*  which  seems  to  hare  embraced  tba 
whole  tract  W.  of  Gluznee  and  Caubul,  denominated  the  Paropamuan  mowUauu  by 
Elphinston,  and  answering  to  the  Guria  of  Polybius.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  Mines  of 
the  East,  voL  i.  p.  825,  distinguishes  Ghurjistaun  from  Ghour,  which  he  plaees  W.  of 
the  latter,  E.  of^Heraut,  and  N.  of  Furrah,  and  corremnding  to  the  &  W.  pari  of 
the  Paropamisan  territory.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Bsber,  Ghuijistaun  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Ghour.  Mirldioud  also  seems  to  distinguish  them,  whilst  other 
auuiors  make  them  one  and  the  same.  It  is  impossible  In  this  case  to  determine  tlM 
truth,  as  accuracy  Is  no  attribute  of  oriental  autnors.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the 
Persian  term,  Ghuijistaun,  means  the  country  of  the  Ghourees,  and  the  name  Ghovrttt 
may  perhaps  merely  mean  <  the  people  of  tne  hills,'  or  <  mountains,*  from  ghur,  m 
mountain.  If  taken  in  this  sense,  Ghunistaun  includes  all  the  mountain-tract  from 
the  borders  of  the  Helmoid  N.  to  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  from  Caubul  and  Ghianee 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Heraut.  As  the  term  Mardiy  in  the  ancient  Persic  and  Arme- 
nian languages,  was  an  appellation  common  to  all  the  mountaineers  within  the  wMe 
compass  of  me  Persian  empire,  so  the  modem  appellation  of  Glumreet  may  have  gn^ 
dually  supplanted  that  of  Mardi  in  Eastern  Perna.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  Mardi  of  Pliny,  S.  of  Bactria,  inhabited  the  Guria  of  Polybius.  If  In  the 
early  part  of  the  9th  century  the  Ghourees  or  Afghans  inhabited  the  mountains  &  of 
Heraut,  and  the  N.  E.  mountains  of  Afghanistaun,  and  the  mountains  £.  of  Por- 
rah,  then  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Ghur- 
jistaun to  the  whole  of  Paropamisus.  If  the  latter  term  be  a  Greek  oetruption  of 
the  Sanaciit  Paro'pamM  *  the  mooBUin  of  8pringa*^-and  we  often  find  it  written  ^ora- 
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Hie  aexl  ezpeditioii  of  Mahmood  was  unopposed  by  Anaindpaol,  who 
neaaiaed  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he  could  not  prevent  Jh^  temple 
•f  Tanassar,  70  miles  N.  of  Delhi,  was  levelled  widi  the  ground^  and  the 
fipsgnents  of  its  celebrated  idol,  Jugsoom,  were  sent  to  the  principal 
■aoiqae  al  Ghiznee  to  be  converted  into  steps,  that  the  fieuthful  might  tread 
ttpoD  the  mutilated  image  of  superstition  as  they  entered  the  temple  of  the 
true  God.  In  1014-15  Mahmood  employed  his  army  in  the  conquest  of 
Csshmire»  and  the  neighbooring  subalpine  districts,  and  compelled  a  large 
proportioa  of  the  population  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  In 
1 016  he  reduced  the  distant  region  of  Khowarazm^  and  India  enjoyed  a 
yesrs  respite.  But  in  1018  Mahmood  made  immense  preparations  for 
entering  India  once  more,  and  attacking  the  celebrated  city  of  Canoje, 
the  capital  of  Central  Hindostan,  2  miles  from  the  western  bank  of  Uie 
Upper  Granges,  and.  computed  to  be  a  march  of  three  months  distant  from 
Ghiznee.  Having  collected  an  army  of  100,000  horsemen,  and  80,000 
iii£uitry,  all  veteran  soldiers,  he  set  out  on  lus  arduous  march,  by  the  way 
of  Cashmire^  and  the  Sewalack  mountains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya.  After  crossing  successively  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acesines,  t^e  Hydraotes,  the  Hyphasis,  the  Hysudrus,  and  the  lomanes, 
thos  fiir  surpassing  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  at  last 
resched  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  took  the  city  of  Canoje  by  surprise.  Aft9r 

pajuMt*  as  vrell  as  PonyiamiiM— then  we  bare  two  names  to  the  same  country,  namely, 
Charjistauii,  the  one  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Persian.  We  do  not  find  Paropamisas 
m  the  Paropamisada  mentioned  in  Herodotus'  account  of  the  SO  satrapies  of  Darius 
Hntaspes.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  that  such  a  country  is  mentioned,  and 
ll  ■  jarobaMa  that  this  name  was  first  heard  of  from  the  Indians  who  bordered  on  it  to 
Iks  £.  and  SwE.  Rennel,  finding  liimseLf  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  mountainous 
and  exteosive  country  of  Gaur,  classes  it  in  the  satrapy  of  ]>actria.  But  of  this,  as 
he  hbnsdf  yery  justly  remarks,  there  is  no  certainty.  He  observes  that  Pliny  eridently 
iBtadcd  Gsar  by  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  which,  he  says,  extended  to  Bactria.  Ac- 
«MsdHig^,  in  his  map  of  the  80  satrapies^  Rennel  has  placed  the  Mardi  of  Pliny  S.  of 
Bactria,  sad  £.  of  Aria  or  Heraut,  W.  of  Caubul,  and  N.  of  Candahar.  In  this  we 
hdif  aoraiMce,  and  this  position  of  the  Mardi  corresponds  to  that  of  Guria  In  Poly- 
Woa  Therefore,  the  Mmrdyene  of  Pliny,  the  Guria  of  Polybius,  the  Faropanusus  of 
Ptoleoij  and  Arrian,  and  the  modem  Gkutjistauiit  correspond  to  the  Paropamisus  of 
ElphiBston'a  map,  the  original  abode  of  the  Ghourees.  The  name  of  Gaur  is  somo- 
Ifaiies  extended  beyond  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  is  applied  to  some  of  ihB  S.  and  S.  W. 
distriets  of  that  country,  as  the  district  of  Gwee  S.  h,  of  Baulk,  and  Goortewany  extend- 
isf  also  S.  W.  of  Baulk  to  the  source  of  the  Momub.  We  have  the  name  extended 
Istbe  £.  of  the  Paropamisus,  where  we  find  the  nrer  Gurtnu,  or  river  of  Kliaushkur, 
^  undoubtedly  ugnifies  the  rirer  of  Gaur,  Ghor^  or  Ghur,  or  *  river  of  the  moun- 
'  ■■  running  through  the  great  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  Nothing  can  be 
B  obvious  from  tlu»e  examples,  than  that  as  Gurteus  means  <  the  mountain 
flf«r,'  and  Gurei,  *  the  people  of  the  mountains:*  bordering  that  stream,  so  Guria  and 
C^ijutaun  mean  just  the  same,  *  the  hilly  country,'  the  people  deriring  their  name 
frsrn  IIm  nature  of  their  country,  and  not  the  country  from  them,  as  we  would  say  the 
Big^nds  aod  the  Highlanders,  a  name  which  is  given  in  common  tn  all  the  people  of 
dK  Grampian  hills  without  distinction  of  tribes  or  clans.  Rennel  places  the  Ghor 
by  Mahmood,  and  the  seat  of  the  Gauride  sovereigns,  beyond  the  Indian 
,  and  identifies  it  with  Ghoree  S.£.  of  Baulk.  In  this  be  is  mistaken,  the 
in  question  beiiiff  that  place  so  called  £.  of  Furrah  as  Mr  Elphinston  has,  in 
onji^on,  satisfactorily  shown.  Several  writers,  finding  that  Mahmood  conquered 
Chujisttaoiiy  have  confounded  it  with  Georgia,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  harve  aocordlnglv  stated  that  he  conquered  Georgia.  It  will  be  asked,  if  the  Paro- 
!>■«■* w^w  country  of  Elphinston  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Afghans,  how  comes  it 

entirely  differing 
answer  that  is 
drawn  from  the 

gmt  Tartar  invasion  under  Jhengiz-Khan  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  ISth  century, 
whkh  expelled  the  Afghans  from  their  oririnal  seat,  and  drove  them  to  the  E.  and  S. 
where  we  now  find  them.  From  the  miiltiplicity  of  their  tribes,  their  mutual  iud»- 
pmdenee,  and  internal  dissensions,  the  Afghans  were  seldom  formidable,  though  fre- 
f«jfntly  troublesome  neighbours,  and  this  want  of  union  rendered  them  unable  to  resist 
i  TiUXiir  inviulou. 
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a  »tay  of  only  three  days  at  that  city  he  advanced  to  Muttra  on  the  Jona- 
nah  in  the  Doanb,  a  city  fall  of  Hindoo  temples,  which  he  took  and 
destroyed.     He  broke  all  the  idob  he  found,  but  completely  to  deatroy 
the  massy  stone  buildings  was  a  labour  beyond  his  power.     Many  other 
cities  and  forts  fell  into  his  hands.     When  he  returned  to  Ghiznee  his 
shore  of  the  spoil  amounted  to  29  millions  of  dinns  (nearly  £459,000 
sterling),  53,000  captives,  350  elephants,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
jewels.    The  private  spoil  of  the  army  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  which 
came  into  the  royal  treasury.    Part  of  this  enormous  plunder  was  laid  oat 
in  adorning  the  city,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  years,  Mahmood,  as  if 
sated  with  conquest,  devoted  himself  to  the  embellishing  of  his  capital, 
which  aoiin  rivalled,  in  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of  its  public  and  private 
buildmgs,  the  proudest  cities  of  the  East.     But  the  grand  mosque,  on 
which  the  monarch  lavished  all  his  magnificence,  smrpassed  every  other, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  the  Celestial  bnde.     His  last  expedition  to  India 
in  1024  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Ga- 
jerat,  the  capture  of  its  capital  Nehrwalla,  and  the  destruction  of  die  cele- 
brated temple  of  Sumnaut.     In  1026  Mahmood  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Jats,  who  then  possessed  a  great  part  of  Mooltaun  and  the  Punjanb ;  and 
in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and 
vanquished  4000  of  their  boats.     In  1027  he  defeated  a  large  body  of 
the  Seljookian  Turks,  who  then  began  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  spread  them- 
selves over  Persia.     His  last  conquest  was  the  Persian  Irak,  by  which  he 
annihilated  the  political  existence  of  the  Dilemite  dynasty,  and  extended 
his  dommions  to  the  crest  of  the  Zagros,  or  Aiagha-Dagh.     In  1030,  a 
violent  attack  of  the  stone,  or,  as  others  write,  an  ulceration  of  the  lunge, 
accompanied  with  a  hectic  cough,  finished  his  career  of  strife  and  victory. 

Makmood*s  Successors,^  The  glory  of  the  house  of  Ghiznee  may  be 
said  to  have  expired  with  himself,  as  none  of  his  successors  inherited  those 
bold  and  commanding  features  of  character  which  generally  distinguirfi 
the  princes  who  conquer  and  found  an  empire  from  those  who  inherit  it. 
His  sons  contended  for  the  throne,  and  alternately  occupied  the  palace  and 
the  prison,  and  the  immense  treasures  of  Mahmood  were  plundered  by  a 
mutinous  soldiery.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Mawdood,  the  Seljooks 
seized  all  the  Persian  possessions  of  the  Ghiznian  dynasty,  having  com- 
pletely defeated  him  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zendecan  ;  and  their  subse- 
quent history  till  their  complete  extinction  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  exhibits  what  is  quite  common  in  the  annak  of  Asiatic  despotismsy 
a  disgusting  detail  of  petty  wars,  rebellions,  and  massacres. 

Alaoddin  Ghoree,^  In  the  reign  of  Bahraum  Shah,  the  eleventh  prince 
of  the  Ghiznian  family,  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Ghor  by 
Mahmood  and  his  successors  were  amply  avenged  by  Alaoddin  Ghoree, 
who  satiated  his  rage  by  storming  and  sacking  the  unhappy  city  of  Ghiz- 
nee, as  before  related,  in  1 159.^  Kbosrou  Mauiek,  the  last  of  the  race,  was 
attacked  in  his  Indian  capital  of  Lahore  by  the  same  ruthless  barbarians^ 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  in  1184,  by  Shahaboddin  Mohammed 
Ghoree.  This  new  dynasty  was  really  an  Afghaun  race,  the  former  being 
of  Turkish  descent.  But  the  military  power  of  a  dynasty  which  boasted  its 
descent  from  the  famed  Zohauk,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian  Jumsheed,  was 
still  more  transient  than  that  of  the  Ghiznevide  dynasty,  for  it  died  with 
Mohammed  himself  in  1205.  This  ruthless  conqueror  perpetrated  the 
same  scenes,  in  1194,  in  Benares  as  Mahmood  had  done  in  Nagorcota 
and  Sumnaut.     Having  defeated  the  united  armies  of  India  on  the  phdns 
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•r  Delhi,  he  saccessively  conquered  Oitde  and  Allnhabed,  sad  finally 
stormed  Benaree,  that  hallowed  eeat  of  Hindoo  idolatry ;  sacked  eyery 
dweWagi  phindered  every  temple;  broke  in  pieces  above  1000  idols; 
and  consecrated  the  very  temples  he  had  plundered  to  the  senrice  of  the 
Arabkn  prophet. 

JSkmarismian  DynaHy,']  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the 
Khwirismian  prince,  Mohammed,  seized  Ghianee,  and  all  the  provinces  to 
the  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  united  them  to  his  mighty  but  transient  empire^ 
aad  the  Aigfaann  tribe  of  Souree,  which  had  forunded  the  Ghorian  dynasty, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  insignificance,  from  which  it  has  never 
sinee  recovered.  A  few  scattered  families  of  this  tribe  wander  with  their 
flocks  in  the  plains  of  Damann,  forgetful  or  unconsdous  of  those  military 
glories  which  made  its  tribe,  for  its  short  hour,  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the 
pofitical  horizon  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  splendour  of  the  Khwarismian 
dyaasty  was  equally  evanescent  with  that  of  the  Ghorian,  for  it  was  sooa 
eclipsed  and  speedily  extmguished  by  the  superior  power  of  Jenghis 
Khan  that  diief  in  the  list  of  warriors  who  have  trode  the  path  of  victory, 
cam^ie,  and  conquest. 

JemghMZ'KhanJ^  The  brave  Jallalloddia  endeavoured  ineffectually  to 
stem  the  torrent :  and  whilst  the  siege  and  the  sack  of  Baumeeaun  at- 
tested the  valour  of  Uie  defenders,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  ruthless  Tartars, 
ihe  plain  of  Birwaun  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus  equally  evince  the  brave 
bat  ineffectual  resistance  of  Mohammed's  gallant  but  unfortunate  son. 
This  <fisastrous  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  north  of  Asia,  finished  the 
politacal  ezistence  of  Ghiznee  as  an  independent  state,  and  the  city  itself 
gradnalty  dwindled  into  its  present  insignificance,  a  '  magni  nomnis  umbra* 
We  hear  no  mom  of  the  Afghauns,  as  possessing  any  distinct  political  ex- 
iHteBce,  till  the  epoch  of  the  Ghiljee  dynasty,  whose  history  has  already 
been  sboctly  given,  and  the  politiod  existence  of  which  was  annihilated  by 
Nb(&  Sbah.  On  bis  death,  the  Afghauns  once  mora  rose  into  politicid 
ioiportanoe  amidst  those  political  dissensions  so  frequent  in  Asiatic  history, 
whiere  no  law  has  ever  yet  fixed  the  succession  to  the  eldest  son. 

Dooraunee  Dynasty.']  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Doorannee 
Afghaon  monardiy,  was  the  son  of  Zoolfikaur  Khaun,  head  of  the  Ab- 
danUee  Af^auns,  who  were  settled  to  the  £.  of  Heraut,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  iWopamisan  mountains.  They  were,  nominally  at  least, 
cabject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  to  whom  they  pud  tribute  for  protection 
agamst  the  power  of  the  Usbeics  of  Baulkfa.  This  tribe,  like  that  of  the 
Gbtljees,  was  turbulent  and  democratic,  and  continually  engaged  in  feuds 
with  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  troubles  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Hussein,  they  rebelled  like  their  brethren  the  Gbiljees,  and,  under 
the  command  of  AbdooUah  Khaun  of  the  Suddozye  tribe,  invaded  the 
tenitory  of  Heraut  in  1716,  defeated  the  governor,  and  captured  the  city. 
Bring  defeated,  however,  by  the  Gbiljees  under  their  prince  Mabmood, 
Abdallah  Khaun  was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Zemaun 
Khaun,  the  father  of  Ahmed  Shah,  aad  who  himself  took  the  lead  among 
the  Abdaallees.  Under  this  new  leader,  the  Abdaullees  defeated  a  Peraian 
army  of  at  least  double  their  number,  and  so  successful  did  they  grow,  that 
athwt  they  besieged  Mesched  inl722.  Inl728,  however,  they  were  defeated 
by  Nadir  Shah,  and  reduced  to  obedience.  But  they  again  rebelled  un- 
der Zoolfikaur  Khaun,  invaded  the  Persians  afresh,  and  agam  besieged 
Meached,  after  defeating  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  that 
conqueror,  advancing  against  them  in  person,  defeated  them,  raised  the 
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fiiege  of  Mesched,  drore  ^m  baok  into  th^  own  territoiyf  and  in  1731 
besieged  and  took  Heraut  after  a  giege  of  10  months.  Tlie  Abdanlleea 
never  rebelled  again  during  the  life-time  of  Nadir,  who  banished  the  lead* 
ing  Saddozyes  from  Herant,  and  compelled  them  to  famish  a  large  rein- 
forcement to  his  army.  When  Caadahar  was  captured,  Zoolfikanr  Khan 
and  his  brother  Ahmed,  both  then  prisoners  to  the  Ghiljee  chief,  were 
released  by  Nadir,  who  sent  them  into  Mazanderan  with  a  force  iin« 
der  their  command  of  then*  own  tribe.  The  AbdauUees  having  shown 
great  bravery  in  Nadir's  campaigns  with  the  Turks,  he  rewarded  them 
with  lands,  which  they  now  hold  free  of  taxes,  but  under  a  feudal  tenure^ 
removing  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Heraut  to  their  present  seats.  On 
the  assassination  of  their  friend  Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed  Shah  forced  his 
way  through  Khorassaun  to  Candahar,  where  he  arrived  with  about  3,000 
horsemen,  and  s<et  up  for  himself.  He  opportunely  seijied  a  load  of  trea- 
sure coming  from  India  to  Nadir,  and  assumed  the  sole  authority  of  his 
own  tribe,  after  putting  some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  them  to  death.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at  Candahar, — Afghann«  Per- 
sian Beloochee,  and  Hazaureh  chiefs  assistmg  on  this  occasion.  During 
his  reign  of  26  years,  he  gradually  extended  his  power  W.  as  far  as  Toor- 
shees  N.  to  the  Oxus,  S.  to  the  sea  and  mouth  of  the  Indus — ^the  two  lat- 
ter the  fruit  of  Nadir's  conquest— and  £.  over  all  the  Punjanb*  He 
invaded  Hindoostan,  and  twice  he  captured  Delhi,  plundered  the  ci^, 
and  even  rifled  the  very  tombs  for  money.  In  1761,  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Panuipul,  he  gave  a  complete  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  who,  but  for  Ahmed,  would  then  have  been  masters  of  all  Hindoo- 
stan. Prudence,  as  well  as  valour,  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  Ah- 
med's character.  He  advised  his  successor  to  have  no  wars  with  the 
Usbecs,  save  those  of  defence,  saying  that  these  marauders  lesembled  a 
hive  of  bees  without  honey.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  from 
Abdaullee  to  Dooraunee,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  Dooree  Doo- 
raun. 

Timoor  Shah.']  In  1773  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tioioor  Shall, 
a  mild,  indolent  prince,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Cau- 
bul,  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  engaged  in  no  wan 
but  those  of  self-defence.  The  military  discipline  was  gpradually  relaxed, 
the  distant  provinces  gradually  removed  themselves  from  royid  contndy 
the  government  lost  its  reputation  and  influence  abroad,  and  the  ndgfa-t 
bouring  states,  previously  kept  in  check  by  the  military  power  of  Ahmed, 
began  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of  die  Dooraunee  territory,  rebellions  now 
and  then  occurred,  and  the  Seiks  became  formidable  in  the  Punjauts  The 
Talpoorees  of  Sind  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  A%hann  governor 
from  Tatta ;  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Baulkh,  except  ^e  cities 
of  Baulkh  and  Koondooz,  was  recovered  by  Shah  Moraud^  chief  of  Bokr 
haurah.     In  1793  Timoor  died,  with  a  full  treasury  and  a  declining  state. 

Zemaun  Shah^  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Zemaun  Shah,  is  famoes 
for  nothing  but  his  frequent  inroads  into  the  Punjaub,  to  reduce  the  Seiks, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  alarmed  the  British  go- 
vernment in  India,  as  if  another  Nadir  or  Ahmed  Shall  had  appeared. 
But  the  cause  of  the  alarm  soon  subsided.  This  prince  had  neither  the 
valour  of  the  former,  nor  the  prudence  of  the  latter.  The  Seiks  baflled 
his  utmost  efforts,  whilst  his  frequent  irruptions  across  the  Indus  left  Westr 
em  Khorassaun  a  prey  to  the  Persians.  In  1800  he  was  dethroned  by 
his  son  Mahmood ;  and  from  the  date  of  this  events  or  rather  from  tho 
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4mth  of  Hmoor  in  1793,  tbe  empire  was  torn  to  piecot  by  tlie  mnm  of 
Timoor,  who  racceMively  stmn^ed  for  the  crown. 

Preteni  Siale.^  In  1803,  Mahmood  was  expelled  the  throne  by  hit 
brotber  Shoojab,  who  again,  in  his  tnm,  was  dethroned  by  Mdlimood  in 
1809,  and  Hed  to  the  British  protection,  where  he  has  remained  with  a 
pension  of  50,000  rupees  annually  from  the  British  goremment.  During 
these  confusions,  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  conquered  all  that  remained 
of  the  Afghaun  monarchy  in  the  Punjaub,  as  Attock,  Monltaun,  and 
Bahanwulpore,  together  with  the  fine  province  and  valley  of  Cash  mire. 
in  1820  he  reduced  Paishaweer,  the  modem  Afghaun  capital,  and  in  1827 
diat  dty  was  garrisoned  with  his  troops.  Mahmood*8  reign  was  a  conti* 
nued  sQiscession  of  rebellions,  which  gradually  weakened  what  power  he 
had  left  him  by  the  expulsion  of  Shoojafa.  Envying  the  peaceful  reign  of 
his  brother,  Feerooz  at  Heraut,  who  took  no  part  in  these  squabbles,  he 
sent  bis  vizier,  Futteh  Khaun,  an  Afghaun  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe,  but 
venatile,  unprincipled,  and  ambitious,  to  capture  Heraut,  and,  if  possible, 
the  person  of  Feerooz  himself.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  dexterity 
fi  Futteb,  who  having  inveigled  the  unsuspecting  prince  out  of  the  city, 
under  colour  of  a  conference,  seized  him  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Canda* 
bar;  whilst  bis  army,  unexpectedly  entering  the  city,  plundered  every 
homey  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Feerooz's  own  property.  His  harem  was 
entered,  his  women  seized,  insulted,  and  even  violated.  Amongst  these 
a  danghter  of  Mahmood  Shah,  and  wife  of  his  son.  This  circum* 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mahmood  and  his  son 
Camraun,  and  they  determined  to  arenge  it.  Futteh  Khaun,  not  content 
with  seizing  Heraut,  would  also  have  captured  Mesched  without  orders 
from  bis  sovereign,  but  was  defeated,  on  his  march  to  Mesched,  at  KaiFer 
Xnttdh,  by  an  army  of  Persians,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Heraut.  Mah- 
mood hereupon  sent  his  son,  Camraun,  to  seize  the  city,  and  Futteh 
KhauBf  if  possible,  Camraun  accomplbhed  this  with  as  much  ease  as  Fut- 
teh Khaun  himself  had  done  before  when  he  took  Heraut.  Mahmood, 
baring  thus  got  him  into  his  power,  upbraided  him  with  his  conduct  to 
Herant,  bis  own  daughter,  and  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Khorassaun, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  which  was  done  instantly 
tai  ihe  spot.  No  sooner  had  the  brothers  of  Futteh  heard  of  his  fate,  than 
they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  each  to  his  strong-bold,  and  all  Afghaun- 
istann  was  directly  in  a  flame.  Mahmood  and  Camraun  directly  set  off 
for  Canbnl  to  allay  the  ferment,  but  were  driven  from  Candahar,  and  fled 
to  Heraut.  During  this  confusion,  Feerooz  escaped  from  his  prison  in 
Candahar,  and  fled  to  Mesched,  a  wretched  fugitive,  deprived  of  every 
dbing,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernor. An  attempt  was  made  in  1822  by  Feerooz,  assisted  by  the  P^r- 
nana  of  Mesched,  to  recover  Heraut.  But  in  this  be  totally  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  superior  address  of  Bunyad  Beg,  chief  of  the  Hazaurchs. 
Since  that  event,  Mahmood,  weary  of  a  crown,  which,  by  his  own  incapa- 
city and  folly,  had  become  a  crown  of  thorns,  has  retired  from  the  world, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  occupation  of  a  dervise.  But  his  son  Cam- 
raun still  holds  Heraut,  and,  unschooled  by  adversity,  continues  the  same 
arbitiary  and  tyrannical  conduct  as  his  father  Mahmood ;  he  has  considera- 
bly injured  the  trade  of  the  city,  occasionally  plunders  caravans,  and  extorts 
large  sums  of  money  from  travellers.  Heraut  is  now  the  only  possession 
left  remaining  to  the  successors  of  Ahmed  Shah  Doonnnee ;  and  the  pro- 
bability isy  that  ere  long — ^perhaps  by  this  time,  as  revolutions  are  merely 
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matten  of  «mne  in  Atia«*Heraiit  will  be  either  in  the  poMcoriaa  of  the 
PerBians  or  Usbecs,  and  the  present  dynasty  finally  extingoiahed.  In  the 
meantime,  Afghannistann  has  been  parcelled  out  amongst  the  munerons 
brothers  of  Fatteh  Khann  Banrikzye,  each  of  whom  lives  at  Tsriance  with 
another,  heedless  of  the  rising  power  of  Rnnjeet  Singh,  their  political 
adversary ;  whilst  the  nnmerons  Afghaun  tribes  still  live  in  their  nsiial 
state  of  internal  dissension,  mntoal  hostilities,  and  plundering  habit8»  as 
before. 

I.  KINGDOM  OF  HERAUT. 

This  portion  includes  all  the  tract  to  the  N.  of  the  mountain-range  tliat 
bounds  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  range  itself,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it,  so  that  it  comprehends  the  ancient  Margiana^  the  hill-country 
of  ParopamisuSf  and  Aria  or  Ariana. 


CHAP.  I.-PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— RIVERS-LAKES. 

This  tract  is  composed  of  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and  deserts.  The 
N.W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert,  connected  with  that  of  Khowarasm. 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  dwelling ;  and  the  ahifdag 
population  consists  of  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Turkomans.  The  north* 
em  £Ace  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains,  which  overlooks  this  desert, 
still  sweeps  down  so  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  ther^  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  numerous 
streamlets.  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  large  cities  of  Nisa,  Bawerd,  Duruhu,  Mehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukhs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  their  dependent  villages ;  all 
of  which — Serukhs  excepted — are  now  ruined,  and  totally  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  who  have 
now  fall  possession  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  niina  of 
ancient  civilization.  From  Heraut  to  Marou  the  road  lies  through  a  de- 
sert. From  Moorghaub  to  Heraut  the  country  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex* 
cept  by  a  few  Eels.  £.  of  Heraut  the  country  is  wholly  monotainona, 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S.  Heraut  has  a  desert  of  some 
extent,  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Furrah,  in  the  Dooraunee  coun- 
try. 

MountairuJ]  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khowazam  and  the  basin  of  the  Oxus,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Monies  Seriphi  of  Ptolemy,  which  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus.  We  can  say  but  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  this 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  Mesched 
to  Heraut,  S.E.  the  range  runs  generally  to  the  left  of  the  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  is  denominated  by  the  natives  the  Kohistaun^  or  *  mountain 
country.'  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  as  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  is  of  considerable  elevation  to  the  N.W.  of  Heraut. 
E.  of  Heraut  it  expands  to  a  great  breadth  of  200  miles,  according 
to  Elphinston's  information,  and  350  in  length,  to  the  Kohistaun  of  Cau* 
bul :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  such  as  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  could  scarcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  affording  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  difficult  of  acce^ 
and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to 
be  obtained.     The  western  half  is  less  rugged  than  the  eastern ;  but  erca 
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»  «*  ^  fcfflg  preaent  a  steep  and  lofty  face  towards  Henrat,  tlie  roads 
wittd  tlinni|;li  roogli  Talleys  and  orer  high  ridges,  and  some  of  the  forts 
are.m  inaceeMibla  that  ail  visitors  must  be  drawn  up  with  ropes  by  the 
ISamson.  StiU  the  ralleys  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheat,  bnrley,  and 
niReC,  and  dnronds  ;  pomegranates  and  barberries  are  fonnd  wild.  The 
N.W.  part,  inhabited  by  the  Jumshedees,  is  more  level  and  l«rtile ;  thfe 
hiBs  are  sloping  and  well-wooded ;  the  valleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
Ms^ns  or  Morgaab.  The  south  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
and  grassy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  abound  in  springs 
ice  the  name  of  ParopamisuSy  which  is  jnst  the  Sanscrit  name  JPara- 
y  or  *  the  mountain  of  springs*  made  Greek.  The  eastern  part  is  for 
n^ged,  steep,  and  barren,  than  the  western.  The  hills  are  very 
h^h,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impassable  for  horsemen.  From  the 
BOTthem  fijce  of  the  Paropamisan  range,  the  descent  is  sudden  and  great 
to  tiie  pluns  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  Oxus,  which  come,  without  a 
■1^^  break  or  undalation,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  mountains,  as  to  a 
wiH,  so  distinct  is  the  boundary.  Several  passes  lead  through  this  tract, 
froBi  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Afghanistaun,  to  Bactria, — one 
«f  which  leads  straight  N.  from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  which  is  the  most 
weatem,  and  another  from  Caubul  to  the  same  city,  by  Baumeeann ;  but 
these  passes  are  bad,  the  Mils  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter.  At  Ak  Roobaut,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Baumee- 
aan,  another  route  strikes  off  to  the  N.W.,  and  crosses  the  Paropamisus 
at  a  lower  elevation*  From  Baumeeaun  another  route  again  runs  straight 
W.  and  joins  the  road  from  Kandahar  to  Baulkh,  50  miles  W.  of  Ban- 
■MeauiL.  The  mountsdns  in  this  western  route  are  covered  with  snow 
only  about  4  months  annually,  according  to  Elphinston's  information. 
Tbe  ^aalem  termination  of  tlius  mountain'^plateau  is  exceedingly  lofky, 
cootaiBiiig  in  its  embrace  the  sources  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  those  of 
Caabti]  md  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Hearmund  and  its 
aerfhem  tributaries.  This  tract  includes  ^e  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
llie  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  and  the  western  termtna** 
turn  of  the  Hindookhoosh. 

Kttfersr^     There  are  but  few  rivers  of  any  note  in  this  coimtry.     The 
ief  is  die  PooUmalan,  or  river  of  Herant.     It  rises  to  the  N.E.  of 


Oba,  in  the  territory  of  the  Eimaks,  and  runs  W.  as  for  as  Gfaarin, 

paamg  by  Heraut,  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  Waters  and 

fertifizes.     From  Ghorian,  10  fieu-sangs  W.  of  Heraut,  it  turns  N.,  run- 

mng  in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  Shah  Jehaun,  receiving  a 

fit£  below  Semkhs  the  Tedjen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  Mes- 

died  and  Toos.     From  Marou  it  runs  N.  and  N.  W. ;  but  whether  it 

Uk  into  the  Oxus,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 

pool,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.     By  Rennel,  it  is  made  to  fall  into 

the  Oxus  at  Amol ;  and,  by  Fraser  and  Elpbinston,  to  be  lost  in  the 

marsh   of   Balacamber.     It  is  however  believed,  with  good  reason,  to 

have  once  entered  the  Caspian,  under  the  name  of  the  Ochus,  at  the 

hay  of  Balkhan.     Its  course  to  the  supposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  B. 

miles.    It  receives  a  number  of   streams    before  it  arrives  at  Heraut, 

where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in  the  vidnity  on  the 

cultivation,  as  several   canals   are   cut   from  it,  and  pass   through  the 

city.— The  Morghaub,  the  Margus  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  Hazaureh 

hills,  in  a  district  called  Balai  Morghaub,  or  the  highlands  of  Morghaub. 

It  runs  a  N.W.  course  to  Marooshab,  or  M aroo-al-Rudd,  where  it  is  jomed 

IV.  2u 
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by  the  Kyaer  coming  N.W.  from  the  same  moantaiiiB.  A  Utde 
K.W.  the  combined  stream  joins  the  PooUmalaun  at  Seri  Ban<L— TIm 
Tedjen  is  rather  a  small  and  unimportant  stream,  rising  in  the  mannteina  U 
the  N.  of  Herant,  ronning  N.W.  to  the  Poolimalann* 

Lakes,!     There  is  no  lake  of  consequence  in  this  comitiy  bill  diat  oi 
Balacambery  of  which  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS-INHABITANTS  AND 

POPULATION. 


Thb  climate  of  this  country  ^for  of  this  we  hare  no  accounts  from 
▼ellers,)  must  vary  with  physical  circumstances.     The  heat  in  summer, 
and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  stated  to  be  both  severe.     At  Heraut  the  win* 
ter  cold  is  extreme ;  and  in  summer,  were  it  not  for  a  permanent  N.  W. 
wind,  the  heat  would  be  oppressive.     On  the  high  upland  of  PBropamisus, 
we  are  certain  the  cold  must  be  severe,  while  the  summer  heats  will  be 
temperate,  unless  in  deep  and  narrow  glens  and  valleys.     As  the  general 
level  of  the  Paropamisan  country  cannot  be  under  5000  feet  of  eleva;tioiiy 
and  much  more  at  the  eastern  extremity,  near  the  base  of  the  Hindookho, 
the  cold  of  winter  must  be  excessive.    In  that  season  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  from  Heraut  to  Caubul,  on  account  of  the  deep  snows,  idiich  con- 
tinue to  fall  for  weeks  together,  the  only  passable  road  being  that  to  Elan- 
dahar.     Sultan  Baber  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that,  in  attempdng  die 
road  in  winter  through  this  region,  though  in  the  latitude  of  34%  he  mud 
his  men  narrowly  escaped  perishing  on  the  road  between  Chekcheraa  and 
Yekeauleng.    It  snowed  the  whole  way,  and  they  lost  their  road ;  and  but 
for  a  large  cave  which  they  fortunately  found  at  the  foot  of  the  paaa  of 
Zirrin,  into  which  they  all  crept,  they  must  all  have  been  either  frazea  to 
death,  or  lost  amidst  the  snow,  men,  horse,  and  camels  ;  and  many  iosit 
their  hands  and  feet.     For  a  week  running  they  could  not  advance  abov« 
2  miles  a  day,  by  beating  down  the  snow. 

Produdioju.li  As  the  Paropamisus  \a  a  pastoral  country,  its  agricol- 
toial  productions  are  scanty ;  but  the  valley  of  Heraut  is  renowned  for  its 
CsTtility.  This  valley  is  30  miles  in  length  by  about  half  that  in  breadthp 
—the  whole  covered  with  villages  and  gardens,  and  well  watered  with 
streams  and  canals  drawn  from  the  river.  Besides  abundance  of  the  finest 
fruit-trees,  the  environs  of  Heraut  produce  vast  numbers  of  mulbeny* 
trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  gardens  for  rearing  silk-worms.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  plentiful.  Pasture  of  the  very  best  quality  exisls  in  the 
neighbouring  bills,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plen^uL 
The  districts  of  Gborian  and  lam,  on  the  road  from  Heraut  to  Mesched, 
are  said  to  be  fertile  and  well-peopled,  thickly  interspersed  with  gardena 
and  vilhiges.  The  district  of  Marou,  or  Merve  as  it  is  now  spelled  by 
our  orientalists,  is  said  to  be  renowned  for  its  fertility.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  small  district — a  mere  oasis  in  a  desert  of  sand,  as  the  cultivable  scnl 
does  not  extend  above  12  or  14  miles  around  the  city.  The  district  of 
Seahbund,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Paropamisan  hills,  is  fertile  and  well- 
watered  :  but  it  is  used  for  pasturage,  which  is  excellent.  Baber  remaika 
in  his  memoirs — ^for  it  is  from  him  only  that  we  have  any  informatioa 
respecting  this  country — that  all  the  grazing  grounds  are  in  the  valleys ; 
the  hills  have  not  a  handful  of  grass  like  the  mountains  of  Toorkistann, 
nor  are  they  even  well-Wooded,  nor  abound  in  pine  forests.     But  he  ad- 
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••^.J*^  ^'^  "*  ^  ^^^y"  *®  ^  excellent  food  for  hones  and  sbeep. 

Abmre  these  hiUs  the  country  is  good  ridmg  ground,  and  level,  and  them 
sfl  the  odti'TUed  ground  lies.  Deer  are  very  nnmeroas  in  these  moim. 
y°^  The  courses  of  the  streams  are  profound  glens,  often  quite  perpen- 
ifacoiBr,  and  incapable  of  being  descended.  He  mentions  it  as  a  singular 
araunstance,  that  while,  in  all  other  mountainous  tracts,  the  strong-holds, 
adsteep  and  rugged  phces,  are  at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  there  they  are  all 
tmnb  the  bottom.  These  remarks  he  applies  to  the  hill-countries  of 
Ghoor,  Karmed,  and  Hazaureh. 

InkMianU  and  P&pukUion.^     Our  materials  on  this  subject,  as  well 
ss  on  the  physical  geography  and  features  of  this  division,  are  very 
•canty,  and  therefore  on  this  subject  little  can  be  said.     The  inhabi- 
tMti  of  the  district  of  Heraut  are  mostly  denomiiteted  Taujiks,  an  ap- 
peflatioa  generally  bestowed  on  the  agricultural  population,  who  speak 
Feonaa  as  their  vemacular  tongue,  m  opposition  to  their  Toorkish  and 
A%lnim  masters,  who  use  the  Toorkish  and  Pushtoo  languages.    These 
TanpkB  are  the   descendants  of  Persians   and  Arabs,   commingled  by 
innisge,  famgnage,  religion,  and  manners,  and  are  by  far  the  best  and 
■ost  industrious  part  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Mawar- 
sbafaar.     They  are  a  race  remarkable  for  their  love  of  fixed  dwellings, 
■id  their  attadmient  to  agriculture  and  settled  employments,  in  which  they 
sns  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  other  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Scy- 
Aun  honemen,  who  still  retain  the  roving,  desultory,  unfixed  habits  of 
their  pastoral  ancestors.     The  Taujiks,  consequently,  are  a  mixed  race, 
•f  Arab  and  Arian  descent.     Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of 
the  pastoral  life  and  its  comparative  innocence ;  but  it  is  a  mournful  fJMt, 
that  the  pastoral  tribes,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  praise, 
have  done  infinite  mischief  to  mankind,  and  that,  unless  they  be  re- 
straiDod  within  their  native  deserts  and  mountiuns,  there  is  no  safety 
fer  the  iadostrious  cultivatore  of  the  soil.     The  pastoral  life  generates 
habits  of  idleness,  and  these  produce  poverty;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
iadnstrious  peasant  is  always  a  temptation  to  these  heirs  of  hereditary 
aUeoess,  wlmknow  no  other  way  of  acquiring  wealth  but  by  rapine  and 
phoider.     The   other    inhabitants  are   Dooraunee    Afghauns,    Toorks, 
ttBed  Mogds,  but  erroneously,  Hindoos,  &c.     The  Pteropamisan  coun« 
try  is  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaureks^  pastoral  tribes;   but 
whether  of  Mongolian  or  Toorkish  descent  is  uncertain.     They  are  a 
ttrent  race,  in  language,  appearance,  and  manners,  from  the  Afghauns, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  ta  their  Toorkish  neighbours  on  the  north, 
hit  differ  in  this,  that  they  use  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language.    Tra- 
£bon  declares  them  to  be  of  Mongolian  descent ;  but  the  great  number 
sf  Toorkiaih  words  in  their  language  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Toorkish 
origin.      The   Eimauks  inhabit  the  western  division,  and  the  Hazau- 
lefas  the  eattern  division  of  this  region.     The  former  are  correctly  called 
the  Chakam'  Ounutuk,  or  *  four  tribes,'  and  were  in  reality  formed  into 
10  many  divisions,  as  ^e  TeimooHee^y  Hazaurehs^  Teimoareesy  and  Zoo- 
fu$.    The  first  of  these  Eimauks  includes  2  other  divisions,  the  Kip^ 
duiuki  and  the  Durzi^es;  and  the  second,  the  Jumshedees  and  Ferooz* 
aheet ;  whilst  the  Zoorees  inhabit  Subzwaur,  an  extensive  plain  amongst 
aoantains,  to  the  £•  of  the'  road  from  Furrah  to  Heraut,  and  are  con- 
leqaeatly  in  some  measure  detached  from  the  rest.     The  Teimoorees 
sod  HaKBurehs  are  now  within  the  Persian  limits,  as  they  live  W.  of  He- 
nnt.    The  whole  numben  of  the  Eimauk  population  £.  of  Herant,  ex- 
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chuive  of  the  Teimoones  and  Hamurehs  mentioned  above,  are  estiiiiated 
by  Elphinston's  infonnation  at  from  400,000  to  450,000  soob ;  whilst  by 
Frafier*8  accoiint  they  are  made  much  fewer,  the  Feroozcohees  cooUuniBg 
26,000  finmiliea,  and  the  Jumahedees  12,000  families.     But  in  this  esti- 
mate the  Teimoonees  are  not  included.    It  is  plain,  boweTer,  that  our  in- 
formation on  this  point  cannot  either  be  full  or  accorate.    Theae  tribes  an 
stgain  aubdiyided  into  a  great  many  amaller  tribes,  goyemed  by  chie&i  all 
haying  separate  lands  for  pasturage.     The  chiefs  inhabit  strong  castles, 
sometimes  containing  spacious  palaces,  where  they  maintain,  like  our  aa* 
dent  Highland  chiefs,  little  courts  of  their  own,  and  are  attended  by  splen- 
did retinues.     They  leyy  taxes  on  their  tribes,  keep  .troops  in  their  own 
pay,  and  are  mounted  on  their  own  haraes.     The  administration  of  jas- 
tice,  with  the  poweft  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the  rights  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  are  in  their  hands.     The  government  is  indeed  earned 
on  in  the  king  a  name,  but  the  chiefs  are  never  controlled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  tribes.     The  Eimauks  live   almost  eotireJy  ia 
camps,  which  they  call  oord^  or  orde,  an  appellation  manifestly  froin  tbe 
Toorkish  word  oordoo^  *  a  camp,'  whence  we  have  formed  the  word  horde. 
Their  tents  are  almost  universally  of  the  kind  called  kirgah,  wed  by  tbe 
Tartars.    They  all  keep  many  sheep  and  rear  a  small  but  han^  breed  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.    What  few  vil- 
lages exist  in  their  country  are  inhabited  by  Taujiks.     Like  other  nomadic 
Asiatic  races,  they  eat  horse  flesh.    Living  under  the  despotic  anthonty  of 
their  own  chiefs,  they  are  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  their  neigfaboan, 
the  Afghauns ;  but  in  war  they  are  more  ferocious  and  cruel  than  tbey, 
throwing  their  prisoners  frequently  from  precipices,  and  shooting  them  to 
death  with  arrows,  which  was,  indeed,  the  common  practice  of  tbe  Moagoui 
under  Jenghis  Kban^ — The  Hazaorehs,  who  inhabit  certain  districts  lying  to 
the  £.of  the  Eimauka,  are  composed  of  many  tribes,  the  most  considenble 
of  which  are  the  Deh  ZengeCy  Deh  Koondcc^  JaughoorCy  and  pokf^^} 
each  having  its  own  sultaun,  whose  power  is  absolute  in  his  owntiibe,  bke 
the  Eimauk  chieftains  mentioned  above*     Some  of  the  sultanns  have  gow 
castles,  fine  clothes,  and  servants  adorned  with  gold  and  silver.    The  Ba- 
zanreh  tribes,  like  our  Highland  clans  of  old^  are  almost  constantly  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  aometimes  they  engage  in  foreign  wars,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  sultauns  join  together  in  rebellion  against  the  king*  bat 
they  seldom  come  to  any  successful  issue  for  want  of  unity  of  interest  aao 
views.     As  their  country  ia  much  more  rugged  and  elevated  than  that  <h 
the  Eimauks,  it  is  proportionally  worse  peopled.  The  Hazaureha  geacrauy 
live  in  villages  of  from  20  to  200  houses,  though  some  live  in  Tartar  tentt 
like  the  Eimauks.     Each  village  is  defended  by  a  high  tower,  capable  <i> 
holding  10  or  12  men,  and  fiill  of  loop-holes.     In  each  is  a  kettle  dmmi 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  a  sentry  remains  there  to  sound  an  alarm  if  necesnry. 
Eacii  village  has  a  clUef,  called  the  Hokee,  and  one  or  two  elders,  deno- 
minated, in  Toorkish,  Auksukaul  ('  white  beard'),  but  all  entirely  dependent 
on  the  sultaun.    The  Hazaurehs  are  a  very  hot,  irritable  race,  fickle  an 
capricioua ;  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quarrel    In  ^^^L^ 
spects  they  are  a  good  people,  merry,  conversible,  anil  hospitable.    iJ^ 
are  very  ignorant  and  credulous,  as,  for  instance,  they  believe  the  kiog 
Canbul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle.     The  women  have  tba  S0 
management  of  their  domestic  affairs^  take  care  of  the  property^  ^tjl^ 
share  of  the  hoiiours,  and  are  very  much  consulted  in  all  their  how*'" 
affairs ;  they  are  never  beaten  as  in  savage  communities,  and  have  no  con- 
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oealnent.  It  is  imiyenBlly  i^eed,  howerer,  that  the  wms  are  by  ao 
meaoM  remiirlcable  for  cfaaBtity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coantiy  it  is  the 
castom  for  the  husband  to  lend  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of  his  guest,  Bc»th 
wxes  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  ntting  in  the  honse  ronnd  a  stove 
They  are  all  great  sbgers  and  players  on  the  goitar^  and  many  of  them 
se  poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  sing  verses  to  each  other  of  theii 
own  oompositioay  and  men  often  sit  for  hoars  together  railing  at  each  other 
in  eoEtemporaiieoas  satire.  Their  ont  of  door  diyeisioBs  are  hanting,  shoot- 
ing deer,  and  ladng,  for  which  last  a  space  of  ground  is  cleared,  and  they 
Tide  bare-backed.  They  are  all  good  archers  and  good  shots,  every  man 
having  a  matchlock,  llieir  houses  are  thatched  and  sank  in  the  slopes  of 
lhe  hOk.  Respecting  their  religion,  it  is  that  of  Mohammed ;  bat,  while  the 
Ebaaiika  are  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mnssalmen,  the  Hasaniehs,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  an>  ^leeas  like  the  Persians.  They  hold  the  Afghanns,  Eimanks^ 
sad  Usbecs  in  detestation  on  this  account,  and  insalt,  if  ^ey  do  not  perse- 
cute, every  Soonee  who  comes  into  their  country.  Tliey  even  distrust  such 
of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much  with  the  Afghanns,  suspecting 
them  of  hmag  coirapted  with  heretical  principles.  From  such  persecuting 
ptiociplea  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  Taujiks  are  to  be  found  among  them, 
and  that  they  should  have  litde  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  their  Soouite 
ueif^boiin.     Their  number  is  staled  at  350,000  by  Elpbinston. 


CHAP.  1H.-CIT1ES. 


Ill  the  Puropamisan  comtry  are  tiie  cities  of  Ghorauiy  Bttumeeautiy  and 
SaAmnd,  but  of  whic^  we  have  no  other  information  than  that  they  are,  or 
were,  the  abodes  of  the  Hakims  of  the  A%faauB  monarchs,  appointed  to 
keep  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurebs  in  ordsr.  Baumeeaun  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  very  ancient  and  famous  city,  believed  by  Rennel  to  have  been  the  Cau- 
casiaa  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  ^fadiaa  Caucasus.  The  city  of  Bautnecaun  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  apartments  and  recesses  cat  out  of  the  rock,  some  of  which,  on  account 
of  ^eir  extraordinary  appearance,  are  supposed  to  have  been  temples.  By 
Abnl  Tazl  there  were  reckoned  above  12,000  of  these  recesses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Baumeeaun.  The  attention  of  travellers,  however,  is  princ^ally 
snested  by  two  colossal  statues,  50  cubits  high,  which  are  erect  and  adhere 
to  the  mountain  in  niches.  From  the  numerous  fragments  remaining  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  many  hundred  statues,  the  existence  of 
which  and  the  excavations  would  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  had  at  one 
thne  be^  R>o^ists.  When  Praun  Fory,  the  noted  Hindoo  Joggee,  visited 
tSus  place,  between  1770  and  1780,  he  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
statues  still  remaining,  although  the  place  had  long  been  deserted  by  ito  in- 
habitants. By  Fraser's  information,  the  two  statues  are  stated  at  45  feet 
in  height,  naked  and  erect,  like  some  of  the  figures  eait  out  of  the  rock  at 
Gualior.  From  these  sculptures  it  has  obtained  the  appelladon  of  Booi 
Baumeeaun^  These  sculptured  ruias  are  certainly  worthy  the  investigation 
of  a  European  traveller,  and  would  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  and  reKgion  of  Eastern  Persia.  Baumeeaun  was  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  and  importMace  in  the  days  of  Jengbis  Khan,  and  made  a 
long  and  brave  defence  against  his  numerous  army,  commanded  by  himself 
m  person,  in  1220.  It  was  at  last  tak«i  by  storm,  and  aU  the  inhabi- 
tants,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  inhumanly  butchered  by 
die  inhuman  conqueror,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  beast  escaped  the  carnage  ; 
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All  the  mosques  and  dwellings  were  razed  to  the  fonndatioii ;  the  dtf  be> 
came  a  mined  heap  and  the  vicinity  a  desert.  From  this  horrible  catastrophe^ 
Baumeeann  has  borne  the  appellation  of  MaubaHg,  or  '  the  nnfortanate 
city.*  The  present  city  of  Baumeeaon  is  certainly  not  on  the  spot  of  the 
old  city,  mined  by  the  Mongols,  but  on  another  site  in  the  immediate 
neighboorhood ;  bat  Elphinston  has  given  no  other  information  respecting 
it  than  this,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  an  Afghann  Hakim.  Gkoraut  is  about 
two  degrees  to  the  S.  of  Baumeeann,  and  the  latter  is  placed  by  Elphin- 
ston*s  map  in  34"*  3(y  N.  lat,  and  67*  bOf  £•  long,  or  a  degree  fiorther  £. 
than  in  RenneL  By  De  la  Croix,  Bameeann  is  placed  at  eight  days  jovr- 
ney  from  Ghiznee,  and  ten  from  Banlkh,  which  latter  distance  agrees  with 
a  ronte  given  in  Eraser  from  Banlkh  to  Canbul.  In  the  first  edition  of  Ha- 
milton's Indian  Gazetteer  it  is  stated  to  be  eight  days  from  Canbnl,  and 
in  the  second  to  be  eight  days  journey  from  Banlkh,  whilst  in  Fraaer 
it  is  made  four  days  jommey  only  from  Canbul  which  is  the  trae  dtBtanoe, 
and  agrees  with  La  Croix,  who  makes  the  distance  between  GhizDee  and 
Banlkh  eighteen  days  journey ;  whilst  in  Eraser  the  distance  between 
Banlkh  and  Caubul  is  given  at  sixteen  days  journey.  But  it  most  be  re- 
membered that  Ghiznee  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  S.  than  Canbul,  and 
therefore  proportionally  more  distant  from  Banlkh  than  the  latter.  Skak' 
buridy  or  Shahbundj  is  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  PtoopamiBan  country,  in 
the  province  of  the  Eimauks.  Balbi,  in  his  statistical  table,  has  given  a 
population  of  20,000  inhabitants  to  Baumeeaun,  and  10,000  to  Seeabiiiid» 
though  on  what  authority  we  know  not. 

What  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Heraut,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Persia,  once  abounded  in  numerous  and  populous  cities,  as  iVera, 
Bawerdy  CaendaVy  Marou  Shah  Jehan^  Marou  al  Rud,  Mahan^  Badagis, 
Serruksy  Toorbut  i  JameCy  Ahengtrany  Goriany  Herauty  &c     But  the 
most  of  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  their  minsy 
from  a  total  want  of  a  sufficient  protecting  government,. the  frequent  revo- 
lutions for  political  power,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  powerfrd  and  oonstant 
enemies  of  peace  and  industry,  the  Turcomans  and  Usbeks.    Ma/rore  was 
once  a  great  and  important  city,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Antiochus,  the  eon 
of  Seleucus,  and  called  after  bun  Antiochia  Margiana,  Of  NUuy  Sawerd^ 
and  Caendar  we  have  no  account,  but  only  that  they  are  in  ruins.     Re^ 
specting   Marou-aUrudy   on  the   Morghaub,  120.  B.  miles  S.E.  of  its 
junction  with  the  river  of  Heri,  we  can  say  nothing ;  but  the  former  citaea 
apparently  correspond  to  the  Nisaia  of  Strabo,  and  theAparbartica,  and 
GadaTy  of  Isidore,  of  Charax.     The  inhabitants  of  Caendar  and  its  district 
are  named  Gandarii  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus.    Badagis  corresponds  to  the 
Bitaxa  of  Ptolemy.     It  was  also  once  a  place  of  note,  but  it  is  now  a  place 
of  small  account,  and  its  site  does  not  appear  in  the  maps  of  Elphinston  and 
Eraser,  but  it  lies  N.W.  of  Heraut.    Mohan  is  now  called  Mehmth  in 
Eraser,  and  lies  in  the  Attock  or  skirt  of  the  hills  that  separates  Goorgaun 
from  die  desert  of  Khwarisnee,  and  is  now  in  posseasion  of  the  Tnckeh 
Turcomans,  if  a  mere  mass  of  mins  can  deserve  the  name.    Sermcis  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  the  i^troc  of  Isidore,  120  miles  N.E.  of  Meschid,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  is  the  principal  abode  of  Ha* 
kim  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Satera  tribe,  many  of  whom  pitch  their  tenis 
around  the  few  houses  that  remain.     A  few  Usbecs  and  foreign  merchants 
have  settled  here,  and  frmush  the  tribes  with  such  articles  as  they  require^ 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks.     Bemg  a  caravan-atation 
on  the  road  from  Meschid  to  Bokhara  and  Banlkh,  it  is  a  place  of  some 
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eoBMqneaos.  It  k  a  great  mart  for  honasand  cameisy  and  tliere  tie  stated 
fain  held  here,  where  may  be  had  the  choicest  animalB  from  the  breeds  in 
the  desert  It  is  at  present  nominally  subject  to  the  prince  of  Meschid. 
Toordeei  i  Jamee^  half  way  between  Heraut  and  Meschid,  is  the  capital  of 
a  weli-peopled  and  fertile  district,  and  is  famed  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Jamee,  author  of  the  poemiof  Yns8n£f  and  Znleika  (Joseph  and 
the  wife  of  Potiphar),  a  production  greatly  admired  in  the  East.  It  has 
been  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by  Roeenschweig,  and  published 
in  1824.  The  tomb  of  the  poet,  a  huge  slab  of  marble,  is  situate  in  a  large 
garden  of  pistachio  nut-trees,  near  the  fort  of  lam.  Ahengeraun  is  the  capital 
of  the  Ghorianee  district,  W.  of  Heraut.  We  have  little  doubt  in  identifying 
Ghorian  with  the  Guriane  of  Ptolemy,  though  he  places  it  between  what  he 
oils  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Margus  in  Margiana.  But  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  hia  southern  branch  of  the  Margus  is  the  river  of  Heri,  and  his 
Arias  the  river  of  Furrah ;  for  the  Etymandrus  is  not  mentioned  by  hira. 
Ghozian  is  also  named  Ahengeraun,  and  was  governed  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent Aifghaun  princes  of  the  Sooree  tribe,  according  to  Mirkhond,  who 
drew  their  descent  from  Zohauk,  one  of  the  earliest  Persian  princes,  and  so 
£uDOus  in  Oriental  romance.  It  is  farther  said  that  this  dty  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Khorasan,  and  that  there  was  in  the 
district  a  fort,  called  Chonar,  so  strong  as  never  to  have  been  taken,  but  b^ 
Solomon  the  son  of  David.  But  Mirkhond  and  Fraser,  who  has  quoted  him 
as  authority  for  his  account  of  Ghorian,  are  both  mistaken  in  taking 
Ghorian,  W.  of  Heraut,  as  the  residence  of  the  Sooree  tribe  of  Afghauns 
and  of  those  Ghorian  princes  who  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Ghiasnee.  These 
ponces  reigned  at  Ghore,  E.  of  Furrah,  in  a  mountainous  tract,  called  the 
mountains  of  Ghore,  a  branch  of  the  Psropamisan  mountains,  running  W., 
20  miles  to  the  N.  of  Furrah. 

HertmL'2  Heraut  has  always  been  a  city  of  note,  which  it  owes  to 
ita  fine  situation,  and  the  great  commerce  it  enjoys,  being  the  chief,  if  not 
the  ooiy,  channel  of  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
All  the  trade  and  produce  of  Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Bdchaura,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  even  Europe,  on  the  other, 
must  pass  through  this  city,  and  consequently  the  richest  productions  of 
all  these  countries  centre  and  are  exchanged  in  the  bazaars  of  Heraut.  Its 
exports  are  silk,  saffron,  aasafoatida,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  dried  fruits, 
and  rose-water.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  silks  of  various  &brics  and 
ec^onre,  silken  and  woollen  carpets,  celebrated  and  in  high  demand  over  all 
the  East,  for  the  beauty  of  the  patterns  and  brilliancy  and  durability  of  the 
eolonrsy  sword-blades  and  cutlery,  the  former  of  which  are  equal  to  those 
of  Meschid,  and  owe  their  excellence  to  the  same  cause,  the  transportation 
of  the  Damascene  sword-cutlers  by  Timoqr  Bek.  The  duties  on  merchan- 
dise, according  to  captain  Christie,  who  was  here  in  1810,  are  a  16th  part 
of  a  rupee  on  every  20  rupees'  worth  of  goods  sold  in  the  city,  leried  on 
the  purchaser ;  a  toll  of  two  rupees  on  every  camel's  load  of  merchandise 
that  leaves  it ;  and  taxes  are  imposed  upon  all  serais,  shops,  and  gardens ; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  which  amount  to  4^  lacs  of  Persian  rupees^ 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  principality  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  ru- 
pees, or  £125,000  sterling  annually.  Amid  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
afflicted,  and  still  continue  to  afflict  Persia,  Heraut  still  continues  to  pros- 
per, and  no  city  in  all  Persia  but  Ispabaun  can  rie  with  it  in  riches  or  po- 
pulation, as  Fraser  was  informed.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds  four 
miles  square,  according  to  Christie,  who  observes  that  in  his  approach  to  it 
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he  rode  for  four  miles  through  the  mburhs.  Its  popalatiaii,  indndiiig  the 
suburbe,  raast  be  very  great,  but  it  would  be  qaite  absord  to  state  its 
amount  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  information.  It  is  sofrounded  with 
a  lofly  mud  wall,  with  numerous  towers,  and  a  wM  ditch.  Its  population, 
which  Christie  supposes  to  be  at  least  100,000  (exclnsire  of  the  suburbs) 
includes  10,000  Afghauns,  600  HindcMM,  a  few  Jews,  the  rest  being  the 
Herautees,  or  natives  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Shah 
Rokh  Mirza,  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  Timoor,  and  of  his  sue* 
cessors,  till  it  was  taken  by  Shaibanee  Khaun,  in  1509,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  Timoor  in  Khorasan  and  Mawaralnahar.  It  then  abounded 
wilh  numerous  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  was  then  the  abode  of  science 
and  literature,  such  as  has  never  since  append  in  the  East.  During  the 
reign  of  Husseyn  Mixza  the  court  of  Heraut  was  the  most  splendid  and 
luxurious  in  Asia.  No  court  of  Europe  could  then  vie  widi  that  of  Hentut 
ia  magnificence,  or  in  the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  ^  then 
flourished  under  its  patronage,  in  the  various  ci^Nicities  of  histtmana  snd  poets, 
moralists  and  metaphysicians,  in  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the  fine  arts,  as 
Mirkhond  Khondemir,  his  son,  AH  Shir  Beg,  a  celebrated  Toorkish  poet, 
and  a  patron  of  literary  genius,  Jamee,  Sobeilee,  Binai,  and  a  great  num* 
her  of  odien,  whose  names  and  merits  have  been  preserved  by  Sultaim 
Baber  in  his  memoirs.  A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
Heraut,  as  they  stood  more  than  three  centuries  since,  is  given  by  Khon- 
demer,  himself  a  native  of  the  place,  who  has  described  a  tedious  succes- 
sion of  mosques,  colleges,  caravanseras,  palaces,  &c.  as  also  by  Baber,  in 
his  memoirs.  But  whatever  were  the  glories  of  Heraut  in  those  days, 
whether  as  a  royal  residence,  or  the  haunt  of  genius,  they  have  long  since 
departed,  and  it  is  one  amongst  many  melancholy  instances,  of  that  insta- 
bility, inseparable  from  despotism,  which  has  in  every  age  been  more  or 
less  communicated  to  the  science  and  literature  of  the  East.  On  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Shaibanee  Khaun,  at  Maron  or  Merve,  by  Shah  Ismael 
Sooffse,  in  1510,  Heraut  remained  under  the  Persian  government,  till  ibe 
period  of  the  Afjghaun  invasion,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abdallee 
or  Doorrannee  Afghauns.  It  was  recovered,  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  in 
1731,  by  Nadir  Shah.  Affcer  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  fell,  in  1749, 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  founder  of  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  Caubvl  sovereigns,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  an 
Afghaun  prince.  It  is  now  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions  of  Ahmed  Shah,  that  belongs  to  his  descendants,  and  prince  Cam- 
ran  Mirza,  the,  son  of  Mahmood  Shah,  is  the  present  ruler  of  Heraut,  and 
for  which  he  is  or  was  obliged  to  pay  the  crown  of  Persia  the  sum  of 
£6,000  of  annual  tribute.  In  1835,  Camran  having  despatched  an  army 
to  assist  the  khan  of  Toorbut-ee-Hyderee,  against  the  prince  of  Meschid, 
and  called  in  the  Tartars  of  Kyvah  to  co-operate  with  him,  his  army  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Persians,  leaving  Toorbut  in  their  possession, 
who  took  its  chief  and  put  him  to  death.  The  Tartars  of  Khy  vah,  who  had 
come  with  30,000  men  to  Heraut,  at  Camran*s  desire,  found  the  gates 
shut  against  him,  as  he  was  now  quite  side  of  this  unfortunate  business. 
Raheem  Khaun,  in  revenge,  wasted  all  the  country  round  Heraut,  carried 
off  many  of  the  unfortunate  villagers  into  captirity,  and  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus  to  Oorgunge,  his  capital.  Such  are  the  political  fluctuations  in  this 
region,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment  whether  Henut  be  in 
possession  of  Camran  or  not,  (1829).  All  we  can  say  is,  die  probability 
that  Heraut  will,  ere  long,  from  the  weakness  of  the  Persians  on  the  one 
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bud,  bmI  die  pmrar  of'  the  Uabecv,  hB  in  pootefcoion  of  the  latter*^  8er« 
raking  MaroD,  Mafaan,  aad  Morgfaanb,  are  alreadjr  in  their  poflaeaaioB,  and 
BBiy  of  the  Haamieha,  bordering  on  Baulkh  have  been  reduced  by  the 
kfaoii  of  Khooloom  and  Koondooa. 


CHAP.  IV.-SEISTAUN. 

SusTAUMy  or  SigUiaunf  is  the  ancient  Drangiana  or  Zarang^  and  received 
ki  modem  a^ipellation  from  the  Sac»,  who,  passing  the  Oxns  126  years 
before  Christ,  orerthreir  the  Gbeek  kingdom  of  Bactria.    In  ancient  times 
it  was  a  province  of  great  importance^  extent,  and  fertility,  having  Car- 
nana  Deserta  on  the  W. ;  Aria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
fiigoasy  on  the  N. ;  Aiachosia  on  the  £. ;  and  Gedroeia  on  the  S.    In  the 
diys  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  inland  tracts  in  the  whole 
Psnian  empire,  being  a  vast  hollow  space,  surrounded  by  hill§  on  all  sides, 
nd  having  a  large  \ok»  in  the  centre,  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
ttmms  that  flowed  in  every  direction  from  them,  and  particularly  of  the 
Etyssndnts.     At  present  it  is  a  province  of  small  account,  its  once  fertile 
aa&ce  bong  now,  for  the  greater  part,  a  desert.    It  is  not  easy  to  account 
fat  so  remaricable  a  change  in  a  province  once  the  granary  and  the  paradise 
of  Posifr     The  extirpation  of  its  ancient  agricultural  possesson,  the  Sa- 
nngasDs,  by  tlieir  Scythian  conquerors,  the  Sacss,  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
asthsr  race  of  shepherds,  its  devastation  by  the  ruthless  Timoor  and  his 
^kHtroying  hordes,  and  the  indolence  of  its  present  possessors,  the  Mahom« 
BMdns,  a  very  different  race  from  the  ancient  Ghubres,  may  all  have  contri« 
Intod  to  its  present  melancholy  aspect.     The  sandy  deserts  are  gaining 
Cnand  in  Peraia,  and  have  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  their  gradual  increase 
^  ndased  the  modem  Seestaun  to  less  than  one  half  the  rich  and  allu- 
^  nfl  of  Drangiana,  which  anciently  comprehended  a  space  double  that 
^  tbs  aadent  Susiana.     Every  wind  from  the  wide  and  sandy  deserts  on 
<*vy  nde,  except  on  the  N.,  where  it  has  the  elevated  highlands  of  Subz- 
*V)  the  Mong  nagous  of  Ptolemy,  brings  clouds  of  a  light  shifting  sand, 
*^h  destroys  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  and  gradually  overwhelms  the 
^'1^^roi.    Where  no  means  are  used  by  ingenuity  and  industry  to  protect 
^  soil  from  the  accumulation  of  sand, — ^where  no  endeavours  are  made  to 
pRierve  the  ancient  water-courses  from  their  destructive  influence — and 
aich  mesiis  cannot  be  expected  to  be  put  in  practice  where  there  is  no 
^Bcority  of  property,  either  for  lord  or  peasant—the  cause  will  continue  to 
9^"Bte  till  Sigistaun  itself  be  wholly  converted  into  a  desert,  and  the  lake 
^  dried  up.     Nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  this,  than  the  fact  that  the 
^  is  annoally  diminbhing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  influx  of  waters 
^"^in^i  into  it  by  the  Etymandrus  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  which  drain 
^  whole  western  slope  of  the  Afghaaistann  mountains.     Besides  these  it 
i^fes  the  waters  of  the  Furrah  Rood  from  the  N.,  another  considerable 
^^''Bam.    The  lake  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  ZooVy  or  Zurrahy  or  Zurangy ' 
^  DurroA.    In  Persian  books  it  is  called  the  sea  of  Soukh.     We  are 
^S^Mit  of  its  real  dimensions.  .  Elphinston,  from  all  the  information  he 
^^  collect,  eatimates  its  circumference  to  be  150  miles,  whilst  Kennel 
^^'^  it  in  his  map  100  miles  long  by  20  broad.    This  lake  may  be  reck- 
^  the  lowest  hollow  of  all  Eastern  Persia.     Its  water  is  brackish  and 
^y  drinkable.     In  its  centre  stands  an  insulated  hill  called  the  Kohee 
^^}  and  sometimes  the  fort  of  Rustum,  that  hero  of  Persian  romance. 
IV.  2  X 
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It  has  the  afvpeamice  of  haviiig  been  once  so,  aft  it  is  Bleep  and  lofty,  md 
snrroiinded  by  a  ditch  of  great  depth,  and  is  still  a  place  of  refiige  for  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores^    The  edges  of  the  lake  are,  to  a  ooih 
siderable  distance,  choked  with  long  rashes  and  reads*     The  shores  sko 
are  overgrown  with  the  same  sort  of  vegetation,  and  subjected  to  innnds- 
tions,  and  full,  in  consequence,  of  miry  places  and  stagnant  pools.    These 
marshes  and  thickets  are  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen,  kept  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Seistaun,  hemg  tall  and 
stent,  but  black  and  ugly,  with  long  how  and  large  Mack  eyes,  going  nearly 
naked,  and  dwelling  in  reed^huts.     Immediately  beyond  these  manhes  the 
land  produces  grain,  grass,  and  tamanaks,  as  does  the  narrow  Tslley 
through   which   flows  the  ffeknundj  and  probably   the   Yalley  of  the 
Furrah  Rood,  entering  from   the  north,   produces   the  same.     These 
are  the  only  fertile  places  now  in  Seistaun,   the  rest  being  almost  s 
desert,  yielding,  like  others  of  the  same  description,  forage  for  oamal^  and 
here  and  there  a  well  for  the  wandering  Belochees  who  tend  tfaeai.    The 
whole  extent  of  Seistaun  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  300  miles,  by  vpwarda  of 
80  of  average  breadth,  containing  a  smiiEU»  of  25,000  British  square  mike* 
It  is  full  of  ruined  cities  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Beloochiataan  bkmui- 
tains,  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Helmund,  but  which  of  these  conespondf 
to  the  Proplhaxia  and  Ariaspe  of  Ptolemy  is  impoasible  to  say.    The 
ruins  of  Dooshauk  or  Jelkdlabad  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Seistson  ei 
Zarang,  destroyed  by  Timoor,  and  these  again  are  supposed  by  D'Anriile 
and  Rennel  to  be  those  of  Proplhiuiay  and  Ariaspe  is  supposed  to  be 
Dergaspe  on  tbe  Helmund,  considerably  to  the  N.E.  of  the  former.    Bnt 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Ptolemy's  table  of  Drangiana,  which  placei 
Ariaspe  considerably  to  the  S.W.  of  Propthasia.     The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Ptolemy  was  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  this  refpM, 
and  the  two  Utter  little  better.     The  ruins  above  mentioned  cover  a  vait 
extent  of  ground,  showing  it  once  to  have  been  a  great  city.    N.W.  of 
this  are  other  large  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  named  Patukwaroon^  and  &£> 
of  Jellallabad  are  the  ruins  of  Putkoo  and  Keykobad,     On  the  faaab  of 
the  Helmund,  still  more  to  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  edifice  called 
the  Bund,  or  Dyke  of  Rustum,  destroyed  by  Timoor  in  his  march  fmni 
Seistaun  to  Best.     This  ferocious  monster,  the  whole  of  whose  active  li^^ 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  in  which  he  pretended  te 
have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith,  the  creed  of  an  impostor,  utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Seistaiai, 
all  the  inhabitants,  from  the  infant  on  the  breast  to  the  man  of  100  j^ 
old,  men,  women,  and  children,  being  massacred  'by  his  orderi;  •>  hie 
biographer  tells  us,  with  great  satisfiliction  at  the  inhuman  deed.    Tbe 
original  inhabitants  of  Seistaun  are  Taujiks,  a  mixed  breed  of  Pernao  aao 
Arabian  descent.     Of  foreign  descent  are  two  tribes  called  Skekrukee  aad 
Surhundee^  who  emigrated  from  the  Persian  Irak  to  Seistaun,  and  ift 
much  later  times  a  Beloochee  tribe  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the  east  <s 
the  country.     The  Taujiks  and  the  two  tribes  mentioned  above  >^^J^ 
semble  the  Persians,  and  have  little  remarkable  in  their  character*    Xoo 
Beloochees  were,  in  1810,  commanded  by  Khaun  Jehaun  Khaim,  an  ^ 
terprising  robber,  the  terror  of  all  caravans  and  the  vicinity.    They  f<^ 
merly  lived  in  tents,  and  subsisted^  as  most  nomadic  hordes  do,  by  p**" 
turage  and  pillage ;  but  they  have  ktely  iq>plied  themselves  with  indwOJ 
and  success  to  husbandry,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  mamien  of  the  Seie- 
tannees.    The  nominal  prince  of  all  Seistaun,  in  1810,  was  Malek  Behno** 
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KfMDice^  A  reputed  deaoeiidant  Jrom  the  ancient  Kysmuan  kings  who  raled 
af«r  Peraia,  and  produced  the  famed  CyinB  and  his  sncoessors.  Though 
this  fine  of  descent  be  at  least  yery  problematical,  Malek  believes  it 
finnly ;  he  still  assomes  the  name  of  king,  and  maintains,  <m  a  small  scale, 
an  the  state  and  form  of  roynlty.  His  authority  is,  however,  recognised 
but  ia  a  small  part  of  Seistann,  and  his  whole  force  does  not  exceed  1000 
■MB.  Hb  capital  is  Jellallabad,  before  mentioned,  containing  a  few  thou- 
mud  people,  and  which  lies  amidst  ruins  of  rast  extent*  Aik  ancestor  of 
lUs  chief,  named  Malek  Mahmood,  rose  into  great  nodoe  in  the  com- 
aenoement  of  Nandir  Shah's  career,  and  acquired  possession  of  the  gpreater 
peri  of  Khorasaa,  hut  was  at  last  defeated  and  shdn  by  orders  of  Naudir, 
idw  subsequently  reduced  the  whole  of  Seistann,  and  transfenred  its 
gofemment  to  his  brother's  son,  Solimaun,  who  was  chief  in  the  time  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  submitted  to  him, 
aod  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Seistaunees  used  to  pay  a 
ihl^  tribute  to  the  successors  of  Achmed,  and  furnished  him  wi^  a  con- 
lingettt  of  troops ;  and  the  present  prince  of  Heraut,  the  only  one  of  the 
race  of  Achmed  who  has  retained  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  is  married 
lo  a  daughter  of  Malek  Mahmood,  the  present  nominal  chief  of  Seistann. 

IL  AFOHAMISTAUN  PROPER* 

Hating  described  the  kingdom,  of  Heraut  and  prindpaiity  of  Seistann  as 
snee  inlegnd  parts  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  Afghanistaun  Proper  will 
now  engage  our  attention. 

Bomdariet  and  Exlenl."]  This  is  a  large  and  extensire  portion  of  very 
inegnkr  form,  bounded  by  Beloochistaun  on  the  S.,  by  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
by  the  Hindookoosh,  and  by  the  Paropamiaan  mountains  on  the  W.,  whilst 
its  S.W.  angle  is  bounded  by  Seistann  on  the  S.,  and  Heraut  on  the  N., 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  desert  of  Kermaun.  From  long.  69"  E.  and  35"* 
N.,  its  boundary  runs  &W.  to  long.  68*  £.  and  83**  N.,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
someirliat  waving  direction  alongst  the  southern  limit  of  the  Baropamisan 
■piand  to  63"*  E.  long.»  and  SS**  N.  lat.,  fiom  thence  it  runs  N.W.  to  62* 
hag,  &  and  34**  N.,  from  thence  it  runs  due  W«  N.  of  the  source  of  the 
Fnirah  Rood,  to  61'  long.  £.  and  34**  N.  lat.,  forming  in  this  small  angle 
the  dividing-line  between  the  streams  that  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Zurrah, 
vid  the  principality  of  Heraut.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  in  the 
flsstem  part  where  its  breadth  occupies  6  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the 
29th  to  the  35th  degree,  and  upwards.  Towards  the  W.  its  breadth  does 
sot  exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  greatest  extent  E.  and  W.  is  12 
degrees,  or  from  61  to  73,  but  in  the  N.E.  part  it  does  not  exceed  4 
degrees  beyond  the  parallel  of  Caubul.  Its  form  is  so  ineguUur  «b  to  be 
rsdncible  to  no  determinate  figure,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  calculating 
die  amount  of  its  snrfiace  in  square  miles.  Balbi  has  calculated  it  at 
229,000  square  miles,  but  in  this  he  included  Seistann  on  the  W.,  and 
Mooltaun  on  the  E.  of  the  Indus,  and  the  provinces  of  Baulk  and  Badak* 
•hann.  So  that  if  these  be  excluded,  the  total  superfides  will  not  exceed 
150^000  square  miles. 


CHAP.  I.--NAMB-H1STORT  AND  DIVISION^' 

The  modem  iqppelktion  Afghatmisiaun  is  Peisian,  signifying,  *  the  country 
sf  the  Afgbanns,'  and  is  known  to  the  natives  only  through  that  medium. 
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Bat  whence  the  Peman  tenns  ^ghoMn  and  Afgkaunuiaun  tie  derived  note 
can  tell.     The  Datives  call  their  own  nation  Pooihtoon^  and  in  the  plant 
Pooihtmnehn   Hence  their  language  is  called  the  Pooiktoo.   Yet,  acoordi^ 
to  Mr  Elphinston  himself,  the  Afghanns  claim  kindred  with  the  Jewi^ 
and  say  tint  they  are  descended  from  one  Afghann,  the  grandson  of  SanL 
It  wonld  appear  from  this,  that  if  they  acknowledge  one  Afghann  as  tfao 
common  aacestor  of  their  nation,  they  mnst  call  themselres  A%ha]iiu  m 
well  as  Pooshtoons.     Bat  whatever  he  the  origin  of  the  name  Afyhaiwity 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ancient  history  nor  geogn^hy.     No  true  of  it 
appears  in  the  books  of  the  Ghubres,  or  even  in  those  idle  legends  of  ihs 
earliest  Mossolmaon  historians  of  Persia,  ^o  hare  been  ridicaloaslf  di|^ 
nified  with  the  name.     Mr  Elphinston  denies  that  the  Pooshtoo  langnage^ 
as  asserted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  has  any  affinity  with  any  of  the  Hebrew 
dialects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  that  langnage,  that  it  abounds  more  in  ChaldsisDH 
than  any  other  langnage  of  Hindoostann  or  Persia.     It  is  clear,  howefer, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Afghanns  inhabited  the  monntains  of  Ghor^ 
and  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  those  Mardi  who  occasioned  rack 
trouble  to  Antiochus  in  his  Bactrian  war,  Mardi  being  an  ancient  Perata 
generic  name  for  mountaineers.     According  to  Hanway  they  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  E.  of  Herant  in  the  7th  century,  the  very 
tract  inhabited  by  the  Mardi  of  Pliny.     They  seem  also  to  hire  eirly 
possessed  the  monntains  of  Solimann,  or  the   southern   moantuos  of 
A%hanniBtaua.   In  the  9th  century  they  are  said  by  Ferishta  to  have  ben 
established  in  the  north-eastern  monntains  of  this  region,  and  the  greitsr 
part  of  them  were  nonunally  subjects  of  the  Sammanean  dynasty.   At  the 
commencement  of  the  Ghiznean  dynasty  under  Mahmood,  they  funiiehed 
a  large  part  of  his  army,  and  that  of  his  successors.     As  the  Pooifatoo 
name  for  a  mountain  is  Ghnr,  this  may  perhaps  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
CrhoTy  or  Ghore,  or  Ganr,  a  name  generally  applied  to  the  PutypamieiB 
mountains  in  general,  and  to  many  places  in  particular  in  this  region.  Ute 
Sooree  tribe  of  A^hauns  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Ghore  E.  of  Fnnih, 
and  their  principal  cities  were  Ghore,  Feroozeoh,  and  Baumeeann.    Tbii 
A%haun  principality  overthrew  in  the  12th  century  that  of  Ghiznee,  sad 
established  a  powwfol  empire  over  all  eastern  Persia,  Banlkh,  Bsdsk- 
shann,  and  India.    But  of  this  they  were  soon  stripped  by  the  Kowartf- 
mian  princes,  thdr  Indian  dominions  excepted.  We  hear  no  more  of  then 
^till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  when  they  are  noticed  by  his  flattenngbio- 
gn^her,  Sfaerefeddin,  under  the  name  of  Onganes,  and  were  then  io(»' 
pendent,  and  continued  so,  dll  they  were  partially  subdued  by  Snlttas 
Baber  and  his  successors,  who  having  firmly  established  themselvee  ea 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  plains  of  Afgaunistaun  were  divided  hotiwej 
these  sovereigns  and  those  of  Persia,  but  the  mountaineers  still  retaios^ 
their  independence.     In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centary  the  Gbujt^ 
tribe  of  Afghanns  founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Perns,  *^^ 
tended  westwards  to  the  limits  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,   rvt 
only  of  Alghaunistaun,  bowevery  acknowledged  their  dominion.  ^^ 
overthrew  this  dynasty,  and  annexed  all  Afghaumstaun  to  Persia,  and  eooa 
after  his  death,  the  Doorranee  dynasty  of  Afghanns  was  founded,  which  tf 
dissolved. 


Dtewiofii.]  The  Afghann  monarchy  being  dissolved,  and  ^^^f^^^ 
staun  Proper  being  the  preeent  subject  of  discussion,  it  i>  '^^^rvZ, 
say  what  are  its  present  political  divisions,  the  whole  being  pareeUaa  oai 
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imatig  the  mnnerous  sons  of  Futteh  Kbaun,  late  vizier  to  Shah  Mafa- 
Bood,  the  last  of  the  race  who  had  any  political  power  in  this  extensive 
RgioD.  These  sons  hare  heea  continually  at  yariance  with  each  other 
abee  dmt  event.  In  1809  the  Afgfaann  monarchy  comprehended  the 
feBowiflg  divisions :  HerautySeistaun,  Furmk,  Seahbundy  Qhoraut^  Bau^ 
wKOMHy  BauUth,  Of  these  the  two  first  have  been  described  already. 
Fwnh  still  remains  as  a  part  of  Afghannistann  being  within  its  natural 
fiiuti.  The  other  three  were  in  the  Paropamisan  country,  to  which  the 
Eeanaks  and  Hazanrehs  were  subjected,  who  have  also  been  described. 
Bnlkh  belongs  at  present  to  the  Khaun  of  Khoondooz,  an  Usbec  chief. 
Leii,  Sinde,  Mooltaun,  Bahawulpore  Chuch,  Hazanreh,  Dmmtour,  Tur- 
nnl,  Packholee,  the  Bumbas  and  Cukkas,  and  Cashmere— all  these, 
\m%  on  and  to  the  £.  of  the  Indus,  belong  now  to  the  ameers  of  Sinde  and 
fiinjset  Sing,  chief  of  Lahore,  Drumtour  excepted,  which  still  belongs  to 
A^hsnaistaun,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Jadoons.  The  remaining  divisions 
comprehended  AfghaimiBtaun  Proper,  Furrsh,  Subzwar,  Candahar,  Ghiz- 
Ke,  Canbul,  Gboorebund,  Jellallabad,  Peshawer,  Lumghaun,  Dera  Ismael 
Kbnm,  Dera  Ghazee  Khaun,  Bungnshaut,  Sanfees,  and  Tagou,  Damaun, 
Knddeh,  Chuchansoor,  and  Kishkee  Gundomee,  near  Seistaun,  Araur- 
^Rfdt,  and  Pooshtee  Koh.  All  these  were  governed  by  haldms  and 
lUan :  the  former  resident  governors,  removable  at  pleasure  ;  the  latter 
coilectofs  of  the  revenue  from  the  wandering  tribes.  This  is  all  that  can 
It  lament  be  said  of  its  political  divisions.  But  Afghaunistann,  physi- 
criljr  eoDsidered,  is  divided  into  eastern  and  western,  being  divided  by  a 
gnat  mountain  range  running  N.  and  S.,  which  parts  all  the  streams  that 
ma  to  the  Indus,  fi>om  those  that  flow  to  the  desert  and  the  lake  of  Zur- 
nh:  Candfdiar,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  being  the  chief  cities  of  the  western  ; 
^^■■a^  Caubnl,  Pbhawer,  of  the  eastern  division. 


CHAP.  II.—FHYSICAL  PEATUREa 

In  predominant  aspect  is  farregnlarity  of  surface,  being  composed  of  lofty 
"mains,  elevated  uplands,  rugged,  deep,  and  narrow  valleys,  extensive 
Pw,  and  every  variety  of  aurface  that  can  he  imaged  ;  so  diversified 
^^^  that  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  describe  them.  The  rich 
^  fertile  plains  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
^^"ubhar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  which  is  called  the  Gurmseer,  or 
H  te  region ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  region  is  mountainous.     Nature, 

*  lUs  country  as  in  Switzerland,  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts,— 
■e  icy  climate  of  the  poles  alternating  with  the  heat  of  the  equator.  The 
^^  and  cold  districts,  says  sultaim  Baber,  when  describing  Caubul  or 
^*"tl>-eaBtem  Afghaunistann,  are  close  by  each  other.  Tou  may,  in  a  sin- 
8*  <l>y  in  Caubul,  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls,  and  in  the  space 
^  two  astronomical  hours  reach  a  place  where  it  always  lies.  In  fine,  it 
l"^^  up  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  hills  of  moderate 
211^  and  easy  ascent,  rich  plains,  and  stately  forests,  and  these  enlivened 
'7  ttmimerable  streams  of  water.  But  Southern  Afghaunbtaun  is  not  near 
*^pkttmg  a  country  as  the  Northern.     The  southern  hills,  says  Baber, 

*  thofe  of  Kwqeh  Ismail,  Damaun,  and  Dukkee,  have  all  a  uniformity  of 
"peet,  being  very  low,  with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree,  and 
vjndi  are  an  ugly  and  worthless  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  moun- 
^.va  worthy  of  the  men :  as  the  proverb  aays,  *  a  narrow  place  is 
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Jarge  to  the  narrow-iiuiided.'  There  are  peiliapft  scarcely  in  ik^  wbole 
world  such  dismal  looking  hill-countries  as  these.  These  hilla,  so  <!&• 
scribed,  are  between  the  range  of  Solimann  and  the  Indies. 

Mountains.^  These  are  the  Hindookhoosh,  running  £.  and  W.» 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanmstaun,— «nd  those  called  the 
Afghaunistann  mountains,  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  running 
N.  and  S.,  from  which  innumerable  minor  branches  extend  £.  and  W., 
intersected  by  as  many  vBlle3rs,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lateral 
chains,  the  Ghorian  mountains,  and  the  mountainous  upland  of  Snhswar 
to  the  S.  of  Heraut. 

HindookhooskJ]     Thb  is  by  far  the  loftiest  range  of  those  aboye-men- 
tioned,  being  the  western  prolongation  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hindoostaun.     So  far  as  this  chain  forms  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Afghaunistann,  the  longitudinal  extent  is  from  68**  £.  long,  to 
73'*  £.  long.;  or  from  the  snowy  peak,  so  called,  to  the  N.W.  of  Caabol, 
to  the  source  of  the  Abbaseen,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  an  extent  of  280 
B.  miles  and  upwards  in  a  direct  line.     Hindookhoosh  is  a  Persian  appella«-> 
tion,  sigmfying '  the  Indian  mountun,'  corresponding  to  the  Indian  Cancasns 
of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  One  would  infer  from  this,  that  in  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  India  extended  as  far  W.  as  the  vicinity  of  Ban* 
meeaun,  though  now  the  Indus  is  its  western  limit.   This  range  is  coTered 
with  ever-during  snows,  soaring  far  beyond  the  inferior  limit  of  constant 
congelation.     It  is  visible  to  a  vast  distance,  being  conspicuous  from  Bac* 
tria  and  the  borders  of  India,  and  seen  from  places  far  o£f  in  Tartaiy. 
Elphinston  and  his  suite,  in  their  journey  from  Dera,  Isroael  Khann,  to 
Peshawer,  first  saw  it  at  100  miles'  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  yallay 
of  Kohaut ;  and  it  wo  aid  have  been  visible  long  before,  had  not  the  view 
been  intercepted  by  the  hills  through  which  they  had  to  pass.     In  appear- 
ance, it  seemed  very  near,  and  presented  a  scene  of  unequalled  magnifi- 
cence.    The  ridges  and  hollows  of  its  sides  were  clearly  discernible ;  and 
this  distinctness,  joined  to  the  softness  and  tranquillity  which  their  distance 
gave  them,  produced  a  very  aingolar  and  pleasing  effect.  The  snowy  ridge 
is  by  no  means  of  equal  altitude,  being  in  some  places  surmounted  by 
peaks  of  great  height  and  magnitude,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  but  rising  at 
once  from  their  bases  with  amazing  boldness  and  grandeur.     Four  ranges 
of  mountains  are  seen  to  the  N.  of  Peshawer,  rising  successively  in  eleni- 
tion, — the  first  having  no  snow,  the  second  its  summits  clad  with  it,  ihe 
third  covered  with  it  half-way  down,  and  the  fourth  or  central  range  com- 
pletely clothed  in  its  snowy  mantle.     This  range  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hindookhoosh  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  in  77°  E-long. 
Beyond  this  it  is  called  the  ffeenuUlehy  or  Himalaya  ;  but  it  is,  in  fM^ 
the  same  range  continued  £.  as  far  as  Yunnan  in  China,—- 4he  greatest  and 
.  grandest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.     The  stupendous  altitude  of  this 
range,  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  lofty  summits,  the  variooa  nar 
tions  by  whom  it  is  seen,  and  who  seem  to  be  brought  together  by  this 
common  object,  and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  solitude  which  leig^ 
amidst  its  eternal  snows,  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  ine&ble  ad- 
miration and  astonishment— such  as  language  utterly  fails  in  attempting  to 
express.     The  height  of  several  of  its  peaks,  as  td&en  by  lient.  Manrt- 
ney,  showed  an  altitude  of  I*  SC  at  100  miles'  distance,  which  gives  an 
elevation  of  20,493  feet  above  the  plain,  an  altitude  suipassing  that  of 
Chimborazo,    believed  till  recently  to  be    the   highest  of  the  Andesy 
the  plain  of  Peshawer  being  at  least  1500  feet  above  tl|e  kvel  9/  ths 
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0d  <Mi  the  nmge  itiwlf,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  snow  had  Buffered  no 
dimiiiiition,  thoagh  in  the  plain  of  Peshawer  the  thermometer  stood  at  11 3* 
of  Fahrenheit.     The  range  towards  its  summit  is  perfectly  bare  of  rer- 
dure,  bnt  its  base  is  well-wooded,  while  the  peaks  appear  excessively  rag- 
ged.   Beside  the  passes  already  described  in  onr  account  of  the  Piu-opa- 
ottan  oomtry  in  Uie  district  of  Ghorebund,  there  are  other  four  passes  to 
the  £.  of  Ghorebund,  which  lead  into  Afghaunistaun  Proper,  over  the  Hin- 
dooidioQsb,  from  the  district  of  Anderaub  in  Eastern  Bactria.  The  first  is 
the  pass  of  Perwan,  which  leads  over  to  Charmaghzar.    Between  Perwan 
sad  the  Hindookhoosh  are  seven  minor  passes,  called  ^  the  seven  younglings/ 
These  gradually  resoWe  into  two,  which  in  their  turn  unite  at  the  foot  of  the 
BMin  pass  to  Anderaub.     £.  of  this  is  the  pass  of  Bazaraky  or  Barendi 
hading  from  Seifabad  direct  to  Charmaghzar.     E.  of  this  again  is  the 
pssB  of  2W,  (the  Ttc/Ze  of  Sherefeddin)  or  the  long  pass,  because  it  is  a 
orcnitous  road.     The  most  eastern  is  the  pass  of  Kerindahj  or  Kkewak, 
at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of  Punjshir.  All  these  three  passes  are  in  the  valley 
9i  Pnojahir,  and  that  of  Tool  is  the  best.    The  pass  of  Perwan  is  the  worst 
of  the  four,  and  very  difficult.     The  pass  of  Khetvaky  or  Kurindah,  is  the 
Eawmcky  or  Caouc,  of  Sherefeddin,  in  Kaufeeristaun.     But  Timoor,  after 
luseipodition  against  the  Siapooshes,  or  '  black  vests,'  did  not  enter  the  head 
of  the  Punjshir  valley  by  Khewak,  but  marched  from  it  to  Tool,  taking 
it  as  the  best,  though  longest  road.     Baber  entered  Afghaunistaun,  or  ra- 
ther Canbuly  by  the  Ghorebund  valley,  through  the  pass  of   Kipcbak, 
hoBi  the  N.W.     There  is  another  pass  mentioned  by  Elpbinston,  leading 
ij^  the  valley  of  Punjcorah,  and  over  the  range  at  the  head  of  the  river  of 
that  aame  into  Khauskhur.     By  this  pass  a  chief  of  the  Euzufzies  crossed 
disaoowy  mountains  with  difficulty,  and  conquered  one  of  the  Kaushkur 
Idnana,  and  took  his  capital,  but  was  unable  to  retain  his  conquest,  on 
aceooat  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  his  own  tribe  across  the 
lange.    From  the  head  of  the  Punjshir  valley,  in  35*  i(y  and  70"  E.  long, 
the  Hindookhoosh  takes  a  deep  S.E.  bend  for  80  miles,  to  where  the 
Khanshkhaur  river  pierces  the  range  in  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Cau- 
M  river.     From  this  point  it  again  takes  as  deep  a  bend  for  140  miles  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  as  £00"  as  the  sources  of  the  Sbeesha,  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
'Hitnkaan  Mutkaunee,  in  35°  35'  N.  lat.,  from  which  it  runs  a  straight 
eoofse  to  where  the  Indus  runs  through  the  range,  S.W.  to  Attock  ;  so 
that  the  Hindookhoosh,  including  its  windings,  forms,  for  350  miles,  the 
aorth  frontier  of  Afghaunistaun.     From  this  range  many  inferior  ridges 
deicend  towards  the  centre  of  the   Caubul  valley,  decreasing  in  altitude 
proportioned  to  their  distance  from  it.     The  tops  of  the  highest  are  bare, 
but  their  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  ridges,  are  well-wooded. 
Thoagh  three  lower  ranges  only  are  distinguishable  when  seen  from  the  plain 
of  Peshawer,  many  more  are  probably  passed  before  reaching  the  snowy 
laiige.     There  is  a  plain  between  the  first  and  second  ranges ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  higher  and  narrower  valleys  separate  the  more  elevated  ridges 
till  the  increasing  roughness  of  the  country  renders  them  scarcely  observ- 
able, and  thus  the  distinction  is  finally  lost  amid  a  confused  mass  of  moun* 
taiu.     Three  lateral  ranges  project  from  the  great  range  at  right  angles  to 
dw  inferior  ridges.     The  most  eastern  is  close  to  the  Indns,  and  ends  in  a 
potnt  opposite  Torbaila.     The  next,  called  the  ridge  of  Ailum,  is  of  con- 
■iderable  height  and  breadth,  and  is  divided  from  the  former  by  the  valley 
ef  Boonere.     The  third  range  is  divided  from  that  of  Ailum  by  the  val- 
ley of  Sewad,  mto  which  another  vaUey  from  the  N.W.,  called  Punjcorah, 
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opens*     This  m<Mt  western  branch  is  much  broadtf  thta  the  two  fDntter, 
and  extends  so  £v  S.  as  to  join  the  roots  of  the  Snffeed  Koh,  or  <  the  white 
mountain/  across  the  Caabul  riyer.     Tliough  not  high,  it  is  steep  and 
lagged,  and  covered  with  pines.  Between  it  and  the  soathem  projectioa  of 
the  Hindookhoosh  is  the  low  and  hot  plain  of  Bijore.     In  the  district  of 
Sewad  the  snow  covers  the  hills  four  months  annually.  Their  snmmita  faave 
but  few  trees,  but  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  wild  olives ;  lower  down  are  many  little  valleys,  well  and  beautifally 
watered,  and  enjoying  a  delicious  climate.     Their  sides  are  adorned  wri^ 
a  variety  of  European  fruits  and  flowers,  growing  wild  in  the  utmost 
profusion  and  perfection.     Many  beautiful  kinds  of  ferns  and  MnnilffiT 
plants  are  produced  on  the  hills,  with  several  elegant  ahrabs ;  even  the 
very  rocks  are  beautified  by  the  rich  rerdure  of  the  mosses  which  coFer 
them.     The  plain  of  Sewad,  watered  by  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
yields  two  crops  of  grain  annually,  of  most  kinds, — ^besides  abnndanoe  oi 
mulberry-trees,  planes,  and  various  species  of  fruit-trees.     Hie  Boonere 
hills  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Sewad :  like  them,  they  endoae  msay 
small  valleys,  all  opening  on  a  great  one,  running  S.£.  and  wat»ed  by 
the  Burrindoo.     These   are  narrower  and  worse-watered  than  those  <yf 
Sewad,  and  consequently  less  fertile.     Tlie  valley  of  Bijore  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.     The  subalpine  tract 
is  narrow  and  rugged  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  particularly  at  ^e  snowy 
peak  of  Coond,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  the  angular  curve,  and 
which  descends  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  of  Jellallabad.     Beyond  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  carve,  the  subalpine  region  resumes  its  extent  and 
character,  forming  the  Kohistaun  or  highlands  of  Caubul,  well-watered, 
and  even  still  more  delightful  than  Sewad  itself.     All  these  northern  or 
lateral  valleys  open  on  the  south  into  the  long  valley  of  the   Canbnl 
river,  which  separates  the  subalpine  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo- 
khoosh from  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  and  seems  to  be  a  breach  in  a 
continued  chain,  once  formed  by  these  mountains,  of  more  than  200  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  25  miles.     To  the  S.W.  of 
Bijore  is  the  valley  of  Coonner,  through  which  runs  the  Khaushkur  to 
join  that  of  CaubuL     The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  hot,  but  the  upper 
part  terminates  in  long  glens,  many  of  them  pointing  N.W.  to  the  snowy 
peak  of  Coond.     West  of  the  Coonner  valley  is  that  of  Mundroor,  where 
the  river  of  Alingaur  joins  the  Caubul  river.     At  the  head  of  this  valley 
two  others  join,  and  form  a  figure  like  the  letter  Y — the  eastern  one  called 
Alingaur,  and  the  western  Alishung.     Each  of  these  runs  for  about  20 
miles  into  the  mountains.     These  valle3r8,  with  the  plain  of  Jellallabad, 
form  what  is  called  the  Lumghanate,    Successively  W.  of  this  are  the  val- 
leys of  Oosbeen  and  Tugow ;  the  latter  is  a  longer  valley  than  any  of  those 
yet  mentioned.     All  the  mouths  of  these  valleys  rise  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Caabul  river  westward ;  but  those  of  Ooebeen 
and  Tugow  are  rery  sensibly  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  have  the  climate 
of  Caubul.     W«  of  these  is  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  comprehending 
the  valleys  of  Nijrow,  Punjsheer  Ghorebund,  with  the  minor  valleys  which 
open  into  them,  as  Sunjeer,  between  Nijrow  and  Punjsheer,  Doomanmeh 
and  Sauleh  Auleng,  between  Punjsheer  and  Ghorebund.     S.  of  theae 
is  the  Koh  Damaun,  or  skirt  of  the  mountains,  or  small  fertile  plains 
alongst  the  foot  of  the  subalpine  region.     From  the  level  of  the  Caubul 
river  valley  to  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  the  subalpine 
region  is  from  70  to  100  and  120  miles  of  breadth,  and  io  Some  places 
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Ibh^  m  Ae  Am  domtes  more  or  less  from  a  direct  tine.  Tde  snovv 
peOe  of  HindooklMKwh  80  British  milaa  N.  W.  of  Csnbiil  is  stated  by 
Bpbavttm's  iaformatioii  to  be  the  western  tenmnatioD,  as  no  line  of  per- 
pstoal  snow  can  be  traced  farther  W.  Bat,  in  Frasei^s  apfpendix  of  routes, 
Ae  mowy  range  most  extend  40  miles  further  W.,  as  it  is  there  stated, 
tfast  ia  the  range  between  Banmeeaon  and  Saorbeghy  the  passes  are  bad, 
the  iiilh  covered  generally  with  snow,  and  the  roi^  impassable  in  winter 
kt  caravans*  In  Elphinston's  appendix,  it  is  stated,  that  by  the  rente 
from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  no  snowy  monutains  are  crossed,  but  only  hills 
bcsriag  snow  4  months  annually ;  and  that  this  route  crosses  the  range 
«aly  50  miles  to  ihe  W.  of  the  Hindookhoosh  peak.  But,  on  looking  his 
msp,  the  route  fi-om  Candahar  to  Banlkh  crdsses  the  nmge  more  than  100 
autei  to  the  W.  of  that  point,  and  70  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  pass  of  Bau- 
BMSsun,  mentioned  in  Fraser's  appendix  of  routes.  We  therefore  think 
Ast  the  snowy  range  does  not  terminate  at  that  peak,  but  at  a  point  to  the 
W.  of  the  Baumeeann  pass ;  but  how  far,  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of 
inther  and  better  information,  to  say. 

Eangc  of  SoUmauHy  4^.]    Whilst  the  range  of  the  Hindookhoosh  may 
be  mid  to  belong  as  mndi  to  Toorkistaun  and  Tartary  as  to  Afghannistaun, 
the  nnga  now  to  be  described,  and  those  connected  with  it,  belong  wholly 
ID  it.    To  the  S.  of  the  Caubul  river,  the  country  is  equally  mountainous 
a  on  the  N.    Amongst  these,  the  Suffeed  Koh  or  Speenghur,  stands  pre- 
cBunent,  as  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Afghannistaun  mountains.     It  is  sepa- 
nled  from  the  snowy  peak  of  Coond,  the  south  point  of  the  angle  formed 
hy  the  deep  bend  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  by  the  Caubul  river  only,  from 
wUdi  it  nsee  with  a  very  steep  acclivity.    It  is  here  that  the  great  mass 
of  mofmtainoQS  country  to  the  6.  may  be  said  to  commence ;  and  the 
whole,  induding  Afghannistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Lus,  may  be  considered 
as  an  enonnoiis  lateral  range  thrown  off  fr^m  the  Hindookhoosh, — ^the 
weBtem  prolongation  of  the  sublime  HimaUiya,  in  71"  £.  long,  and  34"* 
30^  N.  kti,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  only  intervening,  and 
eitendmg  S.  and  S.W.  full  700  B.  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to  capes  Urboo 
nd  Mouse,  in  N.  lat.  25'  and  £•  long.  67%  55  miles  N.W.  of  the  mouth 
sf  the  Indus.    The  Afghannistaun  division  of  this  mass  extends  to  SO*  40^ 
K.  hL;   and  the  Brahooick,  or  Beloochistaun  division,  extends   frem 
thence  to  ^  coast.     Its  breadth  is  great,  proportioned  to  its  length :  far 
emediog  that  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Allegbanies,  or  Andes,  the  direct 
bisadth  of  which  last  is  not  above  120  miles  between  the  opposite  bases." 
But  in  the  mass  now  imder  consideration,  its  general  breadth  is  frem  200 
ts  240  B.  miles  direct,  and  in  one  place  only  180  miles.     Of  this  mass, 
the  Soliasann  range  seems  to  be  the  east^n  crest,  whence  numerous  late- 
al  ridges  project  in  that  direction ;  but  we  have  not  information  sufficient  to 
sttUe  ofl  to  speak  with  precision  on  this  point.  The  ranges  are  so  numerous 
asd  so  intersected  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  principal 
cnst  of  this  mountainous  region*    Between  Peshawer  and  the  Suffeed 
Koh,  a  distance  of  76  miles  S.S.W.,  4  ranges  of  mountains  are  seen  to  rise 

*  In  the  OMe  of  tht  Aodea,  there  is,  however,  oqe  exception,  where  the  great  chaia 
#ndes  itielf  Into  two  longitadinal  ranges  running  parallel  to  each  other  for  S  deg.  and 
safefMing  hctwsMi  thorn  the  extenilTe  and  highlv  doTStad  platean  whioh  oontalna  tha 
naat  bke  of  Tltieaca.  Tho  space  thus  occnplod  oy  the  two  branches  and  great  upland 
isman  t**"*  5  deg.  directly  across  between  the  parallels  of  14o  and  W*  S.  lat.  We  have 
theaght  Is  proper  to  mention  this  exeeption,  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been  supposed 
Ibitws  were  cAther  igamrBnt  of  this  nawly-disoovered  Um^ot  had  omitted  it  fimm 
imrfrmrr  Ths  rsnge  of  the  rocky  mpontains  at  the  source  of  the  Miaaouri  is  also 
sf  gnat  breadth. 

IV.  2  Y 
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in  niceeniTe  eleifttioii  wealward  fill  they  reach  this  point.  Froai 
point  the  range  rnns  S.W,  to  the  source  of  the  Koorrnm,  where  it  Inmn- 
cbes  o£P  into  two  ranges  mnning  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E. ;  the  forasei 
alongst  the  £•  side  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee  to  30*  N.  lat^ 
panting  ail  the  sources  of  those  streams  that  descend  to  the  Helmond  and 
to  the  sandy  desert,  from  those  that  flow  £.  to  the  Indus,  as  the  Zbobe, 
the  Gomu),  the  Koomun,  and  others, — ^whilst  the  other,  called  the  Soli- 
maun  range,  passing  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the  Suffeed  Kc^,  is  pierced  hy  thm 
Koorrum,  12  miles  S.  of  Huryoob.  It  then  runs  S«  to  31*  N.  lat^  forni- 
ing  in  its  progress  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Jadrauns.  Fnm  this  h 
runs  still  S.  to  the  Gromul,  forming  a  mountain  mass,  coyered  with  {rine 
forests,  and  inhabited  by  the  wild  hilL  tribe  of  Vizerees.  Runiung  fiuther 
S.  through  the  countries  of  the  Sherannees  and  Zmurrees,  as  far  as  29* 
N.  lat.,  it  joins  the  Brahooick  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  Soii- 
mauny  range  is  near  its  commencement,  as  the  Suffeed  Koh  has  snow  all 
the  year,  but  no  other  part  of  the  range,  as  Elphinston  says,  has  snow  in 
summer.  In  the  Sheraunee  country  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Tukie  Solimaum^ 
or  <  the  throne  of  Solomon,'  and  called  in  Pooshtoo,  Cassay  Ghur^  or  '  the 
mountain  of  the  Chasas.'  Snow  lies  on  it  three  months  annually,  and  on  ths 
surrounding  mountains  for  only  two  months.  At  the  distance  of  60  milea 
from  Dera  Ismael  Khaun,  it  had  its  angle  of  altitude  at  I*  30^,  which  girea 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  12,830  feet  above  that  point,  or  13,000  feel 
above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  mission,  while  at 
Dera  Ismael  Khaun  in  the  month  of  January,  made  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  and  scale  the  peak ;  but,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  three  days,  they 
found  themselves  still  three  days'  journey  from  the  base  of  the  roonntai]i» 
and  were  informed  that  its  upper  part  was  inaccessible  from  snow,  and 
therefore  desisted  from  proceeding  fiuther.  EHphinston  supposes  the 
mountainous  tract  of  the  Zmurrees  as  high  as  most  parts  of  the  Caasay 
Ghur ;  and  it  is  distinctly  visible  from  Moohaun,  though  100  miles  dis- 
tant. Beyond  this  the  range  curves  deeply  to  the  S.W.  from  the  InduSv 
and  is  not  visible  from  Shekarpoor :  but  in  Lower  Sinde  it  again  bends  to- 
wards the  river,  and  is  visible  all  the  way  to  Tatta,  about  30  coss  distant* 
The  base  of  the  western  range  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  the  highest  land 
in  Afghaunistaun,  where  the  slope  is  to  the  £•  and  to  the  W.;  but  it  miut 
he  remarked,  that  the  eastern  declination  is  much  greater  than  the  westera^ 
the  level  of  the  great  sandy  waste  of  Seistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Mek- 
raun,  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Indus.  But  we  are  ignoraiii 
of  the  precise  elevation  of  this  western  level,  which  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  western  range,  and  the  height  of  the  range  itself ;  but  that  it  is  mach 
higher  than  the  Solimauny,  or  eastern  range,  may  be  inferred  from  Pottin- 
ger's  journal,  who  ascended  the  pass  of  the  Kohunwaut,  from  Bayla  all 
die  way  to  Kelaut :  *^  On  the  7th  of  February,  our  bags  of  water  were 
frozen  this  morning  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  our  people  would  not  Tentme 
out  before  8  a.  m.,  when  we  mounted  ;  and  after  a  very  fritiguing  march 
of  50  miles  through  a  bleak  and  desert  country,  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Soheraub,  seated  on  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  at  9  p.  m.  It  became 
so  piercing  cold  after  sunset,  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
the  camels,  which  were  nearly  exhausted  from  famine  and  toil  when  we 
got  to  the  village,  where  a  Mingulee  Brahooe  kindled  a  fire  for  us,  and 
gave  up  his  own  house  to  us,  himself  and  family  going  into  a  nei|^bour*a. 
The  mountains  on  the  £.  of  this  plain  are  exceedingly  lofty,  and  their 
summits  white  with  snow.     A  snowy  peak  also  appeared  during  the  latter 
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ftri  ti  this  dft/s  m^brcby  ivliieh  we  mibseqaently  found  to  be  upwiirds  of 
75  ffiOeB  N.  of  Kelanty  and  miut  liaye  been,  when  we  first  saw  it,  at  tbe 
■est  nodeiBte  calcolation,  150  miles  distant."  This  gires  an  eleratioil 
id  15y600  feet  abore  the  point  where  first  descried,  and  mnch  more  than 
thai  abffre  the  level  of  the  sea,  if  the  piercing  cold  which  Pottinger  and 
his  leflow-traTeUers  endued,  as  stated  above,  be  considered,  in  their  ascent 
from  Khoidar,  2T  5&  N.  lat.  to  Soheranb.  This  peak  is  the  Kohee  Tehi- 
Mkttnty  or  '  the  monntain  of  40  bodies,'  supposed  to  be  those  of  so  many 
samtSy  whom  Mohammed  left  among  the  Brabooes  for  their  conversion : 
65  miles  N.£.  of  tiiis,  in  direct  distance,  is  another  peak  of  eqnal  altitude, 
csQed  Tftkkaioo  in  the  maps  of  Pottinger  and  Elphinston.  Now,  as  these 
kfty  peaks  belong  to  lateral  ridges  projecting  westward  from  the  main 
xsage  or  dividing  ridge,  it  is  condusively  evident,  taken  in  connection  with 
wii^  has  been  above  observed,  that  the  western  range  is  much  higher  than 
the  eastern,  m*  Sohnuwny  range.  On  both  sides  of  tbe  Solimanny  range 
the  slope  is  deep  and  sudden,  from  the  southern  limit  of  Afgfaaunistaun,  as 
far  N.  as  the  Gomul ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  so  on  the  east^n  side,  the 
vesleni  level  being  much  more  elevated  than  it.  To  the  N.  of  this  stream 
both  sides  of  the  range  become  intricate,  by  the  numerous  minor  hills 
prajeeted  to  the  £•  and  the  W; ;  but  the  descent  is  much  more  gradual  on 
both  aides,  the  western  especially,  where  the  high  upland  to  the  £.  of 
Ghiznee  meets  it,  which  is  perhaps  higher  than  many  parts  of  the  Soli- 
■mmy  itself  to  the  S.  of  that  points— Two  ranges  of  minor  height  run 
panliel  with  ^  Solimauny  range,  from  the  southem  borders  of  Afghaun- 
idann,  on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  as  32"  20^  N.  kt.  The  first  of  these  is 
Uglier  than  the  second  or  more  eastern,  and  between  them  is  a  rugged  but 
cahifated  country,  possessed  by  the  Sheraunees.  All  of  these  are  pierced 
by  vatteys  running  eastward,  and  sending  streams  to  the  Damaun  or  plain 
en  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Solimauny  range  is  stated  to  be  composed 
of  hard  black  rock, — ^whilst  the  next  consists  of  red  stone,  equally 
faait^ — hat  the  third  is  composed  of  friable  sandstone.  Whilst  the  sides  of 
tbe  high  range  are  covered  with  pines,  their  summits  are  aU  bare.  Those 
sf  the  second  range  are  covered  with  olives  and  other  trees ;  but  the  third 
«  lowest  range  is  entirely  bare,  but  in  the  hollows,  which  contun  some 
hnnhwood.  To  the  N.  of  Rugbzee,  in  32"  20^  N.  lat.,  a  range  runs  £• 
from  the  Solimauny  as  far  as  Pnnniallee,  steep,  craggy,  and  bare,  scarcely 
pSBsable,  but  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  breach  in  the  range.  It  ends 
m  an  abrupt  diff,  900  feet  high,  opposite  Pnnniallee.  Its  whole  length  is 
lot  above  60  miles,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  plain  of  the  In* 
im  to  the  S.  and  the  hilly  country,  which  immediately  succeeds,  to  the 
N.  Another  range,  called  the  Salt  range,  runs  S.E.  from  the  Suffeed  Koh, 
SI  %r  as  Kallabaugh  on  the  Indus,  passii^  to  the  S.  of  Teerah.  At  Kal- 
Uiaa§^  it  crosses  the  Indus  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Indus  passes 
thnrag^  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  350  yards  wide,  and  stretches  across  jmrt  of 
^  PttDJanb,  and  ends  at  Jellaulpoor,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hydas- 
pes.  It  diminishes  in  height  as  it  gets  farther  S.£.  from  the  Suffeed  Koh. 
It  is,  however,  higher  and  broader  than  the  Sunniallee  bilk.  It  abounds 
in  salt,  which  is  dug  out  in  various  places.  In  the  Punjaub  it  produces 
0  rock-salt  of  a  brownish  hue,  called  Lahore  salt.  N.  of  this  is  the  third 
in^,  running  from  the  eastern  side  of  Suffeed  Koh,  straight  £.  to  the 
lados,  and  beyond  it,  but  not  far,  as  that  river  pierces  it  at  Neelaub.  It 
■  called  the  Teerah  range,  and  the  range  of  Khybor,  because  inhabited 
hy  that  Afghaun  tribe.    It  is  a  very  lofty  range,  increasing  in  elevation 
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as  it  goes  wtistwank  to  Soffeed  Koh*    In  ReottcVs  memoir  tlits  nagii 
is  called  the  heights  of  Siiidia  Biuteh,  and  are  deacribed  as  craggy, 
steep,  and  tremendotta,  separating  the  Bnngaahate  from  the  LnmgliiiB* 
ate,  and  hanng  prett7  wide  valleys.    At  Kohaut,  near  its  eastern  extienH 
ity,  the  spow  lies  till  the  spring  is  far  advanced.;  and  even  on  the  parti 
adjacent  to  the  Indus  snow  falls  at  times.     From  the  Indna  to  SniFeod 
Koh,  this  range  mns  120  B.  miles  W.,  and  then,  piercing  the  Solimanny 
range  at  that  point  of  its  commencement,  mnii  S.  and  S^W.,  passing  to 
the  £.  of  Ghiznee,  as  far  as  30'  N.  lat.  and  67*  £.  long,  of  Greenwicli, 
where  it  joins  the  Beloochistann  monntaina.     This  range,  thus  extended, 
may  be  jnstly  considered  as  the  Montes  Feurveti  of  Ptolemy,  which  s^* 
parated  the  Indians  from  Arachosia  and  Paropamisns.    The  S.W.  ter* 
mination  of  this  range  is  called  EJinrlnkkee.     From  this  great  dividing 
range  others  are  projected  to  the  W.,  as  the  range  separating  Fiafaeea 
from  Shawl  on  the  S.    The  central  elevation  of  this  laleand  range  k  called 
Tukkatoo,  the  highest  point,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole,  being  high 
and  steep  compared  with  the  surrounding  hills.     Another  rai^,  leaving 
to  the  Sl  the  table  land  of  Kelant,  runs  N.  and  N.E.  under  the  names  of 
SpeenrTaizehi  KhiMuk^  and  Kha^  Amrauny  and  Toha  its  N.  £.  ex- 
tremity, where  it  joins  the  main  range  near  the  source  of  the  Lcnbu.    It 
is  stated  to  be  a  broad  range,  but  neither  high  nor  steep ;  hut  it  naea  in 
elevation  as  it  proceeds  N.E*,  where  snow  lies  on  it  for  three  months  an« 
nually.     As  this  range  is  called  Rogbannee  where  it  runs  to  the  N.,  and 
Amraon  Kbojeh  where  it  runs  N«£.,  the  ancient  name  Aradiona^  and  the 
modern  Arokk^e^  have  very  probably  some  connection  with  this  range, 
which  was  probably  the  north^  boundary  separating  it  from  Foropamisua. 
The  other  ranges,  which  ramify  from  the  main  range,  are  so  numcrooa 
and  so  interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  thing  like  n  dear 
description  in  words ;  and  for  further  satisfiEurtion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  maps  of  Fottinger  and  Elphinston,  where  more  will  be  commnnicnted 
by  a  single  glance  than  by  any  verbal  descriptioa.     The  district  of  Smbz" 
wauTy  or  Irfezaur^  in  the  N»W.  angle  of  Afghaunistann,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Jieraut,  is  an  elevated  upland,  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
snow  remains  five  months  annually.    These  are  a  continusbon  of  die  Fa- 
TOpamiian  mas%  which  stretch  across  that  district  into  Persian  Khorassann, 
and  are  covered  with  extensive  forests. 

Rj  V£RS.]  Though  A^haunistaun  be  a  country  of  large  dimensions,  it 
has  few  large  rivers.  Exscept  the  Indus^  its  eastern  boundary,  they  ane  all 
fordable  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  largest  partake  of  the  charao* 
ter  of  torrents,  which,  though  they  often  come  down  with  great  force,  3fei 
soon  run  off.  Their  importance  is  also  diminished  by  the  drains  which  are 
made  from  them  for  irrigatiag  the  fields.  Tlie  rivers  in  Western  Afgfaamua* 
taun  are  the.i^vrraA«roo<f,  the  EtynrnndroSf  the  Kkausk^rood^  the  Urghmn^ 
daub,  the  Tumttck^  the  Urghenaun^  and  the  Lara*  The  first  of  thoM 
streams  nses  about  75  B.  miles  S.E.  of  Heraut.  In  the  cold  season  it  is 
fr^om  50  to  ^  yards  broad,  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  imfordable  and  very 
rapid.  It  is  joined  above  Furrah  and  below  Gunne  by  a  branch  of  equal 
length  and  magnitude,  called  the  Jizia-rood.  It  falls  into  the  lake  of  Seit- 
taun  at  the  N.W.  angle,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

.  The  Btymandrus^  HindmM  or  Htlmund^  Hermund  or  HeUntnd — for 
it  goes  by  all  these  names— rises  20  miles  W«  of  Caubul  at  the  eastern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  Kohee  Baba.  It  is  composed  of  three  small  streams,  all  of 
which  meet  at  Gardundeewar,  20  miles  bdbw  their  sources.     It  mns  a 
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8LW«  and  thai  ft  W.  eoune  to  the  like  of  Setttran  of  fnD  600  B.  inilee, 
man  than  200  of  which  are  wilhm  the  FRuopuikan  moamains,  after 
which  h  enters  the  caltirated  plams  of  the  Doonnukees.  Theee,  howerer, 
are  not  of  any  great  breadth,  and  the  river  soon  enters  a  deaert  which  ex- 
tends an  ^  way  to  its  temiination  in  the  lake  of  Seistann.  Though  for- 
dM&  f(M'  most  part  of  the  year  throaghoot  the  whole  of  its  coarse,  the  rirer 
k  still  a  coneiderahle  stream.'  The  Urghundaub  rises  in  the  Haaanieh 
hflls,  80  miletf  N.E.  by  N.  of  Kandahar,  passes  within  fire  eoes  of  it  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  and  joins  the  Helmnnd  fire  coss  below  Giriahk  on  its  left  bank, 
afteracoane  of  150  miles.  The  XAofMA-rooe^  rises  at  Sakkir,  about  90  milea 
SLE.  of  Heraot,  and,  after  a  conne  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Helmnnd  al 
Koneaheen  on  its  right  bank.     It  is  larger  than  the  Urghnndaab. 

In  Eaacem  Afghaonistann  the  meet  noted  streams  are  die  river  of  Kkauth* 
Moar,  the  river  of  Caulndy  the  Abba  Seetty  the  Xioonrm,  the  Qomud^  and 
the  minor  streams  watering  the  valleys  projecting  S.  from  the  Hindoo- 
kbooah.  The  KkoMuhkhaur  river  is  a  large  strsam  which  rises  in  the  snowy 
peak  of  Pooehteekhnr,  being  separated  merely  by  an  intervening  ridge  from 
the  source  of  the  Chens  to  the'N*  From  this  point  it  runs  S.W.,  having 
two  ranges  of  lofty  snow-dad  monntains  bordering  its  conrse  all  the  way  to 
the  Hmdookhoosb.  Near  Droosb  it  receives  the  Skeeshay  a  large  stream,  from 
dw  N.E.,  and  then,  passiiM^  through  a  gap  of  the  Hindookbooeh,  it  enters 
the  district  of  Knttore,  or  Kanfireestann,  having  on  its  right  the  aonthem 
prejectioD  of  that  range,  and  on  its  left  mountains  of  great  elevation,  bat 
net  bearing  perpetual  snow,  ronning  parallel  to  it.  Havhig  passed  the 
snowy  peak  of  Coond  to  the  S.W.,  it  pierces  the  snbalpine  ranges  to  the 
S^  and  rashes  with  great  violence  into  the  valley  of  the  Canbnl  river,  which 
it  JQuiB  at  the  village  of  Kamma,  after  a  comparative  coone  of  830  B.  miles. 
The  combined  stream  of  the  Khaoshkhanr  and  river  of  Canbol  runs  100 
mike  eastward  till  it  joins  the  Indus  three  miles  above  the  fortress  of  At- 
tock  OB  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  of  Caubul  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  tfce  Gh&rebundwadPmnjshur  river  below  Chiarakar,  and  is  there  called 
the  Baran  river  in  Baber*s  memoirs.  Both  these  streams  are  very  con- 
ndoable,  the  former  conmig  fit>m  the  Hindookhoosh  peak,  N.  of  Bau- 
neeann,  and  the  latter  100  miles  E.  of  it  from  the  same  range,  the  one 
funnoig  8.E.  and  the  other  S.W.  to  their  junction.  At  Chiarakar  the 
Ghorebond  receives  the  river  of  Shihbetiooy  coming  50  miles  from  the  W. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shiber  pass.  At  Baureekaub  the  Baran,  or  combined 
Mream  of  the  Ghorebund  and  Pnnjsbnr,  receives  the  river  of  GAnnee,  a 
stream  little  inferior  to  either,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Ghiznee^ 
pasics  by  that  once  renowned  capital  of  Subnktagee  Mohammed,  and  run- 
sag  N.  and  N.E.,  receives  in  its  progress  the  little  river  of  Canbul,  a  stream 
tea  yards  broad,  and  which  runs  in  the  snowy  hill  of  Kohee  Baba.  Thia 
mall  streamlet  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole  river  as  frur  as  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Baran  at  Baureekaub,  though  iu  strict  propriety  it  should  be 
calJed  the  river  of  Ghianee.  From  this  point  of  junction  the  name  of  the 
Baran  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Caubul  river,  which  runs  eastwards  rapidly, 
being  increased  in  its  course  by  all  the  brooks  that  on  either  side  run 

*  By  some  muioaoiuitalite  •rvniglii  in  tin  Ap^eadfat  to  ElpUnston'g  Cmbnl,  the 
wVdIc  coarw  of  this  ri^er  l«  mode  only  MO  miles,  960  to  Girlshk  and  100  from  thenos 
It  tito  loke  of  Seistaam ;  when,  by  the  mop  itself,  the  direct  distance  of  the  latter  portion 
1i  at  least  S40  miles ;  and  ElpMnston,  in  his  second  edition,  does  not  appear  to  havo 
aeiksd  the  nlstake  or  observed  thsdiierepaiiey,  for  In  his  aoooant  he  mahes  the  wholo 
cowss  of  the  Helmnnd  only  400  instead  of  000  miles  as  in  his  own  map»  eoulasivo  sif 
Ha  windingi^  which  are  many  and  great 
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down  from  the  bordtring  hills,  till  it  meets  the  Khenshkiiiir  river  at  Kam* 
ma,  when  the  whole  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  KammOy  from  the  Tillage 
at  the  junction.  Brom  the  plain.of  Caubol  £.  to  the  plain  of  Jellallahad 
on  the  ri(|^t  bank  of  the  riTer,  the  country  is  called  Nemgrahaur,  or  the 
nine  riTersy  becanse  so  many  in  that  space  descend  from  the  bills  on  the  S. 
to  the  Caubnl  rirer.  On  the  N.  side,  the  rirers  of  Tugow  and  Oozbeen, 
and  the  combined  stream  of  Alishnng  and  Alingahnr  join  the  Canbnl 
above  its  junction  with  the  Khanshkanr.  Above  Nonsbehra,  the  Kamma 
receives  the  river  of  Sewad  (the  Suastus  of  Ptolemy),  a  large  stream  com- 
posed of  the  Pnnjcora  and  Lundye  streams,  the  one  coming  from  the  N.W. 
and  the  other  from  the  N.E.,  and  meeting  at  Tntookaan  Mntkannee,  where 
the  name  of  both  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Sewad.  From  the  sooroes  of  both  to 
the  junction  is  50  miles,  and  as  much  from  the  confluence  to  its  exit  in  the 
Kamma.  From  such  an  accession  of  numerous  streams — ^not  to  name  tboee 
which  come  frvm  the  Teerah  hills  on  the  S. — the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Can- 
bnl should  be  a  very  large  river ;  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  internal  com- 
munication, being  too  rapid  to  admit  of  narigation,  having  numerous  ra^da 
and  whirlpools.  At  the  valley  of  Peshawer  the  river  is  broken  into  three 
great  branches,  which  re-unite  12  miles  below  at  Dobundee,  the  moel 
northern  receiving  the  Sewad  river  two  coss  above  Hushtnuggur,  five  from 
Dobundee,  and  fifteen  miles  N.E.  of  Peshawer.'^  Opposite  Noush^m,  be- 
low the  re-union,  the  whole  river  was  400  yards  broad  in  the  middle  of  June, 
deep,  dear,  and  rapid.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Indus  are 
numerous  rocks,  and  as  both  rivers  run  with  vast  rapidity,  the  sight  and 
the  sound  produced  by  the  dashing  of  their  waters  aro  grand  and  sublime. 
A  great  accession  of  water  is  hero  made  to  the  Indus,  for,  though  it  be 
sometimes  fordable  above  the  junction,  it  is  never  so  below  it.  From  the 
source  of  the  Khaushkaur  river  to  this  point  is  above  400  miles,  and  from 
that  of  the  Ghorobund  above  SOO  miles.  The  Abba  Seen  is  a  sinall  atranm 
entering  the  Indus  at  Mullai,  on  the  right  bank,  about  100  miles  above 
Attock.  It  rises  about  1 20  miles  N.W.  of  its  mouth,  in  a  snowy  peak  of  the 
Hindookboosh,  called  Son  Chukesur.  This  stream  has  been  mistaken  by  the 
ntt^^bouiing  A%hauns  for  the  principal  stream  of  the  Indus.  From  the  N. 
side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Sbusha  rises  and  runs  W.  to  the  Khaushkaur 
river.  The  Koorrum  is  a  pretty  large  stream,  rising  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Huryoob,  E1.N.E.  of  Ghiznee,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  115 


^  £lp]iiiistoii*s  map  oontndiets  hit  deaeriptioii,  for  tbers  the  Sewad  ri^rer  eaten 
the  Kamma  bdow  Huahtnuci^,  instead  of  aboye  or  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  not  into  the 
northern  branch,  as  he  says,  out  below  the  point  where  they  all  unite  into  one  streaaa. 
In  another  place  he  makes  the  Bnrrindoo,  or  river  of  Boonere,  enter  the  Indus  at  Der- 
hend  20  miles  above  Torbaila,  whereas  his  map  makes  It  enter  the  Indus  more  than  SO 
miles  below  Torbaila,  or  40  xnlles  below  Derbend.  It  is  impossible  for  want  of  furtker 
information  to  say  whether  the  verbal  description  or  the  map  in  these  instances  be  right, 
hut  such  both  cannot  be.  Mr  Elphinston  has  candidly  acknowledged  an  error  in  his  naaa 
retpectinc  the  course  of  the  BQors  river,  which  he  makes  to  run  S.  K.  to  the  Sewna 
river,  and  to  Join  it  half  way  below  the  confluence  of  the  Fui^oora  and  Lundye  rivera. 
He  now  says  that  the  Bijore  river  joins  the  Fui^oora  river  a  march  or  two  above  Its 
Junction  with  the  Lundye  river,  so  that  it  runs  to  the  N.  E.  instead  of  to  th«i  8.  £.  «■ 
in  the  m^».  It  is  Joinal  by  the  Jonddi  or  Chindoul  river  a  march  below  Bijore  in 
its  course  to  the  Punjoora.  Rennel  also,  In  his  map,  makes  the  BQore  and  Chindoul 
rivers  faU  into  the  Punjcora  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Lundye ;  and,  indeed, 
the  foct  is  plain  irom  Baber  himself  who  tells  us  that  he  mswhed  firam  B^ere  te  its 
junction  with  the  Chindoul,  and  irom  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Byore  river  witk 
the  Punjcora.  Hushtnusgur,  though  it  lie  plainly  on  the  Sewad  river,  is  also  placed,  in 
£lphinston*s  map,  on  Um  Kamma,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  three 
branches,  and  above  the  junction  of  the  Sewad  with  the  KammA.  The  truth,  aecaas 
to  be  this,  that  Hushtnuggur  stands  on  the  Sewad  river,  which  a  few  miks  bdew 
enters  the  Kamma. 
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the  Indni  S  miles  £.S^  of  jKagalwalla.  The  bed  of  this  tti^m,  wlieii 
cronad  by  the  British  embaBsy,  in  February,  was  3^  fnrlonga  broad,  the 
atream  aUlow,  with  only  one  foot  water,  the  bed  sandy,  bat  its  deeeent 
ii  Tcry  great,  and  it  must  be  rery  rapid  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It 
was  then  at  Ha  lowest  point,  and  must  in  summer  be  a  deep  and  powerfol 
stream.  A  number  of  canals  bronght  from  it  into  the  Ecsakbail  Talley  con- 
lidenbly  diminish  its  stream  near  its  jmiction  with  the  Indus.  It  is  joined 
hj  the  Gnmbela  at  Lukkee.  The  next  stream  to  the  S.  is  the  Gomulj  a  river 
flf  much  longer  course  than  the  Koorum ;  bat  its  waters  notwithstanding 
asm  reach  the  Indus,  but  when  swelled  by  the  rains.  This  river  is  the 
Com  MuUoi  D'Anville,  Kiriq>atrick,  and  Rennel,  and  has  been  confounded 
ky  them  with  the  Koorum,  or  the  rirer  of  Bughzan  and  Bunnoo.  D'An- 
nDe  represents  this  diminutiye  stream  as  linger  than  the  Indus  or  the 
Kioma;  and  Rennel  calls  it  the  Great  River  of  Bungush^  whereas  the 
Baaguahate  is  not  watered  by  that  river  at  all,  but  by  the  Koorum,  which 
k  bat  a  small  stream  compared  to  the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Caubul.  Dif- 
iiaeDt  other  streams  to  the  S.  of  the  Gomul,  issue  from  the  mountains  at 
Zoknnee,  Deiaubund,  Chondw%  Wukwa,  all  running  through  valleys,  and 
ifap  two  latter  completely  .pierce  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  one  rising  in 
Spostaand  the  other  in  the  Moosakhail  district,  both  W.  of  that  range,  and 
bodi  reaching  the  Indus  when  swelled  with  the  rain. 

Lake  of  Aubistaudeh,'}  There  is  only  one  small  lake  in  all  Afghaun- 
ittann.  It  ia  called  Aubutaudehy  which  in  Persian  means  <  standing  wa» 
Iv,'  and  lies  to  the  S.  of  Ghiznee.  The  tract  surrounding  this  lake  forms 
a  basia,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  is  free  fr'om  hills,  moderately  fertile, 
inning  the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee.  All  the 
to  the  W.  of  the  Mummye  range,  N.  of  Guaahteh,  S.  of  Ghiz- 
aad  £•  of  Mookloor,  ran  into  this  lake,  as  the  Pottsse,  the  Jilga,  the 
Gaaihtdi,  and  others.  In  dry  weather  this  lake  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  disaMtery  but  it  is  twice  as  much  after  floods.  Its  water  is  salt.  It  ap- 
pean,  from  Baber's  description  of  it,  to  be  much  frequented  by  water- 
fipwi  of  various  kinds. 


CHAP.     nL— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

C^unateJ^  Afghaunistaun,  like  India,  is  subjected  to  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
bat  ia  a  much  less  degree,  (its  force  being  exhausted  at  no  great  distance 
limn  the  sea,)  and  is  not  at  all  perceptible  at  Candahar.  It  is,  however, 
inich  more  felt  in  the  north-eastern  part,  which  it  receives  from  the  E. 
The  countries  under  the  Hindookhoosh,  such  as  Puckholee,  Boonere,  and 
Sewad,  have  all  a  share  of  the  monsoon  rains,  which  diminish  as  they  go 
Wi,  and  at  Sewad  are  reduced  to  a  month  of  clouds,  with  occasional 
ihowera,  near  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  The  rain  which 
yis  in  winter,  and  which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according  to 
tbe  temperature  of  the  place,  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  agriculture 
than  the  S.W.  monsoon.  Except  in  the  districts  above*specified,  it  is  the 
BMst  considerable  rainy  season  in  Afghaunistaun.  Where  it  fidls  in  the  form 
sf  soow  it  is  the  most  beneficial  to  agriculture,  but  where  it  frills  as  rain  it 
ii  leas  so  than  that  of  the  spring,  the  inferior  quantity  of  the  latter  being 
■lore  than  compensated  by  the  opportuneness  of  its  frdl.  The  spring  rain 
Mk  generally  at  different  times,  for  a  fortnight  in  some  places,  and  for  a 
nonth  in  others.    Both  this  and  the  winter  rain  come,  it  is  said,  from  the 
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W.     From  the'varied  nature  of  the  tarkce  in  AigliaioitttMui«  the  dinwtB 
must  be  necesaarily  ▼ery  various ;  mnch  more  80»  than  from  the  mare  dif- 
ference of  latitude.     It  is  also  materially  affected  by  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.     Some  blow  over  snowy  mountains,  others  are  heated  in 
summer  and  rendered  cold  in  winter  by  passing  oyer  deserts,  some  places 
are  refreshed  in  summer  by  breezes  from  moister  countries,  and  some  are 
so  surrounded  by  hills  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  wind  whaterer.     In  the 
plain  of  Caubul  the  wind  in  spring  blows  incessantly  from  the  N.,  and  is 
hence  called  the  breeze  of  Perwaun,  a  town  N.  of  Caubul,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hindookhoosh.     In  the  district  of  Peshawer,  which  is  a  low  plaint 
surrounded  by  hiUs  except  on  the  £.,  the  air  is  mnch  confined  and  the  heat 
greatly  increased.    In  the  summer  of  1809,  esteemed  as  a  mild  one,  the 
thermometer,  suspended  in  a  tent  artificially  cooled,  stood  for  sereral  days 
at  112"  and  113%  which  is  as  high  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  heat,  in  the  sun,  Mr  Elpbinston  judges,  would  be  120%  and  its 
greatest  depression  in  the  course  of  the  year  25^    But  the  durstion  of  this 
heat  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  an  Indian  summer,  and  b  compensated  by  a 
much  colder  winter,  and  the  snow-dad  peaks  of  the  sublime  Hindo<i- 
khoosh  are  ever  in  sight,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  eternal  winter. 
After  the  middle  of  July  a  cold  wind  sets  in  from  the  £.,  which  prodnoes 
cool  and  cloudy  weather,  and  winter  is  reckoned  to  commence  in  the  latter 
Lalf  of  September,  and  the  succeeding  months  grow  progressively  colder 
till  February,  and  hoar  frost  frequently  covers  the  ground  to  the  middle  of 
March,  in  the  mornings.     After  that,  the  solar  heat  increases  ao  much,  as 
to  be  disagreeable  by  8  a.  m.,  and  the  weather  gets  gradually  hotter  till 
May,  when  the  rery  wind,  which  previously  tempered  the  increasing  heal^ 
becomes  itself  heated*     Western  Afghannistaun  is,  howoTer,  colder  than 
Eastern  Afghannistaun ;   as  a  proof  of  this,  the  western  winds  are  madi 
colder  than  those  from  the  east.     But  the  coldest  parts  are  thoae  imme- 
diately to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  dividing  range.     Though  Candahar  has, 
comparatively,  a  hot  climate,  and  has  no  snow  in  winter,  yet  it  gets  gra- 
dually colder  to  the  S.  N.  and  E.    In  this  last  direction,  as  we  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Tnmuk,  the  cold  increases  at  every  stage  and  the  aummer 
heat  proportionally  diminishes.    Even  at  Kelautee  GhUjee  snow  falls  <rften 
and  lasts  long,  and  the  Tumuk  is  often  frozen  so  as  to  bear  a  man,  and  yet 
it  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Tumuk  valley.     In  the  high  tract,  S.  of  that 
valley,  the  cold  is  very  great.     To  the  N.  of  Ghiznee  the  cold  gradually 
diminishes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Kohdamaun  and  Kohistaon,  N.  of  Caohal, 
where  it  again  increases,  and  that  gradually,  as  the  country  rises  towards 
the  Hindookhoosh.     Caubul  itself  being  lower  than  Ghiznee,  and  mon 
mclosed  by  hills,  is  not  so  cold  as  it.     The  cold  of  winter  is  equal  to,  and 
more  steady,  than  that  of  England ;  but  the  summer  is  much  hotter,  in  so 
much  so,  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  its  infeence 
during  that  season.     Hie  climate  may  be  generally  pronounced  dry,  and 
little  subject  to  rain,  fogs,  or  clouds.     We  know  too  little  of  the  cUmats 
to  say  precisely  what  is  its  degree  of  salubrity.     The  inliabitants  appear 
generally  stout,  active,  and  of  larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  few  of 
thoae  epidemic  diseases,  which  make  so  much  havoc  in  other  countries,  ai 
die  plague,  cholera  morbus,  and  yellow  fever,  are  known  diere.     Feven 
and  agues  are  common  in  autumn,  and  are  sometimes  felt  in  sprii^. 
Conghs,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  climate  whose  variations  are  andden 
and  frequent,  are  very  common  and  troublesome,  and  dangerous  in  winter. 
The  small-pox  carries  off  many,  and  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  aot  yH 
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mtroduoed  into  common  pnctloe.     Opbthalmia  b  a  common 


Jmmnh.'}  Lions  are  rare,  bat  tigers  and  leopards  are  nnmeroos  in 
Bsirtsni  Afglrnvnistann.  Wolves,  hysnas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares,  are 
thtmiuA.  Bears  are  very  common  in  all  the  woody  monntains.  Many 
idadi  of  deer,  indnding  the  elk,  ire  fonnd  in  ^  the  moiintaias,  but  ante- 
kfMB  are  rare,  and  confined  to  tfie  plains.  Wild  sheep  and  wild  goats  are 
in  tlie  etetemkiUa.  Poicnpines,  hedge-hogs,  mangooses,  ferrets^ 
wild  dogSy  are  nnmeron,  and  apes  are  foond  in  the  ndley  of  the 
lirer.  In  the  modntains  the  fljring-fox  is  fomid.  Caidml  was 
greit  nart  far  horses,  not  less  than  60,000  heing  annnally  bronght 
iaiD  Ais  coontry  finom  the  Usbec  Tartars.  Sheep  is  the  great  stock  of  the 
yilwil  tribes,  of  the  kind  called  in  Pernah  doamba^  Imring  tails  a  foot 
laasd,  almost  entirely  composed  of.  1st.  A  long-haired  species  of  cats, 
ofled  bo&raukMy  is  mnch  esteemed,  and  great  nnmbers  of  tins  species  are 
■himII)  eocported  to  the  neighbooring  'countries.  It  is  reniaikable  that 
irilker  etephants  nor  riiinoceroses  sre  now  to  be  fonnd  W.  of  the  Indus,  d* 
dioQgh  the  latter  eadsted  in'  Babe's  days,  and  the  former  in  those  of 
Akgaader  the  Great,  who  seems  to  have  procured  them  in  the  lower  valle3rs 
sf  Sewad  snd  Boenere,  near  the  indos.  That  both  are  not  now,  as  then, 
Is  be  Ibnnd,  seens  evidence  that  the  country  is  better  peopled  and 
man  odtifBled  dum  in  those  days.  The  feathered  tribes,  both  wihl, 
tme,  and  aqnatie,  are  numer^as.  Of  eagles  there  are  two  or  three  species, 
Sid  of  hararka  munyj  Htiibas,  cnmes,  and  storks,  aire  common,  as  are  wild 
dadBB,  geese,  swiuis,  partridges,  quails,  and  that  beautiful  b^rd  the  Greek 
piitridge^  called  in  India  the  hUMmckorey  vndjcupk  by  the  Pnaians.and 
A^hsmie.  Cuckoos  winch  are  rare,  and  magpies  which  are  unknown,  in 
ln&,  tiMnmd  in  Af  ghaomstaun,  but  neither  peaoocks  nor  panrots  exist  there. 
Of  tlie  fiptiles  of  tUs  country,  llie  snakes  are  mostly  innocent,  but  the  scor- 
pioas  of  IWiswer  are  notorious  for  their  sise  and  venom,  yet  their  bite  is 
sflldsm  or  liefer  fiital.  There  are  no  crocodiles,  but  turdes  and  tortoises 
sie  common* 

Vi^HaHon.^  Very  little  is  known  of  the  regetadon.  The  best  account 
we  have  is  from  Baber  himself,  who  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  it,  but  it 
■wt  be  femembersd,  that  though  a  florist  he.  was  no  botanist,  and  Mr 
%hinstoa  was  no  fhrther  W.  than  Peshawar.  .  Bodi  he  and  Baber  agree 
ia  ihor  admirfttidn  of  the  beaaiifiil  plain  ol  Peshswer,  covered  with  a  va- 
iM  profaaioa  of  the  richest  vegetation.  The  orchards  scaSterod  over  the 
sMMry,  eontain  a  profusion  of  plum,  apple,  peach,  peior,  qainoe,  and  pome- 
gnaate-trees,  whidi  display  a  variety  and  brilliancy  of  blossom,  seldom 
efaalled,  and  never  excelled,  whilst  the  uncultivated  parts  present  a  thick 
dMie  soil,  never  equalled  but  in  some  parts  of  Enghind.  This  rich  plain 
ii  abb  plentifnlly  irrigated  by  water-coursefr  and  canals.  Never  was  a 
^peVaaya  Elphiuston,  of  the  same  extent  better  peopled.  The  bearings  of 
SS^^^fllBges  were  taken  from  one  height,  all  within  the  compass  of  four 
onk^  aU  latrge,  neat,  clean,  and  set  off  with  trees.  Every  stream,  how- 
ew  small,  iMd  a  little  bridge  of  masonry,  ornamented  with  a  small  tower 
St  each  end.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  on  the  plain  were  mulberries 
sr  olher  tinees.  Several  {Hcturesque  groups  of  trees  adorn  the  plain,  and 
ittnaridcs  here  grow  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  Baber  praises  die  anemo- 
dn  Had  odier  wild  flowers  that  ornament  the  meadows  of  Peshawar :  £1- 
plsBSton,  on  the  contrary,  saw  none  of  these,  but  says  that  the  want  of 
disse  was  ftdly  compensated,  in  his  eyes,  by  die  profbsian  of  dandelions 
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and  other  weeds  so  common  in  England.  Roses  are  abundant.  Engftafc 
flowers  are  fonnd  in  tbe  gardens  of  Peshawer ;  but  the  gmrdois  of  Canbnl 
are  the  boast  of  the  Afgfaauns.  The  fraits,  both  of  cold  and  bot  climates, 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Caubni.  Those  of  the  cold  districts  are  grapes, 
pomegranates,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  jujubes,  damsons,  almonds, 
and  walnuts,  all  in  great  abunibiiice.  The  cheny-^trees  were  introdnoed 
hj  Baber  himself  from  India,  and  now  thrive  well.  The  fruits  of  tbe  hot 
climates  are  oranges,  citrons,  amlnks,  and  sugar-cane.  The  wines  of  Dereh- 
Nur  are  famous  over  all  the  Lumghanate,  and  are  of  two  lands,  yellow 
and  red.  The  grapes  of  Ghiznee  are  superior  to  those  of  Canbnl,  and  its 
melons  more  abundant.  Madder  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  in  this 
district,  and  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  On  the  slopes  of  the  I£ndoo- 
khoosh  are  many  forests  of  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  mastic  The  pistachio- 
tree  grows  wild  in  the  Hindokohoosh.  Amongst  the  mountain-pines  the 
Jelgoazeh  is  remarkable  for  cones  larger  than  artichokes,  which  ocmtain  seeds 
resembling  pistachio-nuts.  To  the  S.  of  Ghiznee  the  country  is  destitute  of 
wood,  but  in  the  plain  of  Shilgur  many  planes  and  poplars  are  planted  for 
the  sake  of  the  timber,  the  want  of  which  u  felt  over  all  this  region. 

MinendogyJ]  Little  is  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  Afj^iannistann. 
Gold  is  fonnd  in  the  streams  that  flow  firom  the  Hindookhoosh.  The 
iMe  of  vegetable  gold  found  in  the  country  of  the  Yusufsyes  arises  from 
the  particles  of  gold  washed  into  the  fields  when  those  streams  are  in  flood. 
Baber  says  that  there  are  mines  of  silver  and  kzulite  in  tbe  hills  of  Ghor- 
bund.  The  former  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  country  of  the  Kan- 
feers,  in  the  upper  ridges  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  whole  clifls  of  lazn- 
lite  overhang  the  river  of  Kaushkaur,  between  Chitraul  and  the  Yusuizye 
country.  Mines  of  lead  and  antimony  mixed  occur  in  the  country  of 
the  Afridees,  and  in  that  of  the  Hazaurehs,  of  lead  in  Upper  Bnngnsh, 
and  in  the  districts  of  the  Zmurrees  and  the  Kaukers.  Iron  is  aboBdant 
among  the  Vizeerees,  in  the  district  of  Bijore,  and  the  adjoining  hills,  when 
are  also  indications  of  copper.  Alum  is  made  from  the  clay  at  Kails* 
baugh,  where  are  also  whole  cliffs  of  rock-salt. 

StcUe  of  Agriculture.^  I^e  business  of  cultivation  is  conducted  in 
Afghaunistaun  by  ^ve  classes  of  persons :  1.  Proprietors  who  culdvste 
their  own  lands.  2.  Tenants  who  pay  rent,  either  in  money  or  s  fixed 
proportion  of  the  •  produce.  3.  Btizgurs,  the  same  as  the  metayers  m 
France.  4.  Hired  labourers ;  and  5.  Villeins,  who  cultivate  their  lords* 
lands  without  wages.  Landed  property  is  more  equally  divided  here  than 
in  most  countries.  Small  proprietors  are  numerous.  One  great  reason  oi 
this,  is  the  Mohammedan  law,  which  enjoins  the  equal  division  of  every 
man  8  estate  amongst  all  hb  sons,  which  prevents  the  great  accumulation 
of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  consequently  of  a  powerful 
hereditary  landed  aristocracy.  The  value  of  land  is  said  to  be  from  9  to  12 
years'  purchase,  and  the  longest  period  of  a  lease,  five  years.  Laboureis 
are  hired  and  paid  chiefly  by  the  buzgnrs.  The  general  time  of  service  ia 
nine  months,  and  the  common  rate,  when  they  are  paid  in  money,  is  SO 
rupees  or  £3  15f.  besides  food  and  clothing.  In  towns  the  common  wagee 
of  a  labourer  are  4^.  a  day  with  food,  and  in  Candahar  from  6dtQ7d  u, 
day.  In  Caubul  51bs.  of  wheat  may  be  had  for  2e{,  and  in  the  counuy 
the  same  sum  will  purchase  one  half  more.  Tliero  are  two  harvests  in 
most  parts  of  Afghaunistaun  annually,  one  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  ia 
autumn,  and  another  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped  in  summer* 
Turnips  are  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  as  food  for  cattle.     Giagera 
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and  togv-cniOy  are  grown  in  tbe  easiom  parts,  bat  the  caltiva- 
tioB  of  the  last  la  confined  to  Uie  rich  plaura.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  com- 
moo  over  the  whole  conotry,  under  the  name  of  btidanfur.  Madder 
aheunrfa  over  all  the  western  parts.  This  root  is  only  fonnd  in  cold  cii- 
nauty  and  with  it  most  of  India  is  supplied  from  Afghaonistann.  To- 
baeeo  ia  generally  cultivated  as  a  fttronrite  plants  the  A^^uns  being  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff. 

'  Commere€*2  A%hanaistann,  being  a  yery  mountainous  inland  country, 
without  a  ain^  narigable  riyer,  and  containing  a  population  principally 
pastocal,  haa  but  little  commefoe,  and  that  conducteid  wholly  by  caravans. 
In  exportable  articles  are  but  few,  and  these  are  prindpdly  fruits  and 
hsnes.  Lying  between  Persia,  Toorkistaon,  and  India,  it  is  merely  a 
thoawigUfare  for  the  -  merchants  of  these  countries.  Its  chief  commerce 
uas  with  India,  but  it  has  declined  much  of  late,  from  the  unsettled  state 
rf  the  country,  perpetually  changing  masters,  and  the  growing  extent  of 
British  domination  in  India.  Formerly,  there  was  a  great  exportation  of 
iMnes  from  Toorkiatann  through  Caubul,  f<Nr  supplying  the  Indian  armies* 
Laige  anuies  of  horse  are  now  changed  for  small  ones  of  in&ntry,  and 
there  oar  officers  prefer  Arabian  steeds.  The  native  armies  have  also 
dimiaialied,  as  the  circle  of  their  power  has  been  circumscribed,  and  if  the 
keeding  steeds  of  the  India  company  be  sucoessfol,  the  horse-trade  be- 
tween Toorkistaun  and  India,  through  Caubul,  will  be  annihilated ;  but 
the  iotemal  commerce  in  horses  is  increasing,  many  of  the  Afghaun  fjEomeia 
baying  them  now  who  never  thought  of  doing  so  formerly. 


CHAP.  IV.-.POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

On  die  sabject  of  population  we  have  nothing  but  mere  conjecture.  Whilst 
the  A^haun  domination  was  at  its  height,  the  population,  it  is  estimated 
hf  EJ^ihinston,  must  have  been  14,000,000  at  least.  But  in  the  present 
dimembered  state  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  it  is  impojwiblo  to  say  what 
k  the  population  of  Afghaumstaun  Proper,  in  distinction  from  those  nu- 
aerons  provinces  lately  comprehended  politically  under  that  name.  The 
aHJority  of  the  inhabitants  are  confessedly  Afghauns,  but  what  proportion 
daae  bear  to  the  other  classes,  cannot  be  determined.  Balbi  estimates  the 
vfaole  population  at  6,500,000,  but  he  includes  Seistaun  and  Mooltaun 
snder  A%faauniataun,  as  ako  Baulk  and  Badaksbaun.  Elphinston  calcu- 
lates the  whole  number  of  Afghauns  at  4,300,000,  but  in  this  he  includes 
the  A%haiins  of  Heraut,  and  of  its  population  as  a  distinct  province  he 
9ves  no  account,  nor  indeed  could  he  without  documents.  But  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  accounts,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
imt  are  Taujiks,  whilst  those  of  the  Paropamisan  country  are  Tartars,  and 
those  of  Seistaun  are  all  Taujiks,  if  his  estimate  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
ledEon  the  A^^^uiuns  under  4,000,000,  excluding  those  of  Heraut.  He 
dasKs  the  Afglunms  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  Doorauneesy  Ghil' 
fi€$y  and  JBerdooraneegf  the  two  former  belonging  to  the  western  part,  and 
the  iMt  to  the  eastem.part,  of  Afghaumstaun ;  beaides  these  there  are  a 
great  number  of  minor  tribes. 

Character.}  The  Afghauns  being  composed  of  a  great  many  tribes 
iuve  a  proportionate  modification  of  character.  The  Dooraunees,  Ghiljies, 
fiiusofeyes,  and  Cankers,  differ  from  each  other  in  several  traits  of  dispo- 
■tion.    The  Doorattneea  bear  the  pre»eminence  for  hospitality,  courage* 
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and  devfttMm  of  cbitraiBtor,  for  liberality,  and  imnanhf.  Th&y 
most  polished  race,  and,  unlike  most  other  Afghniti  tribes,  tfaey^  have  mo 
internal  feuds.  The  Glidljiee  axe  more  torbulent  and  lees  i&nlbed  thaa 
the  Dooraonees,  and  dieir  chiefs  hare  not  the  same  inflnanee  vver  tlMk 
respectiTe  tribes  as  those  of  Ae  former,  and  hence  interaal  kaadr^m  &a* 
qnent.  When  the  Ghfljies  #ere  mider  a  kind  of  monaidaaA  goven^ 
ment,  the  chiefe  were  possessed  of  authority  evffioient  to  regnlriB  tkm 
coneems  Of  their  reflective  tribes.  But  with  the  fiiU  of  te  nmmuhy 
the  duefe  gradnally  lost  that  power  they  then  poesessed ;  and  a 
in  er^  uibe  has  sncoeeded,  which  gives  liie  to  papetaai  intenud 
The  £a2o£Byes  are  tbe  most  tarbnlent  and  tspacioiia  of  afi  the  Aif^ianam^ 
Every  commnnity,  however. snail,  is  independent  of  another,  and  thay.4i««i 
m  almost  constant  mntnal  hoetility.  The  Ensofisyes  ef  the  «p(«r- 
tries,  compared  with  those  of-  tbe  plains,  are  remarkably  aolMt^  aBd- 
from  vice,  whilst  the  latter  are  notorious  for  every  viae-  'Dm  Canfeem 
are  rude,  ignorant,  and  )>eaceable,  and  have  nothing  of  the  pradabwy  Ith^ 
meter  common  to  the  other  A%hauna.  Ho^ntality  ia  n  coaimon  feafcane 
of  the  Afgfaaun  character.  Their  manners  are  Iraak  and  open,  and  ilbmf 
want  the  subtlety  and  mendacity  of  the  Persians.  Theyace  all  hntk  oif 
independencet  ^^oich  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  io  have 
anarchy  amongst  most  of  the  tribes,  Tbey  are  (fivided  into  ainoat  h 
merable  petty  clans^  but,  unlike  oar  Sootish  Highlantea,  iA»  daaniah 
attachment  of  the  Afgfaauns  id  mote  to  the  community  than  to  the  cfaieCt 

Manners  and  Customs.'}  The  manner  of  life  is  very  variooa  anMmg 
the  Afghanns,  who  may  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  shepherds  and 
agriculturists,— or  the  dwellers  m  tents,  and  the  dwellers  in  houses.  The 
former  are  most  numerous  in  the  west ;  the  latter  in  the  east :  the  number 
of  the  former,  in  Elphinston  s  opinion,  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  tfaoee 
of  the  latter  increasing.  This  is  owiag  to  the  increwMl  of  die  pMtonl 
population  and  thmr  Hoeks,  which  has  compelled  the  shepherd,  who  foond 
his  means  ilarrowed-te  his  wants  extended,  to  add  to  his  mnann  of  anp* 
pevt  by  tillage,  a  change  by  which  ten  acres  are  made  to  sappoit  BMm 
mouths  thhn  as  many  miles  coulfi  do  before.  The  tents  ef  the  AfglmoB 
ufaepherds  are  all  blaek,  being  made  of  coarse  black  bianketi,  or  Uaek 
camlet,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Psrsia.  Their  manners  and  node 
of  life  are  much  the  same  M  those  of  other  paatoral  tribes;  they  are  baa* 
pitable,  social,  fond  of  strangets,  conversible,  and  addicted  to  iratQal  vimt- 
4ng,  and  huntmg  parties.  In  towns  the  A%haona  are  greatly  addicted  ea 
smoking.  No  people  are  more  sociable  than  they*  Berfdea  tlie  Iwge 
entertainments  on  mairiages  and  similar  ooeasiotis,  tbey  have  parties  of 
five  or  six  to  dine  with  Uiem,  as  often  as  they  can  afford  to  kill  m  sbeef^ 
After  dinner  they  A%  and  smdse,  or  form  a  cirele  to  tell  stories  and  ain|^ 
The  old  men  are  the  great  story  tellers,  which  are  of  kmgi  and  viziefa^ 
of  genii  and  fairies,  but  principdiy  of  lofB  and  war*  These  etfariea  are 
often  mixed  with  -songs  and  verses,  and  always  end  in  aome  mocal.  The 
Dooraanees  ddtght  in  the  dance  of  the  attmn  or  ^oomboor^  lir  whieh  the 
dancers. go  through- ir  number  of  attitudes  and  fignnar^  shouriag,  clapping 
thetf  hands,  and  snapping  their  ftigerv.  Every  now  and  theuthay  join 
hands,  and  move  slow  or  fast  according  to  the  music,  all  joining  in  choraa. 
When  Elphinston  aras  shown  this  dance,  a  love  song  was  sung  to  an  ex- 
tremely pvetty  tune,  very  simple,  and  similar  to  a  Seotish  air.  P6lygamy 
is  aUowod  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  content 
thomaelves  with  one  wife.     Women,  of  tbe  lower  orden  share  all  the  dcH 
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mmtB  of  tbeip  Vnstands.  Those  in  towns  go  i^vUed  ;  but  in 
the  coHiitiylfaty  go  unveiled,  eK<S6t>t'wbe]i  a  man  appears  with  whom  they 
vie  n#fe  lawpMintfirt,  dad'thtt]^  seldom  eome  into  the  public  apartment  of 
tkdr  tenne  ivtai  ^  rtwaiyir  is  there.  They  are  not,  however,  scrapnloni 
an  tfak  poial  with  jhnkmimm^  Beiteiane,  or  Hindoos,  whom  tiiey  coont 
IwAodimfj  !rh0f.inflt.^eiJtewlieD  theb  hnsbanda  aro  absent  with  the 
•taWMt  hoepitriity,  Mb  die.iJifiM  oottdnct  of  the  coantry  women,  espe- 
ndlf  tliaaa  of  the  Jikepherd  <daas;  b  exemplary. 

X«agMr^3  Inthedayaef  Mdiaa  Baber  not  less  than  eleven  langoages 
vnre  qiokui  in  A%haQni8tami :  w.  Anibie,  Persiaa,  Toorkee,  Hiodee,  Mo- 
griaa,  A^^faanee,  IWiawee,  I^Mtoehee,  Goberee,  Borrakee,  and  Lnmghfr* 
aes^  and  Im  doobte  whether  so  many  distinct  races  and  different  laagoagee 
enld  be  fknmd  in  any  olhar  country.  lUa  ennmeretion  nearly  corresponds 
to  acteal  SaeL  Fenian  awi  Turkifth  are  both  spoken  by  the  Tanjiks  and 
KnaaiBiuahea ;  the  Hindkeee  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindoostanee  teeembUng 
the  Auyabee ;  theArab  tribealBeiBm  to  have  lost  their  langoage  which  they 
ipeka  ha  Baber's  line;  the  Deggaonee  langoage  is  that  called  Lumghaneg^ 
sad  18  a  mixton  ef  Shimseift  and  modem  Peraian,  with  some  Pn^htoo 
wwday  and  ai  Ter^  Jaige  nuxtnre  of  some  unknown  root ;  and  the  Posha- 
wtm^  a  bnuMfa  of  Taajiki)  Shnimanees,  and  Toryees,  speak  each  a  peca- 
fiir lanpuge.  The  Chlbeme  seems  to  be  the  hmgoage  or  at  least  adklect 
•f  the  Kanfeeta  on  liie  li«of  Afg^unmistann.  The  Burrukee  corresponds  to 
dHt  "fjfiikmk  by  the  Burmkeea  of  L<^r  and  Bootkank,  a  Tanjik  tribes 
^    '^  '  loeosEaepondtothe  Baraiches  of  Pisheen;  and  the 

m  the  ^laagaage  of  the  l^manks  and  Hazaorehs  in 
they  aow  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian.  The  Afghaonee 
m-mm  nmmmB  iAt|;ei^  ep^Acen  by  all  the  Afghanna  or  Pooshtoon  nation. 
Iha  fiiigiiii  of  iiii  Hmigiia^B  ia  ui^nown^  as  a  Ipuge  portkm  of  its  words 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  the  ancient  langoages,  although  Sir  William 
i^fom  cttBBidefed  iias  m>dnlect  of  the  scriptiiral  Chaldaic.  In  a  spednien 
eflhe  IiBcd's  prayer  in  die  Paoshtoo,  the  missionaries  conld  scarcely  trace 
km  wpcds  to  the  /  Shanhcrit^  though  half  of  them  were  quite  familiar  as 
hong  eMnr«itt  in  the  Hiadoostanee.  It  is  consequently  evident  that  the 
hwpiyiff  derived  fia>m  the  Shanscrit  terminate  in  Afghaunistann,  which 
aba  ia  confinned  fay  thrf  Bidloochee  dialect  to  the  S.  of  this  region.  In 
vrifiag  Pooahteo  ihe  Afghauns  generally  use  the  Persian  alphabet  and  the 
Kushk  ehancter^  bttt  v^ieie  they  have  sounds  not  expressible  by  any  Per- 
eaa  kitter»  they  .denote  them  by  adding  a  distinctive:  point  or  naark  to  the 
Pcisian  letter>  which  approaches  nearest  in  sound.  Though  the  Pooshtoo 
he  a  foqg^  laf^pge^  ii  je  yet  manly  and  not  nnploaaing  to  an  ear  aceas* 
tsmed  to  oriental  sonnda.  It  has  two  dialectB-«4he  enstem  and  western, 
vfakh  difEar  aameck  feoni  each  other,  not  only  in  pronunciation,  biH  also 
hi  worda^  aa  EngMnh  and  Sootnh.  There  are  no  snthots  of  note  in  the 
Pooshtoo  JOfom  than  a  oantury  and  a  half  old,  and  there  are  probably  no 
hooks  in  it  mora  than  three,  centuries  old.  Whatever  literature  the  Af- 
fjbamia  poeseea  la  -of  Persian  derivation,  and  Peraian  is  still  the  lang^uage 
m  which  all  the  wodw  having  any  science  are  composed*  There  are  a  few 
poetical  worksin.  Pooshtoo,  the  most  popular  of  which  are  the  odes  of  R^- 
n«u,  epictly  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Elphin* 
•ten,  Kbooslwal  is  a  far  superior  poet  to  Rehmann.  This  poetical  personage 
was  khann  of  the  Khnttnks,  who  spent  his  days  struggling  with  the  arms  of 
Auruafzebe,  but  unaucceasfuUy,  though  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
with  die  bmvery  and  patiiotiam  of  a  Wallace.     Many  of  his  poems  are 
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for  the  puipose  of  animating  the  Afghanns,  his  conntrynimiy  to  assert  their 
independence,  and  defend  their  rights,  to  unite  as  one  in  the  raered  cause 
as  the  only  method  to  insure  success.  But  hoth  his  ezertioDs  uid  his 
poems  failed  of  their  object ;  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  numerous  jarring 
tribes  of  Afghaunistaun  to  lay  aside  their. mutual  enmities  for  the  sake  of 
opposing  the  general  foe,  and  the  Moguls  were  victorious  in  the  issue, 
after  being  defeated  in  six  engagements  by  Khooshaul  and  "his  few  cons- 
patriots.  His  poems  are  numerous,  and  he  likewise  composed  a  history  of 
the  Afghauns,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  down  to  his  own 
times.  Ahmed  Shah  Dooraunee,  the  founder  of  liieir  late  monarchy,  was 
also  a  poet,,  and  composed  a  book  of  odes,  on  which  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary was  written  by  the  Khauni  Ooloom.  He  also  composed  odes  in 
Persian,  as  did  also  his  son  Timoor  Shah.  Their  prose  writers  are  chiefly 
on  theology  and  law.  Persian,  however,  is  the  learned  language,  and  ail 
the  Persian  authors  are  familiarly  read  in  Afghaunistaun,  but  the  learniog 
and  accomplishments  of  the  nation  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians. 
The  sciences  studied  are  the  same  as  in  Persia.  Their  method  of  studying 
them  is  quite  methodical.  A  learned  man  of  those  countries  meetang 
with  another  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted  will  ask  him  what  acioiGes 
he  has  studied  (a  question  which  would  puzzle  most  weU-infoimed  Britons), 
and  then  ask  what  books  he  has  read:  to  which  the  other  will  reply,  up 
to  so  and  so,  which  will  be  at  once  understood,  as  they  read  all  books  in 
9  fixed  manner  like  school  boys.  This  practice,  common  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries,  prevents  their  having  much  of  the  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge of  European  gentlemen,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  have 
learned,  they  generally  know  well.  The  moollahs  are  enemies  to  die  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  Shah  Zemaun  was  persuaded  by  them  to  forbid 
the  study  of  logic  by  a  public  proclamation  as  injurious  to  the  Moham- 
medan faith. 

Meligion.2  The  Afghauns  are  all  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mussnlmen,  in 
opposition  to  the  Persians,  who  are  Sheeahs,  or  followers  of  Alee.  This 
difference  creates  a  bitter  animosity  on  both  sides.  Other  sects  are  the 
Sooffees,  the  Zukkhees,  and  the  Itooshunees,  The  first  hold  the  same 
tenets  as  those  described  in  the  account  of  Western  Persia,  and  ate  held 
in  equal  aversion  by  the  Afghaun  moollahs.  They  are  increasing  among 
tlie  higher  orders,  and  even  among  such  of  the  moollahs  as  ate  fond  of 
dabbling  in  mystical  theology.  The  second  is  so  called  from  moollah 
Zukkhee  its  patron  and  founder.  They  are  hostile  to  all  revelation,  and 
the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  are  said  to  identify  their  conduct  with  th«r 
doctrines  by  the  depravity  of  their  lives.  Their  opinions,  however,  are  far 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  moollah  ZukkheOrand  are  precisely  those  of 
an  old  Persian  poet,  called  Kheioom,  whose  impious  language  in  a  poetic 
dress  has  hardly  a  parallel.  These  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  very 
prevalent  amongst  the  licentious  nobles  of  the  court  of  Shah  Mahmooo, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Afghaunistaun.  The  Roosfaunees  originated  in  the 
time  of  Akbaur  from  one  Bayauzed  Ansauree,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Peeree  Roasheny  or  '  apostle  of  light.'  His  system  was  substantially  the 
same  with  Sooffeeism,  but  to  it  he  added  the  dogma  of  transmigration, 
and  that  the  Deity  was  manifested  in  his  own  person  particularly,  as  he 
had  been  in  those  of  other  holy  men,  that  all  who  did  not  believe  in  his 
opinions  were  to  be  considered  as  dead,  and  that  consequently  thar  pro- 
perty fell  to  the  lot  of  his  followers,  as  the  only  survivors.  A  religion 
which  thus  sanctioned  robbery  and  spoliation  spread  rapidly  among  the 
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Berdooramiees  till  he  \V9S  able  to  assemble  armies,  and  contend  with  the 
established  government.  He  was  at  length  finally  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops,  and  died  of  fatigue  and  grief.  Some  adherents  of  this  impious 
sect  still  remain  about  Peshawer,  and  still  more  among  the  Bungushees. 
So  ftr  as  respects  the  external  forms  of  their  religion  the  ^  fghauns  are 
Tery  regular  and  devout«  So  much  is  their  common  conversation  tinged 
with  their  religion  that  one  would  imagine  the  whole  people,  from  the 
Bumarch  to  the  peasant,  were  always  engaged  in  holy  reflections  ;  scarce 
a  sentence  is  uttered  without  some  allusion  to  the  Deity,  and  the  slightest 
ocmrrence  produces  a  pious  ejaculation.  They  are  so  greatly  addicted  to 
swearing,  that  one  would  think  them  to  be  always  put  upon  their  oath,  as 
if  they  ur&ce  before  a  court  of  justice.  They  are  much  given  to  acts  of 
cfaoity,  as  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  and  acts  of  hospitality.  Gaming  of  all 
kinds  18  strictly  forbidden.  Wine  is  drunk  only  by  the  rich,  but  an  in- 
toxica^g  drug,  called  bang,  though  equally  unlawful,  is  used  by  the  de- 
baiicbed  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  Afghauns,  however,  very  far 
nrpasB  both  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of  Indus  in  this  respect.  A 
nan  reeling  drunk  in  the  streets  is  a  prodigy  in  Afghannistaun.  The 
moollafas  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  every  rank,  from  the  chief 
coortierB  and  ministers  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  poorest  and  wildest  tribes. 
Tley  are  collectively  called  the  Ulema.  They  are  generally  active  and 
comporatiTely  able  men  ;  they  have  much  of  the  corps  de  esprit,  and  are 
cveful  to  muntain  its  ascendancy.  They  are  possessed  of  the  most  of 
vbat  is  called  learning  in  Afghaunistaun.  The  education  of  the  youth, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
eoontry  completely  under  the  royal  authority,  are  entirely  committed  to 
ihem.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  respect  which  their  superior 
knowledge  commands  amongst  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people,  give 
them  a  paramount  influence  over  individuals  and  bodies  of  men,  enable 
tbem  to  check  and  control  civil  authority,  and  even  to  intimidate  and  en-  • 
danger  the  king  himself.  It  was  by  their  influence  chiefly  that  Shah 
Mahmood  was  deposed  for  his  favour  to  the  Sheeahs,  and  Shah  Shoojaub 
mde  king  in  his  stead.  Their  influence  in  reconciling  tribes  hostile  to 
each  other  is  great  and  often  beneficial.  'Besides  the  regular  clergy  there 
Be  many  persons  revered  for  their  own  sanctity  or  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  ihB  latter  are  the  Seids  or  pretended  descendents  of  Mohammed, 
nd  the  former  compose  a  class  common  to  all  Mohammedan  countries, 
called  Fakeersy  Derwishes,  or  Calenders.  These  latter  .are  believed  to  have 
ti^eniatural  powers,  as  those  of  prophesying,  seeing  visions,  and  working 
■Ancles.  Their  very  tombs  are  held  sacred,  and  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated are  used  as  places  of  safety  in  times  of  danger  from  rapine  or 
murder.  The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  in  the 
nountains  and  deserts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon, 
called  by  ihem  the  Ghouh  Beeabaun,  or  '  spirit  of  the  waste.'  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  frightful  and  gigantic  spectre  who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  in  his  way.  To  the  power  of  the  Ghoules,  the 
mbnge  of  the  desert>  by  which  the  traveller  is  deceived  in  crossing  the 
deaerty  is  attributed ;  they  are  also  said  to  haunt  burying-grounds,  to  dis- 
inter the  dead,  and  devour  them.  The  Afghauns  revere  burial  places, 
which  they  poetically  denominate  '  cities  of  the  silent,  and  which  they 
people  wiJi  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  sitting  each  at  the  head  of  his  own 
pave  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  enjoying  the  odours  of  the  flowery 
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garlands  hung  on  their  tombt,  vnd  of  the  incenM  which  is  bumi  by  thor 
Burviving  relatiyes. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— AND  ARMY. 

Afohaunistaun  18  at  present  parcelled  out  among  the  sons  of  Fntteh 
Khann,  a  chief  of  the  Baurikzyes,  a  Doorannee  claOy  who  lived  at  Girishk 
on  the  Helmnnd  S.W.  of  Candahar.  Doitng  the  late  dynasty  uf  Doo- 
rannee  soTereigns,  the  sorereign  power  was  limited  by  the  aristocntie 
spirit  of  the  Dooraunee  clans,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  ancieDt  Seot^ 
ish  sovereigns.  He  was  obliged  to  consnlt  the  hmnonra  6f  his  conteod^ 
ing  nobles,  and  the  people  In  the  tribes  considered  him  as  a  mooarcli  wHii 
very  limited  powers,  and  having  no  business  with  th<iir  intenMl«^ootieeni& 
The  various  and  nnmefons  tribes  oonstitnted  so  many  petty  inds^eodent 
republics,  of  which  the  Dooraunee  sovereign  was  merely  tbe  nomioai 
head.  The  towns,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity)  with  the 
Taujiks  and  the  foreigti  provin^%  were  entirely  under  regpal  govemmeDt 
and  control,  and  so  far  he  wta  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  independMit  of 
the  tribes,  and  maintain  an  army  independent  of  their  aid«  He  hud  tbe 
superintendence  of  ihe  whole  kingdom,  and  wis  empowered  to  le?y  Afix^d 
contribution  of  troops  \and  money  proportioned  to  the  popnlttioa  «od  ret 
sources  of  the  tribes  for  the  common,  defence.  But  the  AighsQitf  w 
seldom  or  never  actuated  by  one  interest,  and  pay  more  ittenfioii  tD  th^ir 
individual  interests  ^  tribes  than  to  that  of  the  monardi  or  the  statb 
The  interests  of  thu  king  >hd  the  dobles,  and  duefe  of  the  tn\m  W«« 
often  in  collision,  and  thus  weakened  the  efficient  powo^  of  tbi  JnoiwrcL 
The  tribes  obeyed  him  just  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  it  answered  the  in* 
terest  of  the  clan.  Thi6  staie  of  things,  combined  with  a  total  coat^t 
of  the  rights  of  regal  primogeniture',  and  the  constant  competition  for  t 
disputed  sceptre  amongst  the  eons  pi  the  sovereign,  gradually,  but  njpdlft 
paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  OJF  tin  reigning  dynasty* 

Revenue.']  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  Dooraunee  sovereigns  when  thor 
power  was  ait  its  utmdit  was  es&mited  at  near  £3,000,000,  btii  one-Uuid 
was  remitted  to  dM^rent  htdfHsubdoed  princes,  who  were  content  to  )M 
their  revenue  sb  IL  rdyad  grant,  but  who  would  never  consent  to  s^ve  it  ^ 
to  him.  The  real  rovciiue  fell  a  good  deal  within  £200,000.  Of  this  apart 
was  assigned  in  Jaghiiie^  and  another  portion  was  allotted  to  the  lapport 
of  the  Moollahs,  Dernses,  and  Seidis^  and  of  mosques  and  colU^ges.  1^ 
other  half  was  received  by  the  king  till  the  civU  wan  commeqoed.  It 
amounted  then  to  upwards  of  a  milUen  sterling.  The  whole  «xpeDse  of 
the  king,  independent  of  the  anny,  lEc<f  was  not  much  above  half,  a  cron 
of  rupees,  OP  £000,000,  and  what  ranuintd  was  used  as  a  fund  for  extras 
ordinary  exp^isee.  Balbi,  m  his  statistical  chart  for  1828,  has  estiiaaSad 
the  reventiemt  £1,856»000,,'  but  this  cannot  possibly  ^ply  to  the  state  of 
thinga  at  present,  but  to  w^t  Ihey  were  30  year!  since  when  the  moqarcAf 
was  enthre.  Since  1822  A^faauniataiaii  has  ceased  to  be  a  mpwcbfi  ^ 
been  separated  into  a  number  of  smaU  indc|>endj9nt  chieftainahiils,  v^  ^ 
was  therefore  aheunl  to  rank  Af^baunistaun  as  an  iadqp^^ml^t  lafaacaby 
trader  Shah  Mahdaood  in  18^,  and  his  revenue  at  th^  sum  ipt^oiA^ia  ^ 
table,  when  notfabg  was  left  him  but  Heraut.  -  i 

MiUiary  Power.]     The  military  strength  of  the  monauAy  y^  Tom 
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wy  gmfty  tkttgb  Bitted  by  Balbi  at  150,000  in  tiBae  of  war.  He  great- 
cft  amy  nused  by  an  Afgbann  was  100,000  men,  under  Tiinoor  Shah,  in 
1789,  when  he  maiched  against  Sbab  Morad*  The  conduct  of  the  Doo^ 
maees  in  their  dfil  waia  gires  but  a  mean  idea  of  their  military  charac- 
ter. Their  armies  were  Tery  small,  seldom  exceeding  10,000  men  on 
«di  nds^  and  these  genially  ill-paid  and  diseonSeuted.  The  Tictory  was 
vuUy  decided  by  some  chief  going  over  to  the  opposite  side^  on  which 
ik  greater  part  of  the  army  followed  his  ^cample,  or  took  to  flight.  Even 
vlien  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  sWord,  little  blood  was  shed,  and  that 
cUefly  amoBg  the  great  khanns  interested  in  the  result,  the  common  sol- 
tin  being  quito  indifferent  about  the  issue. 


CHAF.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIEa 

Thb  duef   cities  of  this  region  are:    Candahar,   Canbul,   Pesbawer^ 
GtuDee,  Furrahf  and  Jellallabad. 

Cndttkar.2  When  and  by  whom  this  city  waa  founded  is  unknown. 
lbs  oriental  geographers  wiU  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Secunder  Zul- 
hensia,  or  '  Alexander  the  Great.'  This  notion  has  also  been  adopted  by 
may  modem  geographers  and  historians  ;  and,  amongst  the  latter,  by  Dr 
fisbertsoo,  who  makes  it  the  ParopamUan  Alexandria,  But,  as  D'An- 
liDe  JBstly  remarks,  the  name  Kandahar^^  does  not  come  from  Alexander^ 
bat  fnm  the  Peraian  (or  rather  Turkish)  term  Kandt  denoting  '  a  fortress.' 
Hm  aacient  name  of  Candahar  was  BaUoot^  according  to  Kirkpatrick, 
<|i0tod  by  RenneL  This  comj^letely  sets  aside  the  derivation  of  Candahar 
^  lBCiinder»  or  Alexander^  The  Paropamisan  Alexandria  was  besides 
Wttt  the  southern  foot  Of  the  Uindookhoosh,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tnnity  ef  PwopamisttS,  according  to  Arrian,  whereas  Candahar  is  to  the 
&  of  the  F^ffopamisns.  It  stands  in  32**  20^  N.  lat.  and  66*^  SO'  £.  long., 
Mondiag  to  Elphiastmi's  map.  The  ancient  dty  stood  till  the  retgu  of 
Skk  Hussein,  who  founded  a  new  city  imder  the  name  of  Husseinabad. 
iUir  Shah  again  altered  its  site,  and  called  it  Nadirabod,  Finally,  Ah- 
nod  Shah  fooAded  the  {mesent  city,  and  denominated  it  Akmed  Shavhee^ 
aid  Aikreff^^cfd-Bdaudf  or  <  the  noblest  of  cities ;'  by  which  latter  name 
nd  title  it  is  mentioned  still  in  public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
flOQit,  during  the  Dooraunee  dynasty.  But  the  old  name  Kandahar  still 
ftenSk  among  the  people.  It  is  the  capital  of  Western  Ai^hanistaun, 
Odin  Ahmed  Shah's  time  was  that  of  all  his  empire.  But  his  son  Ti- 
Boor  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Canbul.  Its  population,  accord- 
ng  to  £lphinaton*B  information,  amounts  to  100,000  souls.  The  form  of 
die  city  is  an  oblong  square,  and  very  regular.  Four  long  and  broad  ba- 
>ttn  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  their  place  of  junction  is  a 
cvcokr  space  of  40  or  50  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome,  into 
^^indi  all  the  four  streets  meet.  This  pkce  is  called  the  Chaursoo,r-^ 
AnNmd  it  are  shops,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  public  market-place. 
Here  proclamations  are  made,  and  the  bodies  of  criminals  exposed  to  the 

"  Then  isapboe  eslled  Aimdar  In  tbe  Deocan,  where  no  one  can  pretflnd.  Alexander 
wwcame^  an^  another  of  the  mme  name  in  Ajmeer;  and  Gandhara  is  the  Sanscrit 
>anie  for  aU  tbe  three.  There  is  also  a  place  called  Caendar  on  the  borders  of  the  At- 
Jiek,  N.E  &f  Mesched,  and  a  fortress  of  great  importance  in  the  times  of  Jenghis 
Kkaa  and  Tamerlane,  corresponding  to  the  Gandar  or  Gadar  of  Isidore  of  Cbarax, 
»n4  the  Gandarii  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny ;  and  a  people  called  the  Gandane  are  placed 
^  holemy  between  Suastene  and  the  Indus,  a  tract  corresponding  to  the  modem 
vaneyorBMoere. 

IV.  3  A 
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popular  gaze.  The  four  bazaars  are  each  ahimt  50  yards  hroad,  the 
consisting  of  shops  of  the  same  size  and  plan> — in  front  of  which  runs  a 
uniform  veranda  for  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The  shops  are  only 
one  story  high,  and  the  lofty  houses  of  the  town  are  seen  over  thein. 
There  are  gates  issuing  into  the  country  at  the  end  of  all  the  bazaars,  ex- 
cept the  northern  one,  where  stands  the. royal  palace  fronting  the  Chaar- 
soo.  Its  external  appearance  is  not  remarkable ;  but  it  contains  several 
courts,  many  buildings,  and  a  private  garden.  All  the  bazaars,  except  that 
leading  to  the  palace,  were  once  planted  with  trees,  with  a  nairow  canal 
running  through  the  middle  of  each.  But  many  of  the  trees  hare  withered, 
and  the  canals  are  now  no  longer  visible.  The  city,  however,  is  well- 
watered  by  two  large  canals,  drawn  from  the  Urghundanb,  which  are 
crossed  in  different  places  by  little  bridges.  From  these  canals  water- 
courses run  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  town.  All  the  other  streetn  ran 
finom  the  four  great  bazaars.  Though  narrow,  they  are  all  straight,  and 
almost  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  city  is  divided  into  many 
mohuUahSf  or  quarters,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  nnmeroos 
tribes  and  nations  formii^^  the  population  of  the  place.  Almost  all  the 
great  Dootannees  have  houses  in  Candahar,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
be  lai^  and  elegant.  Mosques  and  caravanseras  are  numerous.  The 
tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  city  and  dynasty,  also  stands 
near  the  palace.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  has  a  handsome  cupola,  and  is  ele- 
gantly painted,  gilt,  and  variously  ornamented  within.  It  is  highly  vener- 
ated by  all  the  Dooraunees,  and  is  an  asylum  against  all  enemies,  the  king 
not  even  daring  to  touch  a  man  who  has  taken  refage  there.  When  any 
of  the  great  lords  are  discontented,  they  commonly  give  out  their  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  world,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer  at  this  tomb. 
Candahar  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  often  with  no  other  cement  than  mad. 
The  Hindoos,  as  is  usual,  have  the  best  houses  of  the  common  people, 
and  adhere  to  their  common  custom  of  building  them  very  high.  The 
streets  are  very  crowded  from  morning  till  night ;  and  all  the  varioas 
trades,  as  at  Peshawer,  are  carried  on  here,  except  that  of  water-sellers, 
which  is  here  unnecessary,  there  being  reservoirs  every  where,  famished 
with  leather  backets,  fitted  to  wooden  or  homed  handles,  for  the  people  to 
draw  water  with.  Ballad-singers  and  story-tellers  are  numerous  in  the 
bazaars ;  and  all  articles  from  the  west  are  in  much  greater  plenty  and 
perfection  than  at  Peshawer.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  are 
Afghauns  ;  and  the  other  inhabitants  are  Taujiks,  Eimauks,  Hindoos,  Per- 
sians, Seistaunees,  Beloochees,  and  a  few  Usbecs,  Arabs,  Armeniana,  and 
Jews.  The  gardens  and  orchards  round  the  town  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  many  places  of  worship,  where  the  inhabitants  make  parties,  nuxe  for 
pleasure  than  devotion.  Candahar,  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  osa- 
ally  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  days  of  Akbanr, 
both  city  and  province  were  subject  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  had  been  so 
finom  the  time  of  Baber ;  but  they  were  wrested  from  Jehan  Ghir,  the  snc- 
cessor  of  Akhaur,  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  In  1638  the  city  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Shah  Jehaun  by  Alinurdan  Khaun,  the  Persian 
governor,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  and  incapacity  of  Shah  Sefi.  In 
1650  it  was  recovered  by  Shah  Abbas  IL,  and  remained  in  the  Persian  bands 
till  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljies,  who  possessed  it  under  their  hereditary 
chiefe  till  1737,  when  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  having  expelled  the 
Ghiljies,  and  reduced  the  Abdallies  of  Heraut,  besieged  it  in  the  beginning 
of  1736,  and  took  it,  after  a  siege  of  18  months,  by  storm,  put  the  gar- 
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lo  the  twordy  put  HuMeyn  KhtoDy  the  Ghiljie  chief,  to  death,  and 
totmUy  demolished  the  fortificatioiis,  and  Teaftoved  the  inhabitante  to  anew 
ate,  OB  wfaidi  he  founded  a  new  city,  called,  aa  above->iaentioned,  Nadira- 
fanJ.  On  the  awawination  of  that  great  conqneror  in  Jone,  174i7>  it  fell 
inlo  the  handa  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  daring  his  life^me  was  the  capital  of 
the  Afn^Mnn  monarchy.  Its  traTelling  distance  from  Delhi  by  Caabnl 
m  1071  milea,  and  2074  miles  from  Calcutta. 

Ctmimr]     Is  the  second  ci^ital  of  A%haanistami,  since  the  reign  of 
limoor  Shah.     This  city  stands  in  34^"  W  N.  lat.  and  69*  W  £.  long., 
OB  the  hanks  of  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  a  little  below 
isUa  into  the  river  of  Ghiznee.     The  plain  on  which  it  lies  b  abundantly 
well-watered,  and  interspersed  with  walled  villages.     The  stream  dividsis 
the  city,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  many  groves  and  gardens,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  W«     Forster,  who  passed  throngh  it  in  1783,  describes  it  as  a 
•walled  town  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  the 
easteni  side  of  a  range  of  two  united  hills,  forming  a  semicircle,  enclosing 
it  en  three  sides.     There  is  an  opening  towards  the  £.  enclosed  by  a  ram- 
part ;  and  here  the  principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.    The  Balla-Jussar^  or  '  Acropolis,'  stands  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  and  contains  the  royal  palace.     Balbi 
has  fixed  its  population  at  80,000  in  his  statistical  table  published  in  1828 ; 
bat  die  authority  on  which  he  has  grounded  this  estimate  not  being  there 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  correct  or  enoneous.     If  the 
dty  be  only  a  mOe  and  a  hidf  in  circumference,  it  cannot  possibly  contain 
so  great  a  number,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  constructed  of  wood.    With  the 
eiception  of  Mr  Forster,  none  of  our  countrymen  have  visited  Caubul. 
BuKit  woold  appear,  from  Elphinston's  information,  that  several  French 
sad  Germans  have  visited  Caubul  on  their  way  from  India  to  Europe.    It 
BBBt  be  from  some  such  sources  as  these  that  Balbi  has  derived  his  infor- 
mation. The  distance  of  Caubul  from  Delhi  by  the  road  is  8S9  miles ;  from 
Candahar  232  do. ;  and  1815  from  Calcutta. 

PethafverJ]  This  city  was  the  third  capital  of  the  Dooraunee  dynasty 
in  the  reign  of  Shah  Shujah  in  1810.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  plain,  and 
is  about  5  miles  in  drcumference.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  emperor 
Akbaur,  who  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiinjaub  to  settle  here, 
ibding  the  Afghanns  averse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  district  of  Pesfaawer  is  called  Bekramy  both  in  Baber  and  Abul 
FsziL  On  the  site  where  Peshawer  stands  were  a  number  of  cavernous 
excavations,  collectively  called  Gurhkatri,  originally  intended  by  the  Bood- 
luBts  as  so  many  cells  for  hermits  of  their  sect.  Baber  says,  that  nowhere 
die,  in  the  whole  world,  were  such  narrow  and  dark  cells  as  here.  This 
immense  excavated  cave  was  not  only  the  abode  of  hermits  in  its  numer- 
ous excavated  cells,  but  also  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Boodhist  devotees 
sad  Jogees,  who  cut  off  their  hair  and  beeurds,  and  left  them  as  a  votive 
sffering  to  the  place.  Peshawer,  from  its  convenience  as  a  connecting 
position  between  India,  Afghaunistaun,  and  Persia,  soon  became  of  great 
imp^NTtauce  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  respect,  and  subsequently  it 
rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Afghaun  dominions,  and  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Dooraunee  sovereigns.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
brick  in  wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly  3  stories  high,  the  lowest  ap- 
propriated to  commercial  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow, 
having  the  kennel  in  tlie  centre.     Tlie  mosques  are  numerous ;  but  the 
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Baila  HiManr  and  a  fine  caranuiMfm  are  the  only  public  buildiiigB  worthy 
of  notice.  The  former  ie  a  castle  of  no  etrangth  on  a  hill  near  the  atj* 
It  contaiBB  •everal  fine  hallsy  commands  a  romantic  view,  and  is  adonied 
with  some  spadoos  and  pleasant  gardens,  well  described  by  Mr  Elphia- 
ston,  who  visited  them  whilst  there  in  1809.  Some  of  the  palaoea  are 
splendid,  but  few  of  the  nobility  have  booses  here.  The  popnlation  ia 
estimated  by  Elphinston  at  100,000,  which  has  been  adopted  by  BtlhL 
This  dtyiB  now,  or  was  lately,  garrisoned  by  2  battalions  of  Rnnjeet  Sngli, 
king  of  Lahore's  troops,  and  was  under  the  govemmeiit  of  Yar  All  Mo* 
hammed^  a  son  of  Futteh  Khann,  and  now  dependent  on  Rvnjeet  Singli. 
This  city  is  situated  in  34*'  &  N.  lat.  and  71''  W  £.  long.  Its  travelliiig 
distance  from  Canbul  is  210  miles,  and  from  Attock  45  miles. 

Ghiznee.']  Tlis  dty  was  for  nigh  two  centories  the  capital  of  a  potent 
empire,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sultaun  Mahmood,  reached  from  the  Tigiia 
to  the  Gangei,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  laxartes.  It  was  aae- 
oessively  the  capital  of  the  Ghiznerides,  the  Ganrides,  and  the  Eimria*. 
mians.  But  after  the  deatmction  of  the  last-named  dynasty,  it  graduallj 
sunk  into  political  insignificance ;  and  in  the  time  of  Baber,  3  centories 
after  its  capture  by  Jenghis  Khan,  it  was  a  mean  place.  It  consbta  at 
present  of  only  1500  houses,  besides  an  eztnirmural  suburbw  It  stands  e« 
a  height,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  a  pretty  large  siteam,  nmniiig 
N.£.  from  the  PBropamisan  mountains.  According  to  Baber,  the  strsani 
is  large  enough  to  drive  4  or  5  mills.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  astoae 
wall.  Alaoddin  Jehansus  Ghoree,  when  he  subdued  this  country  in  a.  d. 
1 159,  broke  down  the  mound,  rained  and  burned  the  dty  of  Ghimee, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Ghianeride  anl- 
tauns.  For  seven  successive  days  was  this  dty  devoted  to  plunder  and 
carnage  ;  and  for  this  horrible  tragedy  did  this  Ghorian  conqueror  obtain 
the  epithet  of  Jehansus^  or  '  he  who  sets  ihe  world  on  fire.'  The  tomb 
of  the  great  Sultaun  Mahmood  still  remains  undamaged  3  ndles  from  the 
dty.  It  is  a  spacious,  but  not  a  magnificent  building,  covered  with  a  en* 
pola.  Tie  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  sandal  wood,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy  by  the  sultaun  from  the  fiunous  temple 
of  Sumnant  in  Gujeraut,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to  India. 
The  tomb-stone  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  are  sculptured  some  Arabic 
verses  from  the  Koran  ;  and  at  its  head  lies  the  plain  but  weighty  mace 
said  to  have  been  wielded  by  Mahmood  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  with  a 
head  of  metal  so  heavy,  that  few  men  can  use  it.  There  are  also  some 
thrones  or  chairs,  inlaid  with  mother-of^foarl,  in  the  tomb,  said  also  to 
have  belonged  to  Mahmood.  The  tomb-stone  is  under  a  canopy,  and  some 
moollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Koran  aloud  over  the 
grave.  Baber  dedares  that  a  man,  setting  out  from  G^iznee  at  early 
dawn,  may  reach  Caubul  at  5  p.  m.  This  seems  incredible,  if  the  road' 
distance  be  82  nules.  Its  position  in  the  map  of  Elphinston,  however,  is  set 
down  solely  on  Forster's  authority .^^  The  population  of  Ghiznee  is  givm 
at  9000  by  Balbi,  which  calculation  is  probably  under  than  above  the  truth. 

Jellallabad^  4^.]     Respecting  Jelbdlabad  we  can  say  notiiing  of  its  po- 
pulation, only  that  it  is  a  large  and  populous  place  W.  of  Peshawer  to  the 

"  By  a  mistake  ia  the  last  edition  of  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  Ghiznee  is  placed 
in  66^  6r  £.  kog.,  inetead  of  08°  ^,  aa  in  £lphinaton*a  map.     Its  latitude  is  there 

flyen  at  S3P  lO'  N.     It  may  be  remarked,  once  lor  all,  that  not  a  siiifle  position,  except 
'eehawer,  is  fixed  by  celestial  obaervations^  all  being  done  by  a  oalcttlation  or  roniea 
and  bearings  in  Blpbinston's  map. 
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S.  of  Ike  Gndml  river.  The  aaly  aooomit  we  have  oi  Furrah  is  from 
FmsMT  in  hie  appendix  of  roiitot,  where  we  ore  told  that  Fnnah  is  11  days' 
jomief  S.  of  Haiaat,  that  it  is  as  large  as  Neeahi^Mire,  and  ia  aitoated  in 
afalky  aoKing  hi]ls»  withaboat  20  Tillages  and  manf  gardens.  Now  Fra- 
ser  does  not  estifliate  ^  pq>nlatioii  of  Neeshopore  at  above  lO^OOO,  but 
adanli  that  if  it  wera  peopled  pvoportioned  to  its  dimensioas,  it  might  con- 
IBD  from  SOlyOOO  to  40,000  penons.  Bat  if  Foirah  occupies  as  mncb 
grand  as  Neeshaporo,  its  popnlotion  may  be  about  40,000,  independent  of 
ihs  viOages.  Suhemaitiry  or  Irfezaur^  lies,  aeccurding  to  the  same  authority,  4 
da]r8*  jornney  N.  of  Fmrah,  and  7  days' journey  S.  of  Herant  in  an  extensiTe 
aad  well-watered  plain  or  elerated  upland,  fertile,  and  suirounded  by  monn- 
tiiBs  corerad  with  forests,  and  which  form  a  western  branch  of  the  Pare* 
pttoina  mass.  Tlie  tract  in  its  ricinity  is  highly  cultivated  and  abound- 
■g  in  gardens  replete  with  numerous  and  varied  fruits. 

III.  BKI.OOCHISTAUN. 

Namey  Bamdaries^  and  ExUnW]  The  name  of  Beloockisiaunt  or  <  the 
ceaatry  of  the  Beloochees,'  b  comparativdy  modem,  and  was  first  applied 
to  iha  mooBtainoua  country  S.  of  Afghaunistaun,  but  has  become  extended 
of  late  years  to  the  whole  tract  westwards  to  Kermann  aad  Leri8taan,N.  to 
i^iitauu  and  &  to  the  sea,  including  the  whole  of  Lus  and  Mekraun. 
Tsken  in  this  extensive  sense,  Beloochistaun  is  bounded  oa  the  S.  by  the 
iadian  oceati,  <m  the  £•  by  Shikarpoor  and  Sinde,  on  the  W.  by  Kermauu 
md  I^riataon,  aad  on  the  N.  by  Seistaun  aad  Afghannistaua.  Sinde  may, 
pofhapSy  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  it,  as  a  great  part  of  its  population  are 
BslooGhees.  The  maritime  coast  extends  from  Gape  Jask,  in  57"  55'  £• 
kiag.to  Cape  Monse  in 66"  58^  £.long.,  or  ne8r600  B. miles ;  but  if  taken 
heal  ihe  fartxen  of  Schwann,  vrashed  by  the  Indus,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
tfaeBnhooick  moaatains,  ia  68""  V  £.  long.,  to  Cape  Jaak,  the  length  will 
be  615  B.  miles.  Its  breath  is  from  24"*  55',  its  extreme  point,  to  30"  40^, 
its  N.  point ;  hut  the  general  breadth  is  from  25"  to  SO"  N.  lat.,  or  nigh 
S50  0.  mike,  the  whole  containing  an  area  of  146,000  B.  square  miles  ac- 
eonlDg  to  Balbi.^' 

"  This  extensive  tract  GOTrenKiiids  to  the  Gedrona  oi  the  ancientfly  which  lay  S.  of 
Andunia  and  Dnwigiana,  ana  comprehended  all  the  country  from  Carmania  to  the 
!■!■%  in  their  erroneous  estimate  or  its  iMRmdaries.  The  name  Gednma  does  not  ap- 
fssr  to  hove  lieea  loiown  till  the  expedition  of  Alesinder  the  Great ;  for  it  is  not  men- 
tiosed  by  Herodotus  in  liis  account  of  the  20  Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystasptes.  Tliouch 
■It  as  named,  however,  hy  tliat  respectable  histonan,  it  is  obvious  that  it  formed  mt 
ink  SatiMy  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  Garicmmt  as  Rennd  thinks,  corresponded 
Is  the  people  of  Poorah  raentioiied  by  Anrian ;  and  the  modem  Fahny,  or  Goonf;,  and  the 
EtUopaBs  of  Asia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mekraun  and  Haur.  He  is,  however,  doubt- 
fid  sf  the  geogranhical  situatien  of  the  Parycanii,  being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  tlie 
■ssgne  notices  or  Herodotus.  The  marches  of  Alexander  tlirow  little  or  no  Ught  on 
the  lulgect,  aa  he  never  crossed  the  Beloochistaun  mountains,  nor  marched  through  the 
iaterier  of  the  country,  but  merelv  along  the  coast,  which,  till  his  time,  had  never  been 
ciplondy  whilst  the  division  under  Craterus  marched  tluvuch  Arachosia  and  Dran- 
pna,  or  Candahar  and  Seistaun.  Alexander,  it  appears,  had  heard  enough  of  tlie 
Ddeodustann  mountains  and  deserts  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt  of  traversing  them 
M  his  route  home.  The  interior  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  as  unknown  to  the 
Gieeks  aatbat  of  Africa  to  the  modems.  Aey  had  heard,  indeed,  that  there  was  such 
a  sKoitry,  and  that  it  was  mountainous  and  deaert,  and  that  on  the  mountains  tha« 
find  a  race  somewhat  resembling  the  Sm^ihians  in  their  habits  and  occupations; 
hSDas  they  denominated  the  eastern  part  of  it  Indote^Uda^  as  may  be  seen  in  Ptolemy. 
Pssleriar  to  the  Macedonian  conquest,  all  the  armies  that  have  passed  from,  India  to 
Pcnia,  and  frmn  tlie  latter  to  the  former— except  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  marched 
down  the  western  aide  of  the  Indus,  to  the  dty  of  Tatta,  in  1789,  on  his  return  from 
Drilii  hare  studiously  avoided  Bdoocliistaun,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wild  and 
ragiged  moonlaina  on  the  one  side,  and  the  barren  deserts  on  the  other.  The  Arabian 
snny  sent  by  the  KhaUf  AlwaUd,'in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira,  marched  alongst  the  sea 
shore  of  Kerman  and  Mekraun ;  and  all  the  succeeding  iavaders  of  the  Ghaznevide  and 
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Historical  Remarks^']  No  authentic  acconnta  of  the  BeloocfaeM  readh 
abore  two  centuries  back,  for  though  they  be  inddentaUy  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  the  10th  century  by  Ebn  Hawkel,  they  are  merely  ao 
as  a  roving  savage  tribe  of  depredators.  More  than  two  (intones  ago  tW 
city  of  Kelauty  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  possessed  by  Sewaik- 
Rajah,  a  Hindoo  chief.  The  inhabitants  were  then  much  infested  by  the 
depredations  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cutch  Gundava  (the  Beloecheea  of 
that  district).  The  rajah,  in  order  to  protect  his  subjects,  sent  for  Kum- 
bar,  a  Beloochee  chief,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  This  political 
Jonathan  Wild  progressively  increased  his  followers,  deposed  the  ri^ah, 
and,  seizing  the  government,  increased  the  daily  tribute  to  100  bundles  of 
hay  and  grass  for  each  man,  besides  a  contribution  of  horses,  cameb,  and 
foot-mnners ;  and  this  tribute  still  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  khaim  of 
Kelaut  by  the  Dehmaurs  or  peasantry.  He  was  succeeded  by  f<6nr  khamm 
successively ;  the  last  of  whom,  Messer  Kbaun,  was  appointed  khaun  of 
Kelaut  in  room  of  his  brother,  Haujee  Khaun.  When  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Candahar,  he  sent  off  a  large 
detachment  against  the  Beloochees,  and  reduced  them  to  his  obeftience,- 
and  raised  Mohabbeet  Khaun  to  the  throne  of  Kelaut,  keeping  Nnsaiir 
Khaun,  his  brother,  as  a  hostage.  On  his  death,  Haujee,  the  second 
brother,  succeeded,  but  was  deposed  by  Ahmed  Shah  udio  raised  the  third 
brother,  Nussur,  to  that  dignity,  who  reigned  as  a  tributary  to  the  Doo- 
raunee  sovereigns  to  the  year  1795.  For  his  services  to  Ahmed  Shah  tt 
the  battle  of  M esched  he  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Shawl  and 
Moostoong,  of  Cutch  Gundava,  and  Hurrund  Daujil.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mahmood  Khaun,  a  prince  of  very  inferior  talents  to  his  father. 
His  dominions  have  been  mightily  curtailed  by  the  Ameers  of  Siade,  and 
the  Beloochee  chiefs  of  Mekraun.  Since  1810,  Beloochistaun  has  been 
involved  in  civil  commotions  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
,  semblance  of  a  regular  government,  two  of  the  khaun's  brothers  having  been 


Gauride  dynasties,  of  Timoor,  and  the  Mogul  oonqaerors,  entered  India  by  tbe . 

of  the  Caabul  river,  all  to  the  S.  as  well  as  to  the  N.  of  this  route,  being  a  oomi^ete  lerrti 
incognita  to  the  inyaders.  Baber,  himself,  Tiras  never  farther  &  than  Dera  Ghauxee 
iChaun  in  29^  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  i^eography  of  Bdo«»- 
chistaun.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that,  till  two  British  officers,  Pottinger  and  Christtie^ 
traversed  it  in  180^  Beloochistaun  proper,  and  the  provinces  of  Mekraan  and  Lm 
were  wholly  unknown  to  Europeans ;  and  to  them,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Elphinston,  it  Is  that  we  are  indebted  for  what  geographical  knowledge  we  posacas, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  Eastern  Persia.  The  modem  maps,  down  to  D'Anville 
and  Kennel  are  little  better  than  the  tables  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, as  they  included  Beloochistaun  in  Mekraun,  and  extended  the  biter 
two  degrees  too  far  N.,  and,  instead  of  making  Cape  Arabah  the  eastern  limit  of 
Mekraun  and  western  of  India,  actually  carried  the  latter  as  far  W.  as  60'  14'  E.  long. 
beyond  Gaudel,  at  a  place  where  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  terminates  on  the  ah<»«, 
150  B.  miles  beyond  the  truth.  Au  this,  with  them,  made  part  of  India ;  and  Cape 
Monze,  which  is  the  true  political  limit  of  India,  was  placed  by  Rennel  1*  12'  too  far  W. 
Even  Malte  Brun  tells  us,  that  Mekraun  extends  as  tar  E.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ind«^ 
never  troubling  himself  about  Capes  Arboo  or  Monze,  or  the  intervening  district  of 
Lus.  So  far  is  this  from  being  fact,  that  Cape  Monze,  the  S.E.  projection  of  the  Bra- 
hooick  range,  and  eastern  termination  of  Lua,  is  itself  66  miles  N.W.  of  the  moat  wea- 
tem  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  Cape  Arboo  is  two  degrees  stili  fiirther  W.,  Meknon 
reaching  no  farther  £.  than  the  S.  W.  range  of  the  Bnlhooick  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  Lus.  Andyet  this  is  published  In  1888,  six  years  a/ter  the 
appearance  of  Pottinger's  account  of  Beaooehistaun  and  Mokraun,  and  when  his  trans- 
lator found  himself  <H>liged  to  supply  the  defect  by  a  very  meagre  account  of  Beloodua- 
taun !  The  fact  is,  all  that  appears  in  the  maps  of  D*Anville  and  Rennel,  and  in  the 
superficial  account  given  by  Malte  Bnin,  is  almost  wholly  taken  from  Arabian  geo- 
graphers. Pottinger*s  work  is  the  first  that  has  yet  given  us  any  thing  in  the  oin^ 
of  geography  respecting  the  countries  in  question^  and  la^  therefon^  amoot  wluahlo  ai- 
dition  to  modern  geographical  knowledge. 
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Ib3M  laceMu^el^,  tfae  one  by  Rsaassnnation,  and  the  other  by  Mahmood 
hiiiiself  in  an  engBgement.  Whether  Mahmood  be  still  living,  or  what  is 
tbe  present  stale  of  hia  dommions  (1829),  we  have  had  no  means  of  as- 
eerlsining.  In  the  meantime,  Beloochistaun  as  a  whole  has  no  political 
eziscence,  neither  as  one  sovereignty,  nor  as  a  confederation  of  mntnally 
independent  chiefs,  for  oonfederation  is  impossible  in  a  region  where  every 
chief  is  a  robber. 

PulUical  Divtsums,"]  Beloochistann,  taken  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
inclvdes  six  provinces :  1.  BdoochUtaun  Proper ^  comprehending  the  dis- 
trietsof  Shal  and  Moostoong,  Sarawann,  Kelant,  and  Ihalawaun  ;  2.  Lms; 
3.  Mekraun;  4.  the  Desert;  5.  KokistauHy  or  *  the  highlands'  west  of  the 
deKTt ;  6.  Kulck  Gwndava^  and  the  district  of  Hurrund  DaujiL 

Physical  Features,"]  The  physical  features  of  this  country  differ  in 
each  province.  Kntch  Gnndava  and  Hurrund  Daujil,  to  the  £.  of  Be- 
toochtstaun  Proper,  are  flat,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains and  elevated  arid  plains.  Lus  is  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Poorallee  river.  Mari- 
time Mdcraun  is  a  dry,  barren,  sandy  tract,  between  the  sea  and  the 
raoontainfly  extending  all  the  way  to  cape  lask  in  a  waving  direction,  some- 
tiBies  receding  100  miles  inland,  and  at  other  times  approaching  within  25 
■iSes  of  the  sea.  Interior  Mekraun  is  composed  of  deserts  and  mountains, 
nunifying  in  all  directions,  whilst  the  streams  that  descend  to  the  sea  are 
mere  torrents,  deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  and  dry  in  summer. 

Mountains,']  The  Brahooick  mountains  are  the  most  important  range 
ia  this  country,  whether  politically  or  gec^raphically  considered.  In  both 
of  these  respects  they  have  always  constituted  the  natural  and  political 
boondary  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
Indus.  They  are  a  mere  elongation  of  the  Afghaunistaun  mountains  to  the 
S.,  springing  abruptly  up  from  the  sea  at  the  two  conspicuous  headlands 
of  capes  Urboo  and  Monze :  the  two  arms  run  N.E.  and  N.W.  till  they 
meet  in  one  mass,  to  the  N.  of  the  Kohnnwaut,  the  most  southern  pass 
of  the  range,  thus  encircling  the  district  of  Lus  like  a  crescent,  of  which 
the  sea  is  the  base.  The  combined  mass  runs  almost  due  N.  to  30°  N. 
laL,  where  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Afghaunistaun.  Beyond  this  point 
the  range  decreases  so  much  in  magnitude  and  elevation,  that  it  sinks  to  a 
levd  with  the  hills  of  the  Cankers.  These  hills^form  an  intermediate  lower 
level  between  the  Brahooick  mountains  and  those  to  the  N.E.,  being 
merely  a  depression  of  the  range,  for  beyond  this  point  it  rises  again  to  its 
former  height.  From  cape  Urboo,  on  the  S.W.  point,  to  the  N.E.  of 
Nooehky,  the  length  of  the  Brahooick  range  is  425  miles  S.W.  and  N.E., 
but  from  the  Kohnnwaut,  on  its  southern  verge,  the  length  to  Nooshky; 
doe  N.,  is  250  miles,  and  the  eastern  side  from  cape  Monze  is  350  miles 
ia  a  diagonal  line.  About  90  miles  N.E.  of  cape  Monze,  the  Brahooick 
range  sends  off  a  branch  as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  washes  its  base  at  the 
fort  of  Sehwaun.  The  breadth  of  the  range,  at  its  emergence  from  the 
lea  at  cape  Urboo,  is  not  above  30  miles  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
base,  an  extent  not  at  all  proportioned  to  its  great  altitude.  At  the  Ko- 
hnnwaut the  breadth  does  not  exceed  40  miles  ;  but  it  gradually  increases, 
till  in  28**  N.  kt.  it  exceeds  200  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  in  30"  N.  lat. 
275  miles.  At  25^"*  N.  lat.  the  range  runs  progressively  N.N.W.  and 
W.N.W.,  comprehending  several  deg.  of  long.,  and  projecting  many  col- 
lateral ranges,  all  inferior  to  the  main  one— some  of  which  pass  through 
the  whole  length  of  Beloochistaun,  and  conjoin  with  the  mountains  of  Per- 
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cna ;  others  elongate  tdntberly  till  they  touch  the  sea,  or  come  within  a  lev 
miles  of  it ;  whilst  the  western  side  of  the  main  mass  stretches  away 
N.W.  by  N.  to  28*"  N.  lat^  where  it  meets  the  S.E.  termination  ot  the 
desert  in  64''  £•  long.,  where  it  mns  N.  and  N.E.  to  Nooshky,  in  30*  N. 
lat^  whence  it  rans  more  easterly^  till  it  joins  the  Afghann  hills,  and  can 
no  longer  be  traced  as  a  distinct  chain*     Among  these  ridges,  however, 
there  are  intermixed  in  this  qnarter  nnmerons  towering  ridges  coming  from 
the  N.E.  and  terminating  on  the  S.£*  edge  of  the  desert,  between  64* 
and  65**  £•  long.    Within  a  few  leagues  of  this  spot,  where  ^e  western 
hce  of  the  main  range  is  repelled  by  the  sandy  desert,  an  immense  maas 
disengages  itself,  and  diverges  in  a  variety  of  ramifications  to  the  W.  and 
to  the  S.    One  of  the  former,  superior  in  bulk  and  elevation,  establishes 
a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sandy  waste,  by  running  alongst  its 
southern  side  for  2  deg.  direct  W.     It  then  suddenly  alters  its  course  for 
50  miles  to  the  N.W.,  and  then,  gradually  recedmg  to  a  direct  weetem 
course,  it  finally  converges  with  divers  lesser  ranges  coming  firomthe  weat- 
ward,  in  SI""  N.  lat.     llius  united,  they  form  a  narrow,  but,  in  some  in* 
stances,  a  very  lofty  range,  running  between  59*  and  60"  £•  long.,  so  hx 
northwards  as  to  seem  in  some  measure  to  join  the  Paropamisan  range  S. 
W.  of  Herant.    This  chain  divides  the  desert  of  Kermann  from  Seiataon, 
and  marks  the  limits  of  £astem  and  Western  Persia.    About  a  degree  and 
a  half  to  the  S.  of  the  point  where  the  range  above-mentioned  projects 
W.  from  the  main  body,  another  range  runs  W.  frx>m  the  main  mass^  pa* 
rallel  with  the  former,  for  more  than  230  miles,  both  of  them  reciprocdly 
protruding  arms>  connecting  them  so  intimately,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  some  capacious  and  barren  flats,  added  to  their  total  even- 
tual disjunction,  they  might  have  been  accurately  examined  as  one  mass* 
At  the  western  termination  of  its  course,  it  meets  another  great  pile  of 
mountains  coming  from  the  W.,  by  which  means  the  range  divei^ges  into 
two  branches,  running,  the  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.,  both  of 
which,  after  making  a  short  circuit,  reunite,  and  then  run  to  the  S.W% 
spreading  or  contracting,  according  to  the  height  or  variety  of  the  emi- 
nences, till  it  beeomes  identified  with  the  mountains  of  Laristaun.     From 
its  commencement  to  its  final  termination,  many  branches  project  to  the 
S.  and  form  headlands  on  the  coast,  as  cape  Mobarek,  and  others  on  the 
confines  of  Persia. 

The  KohUtaun,']  The  ranges  terminating  on  the  W.  of  Mekraun  co- 
alesce in  a  very  confrised  mass,  called  the  Kokutaun^  or  *  the  highlands.' 
The  most  western  district  of  ^e  Kohistaun  is  called  Bushkoord,  a  com- 
pound term,  signifying  the  residence  of  the  Koord,  or  Koord  Beloo- 
chees.  Some  of  its  towering  peaks  are  visible  from  Bunpoor,  more  than 
100  miles  of  direct  distance.  Brevious  to  the  junction  of  all  these  ranges 
in  the  Kohistaun,  they  disperse  numberless  inferior  rocky  ridges,  that 
stretch  in  uneven  and  oft  interrupted  lines,  across  the  M.E.  of  Mekraun. 
These  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly  compressed  on  one  side  by  the  wilds 
of  Kermaun,  aiMl  on  the  other  by  that  range  which  is  turned  to  the  N.  by 
the  Kohistaun  mass,  until  they  meet  and  conjoin  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.  In  a  S.W.  bend  of  these  ridges,  constituting  the  continuation 
of  mountains  which  Pottinger  passed  the  day  he  quitted  Basman,  the  Kokee 
Nouskader^  or  sal-ammoniac  mountain,  is  found.  All  these  end  in  abrupt 
difls  on  tbe  edge  of  the  sandy  waste  separating  Bushknrd  firom  Noorman- 
sheer,  and  are  excessively  rugged  from  base  to  summit.  The  Kohistana 
may  be  denominated  a  northei-n  inland  projection  of  Mekraun,  reaching  to 
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30*  N.  kt.  Hus  Qortliem  projection  of  the  Kohutann  is  denominated  in 
Fenian  Surhudy  or  '  the  cold  region,'  as  its  peaks  are  seen  soaring  above 
all  the  rest  to  90  miles  distance  N.  of  Pottinger's  route.  From  the  Ko- 
faklami  a  branch  rons  N.W.  alongst  the  southern  frontier  of  the  district  of 
Koonnaaaheery  whilst  another  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

DegerUj]  There  are  two  extensive  deserts  in  this  country,  the  one  in 
iht  intoior  of  Mekrann,  called  the  Desert  of  JBunpooTy  and  die  other  to 
tke  N.  of  Mekraun,  and  W.  of  the  district  of  Sarawaun,  denominated  the 
Jktert  of  JBeloochistaun,  The  sandy  waste  of  Bnnpoor  lies  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  Kohistaun,  or  highlands  of  Mekraun,  and  S.E.  of  the  distiiet  of 
Noonoansheer,  the  eastern  projection  of  Kermaun.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
155  miles  long  by  80  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  desert  of  Beloochistaun 
B  fu  more  extensive,  being  300  miles  long  by  200  of  medial  breadth, 
accordiiig  to  Pottinger.  But  if  we  extend  it  N.  beyond  the  Helmund 
xirer,  which  merely  interrupts  it,  and  connect  it  westward  with  the  desert  of 
Kenounm,  from  which  it  is  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills, 
we  have  a  dismal  and  desolate  waste  of  600  miles  £.  and  W.  by  500  miles 
N.  and  S^  or  280,000  square  miles.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Great  Salt 
Deaert  already  described  in  our  account  of  Persia,  and  the  desert  of  Kara- 
kam,  or  '  black  sand,'  N.  of  Elhorasaun.  Maritime  Mekraun  is  a  desert, 
banen,  sandy  coast,  though  by  no  means  so  bad  as  described  by  Arrian ; 
for  water  may  always  be  obtained  near  the  shore  by  diggmg.  The  red 
nody  desert  of  Beloochistaun,  crossed  by  Pottinger,  is  much  worse  than 
the  Sahara  of  North  Africa.  It  is  composed  of  red  moving  sand,  furrowed 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  perpendicular  on  one  side  like  so 
nany  brick  walls,  and  sloped  on  the  other,  with  hollows  between.  The 
tfifficalty  of  crossLDg  these  waves  and  hollows  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
tiKMe  who  have  been  compelled  to  traverse  them,  language  being  utterly 
iaadeqaate  fully  to  describe  it. 

Biiers,'^  In  such  a  region  as  we  have  now  described,  rivers  are  scarce, 
somU,  and  shallow.  Amongst  the  mountains  indeed  rivers  of  some  mag- 
aitode  would  naturally  be  expected,  but  none  such  occur.  During  his 
vhde  route  from  Soumeany  to  Sheerauz,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  1300 
of  which  were  on  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit  from  £.  to  W., 
Pottinger  says  he  did  not  meet  with  a  running  stream  sufficiently  deep  to 
tike  a  horse  above  the  knee,  till  he  met  the  Bundemir,  near  Sheerauz. 
What  atreama  occur  are  all  rivulets,  which,  when  swollen  with  rain,  be- 
come nqpid  and  dangerous  torrents,  but  soon  run  off. 

C&maie.'2  From  the  very  varied  configuration  of  this  extensive  region, 
a  correspondent  variety  of  temperature  may  be  expected.  Whilst  an  Al- 
pine cold  reigns  amongst  the  mountains  and  elevated  uplands,  a  tropical 
heat  prevails  in  the  plains  and  sandy  deserts.  In  the  plain  of  Kelaut  it- 
idf,  the  cold  of  winter  is  excessive.  That  city  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trielB»  though  scarcely  more  than  5  deg.  and  a  half  removed  from  the  sum- 
Bier  solstice,  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  winter,  and  snow  lies  in  the 
Tiles  from  the  close  of  November  till  February.  Rice,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  productions  that  require  warmth  of  climate,  will  not  thrive  there ; 
sad  wheat  and  barley  do  not  ripen  so  soon  as  in  the  British  isles.  Snow 
hsB  been  known  to  fall  in  the  plain  of  Kelaut  15  days  successively  in  the 
Bumth  of  March.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  low  plains,  valleys, 
lad  deserts,  is  as  excessive,  especially  the  last,  from  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  burning  sands.  The  people  of  Nooshky  are  compelled,  during  sum- 
r,  to  emigrate  to  the  mountains  for  cool  air  and  water.     In  the  district 
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of  Kttteh  (xvndaiTB  the  heat  is  intolerable  during  smiiimnr,  and  the  peili« 
ieutial  simoom  blows  then,  and  is  Terj  fatal  to  the  natiTes.  The  beat  of 
Siwee  is  proverbially  gnat. 

ProdttclionsJ^    Where  riTers  are  few  and  smalli  and  water  scaice^  vege- 
table productions  cannot  abound*    In  the  whole  of  Beloochistann  there  is 
Bcaicely  a  forest  tree,  at  least  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  woodor  foreit, 
though  plenty  of  thidcets  or  jungles  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottons  of  the 
▼alleys,  or  skirting  the  beds  of  periodical  torrents.     The  few  ariioreioBBt 
plants  mentioned  by  Pottinger  are :  the  oriental  plane-^ree,  mimoeai,  ia^ 
marisks,  oleanders,  hedysaras,  ficus,  melias,  besides  taaarindi  walant,  maa- 
gOf  and  other  frtdt  trees  common  to  Persia,  Afghaunistaun,and  India.  Dstsi 
abound  in  maritime  M ekraun.     The  mountains  are  studded  with  bnlboM 
plants  like  tulips,  whose  fragnuice  is  perceptible  to  a  great  distance.  Ktuk» 
epuii  or  '  the  grass  of  the  desert,'  also  abounds  there,  and  is  used  si  wai- 
ter store  by  the  Brahooes  for  their  cattle.     It  grows  in  bunchea  or  tnfta) 
with  thick  eoaise  stalks  with  long  and  serrated  leaves,  and  is  ney  nnlri- 
tious  for  cattle.     The  eamel-thom,  called  in  Persian  khare  shdtr,  alss 
grows  there,  but  not  so  ploitif ally.     The  assafoatida  plant  aboonda  in  the 
district  of  Nooshky.     Both  Beloochees  and  Brahooes  are  ezceaaiTely  fond 
of  this  plant,  and  eat  it  stewed  in  landd  butter  more  offeasire  and  sas- 
aeous  than  the  plant  itself.     The  only  fertile  districts  in  BeloocfaiataaB  an 
the  low  level  tracts  of  Kutch  Gundava  and  Hummd  Daujil,  between  tka 
mountains  and  the  Indus ;  but  of  these  little  can  be  said,  as  no  Eoropeao 
has  visited  them. 

Mineral  Ptvduclions.']  Almost  every  kind  of  mineral  is  said  to  be 
found  in  this  oountry»  bul  there  is  no  particular  information  on  thii  bead. 
The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  hard  black  rock,  which  ia  sU  the 
information  we  have  derived  from  Christie  and  Pottinger,  who  seeai  t0 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  the  composition  of  rocka.  Bak 
salt  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  road  from  Katcb 
Gundava  to  Kelaut  is  a  range  of  hills,  containing  salt  of  a  perfiBCtly  led 
colour  and  ^erioat  quality.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  ahw  found  in  its  rio- 
nity,  whilst  grey  and  white  marble  are  found  to  the  W.  of  Nooshkjr. 

AnimaU*']  The  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  Beloochistann  are  nfj 
numerous,  both  tropical  and  European.  The  horses  are  etrong^  well-boaed, 
and  large,  but  usually  vicious.  Those  sent  to  India  ara  chiefly  reared  la 
the  S.  ojf  Kelaut,  and  in  Kutch  Gundava*  Camels  and  dromedarin 
abound,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Beloochees, — ^t^e  fdrmer  for  bordflS, 
and  the  latter  for  speed.  The  sheep  are  of  the  doomba  or  fat-tailsd  kiadi 
and  are  very  numerous,  besides  goats  and  black  cattle.  Theae  floob  are 
chiefly  tended  by  the  Brahooes,  who  reside  in  temporsry  huts  erected  en 
any  spot  which  offers  pasturage. 

InhabUanU.']  Of  these  we  knew  about  as  little  as  about  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  till  within  these  20  years,  both  they  and  their  country 
being  equally  unknown.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Behochef,  '^^7'^^''^ 
DekrvaurSf  Mekraunees^  Koordsy  Hindoos,  and  a  few  Afghauns,  with  ade- 
testable  branch  of  the  Loorees  from  Looriataun  in  Peraia-^dl  diatiii^ 
classes,  having  no  common  origin.  Respecting  the  fint  class,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  from  what  stock  they  are  derived,  or  whence  they  caBie,sr 
when.  But  they  are  not  probably  the  aboriginal  nativee.  P^tttng'er 
thinks  them  of  Turkoman  descent,  as  they  resemble  that  race  in  every 
thing  but  language.  He  supposes  them  to  have  belonged  originally  toJ»  \ 
Seljookians  who  settled  in  Persia  during  the  11th  century,  and  who  w«i« 
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apelied  aakeeiipiBm^y  by  tbe  Khowanaonian  priacaB»  bat  not  till  they  bad 
dwelt  6iifficieii%'  long  to  acquire  the  modem  Peraiaa  langnagBy  which  they 
atiU  speak,  with  no  more  alteration  than  might,  from  an  intercoyrae  with 
the  ne^boionig  nations,  be  expected.     Neither  they  nor  the  Brahooea 
kave  a  written  langoage,  nor,  cooaeqaently,  any  hia(0ry>  all  their  acoonnts 
of  themeelTea  bei^  merely  traditional.    From  a  specimen  of  tbc^  Beloo- 
dee  hiigimg^  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  only  4  words  ispiild  be  fq^nd  of  San- 
aadl  origin*    More  than  half  the  words  of  the  Betoechee  lai^foage  aro 
Posian,  diagnieed  by  a  peculiar  pronunciation.     But  Ebn  Hawkel,  who 
aeema  to  ham  written  his  geographical  work  about  the  year  920,  affirms 
that  the  A^bann  tribes  of  Cutch  and  Baluch  had  already  taJcen  posse^- 
oon  of  ibe  mountaina  of  Mekrann,  that  they  spoke  a  pecnlipu'  language, 
aad  that  ia  their  barbanms  manners  and  predatory  habits  they  resembled 
the  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert.    If  this  author  be  correct,  his  accomit  is 
istal  to  Pottii^^er's  theory,  as  this  fact  took  place  more  than  a  century 
hefore  the  Seljookian  Turks  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  three  centuries  befere 
their  supposed  expulsion  by  the  Khowarazmian  sultauns  to  the  mountaiiis 
of  Beloochistann,  their  praeent  abode.    Ebn  Hawkel  was  undoubtedly 
mistaken  in  calling  them  Afgbaun  tribes ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  his 
atatement,  that  the  Beleoebeea  then  possessed  the  moiuitains  of  Mekraun ; 
and  he  distinguishea  them  from  the  nomadic  Koordish  tribes  w)io  then 
wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Fars  and  Kermaun,  and  amounted  to  500,00P 
frmiliee,  if  his  numbers  be  correct.    It  is  well  kpflwn  that  a  tribe  of  Tar^ 
t^r  invndera,  denominated  the  Scteof,  conquered  Drangiana»  which  fr^m 
diea  was  called  Saecukma  by  Isidore  of  Charax.     Now,  may  not  the 
Beloocheea  be  the  descendants  of  these  invaders,  who  were  driven  from  it> 
daring  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  Sassanian  princes,  to  the  ^lonntains  that 
iepaiate  Beloochistann  from  Seiataun  ?     The  one  thewy  is  as  probable  as 
the  other ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  are  of  Turco^Tartarian 
origin,  when  we  reflect  bow  many  tribes  from  the  north  have  successively 
eromed  the  Oxua,  and  settled  in  Persia.    The  Brabooes  are  equally  na- 
mefons  with  the  Beloochees,  and  seem  equally  to  be  of  Tartar  desceiil,and 
gsnerally  dwell  in  tbe  mountains*     They  are  probably  a  mor^  ancient  race 
Aan  the  Beloochees,  and  are  perhaps  tbe  descendants  of  the  Indo-Scytbians 
af  the  andenta.     Their  langnage  is  different  from  that  of  the  Beloochees, 
lad  ia  called  the  Koorgalee  tongue.     It  in  no  respect  resembles  the  Per- 
aaa  in  sound,  and  contains  a  great  many  Hindoo  words,  having  a  strong 
Rsemblaace,  as  they  strike  the  ear,  to  the  Punjabee  dialect.     The  Dehr 
wann  are  an  agricultural  racei  speak  pure  Persi|m,  and  in  all  respects 
aBsemble  the  Taujiks  of  AigluHinistaun.     Pottingpr  conceives  them  to  be 
tbe  descendants  of  the  anciant  Gfaubr^s  or  Magians.     The  Mekraunees 
am  the  inhabitants  of  mariume  Mekraun,  a  small,  hardy,  brave  race  of 
Ben ;  the  women  v&ry  plain-looking,  and  almost  ail  of  them  affected  with 
weak  eyes,  probably  owing  to  the  W  particles  of  sand  from  the  desert 
csaataatly  floating  in  the  air.     Then:  language  is  also  modem  Persian. 
The  HiiidcNia  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country  in  small 
bsdiesi,  and  over  all  the  eastern  world  where  money  is  to  be  ;nade,  unless 
ia  Japan  and  China,  where  strangeis  universally  are  e^iLclud^     These 
penooages  conduct  the  miaerable  traffic  of  the  country,  and  act  as  money- 
HwwigcTB  and  agents  to  the  native  princes.   As  the  Beloochees  are  the  rul- 
isg  tribe,  both  they  and  the  still  more  numerous  Brabooes  are  exclusively 
denominated  Beloochees.    Tbe  Beloochees  proper  are  divided  into  the  three 
ptiacipal  distinct  tribes  of  Nharrooees,  Rinds,  and  Mugsees ;  and  these 
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again  branch  out  into  a  great  variety  of  Bubordinate  tribes, — as  Kambar* 
anees,  Mingolees,  Zukrees,  PanderaneeA,  Nabarees,  Imanm  Hoseins,  B^f 
aunjas,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.     A  branch  of  the  Nb» 
rooees,  called  Rukhaanee,  inhabit  the  district  of  Nooehky,  the  confinei  tf, 
Seistaun,  and  the  district  of  Bunpoor  in  northern  Mekraun,  and  hot 
nearly  exterminated  all  tlie  jtigdaUsy  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  oat  of  tlii. 
kst-mentioned  part  of  Mekraun.     They  also  dwell  in  Kutch  Gandsf% 
whither  they  emigrated  from  Mekraun  in  villages  called  Toomanns.  Theie 
are  a  tall,  hardy  race  of  men,  handsome  and  active,  and,  without  posBSM* 
ing  great  physical  strength,  are  inured  to  every  species  of  fatigue,  and  Is 
every  change  of  climate  and  season.     They  are  the  most  ferodons  asi 
predatory  of  all  the  Beloochee  tribes,  defy  all  law,  and  are  restrained  If 
no  feelings  of  humanity.     Private  theft  is  esteemed  dishonourable,  bit 
public  robbery  is  commended  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit.    Actastsi 
by  such  a  sentiment,  they  will  individually  rehearse  and  recount  the  phtt* 
der  and  devastation  they  have  committed, — what  numbers  of  men,  wo« 
man,  and  children,  they  have  led  captive  or  murdered, — what  villages  tiisf . 
have  burned  or  plundered,— -and  what  flocks  they  have  slaughtered  wInb  , 
unable  to  drive  diem  off.     These  lawless  incursions  are  called  chupaMf, 
and  are  conducted  in  armed  bands,  under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  or  a  noB* 
ber  of  chiefs  combined,  very  similar  to  the  forays  of  the  ancient  Highlinl 
chiefs.  The  Brahooes  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Belooohees  witboit 
any  alloy  of  their  mischievous  propensities.     In  appearance  they  seem  of  a 
different  stock,  having  neither  the  tall  figure,  the  long  visage,  nor  niaed 
features  of  the  Beloochees,  but  possessing  short  thick  bones,  roimd  Amm, 
and  flat  lineaments.     They  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  race  of  men,  asd 
their  fidelity  is  such  that  the  Beloochee  chiefe  retain  them  as  tbeir  most 
confidential  servants.     Whilst  the  Beloochees  inhabit  the  plains,  and  nib- 
sist  generally  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  Brahooes,  on  the  contrary,  inhabit 
the  mountains,  and  subsist  by  their  flocks,  which  yield  them  cheese  and 
clarified  butter,  and  coarse  blankets.     Their  food  is  not  like  that  of  the 
Beloochees,  onions,  garlic,  and  assafoetida  plants  stewed  in  rsnced  butter, 
but  mutton,  which  they  use  half  dressed  without  salt,  and  which  they  eon 
for  winter  food,  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  smoking  it  over  a  firs  of 
green  wood.     Thev  are  equal  to  the  Beloochees  in  personal  bravery,  and 
inurement  to  all  the  fiuigues  of  life,  and  the  changes  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mate, but  they  excel  them  in  physical  strength*    They  use  the  same  dieni 
the  same  amusements,  and  the  same  weapons,  as  the  Beloochees;  bat 
their  women  are  not  like  those  of  the  latter  secluded  from,  but  enjo^ 
the  society  of  men,  all  living  and  eating  together.     They  also  are  diTtded 
and  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  tribes  and  small  clans.     It  b  impotfible 
to  state  the  aggregate  population  of  all  these  tribes  of  Beloochees  and 
Brahooes,  together  with  the  other  classes  of  Jats,  Hindoos,  Mekraoneeii 
Loorees,  and  Afghauns.     Mr  Elphinston  estimated  the  Beloochees,  as  m 
as  bis  inquiries  could  go,  at  1,000,000,  but  thought  the  statement  «■> 
much  too  low.    Balbi  estimates  it  collectively  at  2,000,000,  which  appesi* 
a  more  probable  estimate  than  the  former ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  ^ 
be  said  on  a  subject  where  nothing  certain  can  be  obtained.    According 
to  a  muster-roll  possessed  by  the  khaun  of  Kelaut,  the  Beloochee  s^7 
amounts  to  250,000  men.     But  this  number  is  a  mere  oriental  hyperboK, 
and  his  present  list,  as  Pottinger  was  informed,  contains  120,000  mes, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  than  double  the  number  he  could  «^*"  '^ 
on  a  great  emergency.     The  khaun  of  Kelaut,  tbou^  exalted  in  pokocai 
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the  sole  mler  of  all  Belooclitstann,  it  merely  the  head 

Aspot  of  many  despots  oyer  whom  be  has  little  efficient  power,  which 

mif  extends  to  the  moantainons  territoiy  of  Beloochistann  Proper,  and 

M»  level  disCricts  of  Cntch  Gkmdava,  and  Hnrmnd  Danjil,  the  lam  of 

]«^  iod  the  chiefs  of  Mekrann,  being  independent  of  him,  as  the  khann 

^  fionpoor,  and  the  shah  of  Pahra.     Balbi's  statement,  therefore,  of 

JSBfiOO  men  as  the  force  which  the  khann  of  Kelant  can  raise  is  absnrd, 

m  they  could  neither  be  paid  nor  supported  in  a  comitry  like  Beloochi* 

am  filled  with  moontains  and  deserts,  and  destitute  in  a  great  degree  of 

«Mer.    The  whole  revenue  of  this  mighty  political  personage  amounted, 

a  1810,  to  350,000  rupees,  or  £47,500  of  clear  reyenue,  obtained  from 

HfRimd  Daujil,  Gutch  Gundaya,  and  the  market  dues  of  Kelaut.     There 

ll  ittle  internal  trade  or  foreign  commerce  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  chiefly 

on  land,  which,  if  watted  by  wells,  pays  l-20th,  if  by  rains  1-1  Sth, 

d  tf  by  natural  springs  still  more. 

The  Beloochees  and  Brahooes  are  all  professionally  Sonnite  Moslems, 
strenuous  enemies  of  the  Sheeahs.  The  Hindoo  natives  are  mostly 
rf  die  same  faith.  The  Loorees  of  Mekraun  are  the  most  detestable  of 
Ae  haman  race  for  their  principle  and  practices.  Their  belief  is,  that 
warn  was  bom  to  live,  to  die,  and  to  be  forgotten.  That  during  his  exis- 
if  he  is  happy,  he  has  only  to  pray  for  its  continuance ;  but,  if  the 
,  he  is  at  liberty,  not  only  not  to  pray,  but  to  finish  lib  being  by 
When  any  of  them  dies,  every  thing  that  could  be  called  his 
ezdmiyely,  whatever  that  be,  is  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  this 
vtide  of  their  creed  may  be  accomplished  respecting  his  being  forgotten. 
They  never  marry,  the  females  living  promiscuously  with  the  males  in  an 
■abounded  incestuous  commerce.  They  very  seldom  have  children,  and 
acoondkigly  prefer  stealing  girls,  who  are  instructed  by  the  force  of  ezam- 
piW.  When  any  woman  conceives,  the  issue  is  considered  the  joint  pro- 
psdy  of  the  community,  and  initiated  at  a  certain  age  accordingly.  They 
me  a  Plersian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi  or  old  Persian. 

IV.  CAUFIREESTAUN. 

This  is  entirely  a  mountainous  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Hindookho, 
sod  the  Beloor  Taugh,  and  therefore  partly  within  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Afgfaaun  territory,  and  the  southern  limits  of  Baulkh  and  Badak- 
sbann.  We  cannot  therefore  describe  it  under  the  heads  of  Afghaunistaun 
or  Usbec  Tartary,  though  within  the  natural  and  political  limits  of  both, 
lefefring  the  one  division  to  the  former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter,  as  it 
would  introduce  a  sort  of  indistinctness  and  confusion  into  the  description. 
Hie  people  of  this  region  are  quite  a  distinct  race  as  to  their  religion, 
oomplexUm,  and  mode  of  life,  fi^m  their  Afghaun  and  Tartarian  neigh- 
bours, and  politically  independent,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  of  both. 
Both  region  and  people,  therefore,  require  to  be  described  by  themselves 
in  a  distinct  section.  This  mountainous  region  extends  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hindookho,  all  the  way  £.  from  the  Lofty  Peak,  properly  so  called, 
towards  the  novth  of  Cashmere,  but  the  boundary  in  that  direction  is  far 
fron  being  distinctly  ascertained.  It  also  occapies  a  portion  of  the  Beloor 
Tangh,  at  the  point  where  these  two  great  ranges  meet.  As  no  Euro- 
pean, Marco  Polo  perhaps  excepted,  who  speaks  of  a  race  of  idolaters  in 
the  Beloor  Tangh  in  his  route  to  Cashgaur,  has  ever  set  foot  within  this 
region,  modem  geographers  were  totally  ignorant  both  of  the  region  and 
people.     Its  boundaries,  generally  speaking,  for  beyond  that  we  cannot 
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go,  are  the  coantry  of  Kaasbkaar  to  the  N.E.,  Badakahann  to  the  N.* 
the  district  of  Koondooz  to  the  N.W.,  Anderanb  and  Khost  to  the  W.  ia 
the  territory  of  Banlkh,  and  on  the  S.  the  Kohbtano  of  Cauhitl,  ami  Uie 
other  valleyB  and  ridges  of  the  sabalpine  i^oa  poaeeseed  by  the  A%li«aaft 
tribes  £.  to  the  Indus.     Beyond  that  point  is  mere  eonjeetnre* 

Hiitorical  BemarksJ^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  soathem  part 
of  this  region  corresponds  to  the  moantains  of  the  l/vtAaj^y  wfaidt 
Ptolemy  extends  to  those  of  the  Comedi^  which  may  perhaps  oomspond 
to  the  region  of  Kanshkaur.  The  whale  region  is  called  CnuJireesUutM^ 
or  *  the  land  of  infidels/  by  the  Mohammedan  writers,  because  these 
mountaineers  neyer  recaived  the  Maasnhnaun  faith.  The  first  Esropeiui 
writer  who  mentions  it  under  this  appellation  seems  to  hare  been  Beeott 
Goes,  a  Romish  missionary,  who  in  1603  trayelled  from  Attock  to  CanbnL 
He  was  informed  at  Peshawer  that  a  region  called  CaphurMam  lay  a 
month's  jonmey  to  the  N.  of  that  place,  and  that  it  was  fall  of  Chriatiaiis^ 
but  he  was  hindered  by  the  caravan  from  paaaiag  throogh  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  good  fintlier  belieyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  be  Cbria-f 
tians  from  its  name,  not  adverting  that  it  is  an  appellation  bestowed  oa 
Pf^an  as  well  as  Christian  countries.  The  next  appellation  by  which  it 
was  known  to  Europeans  was  that  of  Kduer  or  KuUore  in  the  hirtory  of 
Timoor  Bek,  by  La  Croix,  in  1723.  The  inhabitants  are  there  denoail- 
nated  SceapousheSy  or  '  black  vests,*  from  the  c(rfour  of  thmr  dothea. 
Timoor  was  instigated  by  the  Mussulmaun  inhabitants  of  Anderaah  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  these  idolaters,  as  they  exacted  gieas 
sums  of  money  from  them  under  the  name  of  tribute.  Baber  deacribea 
Caufiieestaun  as  lying  to  the  N.B.  of  Caubul,  and  in  his  time  the  dis- 
tricts of  Punjsheer,  Nijrow,  Alishnng,  Alunkaur,  Chuganserai,  Cooaer, 
Noorgil,  Bijore,  Sewad,  and  Booneer,  were  bounded  immediately  behud 
by  the  Caufirs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Punjsheer  were  happy  to  pay  thmn 
a  fixed  contribution  to  be  saved  from  indiscriminate  plunder.  The  Cmm 
firs,  however,  had  made  an  inroad  into  that  district,  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  committed  extensive  ravages,  after  Baber  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  Delhi.  Since  that  time,  though  the  southern  borders  of  Can- 
fireestaun  have  been  often  ravaged  during  the  vigorous  reigns  of  Akbar 
and  Aurungzebe,  yet  the  Caufirs  have  still  maintained  their  independence 
amidst  their  almost  impenetrably  mountains.'  As  Gees  was  iaformed  thai 
they  were  infidels,  and  therefore  thought  them  to  be  Christiana,  so  lirmn 
like  ignorance  they  were  believed  by  some  to  be  Greeks,  just  as  Abol 
Fazl  believed  the  people  of  Bijore  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Macedo* 
nians  who  followed  Alexander  die  Great.  The  celebrated  Gibbon  hmviag 
conjectured  the  Greeks  of  Bactria  to  have  instructed  their  neighbours,  the 
Tartars  and  Indians,  in  science  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  so  much  credit 
was  attached  to  it  that  when  the  British  embassy  was  at  Peshawer  it  was 
no  small  part  of  their  business  to  inquire  altar  these  supposed  instructors 
Qf  the  east  and  the  ncnrth.  To  their  great  mortification  they  found  that 
the  supposed  Macedonians  of  Bijore  were  an  Afghann  tribe,  but  heard  that 
the  Caufirs  in  maay  points  resembled  the  Greeks,  as  being  beantifnl,  faav* 
ing  European  complexions,  worshipping  idols,  drinking  wine  in  silver 
vases,  using  chairs  and  tables,  and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue.  Curiosaty^ 
was  now  wound  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  colony  sab- 
sisting  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  sequestered  amidst  the  lofUsat 
mountains  of  Asia,  was  joyfully  anticipated.  Every  inquiry  that  could  be 
possibly  made,  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  a  messenger  wa^ 
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dBqMtcbed  by  Mr  Elpfainston  to  inyefltigate  the  language  and  character  of 
die  Canfin^    Expectation  00  highly  excited  was  followed  by  proportionate 
diMppointment)  and  the  Canfira  were  discovered  to  be  a  mere  rude  race 
of  iodependeat  Pagan  moantaineers,  havmg  no  feature  of  resemblance  to 
tiie  Greeka  hot  that  of  personal  beauty*     A  rocabulary  of  tbeir  language 
<»btBined  by  the  messenger,  who  made  himself  master  of  every  thing 
— %ed  with  Mr  Elphinston's  inquiries ;  and  it  is  from  his  report,  con- 
with  the  information  of  others  who  had  visited  the  country,  and 
of  a  yoBOg  Canfir  who  was  interrogated  at  Peshawer  by  Elphinston, 
the  following  abstract  was  drawn  up  of  the  Caufirs  and  their  country. 
Oeojgrapkical  Sketch,'}     Tlie  whole  country  is  composed  of  snowy 
MooBtauia,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys,  which  pro- 
dan  lugft  i^taintities  of  grapes  Wild  and  cultivated,  and  feed  flocks  of 
nhcwp  and  hetds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  hills  are  pastured  with  goats.     Grain 
is  inferior  botib  in  kind  and  quantity.     Tlje  roads  are  fit  only  for  men  on 
faot,  and  are  often  crossed  by  rivers  and  torrents  passed  by  wooden  bridges 
ar  awiaging  iMridges  made  of  ropes.     All  the  villages  that  the  messenger 
sasr  am  ba3t  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  house  forms 
dw  atMet  leadiilg  to  the  other  above  it,  which  is  said  to  be  the  constant 
practice  of  tile  country;    The  valleys  are  well  peopled,  that  of  the  Caumo- 
jee  tribe  eoatmning  10  villages  at  least,  and  the  chief  of  these,  Caumdidsh, 
widiin  three  stages  of  Fyzabad,  capital  of  Badakshaun,  consists  of  500 
lift  t>eople  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.     Each  tribe 
il8  pecilliar  name,  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to  geographical 
pittttkMa,  each  valley  hieing  held  by  a  particular  tribe.     Cau&s  and  Cau- 
fiteestaon  are  the  general  appellations  bestowed  by  the  Mussulman  on 
all  tbfe  people  and  their  country.     One  division  of  thein,  as  we  have 
akeody  mentioned,  is  denominated  Sceapatishesy  or  '  black  vests,'  and 
Tor  Caujirt,  or  *  black  infidels,'  and  another  division,  Speen  Caufirs,  or 
'  wlaas  mfidels.'     Both  epithets  are  taken  from  their  dress,  for  all  the 
CBaSm  are  remarkable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  complexion, 
bat  tbaM  of  the  larger  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat's  skin,  whilst 
the  other  dresses  in  white  cotton.     There  are  several  languages  or  rather 
dialects  amotig  the  Caufirs,  all  baling  many  words  in  common,  and  a  near 
enaexion  with  the  Sbanscrit,  which  renders  their  conjectured  Greek  origin 
utterly  insprebable.     Nor  do  their  traditions  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  their  origin.     They  say  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ctaidahar,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  die  Mohammedans,  at  which  time 
theif  nation  consisted  of  four  tribes,  the  4th  of  which,  named  Caumojee,  re- 
its  aadent  rites,  whilst  the  other  three  were  converted  to  the  Mussal- 
fiiidi.     One  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  Caufirs  count  by  scores  in- 
stead of*  hundreds,  and  that  ^eir  thousand  (which  they  call  by  the  Persian 
•ad  Alghaun  name)  consists  of  400  or  twenty  score.    The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Lumghaunees  and  Deggauns,  whose  language  seems  to  be  a 
Onfir  direct,  and  gives  ground  to  stippose  them  to  be  of  Caufir  origin. 
Eij^bidstim,  indeed,  seems  to  think  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kohistann 
of  Caabnl  to  be  converted  Caufirs,  as  the  appellation  of  Kohistatmees  is 
WfffXM.  to  all  the  converted  Caufirs.     There  is  a  Caufir  tribe  called  Pusha 
by  MooUah  Nujub,  which  lives  on  the  frontier  of  Caubul,  and  Baber 
nentions  the  PUsbawee  as  one  of  the  languages  of  Caubul,  and  the 
Faiiiawees  are  still  found  within  the  Kobistaun  of  Caubul.     Their  religion 
differs  from  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  believe  in 
one  God,   called   Imra  by  the   Caufirs  of  Caumdaish,  and   Dagun  by 
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those  of  Tflokooee.     Bat  numerous  idols  are  also  worshipped,    whom 
they  represent  as  deified  saints,  in  this  respect  coinciding  with  the  Jains 
and  Bhoodists,  as  also  with  the  more  ancient  pagans.     An  apotheosis  is 
easily  ohtained  among  the  Caufirs,  as  a  rich  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  oIk 
tain  this  posthumous  honour,  but  to  be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  erect  a 
statue  for  himself,  which  will  be  sure  of  being  introduced  into  the  Caufir 
pantheon  after  his  decease.     But  the  idols  of  one  tribe  differ  from  those  of 
another,  though  there  be  one  deity  common  to  all.    The  Caufirs  of  Caam- 
daibh  have  13  deified  heroes,  one  of  whom,  the  first  in  the  list,  is  Bughash, 
(probably  Bhagesa  or  Bacchus,)  and  we  are  told  by  the  ancients  that  Bac- 
chus was  an  Indian  deity.    One  would  infer  from  diis,  that  the  Caufirs  are 
of  Hindoo  origin,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  impure  hill-tribes,  whom  the 
Hindoos  call  Chasas.     What  adds  strength  to  this,  is,  that  all  the  Caufirs 
are  beef-eaters,  and  sprinkle  their  idols  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  cows. 
They  have  a  hereditary  priesthood,  but  their  influence  is  small.    Tbeir  fes- 
tivals are  often  accompanied  with  animal  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  which  is 
thrown  through  the  fire  on  the  stone-idol,  part  of  the  flesh  burned,  and  part 
eaten  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants.     One  of  their  prayers  on  these  oc- 
casions is  always  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mohammedims.     As  to  their 
marriages,  the  wife  is  purchased  from  her  father;  the  value  of  a  wife  is  some- 
times estimated  at  20  cows.  The  women  are  not  concealed  from  public  obs«r* 
▼ation.  Some  of  their  slaves  are  captured  in  battle,  others  are  obtaiued  ^m 
tribes  with  which  they  are  at  peace,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  their 
own  tribe,  it  being  quite  common  for. the  powerful  to  seize  the  children  of 
the  weak,  and  either  sell  them  to  the  Mohammedans,  or  retain  them  for 
slaves.     A  person  who  loses  his  relations  is  soon  made  a  slave.     The  Af- 
ghauns  purchase  Caufirs  for  slaves,  and  some  are  made  prisonen  by  the 
Yusu&yes  on  the  borders.     The  captives  are  generally  females  who  are 
much  sought  after  for  their  remarkable  beauty.     What  is  the  mode  of  go- 
yeinment  among  them  is  almost  wholly  unknown.     The  authority  seems  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  and  the  law  of  retaliation 
is  firmly  established.     Their  only  honorary  title  is  that  of  khaun,  which 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Afghanns.    Their  property  chiefly  consists  of 
catde  and  slaves.    The  dress  of  the  Sceapooshes  consists  of  four  goat-skios, 
two  forming  a  vest,  and  the  other  two  a  petticoat,  with  the  hair  outside 
Until  they  have  slain  a  Mohammedan  the  men  go  bareheaded,  shaviog 
their  heads  all  but  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  and  wear  beards  four  or  five 
inches  long.     Their  dwellings  are  generally  wooden  houses,  and  they  have 
others  where  they  keep  their  cheeses,  ghee-wine,  and  vin^;ar.     In  every 
house  is  a  wooden  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  a  low  back  to  it,  and  they 
have  stools  shaped  like  drums,  narrow  in  the  middle.     Partly  owing  to 
their  dress  and  partly  to  custom,  the  Caufirs  cannot  sit  as  other  Asiatics, 
so  that  when  forced  to  sit  on  the  ground,  they  are  compelled  to  stretch  out 
their  legs  like  Europeans.  Their  stools  are  made  of  wicker-work,  their  beds 
of  wood,  and  their  thongs  of  neat's  leather.     Their  food  is  usually  cheese, 
butter,  and  milk,  with  bread  or  a  sort  of  suet-pudding.    Their  flesh  is  eaten 
half-dressed.     Their  fruits  are  walnuts,  grapes,  apples,  almonds,  and  wild 
apricots.     Both  sexes  drink  wine  to  great  excess.     Of  this  they  have  three 
lands,  red,  white,  and  dark-coloured,  besides  a  kind  of  a  jelly-consistence  and 
very  strong.  So  prevalent  b  the  use  of  wine  among  them,  says  Baber,  Avho 
was  himself  a  lover  of  the  bottle,)  that  every  Caufir  has  a  keg  or  leatbem 
bottle  of  it  swung  round  bis  neck.     They  drink  it  during  meals  in  place 
of  water,  and  though  elevated  by  it,  are  not  quarrelsome,  are  exceeding 
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fcoBpitsble,  hunt  bat  little,  their  faTOQrite  aimuement  being  dancing,  which 
is  proiecated  with  great  ardour  by  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    Their  mnsical 
iBstminents  are  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  their  music  is  wild,  quick,  and  va- 
lied.     One  of  their  most  distingnishing  characteristics  ib  Uieir  ceaseless 
wan  with  their  M nssnlman  neighbours,  and  their  usual  mode  of  attack  is 
by  ambush,  and  they  giye  no  quarter  in  battle.     Their  chief  glory  is  the 
death  of  a  Mussulman ;  and  in  their  solemn  dances  and  festiTulB,  each  man 
wears  a  turban,  into  which  a  long  feather  ib  stuck  for  every  Mohammedan 
he  has  killed.     The  number  of  beUs  which  he  is  authorised  to  wear  round 
hm  waist  is  also  regulated  in  the  same  way.     A  Canfir  who  has  not  killed 
his  man,  is  not  permitted  to  flourish  his  ax^  round  his  head  during  the 
.dance.     Such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  Mussulmaa  are  vi* 
sited  by  their  neighbours,  and  have  afterwards  a  right  to  wear  a  little  red 
woollen  cap  or  cockade  tied  to  the  head.  Those  who  have  slain  many,  may 
erect  a  hi§^  pole  before  their  doors,  in  which  are  holes  to  receive  a  pin  for 
every  Mohammedan  the  owner  has  destroyed,  and  a  ring  for  each  he  has 
wouiided.    But  when  taken  apart  from  their  long-rooted  and  bitter  anti- 
pathies, they  are  said  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  joyous  race.     Their  arms  are  a 
bow  with  barbed  arrows,  sometimes  poisoned,  and  a  dagger.     They  have 
lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords  from  their  neighbours  the 
A%lia.uas.    The  Mohammedan  princes  in  their  vicinity  frequently  invade 
tbor  tenitories  and  carry  off  slaves,  and  sometimes  the  Caufirs  condescend 
to   make  peace  with  them,  the    negotiation  being  accompanied  with 
Blraiige  ceremonies.  In  1780  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Mussulmaa 
chiefs  was  made  against  the   Caufirs.     The  united  force  of  the  khaun 
of  Badakshaun,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  Kaushkaur,  the  padshah  of  Cooner> 
the   bauz  of  Bijore,  and  several  of  the   Yusnfisye  khanns,   penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.     But  notwithstanding  thu  success, 
they  could  not  keep  their  ground,  and  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country, 
after  sustaining  severe  losses.    There  is  no  particular  map  of  their  country, 
to  show  the  relative  situation  of  their  valleys,  tribes,  and  villages,  yet  pub- 
liafaed.    None  of  the  tribes  or  villages  mentioned  by  Elphineton  are  set 
down  in  the  map,  except  Gumber  and  Pushcu     Baber  mentions  Kattor 
and  G^bvk  as  places  in  Caufireestaun,  but  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  their 
reUtiTe  ntuation.     AH  that  can  be  said  <^  the  topography  of  this  region 
is,  tliat  Keiuer,  or  Kuttore^  Ues  somewhere  on  the  Kaushkaur  river ;  that 
Cfftmber  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  pass  of  ELawuck ;  and  that  the  chief  part  of 
Caufireestaun  seems  to  be  in  the  large  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Beloor  Taugh  coming  bwn  the  N.E.  with  the  Hindookho  coming  from  the 
N.W. 


IV-  S  c 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


This  ii  a  very  extensive  region,  comprehendmg  all  the  tract  between  tlie 
Caspian  sea  and  the  great  platean  of  Central  Asia,  and  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afj^aunistaun  on  the  S.,  to  those  of  Aisatic  Russia 
on  the  N.  The  geography  of  this  tract  is  only  known  in  a  very  general 
way;  so  obscnre  is  it  that  it  has  been  justly  characterized  by  one  of 
our  best  writers  on  geographical  science,  Mr  Rnkerton,  as  being  '*  chiefly 
conjectural,"  and  as  remaining,  to  the  disgrace  of  science,  '*  in  a  wretched 
state  of  imperfection."  For  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  oriental  historians  and  geographers,  as  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukel,  Abal- 
ghazi,  and  others,  and  to  some  notices  from  Jenkinson,  Thompson,  and 
Hanway.  These  imperfect  accounts  have  been  followed  of  late  yean  by 
more  accurate  information,  obtained  by  Mr  Elpbinstone,  in  his  mission  to 
Peshawer, — by  the  Russians,  in  their  late  embassies  to  Kokun,  Khiva,  and 
Bokhara, — and  from  the  memoirs  of  Baber,  a  nadve  of  this  region,  and  sal* 
tan  of  Kokun,  previous  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Usbecs,  the  present  pos- 
sessors. Some  valuable  additional  information  has  also  been  obtained  by 
Mr  Eraser  at  Meschid  in  1822,  which  he  received  from  an  exiled  Usbec 
prince  there  resident,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  reigning  khann  of  Bok- 
hara, With  such  aids  as  the  above  additional  information  has  given,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  account  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants. 
Boundaries  and  exterUJ^  Independent  Tartary  has  the  Caspian  sea 
and  the  river  Jaik  or  Coral  on  the  W. ;  the  Ooral  Tau,  and  the  Algidym 
Shalo,  on  the  N.  and  N.E. ;  Soongaria  and  Eastern  Toorkistaun  on  the 
£. ;  on  the  S.E.  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus,  or  what  we  now  denomi- 
nate Western  Tibet ;  and  on  the  S.  Persia  and  Afghaunistaun.  From  S. 
to  N.  it  extends  16  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  35*  to  51*  N.  lat.  and  20 
degrees  of  longitude  from  W.  to.  E.,  or  from  54*  to  74*  £.  long.,  that  is, 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Beloor  Tagh.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  the  eastern  limit  of  this  vast  tract  has  never  been 
astronomically  determined,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  on  this  point.'* 
Independent  of  the  Kirghissian  portion  of  this  tract,  Balbi  has  estimated 
the  total  superficies  of  the  Usbec  and  Turcoman  portion  at  555,000  Bri- 
tish square  miles,  thus : 

Khanate  of  Bokhara,        .         .         230,000  British,  sq.  miles. 
Do.         Khiva,        .         .         .     193,000  do.  do. 

Do.        Kokun,   .        .        •        132,000  do.  do. 


555,000 
In  this  estiniate  the  surface  of  the  Aral  lake  is  included,  but  whether  he 

^  The  maps  generally  carry  the  lonfritude  not  fiurther  than  70"  and  7S*  £.  and 
eren  Malta  Bntn  atates  the  eastern  frontier  at  the  stimmit  of  the  Beloor  at  only  69*  £. 
long,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Rennd*  that  the  range  of  the  Beloor  has  heen  placed  fira 
degraea  too  fiur  £.  by  D'Anrille.  We  must  wait  &  the  point  be  settled  by  fatura  ob- 
nervcri. 
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iodiidas  the  fiact  S.  of  the  Oxta8»  or  Jihoon,  we  ve  not  ^ertaia ;  tmt  it  is 

probable  be  does  not.    Malte  Bmn  makes  the  whole  superficies,  exclasiya 

of  the  steppe  of  Issim,  only  460,000  sqnare  miles,  which  is  certainly  by. 

far  too  low.     If  the  medium  breadth  of  this  tract  be  15  degrees  of  loogi- 

tode  by  16  of  meridional  laigth,  then  the  sor&oe  will  be  fonnd  to  be 

843,600  B.  square  miles,  including  the  tract  S.  of  the  Ozns.     This  will 

not  appear  too  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  statements  of  Klapioth 

and  BalbL     The  former  states  the  superficies  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 

Looser  and  Middle  Kirgee  hordes,  and  lately  incorporated  with  the  Russian 

enpii«,  at  220,000  B.  square  miles,  which,  added  to  Balbi's  statement  of 

that  of  the  Usbec  khanates,  makes  775,000  B.  square  miles.     To  this 

most  be  added  the  large  and  extensile  proyince  of  Bactria,  extending  more 

than  eigfat  degrees  of  longitude  by  two  degrees  of  medial  breadth* 

NamkM  and  Political  Divisions,']    In  compliance  with  long-established 
vsage,  we  haye  adopted  the  customary  appellation  of  Independent  Tar* 
btsy,  as  proper  to  this  region.     The  name  of  Tartar  has  been  for  nigh  six 
centuries  applied  as  a  generic  appelktion  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nor- 
thern and  Middle  Asia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancients  applied  the  term 
Stythian  to  all  the  erratic  nations  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  who- 
tfao"  in  Europe  or  Asia.     All  the  yagrant  tribes  to  the  N.  and  £.  of  the 
Danube,  as  fiur  as  geographical  knowledge  then  extended,  were  anciently 
so  called,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards,  and  th6  modem  appel- 
btioii  Tartar,  has  succeeded  by  common  consent  to  that  of  Scjrtbian,  oyer 
since  the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  and  so  firmly  has  this  ethnographic 
term  taken  root  amongst  all  European  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it,  than  the  generic  term  of  Indian^  uniyersally  applied 
to  all  the  aboriginal  natiyes  of  the  American  continent  oyer  since  its  dis- 
eoyeiy.    The  first  writer  who  introduced  the  term  Tartar  was  the  political 
misrionary,  Carpini,  in  1246,  but  he  applied  it  solely  to  the  four  great 
MaogoJaaok  tribes,  who,  he  says,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  a  strong  proof 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  parent  stock.    Rnbruquis,  in  1254,  used  it 
in  the  same  sense,  when  he  yisited  the  court  of  Sartakb-Khan,  grandson 
of  Jengfais-Kban ;    but  the  Mongolian  princes  were  indignant  at  being 
called  Tartars,  and  told  him  that  they  were  Mongols  and  not  Tartars,  who 
were  a  different  and  a  yanquished  tribe,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
denominated  from  the  name  of  a  yassal  horde.     Still,  howeyer,  the  name 
prevailed,  in  spite  of  Mongolian  remonstrance,  and  has  been,  and  still  is, ' 
lulled  not  merely  to  the  Mongolians,  but  also^  moat  improperly  and  erro- 
aeeosly,  by  almost  all  modem  writers,  to  designate  exdusiyely,  all  the  tribes 
of  Turkish  extraction,  although  it  is  certain  these  are  a  yery  different  and 
&tinet  race.     Hence  the  modem  fashionable  division  of  Great  Tartary 
amongst  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Mandsboors.    The  two  latter  names  are 
jost  and  proper,  as  designating  distinct  races,  and  as  recognised  by  these 
noes  themselyes ;  but  the  first  appellation  has  never  been  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  .to  whom  it  is  applied.     They  all  speak 
diaiects  of  the  same  language,  and  know  themselyes  only  by  the  particular 
name  of  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  general  name  of  Turks.     As  all  these 
tribes  have  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  right  to  fix  their  own  name,  it 
is  unjust  to  call  them  by  one  they  have  neyer  acknowledged ;  and  if  the 
same  Tartar  be  at  all  applicable  to  any  of  the  great  races,  it  belongs  to  tbe 
Mongols,  one  of  whose  tribes  the  ancient  Tartars  were,  with  much  greater 
^opriety,  than  to  either  of  the  others.     By  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Asia, 
aad  by  the  Arab  and  Persian  geographers,  the  name  of  Turks  was  applied 
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to  all  the  nofitadiG  hordety  Mongols  as  weU  as  othcn,  of  wUeh  liley  had 
any  knowledge,  and  diey  divided  them  into  two  great  branckesy  Weatem 
and  Eastern  Turks,  the  fonaer  extending  to  the  lEfiack  sea,  and  the  lutter 
as  for  £.  as  China*  In  this  thejr  were  more  oorrect  than  succeeding  £v- 
rapean  writers.  Both  nations  knew  the  people  and  their  langnage.  Tlieir 
error  lay  in  the  too  great  extension  of  the  name,  in  applying  it  to  the  whole 
of  die  nomadic  races,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  0Be«  As  the  real  pn»per 
name  of  the  race  is  Turks^  so  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  the  nnmbep- 
less  tribes  speaking  Tnikish,  eren  as  for  E.  as  Hami,  at  the  eastern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Lesser  Bnkarla,  should  hare  been  called  Toorkisiaurty  in-* 
stead  of  receiring  the  name  Tartary,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  ScyUiian 
tribes  known  to  the  ancients  since  the  days  of  Herodotus  were  of  Tniidflli 
origin,  and  apoke  diidects  of  the  same  langnage.^^  We  shall,  tliefefore,  di-* 
vide  it  into  three  great  divisions,  Southern,  Middle,  and  Northern  Toorkis- 
taun,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  jpmuose  of  Western  Toorkistann, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  extensive  region  to  the  E.  of  the  Beloor,  called 
Chinese  or  Eastern  Toorkistaun. 

I.   SOUTH  BRN  TOOUKISTAVN  SOUTH  OF  THE  AMOO  OR  OXUS. 

SOBDIVntONS. 

1.  Turkman  Desert  and  Kheewauh ;  2.  Baulkh ;  3.  Badakshaun. 

lit   MIDDLE  TOORKISTAUK. 

B0BDIVISION8. 

1.  North  of  the  Amoo. 

1.  Khotlaun ;  2.  Kairategeen ;  3.  Hissar,  or  Saganian ;  4.  Kesh ;  5.  Vale 
of  Sogd»  comprehending  J^khara  and  Samarcand. 

S.  Vale  of  the  Syr,  or  Jaxartes, 

1.  Kokaun  and  Nemingaun  ;  2.  Tashkunt ;  8.  Uratippa;  4.  QhawmK  or 
Desert  of  Aral ;  5.  Ilak,  or  lestaun ;  6.  Toorkistaun  Proper. 

III.   NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUN,  OR  KIRGHISIAN  REGION. 

Divided  amongst  the  three  hordes  of  the  Lesser,  Middle,  aad  Great 
Eirghisian  hordes. 


CHAP.  L--PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

All  the  western  and  northern  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  witb  im* 
mense  desert  plains,  whilst  the  southern  and  eastern  parts,  or  the  basins  of 
the  Syr  and  Amoo,  are  of  a  different  description,  having  fine  tracts  of  land 
defended  by  inaccessible  mountains  and  barren  deserts,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streams.     But  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  the  fertile  plaia 

11  The  nftme  Turkai  or  Turea  ooeurt  In  Hcrodotas,  Pomponim  Mela,  and  PUAJt  "^ 
that  it  to  of  anolent  oiigta»  and  we  may  hazard  the  hypothesis  that  all  Scythia,  from 
the  Danabe  £.  to  the  Lmaue,  or  modern  Beloor,  was  occupied  bv  tribes  of  that  wld»> 
spread  race.  Eyeii  in  the  court  of  Attila  the  Hnn,  though  iiimself  a  Kalmnc,  Tmldsli 
seems  to  hare  he^n  the  proTailiiiif  laoKpagSk  for  bis  very  name  AttUa,  sa^Mr  Erakino 

*  *»h  term 
sons  of 


denfOut,  another  word  in  the  same  languace^  signifying  the  sea,  as  he  was  born  nmr 
the  jBuxine,  Caspian,  or  some  <ythw  sea.  All  the  rarious  tribes  who  inhabit  the  region 
here  denominated  Independent  Tartary,  whether  they  be  Kirgoes^  or  'furknuun,  or 
Kaisalui>  or  Mankats^  or  Usfc«e%  an  Turkish,  and  ifeak  dIalecU  qt  that  tongue. 
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of  Kwtnsme  being  a  mere  bans  suroondad  bymoviiig  gaadsy  and  serenl 
^t»ppm  trmk  oocor  bere  and  tbere  on  both  ndes  of  the  Syr  and  Qzim.  The 
•ofiaoe  is  very  Taned  in  the  S.  and  S.  £•  parts,  oouriating  of  nnmeroiu 
vftllefiy  vait  nurantabMy  and  eztenaiye  plains.  The  eaitem  ahoras  of  the 
CMpim  preaent  notfahig  bat  a  long  and  gloomy  saceeanon  of  rocks  and 
aiid  downs* 

MotniTAiirs.]  The  Mmthem  chain  of  the  Hindookhooflh,  thai  divides 
region  from  Persia  and  Afghannistsan,  having  been  already  describedi 
need  net  repeat  it.  A  nomber  of  lateral  ranges,  enclosing  ezteosiva 
weil-wateied  Tslleys,  nin  N.  toward  the  Amoo ;  and  the  descent  is  miich 
gneter  en  the  N.  side  than  on  the  S.  of  ^  Hindookhoosh*  The  other 
gieat  ranges  are  the  Bdoor^Tagh^thB  Moaz^Taghy  ^  ilf^ms range,  and 
the  Kfnder^Taghf  besides  a  vast  nomber  of  snbordinate  ranges,  nmning  in 
variouB  directionB  from  these  chains* 

The  Behor^Tagh.'}  The  Beloor-Tagh  is  ^  great  range  which  on  the 
B.  dividee  this  r^pon  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  called  I^/boun^-Zta^,  or 
**  the  A<nre  moantains,'  by  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  in 
die  hiatory  of  Tartary,  as  the  great  colminating  point  where  the  waters 
lew  fo  the  Aral  Nooron  the  W.,  and  towards  the  desert  of  Shamo  on  the  E. 
nesoviroes  of  these  waters  nmning  in  opposite  directions  are  estimated  by 
the  Cbineae  geographers  at  1000  li.,  or  800  geographical  miles  of  elevation ; 
and,  according  to  the  geographers  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  this  range  is  many 
tfaeamnd  Chinese  feet  in  height.  This  lofty  range  consists  of  massive 
^mrtz.  Hence,  in  the  Mongolian  and  Oigoorian  languages,  it  is  called 
die  Bckur  range ;  and,  in  the  Persian,  Bellor  Koh^  or  '  the  shining  monn*- 
sain,'  from  ibe  transparency  of  the  quartz,  and  sometimes  the  Beloot'Tagh^  or 
*tlw  dark  moontain,'  from  the  perpetual  clouds  which  overhang  it.  This  chain 
is  aiWert  500  B.  miles  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  or  from  E.  long.  7V  and  N. 
las.  Mr  SCK,  to  where  it  meets  the  Mooz-Taghin,  41*  N.  lat.  and  71'  £•  long, 
aecordiiig  to  Waddington's  map.  From  this  point  it  passea  N.  to  42**  N. 
JaL  where  it  is  intermxted  by.  the  Alak-Tagfa  coming  from  the  E.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Kkashghar  Divan.  TboB  chain  is  covered  with 
everdnring  snow,  and  so  lofty,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  that  the  only 
kneim  pMses  are  those  ci  Badakshaun  and  the  source  of  the  Syr. 

-Tke  Asfera  Range.']  The  Asfera  range,  otherwise  called  the  Pamer 
■HNintains,  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Ferghana,  or  Kokaun,  running 
£«  and  W.  Their  nature,  which  is  that  of  a  very  broad  chain  of  mountains 
fiwng  from  an  elevated  land,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  continuation 
weetward  of  the  Mooz^Tagh  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Khojund ;  and  the 
§ntt  tliat  the  only  communicatiou  between  Kokaun  and  Bokhara  is  by  the 
pass  of  Khcjund,  between  the  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  ritrer  Syr,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  magnitude  and  impraeticabtlity. 

TkeAk-Taghn  From  the  Asfera  range,  in  67*  SO'  E.  long.,  are  de« 
tadiad  the  Ak-lagh,  or  <  white  mountains.'  On  approaching  Uratippa» 
tfaeae  are  agam  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  most  western  of  wbich 
terminates  in  63*  80'  long.,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale 
<ir  Sogd,  whilst  the  Ak-Tagh,  properly  so  called,  separates  Bokhara  from 
Tar-Ailak,  and  terminates  in  two  branches  at  Jizzukh  and  Joupar. 

The  Kara-Tagh.'}  The  Kara-Tagh,  or  'black  mountains,'  are  another 
latend  range,  projected  frx>m  the  southern  side  of  the  Asfeia  range,  and  runs 
S.  and  8.W.  for  nigh  400  B.  miles  towards  the  Amoo  river.  Next  to  the 
Aefera,  it  is  the  most  lofty,  rugged,  and  predpitous  range  inUsbec  Toor- 
luetano. 
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Samarcand  Mountains,']  The  Samarcand  moaiitaiiiB>  wbich  forai  tbe 
soathern  boundary  of  the  yalley  of  Sogd,  are  a  bnnch  of  this  range*  pro- 
jected  westward  as  far  as  SG**  £.  long.  It  separates  the  vale  of  the  Sogd  from 
the  district  of  Kesh,  where  Tamerlane  was  bom,  and  is  called  the  hill  of 
Kesh  by  Sherifeddin,  his  biographer,  and  the  mountain  of  Zarkafa  by  Ebn 
Hawkel.     The  Ak-Tan  ridge  is  called  Al-Botom  by  Abulfeda. 

The  Kynder^Tagh,']  The  Kynder-Tan  is  the  range  which  boonds  the 
country  of  Kokaun  and  the  vale  of  the  Syr  on  the  N.  all  the  way  weat  &« 
fsr  as  65*"  E.  long.,  when  it  expires  in  the  desert  of  Aral.  It  is  another  off- 
set from  the  great  range  of  die  Beloor,  and  has  a  longitudinal  extaat  of 
eight  degrees,  or  400  B.  miles.  It  is  of  prodigious  elevation,  aa  we  are 
informed  by  Nazaro£P,  and  b  coyered  with  garments  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
ii  also  called  the  Ming  Bulak  mountains,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arga  Tau, 
or  Argjun,  or  Arka-oola,  of  Strahlenberg.  From  this  range  a  lateral  one 
runs  S.  to  the  Syr,  and  to  the  W.  of  Akbsikat,  and  divides  the  district  tii 
Kokun  from  that  of  Tashkunt.  It  appears  to  be  of  no  great  elevation.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kynder  Tan  the  country  is  very  little  known,  but  seems  not 
to  be  so  mountainous  as  the  territory  of  Usbec  Toorldstaun.  It  is  said  that, 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Kynder  Tau,  it  is  joined  to  a  range  of  monntaiaa 
running  £ftr  to  die  E.  and  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Ulu||^  Taugh.  This 
is  probably  the  Kichuck  Taugky  or  <  little  mountain.'  But  we  are  com- 
paratively  ignorant  of  the  directions  of  the  numerous  mountain  ridgea  which 
traverse  the  country  of  the  great  Kirghisian  horde.  The  fact  is,  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Usbec  ToorkiBtaun  is  full  of  mountains,  and  difficult  both  of  ac- 
cess and  description. 

Rivers.]  The  whole  of  Usbec  Toorkistaun  may  be  considered  aa  a 
large  basin  hollowed  out  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  Paropamisaa 
and  Hindookhoosh  mountains  on  the  S.  and  those  of  the  Beloor  and  Kynder 
Tau  on  the  E.  and  N. ;  but  formed  into  two  divisions  by  the  Asfera  moun- 
tains, thus  making  the  two  great  valle3rs  of  the  Syr  and  Amoo. 

The  Syr,']  The  Syr  baa  two  sources,  one  in  the  Kynder -Tan  and 
another  in  the  Beloor.  The  first  or  N.E.  source  rises  on  the  S.  flank  of  the 
Kynder-Tau  (the  western  continuation  of  the  Alak  Tagh)  in  42*  31'  N.  lat. 
and  70*  £.  long  in  Waddington's  map.  The  other,  or  S.  source,  is  in  41^ 
SI'  N.  lat.  and  71*  £.  long,  (according  to  the  same  map),  on  the  crest  of 
the  Beloor,  where  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  sonrce  of 
the  river  of  Kashghar.  These  two  branches  meet  below,  or  W.  of  Uskent, 
and  the  combined  stream  runs  S.W.  to  Kqjund,  its  most  southern  point, 
passing  by  Kokaun  to  the  left.  From  Kojund  ihe  stream  tarns  to  the 
N.W.  passing  by  the  cities  of  Fenakunt,  Tonkat,  Tashkunt,  Sairam, 
Otrar,  and  others  which  once  existed,  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Aral  Noor,  after  a  comparative  course  of  nigh  700  B.  miles. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  streams  on  both  sides  from  the  Asfera  and 
Kynder  mountains  before  it  enters  the  desert  of  Aral.  This  stream 
to  be  diminishing  towards  its  mouth,  and  its  banks,  where  the 
embassy  crossed  it,  in  1820,  in  their  journey  to  Bokhara,  50  versts  above 
its  mouth,  are  bare,  treeless,  sandy,  like  the  desert,  and  overgrown  for 
several  miles  in  breadth  with  thicketo  of  tall  reeds  thrice  the  height  of  a 
man.  The  banks  are  alternately  steep  and  leyel.  Near  the  shore  are 
seyeral  small  and  larger  lakes.  The  river  was  frozen,  and  the  passage  oc- 
cupied two  homrs  across  the  ice,  the  stream  being  400  paces  broad.  The 
Kooban,  which  falls  into  it  near  this  place,  is  a  small  stream,  only  SO 
paces  wide,  and  shallow.     The  whole  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral  is 
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aveigrown  with  tall  reeds,  and  the  ground  so  flat  that  not  a  single  emi- 
nence can  foe  seen  whence  a  yiew  of  the  Aral  can  he  taken.  The  Syr  has 
■o  comiectiMi  with  the  Amoo  near  its  month,  as  formerly  supposed,  hut 
esters  the  Aral  hy  separate  channels  of  its  own.  The  Russian  embassy  to 
Kaakann  croeaed  it  above  Kcjnnd,  where  it  was  500  toises  broad.  This 
mer  is  the  andent  laxartesy  and  is  also  called  the  Ikserty  the  SihooUf 
mad  the  Skpr  Daricu     It  was  the  northern  limit  of  Ale:(ander's  marches. 

The  Ojntf.3  The  Oxus,  Jehoon^  or  Amoo^  is  a  much  larger  and  longer 
liTcr  than  the  Syr,  and  has  a  much  more  expanded  basin.  Its  source,  ac- 
CMdiBg  to  modem  information,  is  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  on  the  S.E. 
and  W.  by  the  lofty  snowy  mountain  of  Pooshtukbur,  where  it  is  seen  issu- 
m%  from  beneath  a  bed  of  snow,  600  feet  deep,  in  the  high  district  of  Wuk- 
khaoy  £.  long.  73*  of  Grreenwich,  and  N.  lat.  38\  The  name  of  the  stream 
at  ita  source,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  down,  is  Punj*  It 
rooa  first  N.  five  coss  through  the  valley,  and  then  N.W.,  where,  at  25  coss 
from  its  source,  it  joins  the  Shiber^  or  Adum  Khooshy  coming  still  farther 
from  the  N.&  The  junction  of  these  two  branches  composes  the  main 
atream,  the  one  being  the  larger  branch,  and  the  other  having  a  more  dis- 
tant aouree.  From  this  junction  it  runs  120  miles  S.W.  till  meeting  with 
a  mmmtain  range  in  that  direction,  its  course  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  along 
the  northern  side  of  this  range,  passing,  on  the  N.,  the  countries  of  Shoognaa, 
Derwanz,  and  Karategnn,  where  it  finds  a  vent  through  this  chain.  From 
thia  most  N.W.  pmnt  of  its  mountain  course  it  runs  S.W.  till  it  is  agaut 
tamed  to  a  W.N.W.  course  by  the  subalpine  ridge,  extending  from  the 
Hindookhoosh  to  Huzrutimam.  From  thence  it  runs  W.N.W.  till  it  finally 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  11 00  B.  miles,  nigh  500  of  which  are 
through  a  mountainous  region,  and  the  last  300  through  a  desert.  It  receives 
number  of  streams  on  both  sides,  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Asfera  or  Pa- 
lidge,  and  from  the  northern  sides  of  the  Hindookhoosh  and  the  Paropa- 
misos,  as  the  Kokcha  or  river  of  Badakshaun,  the  Auksurraiy  the  river  of 
JBalkh  from  the  latter,  and  the  Soorkhauby  the  Kavfernihany  and  the  Sogd 
from  the  former.  It  appears  that  it  once  received  the  Morghaub,  or  river  of 
Margiana,  three  days*  journey  to  the  W.  of  Bokhara,  but,  according  to  later 
accounts,  that  stream  is  now  lost  in  the  sands.  It  is  a  large,  broad,  and  deep 
stream.  Near  Baikh,  in  the  summer  season,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  fully 
eqpal  to  the  Jurnnah  when  at  its  highest  state ;  and  near  Bokhara  it  is 
1,000  yards  broad,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  it  spreads  to  a  breadth 
of  four  miles.  This  harmonizes  with  Arrian,  who  states  the  Oxus,  where 
his  hero  crossed  it,  to  be  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  unfordable* 
Mention  is  made  of  a  large  river  nearly  equal  to  the  Oxus,  and  called  the 
Kkizil  Daria,  or  *  red  river,'  as  joining  it  below  the  cultivated  delta  of 
Khowarasm,  and  having  its  source  in  the  hills  of  Ooratuppeh.  We  have 
not  facts  to  confirm  it,  and  the  matter  is  uncertain.  The  Oxus  has  a  large 
delta  in  the  lowest  part  of  its  course,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  di£ferent 
names,  like  those  of  the  Ganges  in  Bengal.  This  circumstance,  of  course, 
renders  the  hydrography  intricate  and  perplexed.  In  this  case,  a  grest  river 
being  found  by  some  traveller,  and  its  connection  with  the  main  stream  at 
the  same  time  unknown,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  separate  and  uncon- 
nected stream. 

Of  the  other  mountains  and  rivers  belonging  to  Northern  Toorkistaun, 
we  ahall  speak  briefly  when  treating  of  the  Kirghis.  In  the  mean  time  we 
shall  commence  our  account  of  the  IJsbec  states  with  Southern  Toorkistaim* 
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CHAP.  II.-.TURKMAN  DESERT  AND  KARAZM. 

Tni8  comprehends  aU  the  tract  N.  of  the  Attrack  nvet  and  the  Qboon 
to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  aod  tiie 
desert  thence  extending  eastward  to  the  month  of  the  Amoo,  inclading'  the 
fertile  Oasis  of  Karazm.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  nsnally  de- 
nominated Karaxm,  from  the  Ossu  above-mentionedy  and  coiresponiis  to 
the  ancient  Margiana  Deseria  and  Choramtia,  The  modem  poKdcal  name 
of  this  tract  is  Kkeemah^  from  the  city  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  tiie  Usbec 
Khann.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  as  well  denominated  Turkomaniay  from  llw 
great  number  of  Turkman  tribes  which  roam  about  in  the  desert ;  and  Jenkiii- 
son,  who  travelled  all  the  way  from  ^stracan  to  Bokhara  and  Ooignnge,  in 
1558,  says  that  all  the  country  £•  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Oorgnnge,  was  then 
called  *  the  land  of  Turkman/  As  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  bar- 
ren waste,  little  description  is  necessary.  If  native  accounts  may  be  credited, 
it  is  made  up  of  sandy  wastes,  occasionally  raised  into  hillocks,  quite  void 
of  vegetation,  but  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  vegetation,  which 
afford  water  and  some  grass  for  the  flocks  of  the  Turkmauns  who  freqaent 
it.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  fertile  spots  are  neither  so  rare  nor 
so  small  in  extent,  if  the  ntUnber  of  fiamilies,  of  which  the  different  tribes 
consist  and  who  find  subsistence  here,  be  considered.  But  it  is  the  poKcy 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  to  keep  them  as  little  known  as  possible,  and  tiie 
tract  of  caravans  accordingly  leads  through  deserts  hardly  affording  water 
for  the  linng  beings  that  traverse  them,  and  the  wells  of  which  are  only 
known  to  the  guides  by  particular  marks. 

Population,  4^.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  barbarous  state  are  a  veiy 
mixed  mass  of  Turkmauns,  Usbecs,  and  Bukhars.  The  last  of  these  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  SarU^  or  ^  tradera,'  and  Taujiks^  or  *  the  common 
mechanics  and  labourers/  The  settled  population  is  but  trifling,  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  wandering  tribes  here,  as  in  Persia,  called  Eels ;  bnt  it 
is  impossible  to  state  the  proportion,  whether  of  the  latter  to  the  fomier, 
or  of  the  Turkmauns  to  the  Usbecs.  The  population  of  the  oasis  of 
Kheewauh  itself,  on  a  superficies  of  4600  miles,  has  been  stated  at  250,000 
persons ;  and  that  of  the  Anilians,  including  Turkmauns  and  Karskal- 
paks,  at  100,000 ;  wlulst  by  Balbi,  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  n(Mna- 
dic,  has  been  estimated  at  only  800,000, — ^taken,  we  presume,  from  Rus- 
sian information.  Mr  Fraser,  on  the  contrary,  was  informed  that  the  po- 
pulation, including  the  Eels,  amoimted  to  800,000  fiunilies,  or  1,500,000 
persons.  This  came  from  the  official  authority  of  the  vizier  of  Moham- 
med Rahee  Khaun  of  ELheewauh.  And  on  the  authority  of  a  resident 
merchant  of  ICheewauh,  then  at  Mesched,  the  numbera  of  the  Eek,  or  tri- 
butary tribes,  were  the  following : — 

Yunoots  aboat  the  Bay  of  Balkhan,       -  -  15,000  fsmilica. 

Chowden  brou|^ht  from  beyond  the  Oxus,        -  -  fiO,000  do. 

Kalpaks,       .....  80,000  do. 

Kiisxaiik%  .....  40^000  do. 

Eekder,        .....  15,000  dow 

Sarokh,  .....  15,000  doi. 

Uebeoe,        .....  40,000  do. 

175,000 

Mr  Fraser  was  also  informed,  that  from  each  of  the  300,000  families, 
comprising  the  whole  of  his  subjects,  the  khaun  receives  2  tomauns  an- 
nually, or  600,000  yearly,  or  £360,000  sterling,  valuing  the  Irakian  to- 
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at  12^*9  the  impeet  lieing  l*10th  of  agrienlttinl  aad  ptstoral  pro-> 
dnee,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  cualoma.  The  military  force  of  Kheewaoh  is 
differently  stated ;  the  standing  force  is  reckoned  at  from  15,000  to  30,000 
CRfsIry ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  can  raise  40,000 
hone.  The  town  of  Kheewaoh  is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  Jihoon  or 
Amoo.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  has 
time  gates,  thirty  mosques^  and  a  college*  The  bouses  amount  to  3000; 
bat,  by  Fraser^s  information,  the  population  of  the  place  is  5000  families; 
vbiist,  according  to  others,  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000  persons. 
The  present  soyereign  of  Kheewauh  is  Rahmaun  Koolee  Khaun,  who 
ncoeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  Rahim  Khaun  in  1826*  The  usual  title 
flf  these  princes  is  Takser  Khaun.  The  Russians  bare  of  late  years  built 
diree  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  one  at  Okh-Trappeb, 
■ot  &r  from  Astrabad,  and  some  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Attruck,  in  the 
country  of  the  Yamoot  Turkmauns ;  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Balkan,  called 
KnsnoTodsk ;  and  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Mangishlak ;  and  are  using  erery 
endeavour  to  condliate  the  favour  of  the  numerous  Turkmaun  tribes  on 
the  coast,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  conquering  Kheewauh.  If  they 
should,  at  some  future  period,  succeed  in  their  design,  no  friend  of  hu« 
manity  can  deplore  the  result,  however  much,  on  political  grounds,  he  may 
regret  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Russian  power. 


CHAP.  III.— BAULKH. 

This  laige  region  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Turkmaun  deserts,  and  oorres* 
ponds  to  the  western  and  larger  division  of  the  ancient  Bactria.  It  ex- 
tends from  63"*  to  l\}r  £.  long.,  and  from  35**  and  36'  to  2>T  and  36''  N. 
kt» ;  bat  it  is  impossible,  for  want  oi  proper  data^  to  arrive  at  precision  in 
describing  its  extent  and  boundaries.  But  it  may  in  a  general  way  be 
stated  at  400  B.  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  by  150  of  general  breadth — ^thua 
esnprisiog  a  surface  of  60,000  square  miles.  It  has  the  district  of  Ba^ 
dabhavn  on  the  £.,  the  Oxus  on  the  N.,  the  desert  of  Margiana  on  the 
N.W^  the  district  of  Heraut  on  the  6.W.,  and  on  the  S,  tbe  Paropami- 
SB  mountains,  with  the  western  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  This 
B  a  highly  diversified  region  of  mouutains,  bills,  glens,  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  subalpine  ridges,  below  the  Paropamisvs  and  tbe  Hindookhoosh,  take 
up  half  its  surfisbce,  and  several  of  the  lateral  ridges  in  the  eastern  division 
apptoadi  the  Oxus.  To  the  W.  the  country  expands  into  wide  and  con* 
tinnous  plains,  increasing  as  they  proceed  in  that  direction,  in  similarity  to 
the  deserts  of  the  Toorkmaun  tribes,  till  they  become  completely  identified 
with  them.  Tbe  whole  district  was  subject  in  1825  to  Meer  Morad 
Khaun,  son  of  Khaldaud  Khaun  of  Koondooz,  who,  on  the  death  of  Meer 
KilKcb  Alee,  chief  of  Khooloom,  and  his  uncle,  seieed  on  his  territory  and 
that  of  Baulkh,  and  is  at  present  (1830)  master  of  tbe  whole  country  S. 
to  the  pass  of  Baumeeann  and  border  of  the  Hasaurebs.  The  Usbecs 
are  the  ruling  people  in  all  this  region,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes. 
They  are  all  rigid  Soonnees,  and  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  moollahs, 
who  have  a  predominant  sway  in  all  their  councils,  and  exercise  a  kind  of 
theocratical  power  over  them,  and  that  of  the  very  worst  sort,  as  they 
teach  them  to  believe,  that  murder  or  robbery,  or  taking  captives  for  sale 
or  slavery,  are  no  crimes,  when  committed  on  the  persons  or  property  of 
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Sheeaubs,  Kaufira,  and  Christians.     la  tins  point  of  view,  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  is  the  greatest  curse  that  could  haye  bdidlen  Asia. 


CHAP.  IV.— BADAKSHAUN. 

This  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainons  conntries  in  nature,  and  seemingly  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Bubacene,  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Curtios  as  the  richest  in  the  world  for  gold,  pearls,  and  precioas 
stones.     It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.£.  by  the  stream  of  the  vpper 
Oxus ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Beloor ;  on  the  S.£.  and  S.  by  the  Khanfirs,  ae- 
parating  it  from  Afghannistaun  and  the  Cobis  of  Khaushkaur :  and  on  the 
W.  by  Kadghann.     It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  base  being*  the 
course  of  the  Oxus,  the  two  sides  the  Beloor  Tagh,  the  upland  of  Huz» 
rutimaum,  and  the  mountains  of  Tanlikhaun,  whilst  the  apex  is  the  nar- 
row angle  which  connects  the  Beloor  and  the  Hindookhooeh.    Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  alongst  its  base  is  250  B.  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
upwards  of  150  from  S.  to  N.     But,  strictly  speaking,  its  physical  north- 
em  boundary  is  not  the  Oxus,  but  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  wfaick 
bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  all  the  way  fr^m  its  remotest  Boorce, 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kokcha  at  Kajaghar,  for 
more  than  300  miles.     Badakshaun  seems  to  be  the  generic  name  for  the 
whole  tract  enclosed  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Oxus.     It  is  composed  of 
two  great  divisions :  the  valley  of  the  Ozus^  and  that  of  the  Kokcha ;  or 
Western  and  Eastern  Badakshaun.     Though  Badakshaun  be  commonly 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Usbec  states,  and  included  in  Toorkistaun,  yet  din 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  it  has  always  maintained  its  independence,  nnd 
its  inhabitants  are  of  a  different  race,  and  speak  a  different  language  from 
the  Toorkish, — at  least  they  did  so  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.     Hiey* 
are  Taujiks,  and  denominated  Badakshees ;  but  towards  the  W.  are  many 
camps  of  wandering   Usbecs.     The  appellative,  Taujik^  belongs  to  the 
fixed  and  aboriginal  population,  in  opposition  to  the  Toorks,  Usbecs,  and 
other  nomadic  tribes.    The  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mahommedan,  which 
they  probably  received  from  the  Arabs,  who  became  their  neighbours  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Toorkistaun.     They  are  governed  by  a  sol- 
taun,  and  their  present  sovereign  is  called  Mirza  Abdool  Ghafoor,  the  eon 
of  sultan  Mohammed,  who  reigned  there  when  Elphinston  was  at  Pe- 
shawer  in  1809.  His  revenue  is  stated  to  be  6  lacks  of  rupees,  or  jC75,000> 
and  his  military  force  is  estimated  at  10,000  matchlock-men. 


CHAP.  V,— TOORKISTAUN  NORTH  OF  THE  AMOO. 

This  corresponds  to  the  Sogdiana  and  the  Regio  Sacarum  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Mawaralnakar  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxna, 
It  is  the  Tooraun  of  the  mythic  history  of  Persia  governed  by  the  famed 
Afnibiab.  In  modem  times  this  region,  collectively  taken,  is  called  Greai 
Bukharia,  from  the  Bukhars,  the  aborigbal  natives  or  fixed  population. 
Beginning  with  the  vale  of  the  upper  Oxus,  on  the  north  side,  we  mee% 
wi^  a  laige  district  called  Khotlaun. 

1^,  Khotlaun,']     This  name  does  not  seem  to  be  known  at  the  preeeat 
day,  but  was  used  in  those  of  saltan  Baber  and  £bn  Hawkel  to  denote 
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aD  tbe  eMmtiy  od  the  apper  Oxii8»  opposite  BadakBhann  «§  fiw  up  as  the 
Bdoor  on  the  £^  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Soorkhanb,  or  Red  rirer ; 
OB  the  N»  by  the  monntainous  and  rugged  district  of  Karratageen;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Badakahann*  Its  few  valleys  are  said  to  be  narrow,  and  oyer- 
Innig  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  Khotlaun  was  the  seat  of  a 
eplsndid  dynasty  of  kings  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy ;  and 
Abolfeda  m«iUons  the  magnificent  palaces  of  its  princes.  These  sove* 
leigns,  according  to  Dr  Hyde,  assumed  the  title  of  Hetyatelah^  or  Hee* 
Aaih'Tdahy  or  ^  prince  of  the  golden  river/  (the  OzuB)---a  title  not  al> 
together  misapplied,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Oxus  contains  a  vast 
qsantity  of  gold  in  its  bed,  and  that  the  natives  are  acquainted  with  tbe 
art  of  collecting  it,  when  its  rapid  waves,  during  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Beloor,  detach  the  grains  from  the 
nonntaina ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Beloor  range  in 
fiadakshann  contains  very  abundant  mines  of  gold.  The  Byzantine 
writers,  from  ignorance  of  the  Persian  language,  converted  the  title  of 
die  kings  of  Khotlaun  into  the  name  of  their  subjects,  calling  them 
HaiaihtiiteSf  EphthaiUeSy  Nephthaliiesy  and  Eutautes,  Hence  some 
finropeaa  writers,  misled  by  them,  took  these  people  for  Jews  of  the 
Iribe  of  Naphtali* 

2df  Karratageen.'}  This  district,  like  that  of  Khotlaun,  is  more  in- 
accessible and  less  known  than  any  of  those  which  compose  Western 
Toorkistaon.  It  is  seldom  mentioned  in  history,  and  only  twice  by 
Sberefeddin,  who  calls  it  Cair  Tekin,  It  extends  along  the  southern 
lange  of  the  Asfera  mountains  as  far  £•  as  the  Beloor,  having  Khotlan, 
Wakfaika»  and  the  district  of  Saganian  on  the  S.,  and  reaching  west- 
wards  to  the  hilly  districts  of  Uratippa  and  Yar  Ailak.  It  is  wholly  a 
movntaiaons  country ;  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  snowy  ranges  of 
Asfera  and  the  Beloor  nearly  prevent  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
joining districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  £. 

3d,  Husaur,}  Hissaur,  or  Saganian^  is  a  large  independent  district, 
boBoded  by  Karratageen  on  the  N.,  Khotlaun  and  Waksh  on  the  E^ 
the  Amoo  on  the  S.,  and  the  Karadagh  range  on  the  W.  In  its  chief 
eztent  it  b  more  hilly  than  mountainous.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy, 
sod  tends  to  degenerate  into  desert,  but,  being  on  the  whole  well-wa- 
tered, it  is  capable  of  high  cultivation.  The  present  chief  of  Hissaur 
is,  we  believe,  independent  of  Bokhara,  being  enabled  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Usbec  cavalry  by  means  of  the  Karadagh  mountains, 
which  cover  his  principality  on  tbe  side  of  Bokhara,  as  cavalry  cannot 
act  in  mountains  as  in  plains.^  The  late  khaun  of  Bokhara,  Shidi  Hyder, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Usbec  chief  of  this  region. 

4(A,  Kesh.^  Kesh,  or  Subz,  lies  W.  of  the  Karadagh  mountains, 
iriiieh  divide  it  from  Hissaur,  to  the  N.  of  the  Amoo,  and  is  bounded 
en  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Kesh  hills,  which  divide  it  from  Yar-Ailak 
and  tbe  valley  of  Sogd.  The  chief  cities  are  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Timoor  and  Baber,  namely,  Kesh  and  Karshee,  also  called  Naksheb 
and  Nesef.  Khozar  has  always  been  a  place  of  note,  and  lies  S.  £.  of 
Kaishee,  in  a  desert  tract.  The  country  round  Kesh  is  uncommonly 
fiurtile,  and  rather  marshy,  as  being  full  of  streams ;  but  it  degenerates 
as  it  approaches  the  Amoo,  and  becomes  a  perfect  desert, — insomuch, 
that  the  rivers  disappear  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  famous 
pMs  of  KdugOy  or  <  the  iron  gate,'  lies  in  the  Karadagh  range,  be- 
tween Kesh  and  Hissaur. 
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5ihf  Samarcand  and  Bokhara*']  We  have  now  got  quit  of  the  Regio 
Saearum^  and  have  arrived  at  the  vale  of  the  Sogd,  the  Sogdiana  of  the 
ancients.  The  territory  in  which  these  cities  are  contained  is  one  of  the 
most  beantiful  and  fertile  in  nature.  It  has  the  Kesh  hills  on  the  S.,  the 
desert  of  Kansm  on  the  W.,  the  Karadagh  range  and  the  district  of  Kar- 
tataggeen  on  the  £.,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Uratippa  on  the  N.  The 
chief  river  of  this  charming  district  is  die  Sogd,  or  PolifUmeius  of  the 
andents,  *  meet  precious,'  and  denominated  in  the  modem  Parstan  Zuruf' 
thauj  or  '  the  gold-shedding  stream,'  which  rises  in  the  Karadagh,  and 
flows  down  by  Yar-Ailak  to  Samarcand,  and  from  thence  passes  to  Uie 
N.  and  W.  of  Bokhara ;  considerably  below  which,  what  small  portion  of 
it  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  sand,  fiills  into  the  Oxus.  The  wintera  ars 
very  severe  in  Bokhara,  and  the  cold  intense.  The  rivers  continue  firosea 
for  nearly  three  months ;  the  Oxns  itself  is  then  rendered  passable  for 
caravans  on  the  ice.  The  wind  during  this  period  is  dry  and  piercingly 
cold ;  hut  though  the  snow  lies  sometimes  for  three  months,  it  is  seldom 
above  knee  deep.  During  the  three  months  of  spring,  gentle  rains  come 
every  three  or  four  days  from  the  W.  The  two  first  months  of  summer 
are  very  hot,  the  wind  generally  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  and  scorching ; 
but  the  air  is  occasionally  cooled  by  light  showers.  During  the  last  mouth 
of  summer  the  air  gets  cooler,  and  autumn  is  very  pleasant.  The  rains 
are  then  very  heavy  from  the  W.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bok- 
hara are  said  to  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  fossil  salt,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain Al-Botom  is  abundance  of  mineral  coal.  This  range  is  the  Ak-Tau, 
or  Ak-Kaya  before  described.  The  soil  of  Bokhara  is  argillaceoits  ;  the 
whole  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  an  argillaceous  plain,  precisely 
similar  to  all  those  which  precede  or  follow  the  sandy  deserts  in  the  route 
from  Orenburgh  to  Bokhara.  Many  salt  lakes  occur,  which  have  been 
drained,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  human  labour.  But  in  many 
places  the  argillaceous  soil  is  rendered  barren  by  the  superabundance  of 
saline  particles,  and  these  the  Bokhaiians  leave  untilled  in  the  midst  of 
cultivation.  There  are  two  harvests  in  this  country,^those  of  spring  and 
autumn.  The  former  is  of  the  seed  sown  at  the  beginnittg  of  the  rains, 
and  which  is  reaped  in  six  months ;  and  the  latter  of  that  which  is  sown 
in  autumn,  and  which  is  reaped  the  ensuing  summer.  The  spring  crop 
consists  of  one  ^ecies  of  wheat  and  barley,  jowaree,  maust,  nakood,  eoon- 
jid,  arson,  gall,  cotton,  madder,  sweet  and  water  melons,  caonmbons,  and 
other  plants.  The  popukiition  of  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  is  composed  of 
the  nomadic  tribes,  or  wandering  hordes ;  and  the  Tanjiks,  or  fixed  inha^ 
bitaats,  who  live  in  towns,  and  villages,  and  fiarm-houses.  The  nomadic 
tribes  are  composed  of  many  hordes,  but  are  generally  classed  under  two 
heads,  Usbecs  and  Turkmauns  :  the  former  are  said  to  be  by  fiar  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  found  inhabiting  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  tents 
in  the  desert.  Of  the  Turkmaun  tribes  we  know  little  ;  but  there  b  one 
tribe  of  that  denomination,  called  Aersanee^  which  wanders  on  both  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  and  contains  40,000  families,  which  in  their  turn  are  sub* 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  under  particular  chiefii.  The 
Solera  and  Suhamah  tribes  of  Turkmauns  are  of  much  more  importanoe 
and  strength,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  collective  names  of  a  number 
of  smaller  tribes,  or  TurSy  dispersed  over  all  Mawaralnahar,  and  the  tiacta 
to  the  N.E.  as  £tf  as  Chinese  Toorkistaun.  Their  subdivisions  are  said 
to  be  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  names  of  tribes  noticed  as  waaderii^ 
over  one  or  another  part  of  its  deserts,  are :  the  Kuthai  Kipchauks,  Kuz* 
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r»  Nogkays^  Kirgee»^  Naimaunsy  and  Kotra  Kalpaksy  or  *  bbck  bon- 
nete ;'  bat  it  iM  impoMible  to  say  if  they  are  all  really  Torkmaont.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  that,  excluding  the  Kalmncks,  a  few  of  whom  still  wan* 
der  in  this  khanate,  they  are  all,  whether  Usbecs  or  Turkmauns,  of  the 
Great  Toorkee  family, — and  all  speak  th^  tame  Toorkee  or  Jaghatai  Ian- 
goage, — ^the  only  difference  being  that  of  dialect,  as  they  all  closely  ap- 
proximate, and  can  conrerse  with  and  understand  each  other.  What  pro- 
portion the  Tanjik  population  may  hold  to  the  Usbec  and  Turkmaun,  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  their  language,  employments,  habits,  and  mode  of 
life,  are  quite  dbflferent  from  those  of  the  Toorkee  iiemiily.  Their  language 
is  Periiao,  which  is  that  of  all  the  cities  to  the  N.  of  the  Hindookhoosh, 
tod  is  employed  as  the  yehide  of  all  polite  and  commercial  intercourse. 
As  these  Taujiks,  called  Sarts  and  Bokhars  by  their  Tartar  masters,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians,  there  is  presumptiTe  evidence 
that  Pernan  was  the  original  language  of  all  the  fixed  population  of  this 
iztenaiye  region,  whether  commercial  or  agricultural ;  whilst  the  Toorkee 
was*  at  the  same  time,  the  language  of  all  the  Scythian  or  nomadic  tribes, 
who  wandered  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
laiartes.  Arabic,  though  introduced  by  the  Arabian  invaders,  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  learned  language,  and  sacred,  its  use  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  its  commentators.  The  Persian 
spoken  at  Baulkh  and  Bokhara  is  the  Deri,  or  court  dialect,  on  account  of 
its  ekganoe,  and  is  usually  denominated  by  classical  orientalists,  the  lan- 
gaage  of  Banlkh,  of  Baumeeaun,  and  Bokhara.  The  Toorkee,  on  the 
contiwy,  was  not  a  written  language  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Ciiy  of  Bokhara.']     Bokluira  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  khanate, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity,  though  no  mention  is  made 
ol  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  geographers.     It  is 
nuntiooed  as  a  city  of  great  consequence  at  the  period  when  the  country 
beyond  the  Amoo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  centnry,  and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  Safiarian, 
Sflmwiyai^fi^  Ghaznevide,  Seljookian,  and  Khowarasmtan  dynasties.     It  is 
ntoated  near  the  Khurabad  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sogd,  and  is  encom- 
passed with  a  wail  14  versts  in  circumference.     According  to  Fraser's  in- 
ibnnation  it  is  fully  inhabited  within  the  walls,  having  no  vacant  spaces 
occupied  with  ruins,  like  Ispahaan,  contuning  nothing  but  well-built  and 
well-peopled  houses  of  from  two  to  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and 
slien  strengthened  by  wooden  frame-work,  and  the  whole  plastered  over 
with  a  coat  of  fine  cement,  and  many  of  them  handsomely  decorated  with 
punting  both  within  and  without.    The  city  abounds  in  roofed  baaaars  and 
csnvanseras  for  travellers ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Bokhara  are  its  mosques 
and  madreaas.     Of  the  latter  there  are  above  80,  they  are  generally  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  containing  from  40  to  200  and  even  300  chamben* 
The  college  of  Gokultash,  near  the  gate  of  Karshee,  and  the  zearant  of 
Bohaoddin  Nagshbaud,  are  stated  to  have  each  300  apartments.     The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  three  colleges,  of  which  one  was  founded  by  the  em- 
press Katherine  II.,  whose  memory  is  much  respected  at  Bokhara.    These 
colleges  have  two  pupils  in  each  chamber,  and  are  supported  by  the  rents 
of  houses  and  lands  attached  to  them.     Their  revenues  vary  from  300  to 
5000  rupees  yearly,  and  support  the  lecturer  and  students.     Many  well- 
disposed  and  pious  Mnssulmauns  build  and  endow  colleges  wi^  100  bigahs 
of  arable  land  and  a  few  shops,  and  the  khan  liberally  assists  all  such  insti- 
totions  oat  of  the  taxes^  allowing  in  many  cases  from  5  to  15  tillas  a 
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month,  80  that  in  this  respect  Bokhara  is  the  greatest  seat  of  MobammedBa 
literatore  and  theology  in  Asia.     Bat  it  must  not  once  be  imagined,  thaS 
these  colleges  are  like  ours.     The  sciences  principally  studied  are  theology 
and  Mohammedan  law,  and  in  most  of  those  sciences,  says  Elpfainston, 
which  we  value,  the  Usbecs  are  hr  behind  the  Afghauns.     The  commerca 
of  Bokhara  was,  at  least  very  lately,  great  and  extensive,  notwithstanding 
the  disordered  state  of  the  countries  in  its  vicinity,  but  the  foreign  trade  is 
much  more  ^Ltensive  than  its  internal  commerce.     Caravans  from  Persia, 
Hindoostaun,  Afghannistaun,  Baulkh,  Badakshaun,  Kashghar,   Kokaon, 
Tashkunt,  and  Orenburg,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  are  in  the  habit  of  going'  to 
Bokhara,  loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  respective  countries,  Hrliich 
are  either  sold  on  the  spot,  or  exchanged  for  other  commodities.      Tiro 
caravans  from  Orenburg  arrive  annually  at  Bokhara,  the  journey  being 
completed  in  three  months.     Each  caravan  consists  of  from  4000  to  bOOO 
camels.     The  commerce  of  Bokhara  with  Russia  has  been  calculated  at 
20,000,000  roubles  of  annual  value. 

Samareand.'^     This  city  was  once  the  capital  of  all  Independent  Toor- 
kistaun,  and  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  name  of  Mara-* 
candoy  was  the  capital  of  the  Sogdians.     Kand  is  the  Turkish  name  for  a 
city  or  town,  as  in  those  of  Khowa-kand,  Uz'kand^  Ande^kandy  Task-- 
kandf  and  others.     This  city  is  distant  12  caravan-joumies,  or  175  road- 
miles,  almost  due  E.  of  Bokhara,  but  the  direct  distance,  according  to 
Waddington*s  map,  is  only  112  geographical  miles,  where  it  is  placed  in 
39**  W  N.  lat.  and  64^""  53'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich.     But  as  the  longitade 
of  Bokhara  has  never  yet  been  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  European  geogim- 
pher,  qualified  by  previous  science  for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  longitude  of  S^arcand  in  respect  of  Greenwich,  however  it  may  ap- 
pzoximate  to  truth  in  respect  of  Bokhara.     Samarcand  is  situated  abont 
four  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  Sogd,  here  called  the  Kohik,  from  a  faillodL  so 
denominated  between  it  and  Samarcand.     A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  of 
the  city  flows  another  stream  called  the  Dargham,  a  branch  of  the  Sogd, 
which  separates  from  it  a  little  above  the  city,  the  gardens  and  suburbs  of 
which  are  situated  on  its  banks.     When  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  70  stadia,  or  8^  miles.    In  the  days  of  £fafn 
Hawkel,  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was  much  the  same.    In  the  days 
of  sultan  Baber,  the  walls  were  paced  round  the  ramparts  by  his  ordeis, 
and  found  to  be  10,600  paces  in  circumference,  or  only  five  miles.    Wh«i, 
therefore,  Dr  Herbelot  and  La  Croix  affirm,  from  the  oriental  anthots,  that 
Samarcand  had  a  compass  of  12  farsangs,  or  48  miles,  they  forget  that 
Samarcand  was  a  walled  district  as  well  as  a  walled  city,  resembling^  in 
this  respect,  the  cities  of  Babylcm  and  Nineveh,  which  were  not  merely 
walled  cities,  but  walled  districts,  for  this  outer  wall  comprehended  all  the 
garden-grounds  around  the  city,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields,  and  even  hills 
and  valleys.     This  wall  had  12  gates  of  iron,  each  a  league  distant  from 
the  other.     But  the  inner  inclosure,  which  contained  the  city  itself,  had 
only  four  gates,  and  the  wall  had  neither  battlements  nor  towera  like  the 
outer  wall.     Such  was  its  ancient  state  when  besieged  by  Jenghis  Khan. 
The  celebrated  Timoor  Bek  made  it  the  ci^>ital  of  his  short-lived  empire, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  buildings.     But  the 
glories  of  this  place  have  passed  away,  like  those  of  Bagdad  and  Delhi« 
and  till  the  time  of  Shah  Moorad,  Samarcand  had  declined  so  much  since 
its  capture  by  Sheebanee  Khan  the  founder  of  the  present  Usbec  dynasty, 
that  it  had  become  the  haunt  of  die  lion  and  the  wolf.     Bat  that  prince 
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great  ezertioii  to  have  it  repeopled  and  repaired.  Its  popalation  has 
been  eiiioe  yearly  increasing,  and  the  place  now  contains  abont  60,000 
people.  Of  the  other  cities,  as  Karmina,  Ghajdewauy  Karakoolj  Noor^ 
Sheerauz,  Jixxiky  and  Keneh  Koorgauriy  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  VI.— URATIPPA  AND  YAR-ILAK. 

Both  these  are  monntainoiis  districts,  and  though  they  make  no  part  of 
the  Tale  of  the  Sogd,  being  separated  from  it  by  mountains,  yet  they  are 
piAtically  subject  to  the  kbann  of  Bokhara.  The  former  lies  1 1  days' 
jovney  E.N.E.  of  Bokhara,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  the  kbaun  of 
Kokaund,  but  has  been  recently  subjected  to  Bokhara  by  Shah  Hyder. 
The  hitter  is  a  rery  hilly  country,  enclosed  between  the  Ak-Taugh  on  the 
W. ;  the  Kesh  hills  on  the  S. ;  the  Kara-dagh  on  the  S.£. ;  and  l^be  Asfera 
on  the  N.E. ;  which  separates  it  from  Kokaun.  In  this  district  the  Sogd 
idces  its  rise.  It  is  a  comparatively  cold  and  barren  district,  rug^;ed  and 
mountaioous.  The  appellation  denotes  the  country  of  summer-quarters,  as 
the  nomadic  tribes  retire  to  this  district  in  summer  to  aroid  the  heats  of 
the  rale  of  the  Sogd. 


CHAP.  VII.— BASIN  OF  THE  SYR. 

All  ihia  tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Uratippa,  is  at  pre- 
seat  eoai|irised  in  the  kingdom  or  khanate  of  Kokaun  or  FergaufiOy  a  power 
which  haa  but  very  lately  risen  to  potitical  importance.  In  its  original 
stake  Kokaun  was  but  a  small  state  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Syr,  bounded 
OB  sll  skies  by  mountains,  except  on  that  of  Kcjund,  where  alone  it  can  be 
flBtered,  from  the  dominions  of  Bokhara,  by  a  very  narrow  opening  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Syr  riyer ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  conquests, 
Kokaun  now  embraces  all  the  country  to  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.W.,  and 
la  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Kirghisian  desert.  Its  present  political  boundaries 
ne :  the  Kirghisian  steps  on  the  N. ;  the  lofty  range  of  the  Kynder  Tau, 
•r  the  Ming  Bulak,  on  the  N.  and  N.E^ ;  the  Khasgbar  Divan,  or  Beloor 
Tragfa,  the  Thsoungling  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  £• ;  the  Asfera  or  Yespera 
Tan,  or  the  mountains  of  Jasper,  on  the  S.,  which  separate  it  from 
Karrattageen  and  upper  Badakshaun ;  on  the  S.  W.  Yar-Ilak  and  the 
ittte  of  Uratippa;  and  on  the  W.  the  dominions  of  Bokhara.  Kofund  is 
a  very  andeut  city,  known  by  the  classical  i^pellation  of  Oyropolis  and 
Akrandria  UUifnOy  as  being  the  boundary  of  Persian  and  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  N.  The  fortress  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  bow-shot 
S.  (twa  the  bank  of  the  Syr,  and  commands  a  very  narrow  pass  through  the 
hills  to  the  Sirr  and  the  passage  across  the  river  itself,  so  that  it  is  a  place 
of  great  importance  as  a  covering  frontier  on  the  side  of  Samarkand,  and 
M  the  only  key  into  the  Khokaun  territories  from  the  N.  or  the  S.  It  lies 
60  miles  &W.  of  the  capital,  and  opposite  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
S&rr  is  the  hill  Myogkilj  celebrated  for  a  turquoise  mine ;  but  the  stones 
foand  here  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  inferior  in  value  to  those  of  Nee« 
diapoor  in  Persian  Khorasaun.  Khojund,  says  Fraser,  though  fallen  from 
its  wonted  prosperity,  still  contains  30,000  houses.  If  so,  it  must  be  a 
very  large  city,  and  by  Nazaroff  it  is  said  to  be  as  hrge  as  Khokaun  the 
capital  itseUL— N.E.  of  Khojund  is  Khokaun^  the  Khowdkund  of  Abulfedaf 
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now  the  capital  of  the  khaniii.  It  is  hot  of  late  that  it  haa  obtained  llna 
honour,  Andijaun  heing  the  former  eapitaL  Before  the  time  of  Narfauch 
Khann,  the  father  of  the  present  mler,  Khokaun  was  b«t  a  amall  place,  hot 
has  increased  so  much  since  it  became  the  capital,  that  it  now  c^ntmns, 
according  to  Fraser  s  information,  more  than  50,000  houses.  Nazaroff, 
who  was  there,  says  that  it  is  a  rery  large  and  well-peopled  city,  contain- 
ing 400  mosqaes,  bat  that  the  streets  are  not  at  all  pared,  and  that  the 
houses  are  bmlt  of  earth ;  it  has  three  stone  bazaars  in  the  centre,  which  are 
opened  for  commerce  twice  a  week.  Hie  castle  of  the  khaui  ia  a  vast 
bail<iing,  and  is  the  only  defence  of  the  city,  baring  a  garrison  of  20,000 
men.  Mayendorf  says  that,  according  to  his  information  collected  at  Bok- 
hara, Khokaun  contains  only  6,000  houses ;  while  in  another  place  ha 
makes  it  as  large  as  Bokhara.  The  city  has  no  wall,  and  water  ia  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  streets  by  canals  from  the  Sjrr,  on  or  near  the  bank 
of  which  it  stands. — Taskkunt^  or  Tcukkend,  is  a  much  frequented 
Tan-station,  and  contains,  according  to  Nazaroff,  20,000  honses. 


CHAP.  VIL— TOORKISTAUN. 

TooRKiSTAUN  lies  N.W.  of  the  district  of  Tashkunt.  It  extends  alongst 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr,  below  Sa3rram,  and  between  it  and  the  Aral  Noor, 
and  stretches  considerably  to  the  N.  along  the  banks  of  some  small  rivers 
that  come  from  the  E.  and  from  the  N.  This  also  was  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  country  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  (uU  of 
considerable  cities.  It  actually  included  at  that  time  the  whole  baaiii  of 
the  Syr.  But  the  name  is  now  confined  to  the  N.W.  angle  of  that  once 
extensive  region,  and  it  is  now  subject  to  Khokaun.  At  the  tame  of  anltan 
Baber,  it  was  the  seat  of  ^  Usbecs,  from  whence,  under  Sheibanee  Kban, 
they  came,  and  drove  Baber,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  TimcMir, 
across  the  Syr,  the  Amoo,  and  the  Hindookhoosh.  The  chief  riven  are 
the  Sarasoo,  the  Arj,  and  the  Boulat,  the  Talash,  and  the  Turugay.  All 
of  these  have  been  made  to  fall  into  the  Syr.  But  the  Sarasoo  ia  novr 
found  to  lose  itself  in  a  small  lake,  after  running  a  long  S.W.  course  tfaroagfa 
the  Kirghisian  steppe.  The  waters  of  this  lake  sometimes  communicate  with 
those  of  the  lake  of  TeU^Kol,  in  W  N.  lat.  and  67«  25^  £.  of  Greenwich 
in  the  modem  maps.  The  Turugay  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Tnrgaiy  which  runs  S.  from  the  same  range  as  ihe  SarBsoo»  and  falla  into 
the  lake  of  Ak-soo-kol,  or  Bialawoda,  to  the  N.  of  the  Aiil  Noor.  The 
Talash  or  Tarat,  which  originates  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Kynder-Tnn, 
after  running  for  some  space  N.W.  and  then  S.W.,  fi&Us  into  die  lake  of 
Sakchum.  Of  the  others  we  have  no  description. — Otrar,  Jond,  Saganak, 
Sabran,  Yassi,  Jenglukant,  Osbanikhat,  Esfijab,  Jekel,  Shalj,  Taraa,  and 
Balasagun,  were  idl  famous  cities  in  this  region,  but  they  have  now,  and 
for  centuries,  disappeared.  Hie  only  city  mentioned  by  Nazaroff  ia  Som^ 
%aky  the  frontier  city  of  Toorkistann  on  the  side  of  the  Kirglusian  deaert. 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  500  stone  honses,  built  close  to  eadi  other.  It  is 
rituated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  walL  The  inha- 
bitants are  stated  to  be  industrious,  and  are  employed  either  in  agricnltvre 
or  in  commerce  with  the  Kirghees,  who  inhabit  die  banks  of  the  Sarasoo  and 
the  Tchoui.  Taraz^  on  the  Aij  river,  70  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Otrar,  aoems 
to  be  the  same  widi  the  city  called  Toorkistaun  by  De  lide,  Strahkabergv 
and  others.     It  is  situated  15  miles  from  the  Syr,  and  contains 
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1000  biiok  bouses.  It  has  nothing  to  rscommend  it  but  its  fine  situation  ; 
it  was,  hawevBty  till  ktelf  ,  tfae  eapkai  <of  Toorkistami,  and  tlie  winter 
midenca  of  ifae  kban  of  tbis  Kasa-Kalpaksy  or  Mankaia. 


CHAP.  VIII.-DESEKT  OP  THE  KARA-KALPAKS 

This  desot,  which  has  the  Aral  No<m-  on  the  W.,  the  Syr  an  tbe  N«> 
Bokhara  and  Khowarazm  on  the  S^  and  Uratippa  on  the  £^  is  now  tra^ 
rened  by  the  wandedog  tribe  above-mentioned.  This  district  was  caUed 
Ghaz  by  the  Arabs,  and  sometimes — ^if  the  manuscr^  readingB  be  correct 
— Ghaznah;  and  it  probably  extends  to  the  N.  of  liie  Syr  and  joins  the  de*- 
sert  of  Bnrmk,  It  is  seven  days'  journey  frona  £•  to  W.  and  10  from  N* 
to  S.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  call  themselves  Kara^ISptGhakSy  or  '  l^ack  Eliptc 
cfaaks,*  for  the  former  is  a  nickname  imposed  by  the  Russ&aas.  By  odiera 
they  are  called  MankaU^  as  by  Abulghazi ;  but  KyriUow,  in  his  nap  of 
the  Russian  empire,  makes  the  Mankats  a  distinct  people  from  the  Kara* 
Kalpaks.  However  this  be,  the  nomades  so  called  were  divided  into  two 
hordes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser;  and  in  1742  the  latter  tribe,  then  con* 
nsting  of  15,000  fsimilies,  having  sought  the  protection  ef  Russia  or  the 
White  czar,  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Kirghisians  for  oallmg  in  fo- 
reign aid. 


CHAP.  IX.>  OF  THE  USBECa 

HAVlnd  discussed  the  political  geography  of  the  Usbec  states  of  Toor- 
klttann,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  predominating  race,  and  of 
^Msr  respective  khans.  The  Usbecs  have  been  in  possession  of  all  the 
eomitry  we  have  described  under  this  head,  for  more  than  300  yeai's,  and 
enetsd  the  three  khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kbokaun.  The  foun- 
der of  Ae  Usbec  power  was  Sheibanee  Khan,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Toosfaee  Elhan,  son  of  Jengbiz  Khan.  How  the  subjects  of  this  khan 
cane  under  the  appellation  of  Usbecs^  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  though 
Abid^iazi,  thek  historian,  tells  us  the  name  originated  with  a  khan  named 
Usbec,  who  reigned  in  Kiptchak  in  the  14th  century,  and  who  was  a  very 
ftakma  Mussulman,  introducing  his  new  faith  among  all  his  subjects,  who 
so  revered  him,  that  they  called  themselves  by  his  name.^*  llie  ancestors 
ef  Sbeibanee  Khan  possessed  the  principality  of  Toora,  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  the  Ural-Tau,  and  their  subjects,  tfae  Usbecs,  dweh  in  summer  on 
die  baito  «f  the  Jaik,  and  in  winter  on  those  of  the  Syr.    Abdul  Khayr, 

"  Bat  it  isBsning  strange,  that,  If  all  the  iMrAes  ef  Kipteliak  tsok  tlie  uiune  of  Us- 
becs from  Usbec  K£an,  nene  but  the  hordes  of  Khivi^  Bekhan»  and  Khokawi,  should 
rvtahi  it.  For  the  very  same  reason  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  should  also  have  beea 
ealM  Usbecs,  as  they  also  at  that  period  were  subjecu  of  Usbec  Khan ;  so  that  the 
nisiiMi  of  the  name  is  by  no  means  satliiiBetoryy  as  giveft  by  Abulghazi.  He  tells  us  fur- 
ther, that  the  Usbecs  are  composed  of  four  tribes:  Vighoers  or  Olgoors,  Nalmauns, 
Dunoans,  and  Kongorats.  But  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  author,  who  was 
se  ignorant  as  tk>  oonfoond  the  MeogelUn  with  the  TttrMsh  language,— who  tells  that 
he  hamed  the  Mongolian  or  Turkish  language  at  the  court  of  the  klian  of  the  Ehiths, 
where  he  dwelt  for  a  year,  and  wrote  his  book  In  that  language,~and  who  dcriYcs 
OB  all  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  froln  Turk,  the  son  of  Japhet ;  while  all  who  are  ae- 
qi^bitod  with  the  subject  know  that  the  Mongols  and  Tmrhs  are  quite  distiBct  races, 
have  distinct  features  and  languages,  and  that  the  traditiooary  legends  of  the  £ittth^ 
respecting  their  origin  and  history,  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  romance  of 
Abulghari,  dignified  witb  the  name  of  a  Geaealsgiflal  History  iVom  Adam  dswn  to 
Sheibuise  Khan? 

IV.  3  E 
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noanc68  a  eompHmeiit  l»  the  kiaf  ,  and  then  atatn  bit  raqnest.  Ambas- 
sadors  are  maintained  at  the  royal  expense.  When  the  levee  is  over,  and 
aH  who  assisted  at  it  hare  retired,  the  chobdars  annonnce  to  all  who  aiB 
•eoUected  about  the  gates  every  morning,  thai,  if  they  have  any  represen- 
tation to  make,  they  may  advance ;  and  they  are  all  admitted,  and  made 
to  sit  down  before  tiie  king,  ,who  reads  their  petitions,  and  decides  on  diem 
according  to  the  legal  anthorities,  copies  of  the  principal  of  which  lie  od 
•coahions  before  him,^'*  At  noon  some  learned  men  are  admitted  to  dispate 
in  the  royal  presence,  and  he  often  takes  part  in  theuK  He  then  says  the 
mid-day  prayers,  vdien  the  hearing  of  causes  is  resnkned,  and  contamiea 
till  after  noon-prayers.  The  nsmd  occnpatioas  are  then  followed  till  the 
evening,  when  evening  prayers  are  said,  md  some  short  time  afterwards 
food  is  taken.  Then  the  prayers  of  the  night  are  repeated,  mid  the  king 
retires  to  bis  repose  for  i^ont  fear  and  a  half  hours.  If  any  case  requires 
a  protracted  investigation,  it  is  referred  to  the  kazee,  who  must  decide 
agreeable  to  the  law,  through  fear  of  the  king,  the  general  fieimiliarity  of 
die  people  themselves  with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  royal 
presence.  This  is  the  character  of  Meer  Hyder  as  drawn  by  the  hand  ef 
a  native  traveller,  Izzet  OoUah.  Mr  Moorcroft,  who  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  this  commander  of  the  futhful,  found  him  seated  in  a  small 
room  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  area  of  the  court,  dressed  in  a  plain  dnd^ 
coloured  coat  of  broad  cloth,  with  a  large  loosely-folded  turban  of  white 
muslin  with  a  narrow  gold  border ;  and  before  him  was  a  large  book,  the 
leaves  of  which  he  frequently  turned  over  with  apparent  earnestness-  He 
saw  the  mode  of  despatching  business  in  the  court,  which  was  summary 
and  rapid.  In  cases  where  the  claim  was  rejected,  the  king  frequently 
assigned  reasons  why  he  rejected  the  suit ;  and  in  every  such  instance  the 
rejected  petition  was  torn  up.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  decision,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  repeated  a  short  prayer  in  Toorkee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  majesty's  impartial  administration  of  justice,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  whole  assembly  joined  in  approving  by  stroking  their  beards.  There 
was  much  of  respectful  solemnity  in  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  the  king 
delivered  his  commands  with  great  promptitude  and  rapidity. 

Under  the  name  of  Usbecs  are  also  comprehended  the  Jagbatai  hordes, 
whom  Jagbatai  Khan  brought  with  him  when  this  region  fell  to  his  share ; 
but  these  are  now  so  blended  with  their  Ushec  lords,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishedf  the  language  and  habits  being  the  same.  The  Usbecs  are  gene* 
rally  short,  stout,  well-made  men,  wit^  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
thin  beards,  and  snudl  eyes.  Their  complexion  is  fair  and  ruddy,  and  their 
hair  generally  black.  Their  dress  is  much  the  same  as  the  Persian  ;  bQt 
they  all  wear  boots— even  the  women  do  the  same ;  and  the  national  head 
dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  generally  worn  over  a  kalpank  or  cap.  As 
they  are  almost  all  horse-breeders,  horses  are,  or  at  least  were,  so  numer- 
ous, that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  so  indigent  as  to  walk  on  foot,  dven 
beggars  travel  on  horseback,  or  at  least  upoa  camels  and  asses.  They  ase 
all  known  to  be  fond  of  horse-flesh,  and  the  wealthy  fatten  horses  for  the 
table  all  the  year.  When  Nasaroff  had  his  audience  of  the  khan  of  Kho- 
kaun,  a  sumptuous  entertainment  waa  served  up  to  him,  the  Chinese 
envoys,  those  from  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons of  the  court,  to  testify  the  khan's  satisfaction.  The  repast  coaatsted 
of  rice  stained  a  rose  colour,  and  horse-flesh,  ^  which  we,"  says  he,  ^*  le- 

**  Beggee  Jan,  assisted  by  forty  mooDahs,  dispensed  jnstloe  in  pemn  dally  ts  all  wfaw 
came,  and  that  with  wiadam  and  lenity. 
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fiuofld  from  etitiog,  tUeging  that  our  religioD  forbade  as."  However,  na 
thai  £Md  ia  Un>  ezpenaive,  the  Uabeca  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  beef. 
Tba  great  meal  is  in  the  eveoing,  and  constats  of  fleab  and  broth  like  that  of 
lheA%liaii]ia.  The  common  breakfast  is  tea  and  leavened  bread.  The  tea  is 
made  by  boilii^^  the  leaves ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  or  more 
AefKiitlj  with  oil  made  from  the  tail  of  the  doomba  sheep.  The  rich 
akaa  vae  avgar.  In  Khakann  it  ia  used  thrice  a  day.  The  national  be* 
wage  ia  koamuk^  an  intozicatmg  liquor  made  of  mare's  milk,  but  palat- 
able oaky  to  a  Tartar ;  and  tibtose  only  can  procnre  it  who  have  mares  in 
Bamber  anffident  to  make  it  in  the  house.  The  Usbecs  hve  partly  in  towns 
sad  vilkgesy  and  partly  in  tents  in  the  uncultivated  paru  of  the  country. 
They  are  found  in  paities  of  from  200  to  1000  frmilies :  these  are  called 
aoalf,  or  campsy  and  several  of  these  compose  an  oorughy  or  tribe.  These 
hate  no  particular  chief  any  more  than  the  Toorkmanns ;  but  each  aonl 
is  regulated  by  its  begy  choeen  by  common  consent,  but  by  no  means 
hereditary.  In  the  laige  aouls  the  king  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
Wg,  but  not  in  the  amaller.  These  b^  settle  all  disputes  of  an  infe- 
osr  land  ;  the  more  serious  are  referred  to  the  convention  of  the  begs 
sf  the  aame  oorughy  or  tribe ;  and  if  these  cannot  decide  the  matter,  it 
is  refemd  to  the  kaa^ee  of  Bokhara.  Every  beg  collects  the  revenue 
of  hia  aotd,  who  in  his  turn  pays  it  to  the  awnUy  or  royal  collector. 
The  nrenae  is  one-fortieth  of  the  live  stock.  The  aumil  fixes  a  price  on 
ilas»  wkieh  the  proprietor  must  pay  in  money,  as  this  species  of  revenue  is 
aot  taken  in  kind.  All  the  tribes  are  perfectly  in  subjection  to  the  king,  and 
he  likaa  care  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  various  ways.  He  discourages 
ny  great  number  of  powerful  tribes  from  living  together  in  contiguous 
tmUy  and  often  directly  prevents  it,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  simple  order 
to  that  tffeeL  Thus  it  is  common  to  see  in  the  desert  a  variety  of  tribes 
ia  ceatigiiooB  aotdt.  All  the  oorughs  are  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
as  social  snbdivisioos,  amenable  for  their  conduct,  and  each  is  made  col- 
lectireiy  for  the  crimes  of  its  members*  If  a  murder  be  committed  by  an 
iadividual  td  a  tribe>  the  whole  oorugh — if  it  should  even  consist  of  20,000 
frsaJliea — must  pay  the  price  of  blood,  unless  the  murderer  be  discovered 
md  givuB  up.  All  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  witbm  hearing  of  the 
ipst  where  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  are  held  answerable  for  the 
oiBM  and  the  price  of  blood.  Murders  are  thus  very  rare,  except  by 
pnfened  robbers  and  in  desert  places. 

The  cultivated  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called  toomaunty  seven 
•f  which  bekng  to  the  a^ital,  and  each  has  a  htUnm  or  governor.  These 
toonunma  contain  many  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  an  auk'Sukimly 
(white  beard,)  or  '  elder,'  choeen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  This 
sfice  ia  permanent,  and  gmieially  hereditary,  nor  is  he  ever  changed  but 
iinr  manifest  nusconduct,  or  incapacity.  His  duties  are  just  the  same  as 
these  of  the  b^  in  the  aouls.  He  receives  for  his  trouble,  a  present  at 
ewy  umrriagey  and  a  portion  of  grain  from  every  individual  at  harvest. 
What  has  been  said  of  Bokhara,  is  equally  applicable  to  Kokaun,  the  only 
di&rence  is,  that  the  ulemahs  do  not  possess  so  much  influence^  nor  does  the 
klwm  pieadi  in  public,  or  hold  his  courts  in  so  ostentatious  a  manner  as  the 
royal  saint  of  Bokhara ;  but  his  admimstration  is  esteemed  vigilant  and  im* 
partial,  and  Omar  is  held  to  be  a  mUd,  good,  and  equitable  prince,  and  what 
itmore,  his  people  are  said  to  be  a  huf^y  contented  race,  free  from  the  pre- 
dttory  habits  of  their  kindred  Usbecs,  as  they  neither  make  slaves,  nor  trade 
ia  them,  nor  possess  them,  and  among  them  the  traveller  is  perfectly  saiie. 
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like  other  MoBlema,  howeFer,  they  hold  all  other  religione  in  deteBtatMHi. 
When  Nazaroff  was  at  Marghinan  with  his  four  Cossacks,  the  pei^  fiad- 
ing  them  unaccompaiiied  hy  the  officers  of  goremmeiit,  followed  theoi  in 
a  mob,  pelting  them  with  stones^  and  crying  o«t  "  the  Kanfen  I  the  " 
fers  I  the  Infidels!" 

To  state  the  numerical  popuktion  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  is  u 
posHible,  even  conjecturaily,  as  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  it* 
Yet  as  it  is  deemed  indispensable  in  a  geographical  woik,  to  say  something 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  give  the  conjectures  of  others  on  the  matter,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  offer.     Balbi,  in  1826,  estimated  the  whole  popalatioii 
of  Independent  Toorkistaun,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  and  middle  Kirghiaia» 
Hordes,  but  including  all  the  tracts  to  the  S.  of  the  Oxus,  as  Baolkh,  Bi^ 
dakshaun,  and  other  territories,  at  5,000,000.     On  what  data  this  number 
is  given  we  are  ignorant.     In  his  statistical  table  of  the  population  of  tbe 
globe,  in  1828,  he  estimates  the  whole  population  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistaun, at  4,300,000  or  700,000  less  than  the  precedmg  statement,  and 
of  this,  2,500,000  are  allowed  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara.     Mr  Elphin- 
ston  allowed  1,000,000  as  the  population  of  Banlkh ;  but  in  this  eadmate^ 
the  population  of  Badakshaun  was  not  included,  nor  that  of  the  upper  ral- 
ley  of  the  Oxus,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kokcha.     Now  we  can  hard- 
ly state  the  population  of  this  extensive  region  at  less  than  half  that  of 
Baulkh,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,500,000  persons  for  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  S.  of  tbe  Amoo,  which  would  leave  oidy 
1,000,000  in  whole  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  N.  of  the  Amoo,  even  in* 
eluding,  as  Balbi  does,  tbe  large  districts  of  Khotlaun,  Karratag^peea,  Hiaevv 
Shadmaun,  Sheher,  Subz,  and  Uratippa,  which  seems  very  impnrittble, 
as  it  would  not  leave  perhaps  half  a  million  for  the  population  of  tiio 
whole  oasis   watered  by  the   Zurufshaun  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
wandering  Turkmaun  Hordes  on  both  sides  of  the  Oxus  below  Termid* 
It  is  certain  that  neither  Badakshaun,  nor  Derwanz,  nor  Shoognaon,  nor 
Seeapoosbes,  nor  the  Kobis  of  Khaushkaun,  nor  the  district  of  eastern 
Badakshaun,  ever  did  or  do  make  a  part  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhaia,  for 
these  have  been  always  independent,  and  never  were  inhabited  by  Tar« 
tars,  but  by  Taujiks.     Now  if  1,500,000  be  allowed  for  the  whole  of 
Toorkistaun,  S.  of  tbe  Amoo,  inclusive  of  tbe  districts  above  mentioned, 
and  1,200,000  for  that  of  the  great  Kirghisian  Horde,  1,600,000  only 
will  remain  for  Toorkistaun,  N.  of  the  Amoo,  for  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ko- 
kaun.     But  all  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  agree  in  stating  the  vale  of 
the  Sogd  or  Zurufshaun,  as  exceedingly  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  pofmlooa ; 
and  as  the  superficies  of  this  vale  is  at  least  10,000  B.  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000,  even  allowing  so  much,  would  not  exceed  50  to  the 
square  mile,  a  number  extremely  scanty  for  an  extensive  valley,  esteemed  as 
one  of  tbe  four  Tenipes  of  the  Asiatic  continent.    Tbe  district  of  Bokhaia 
itself,  according  to  Meer  Izzet  Oollah,  who  travelled  the  whole  way  from 
Bokhara  to  Kokaun,  and  who  was  an  eye  witness,  is  exceeding  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  for  forty  miles  round ; 
and  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Samarcand,  where  it  is  a  journey  of  moie 
than  eighty  miles  through  a  crowded  succession  of  villages,  beaideB  the 
large  and  populous  town  of  Karmina.     The  case  is  stated  to  be  the 
same  around  Sauiarcand.     Mr  Fraser  was  informed  by  the  Ameer  Za- 
deh,  brother  to  the  khaun  of  Bokhara,  a  most  intelligent  man,  that  Boh- 
liara,  his  native  city,  had  twelve  gates  in  its  walls,  irom  each  of  which, 
a  continuous  line  of  bazaars,  with  rows  of  houses  and  gardens,  extends 
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fcr  three  or  foar  fmaogB  into  the  country,  so  that  the  space  thickly 
■habited  without  the  walk,   greatly  exceeds  that  within  the  walls. 
The  best  acooants  he  conld  obtain  regarding  the  population  of  Bokhara! 
indBding  what  he  heard  from  the  Ameer  Zadeh,  stated,  that  within  the 
waDi  die  booses  exceeded  120,000,  and  that  of  the  suburbs  and  immedi- 
ate dependenciea  to  as  much  move.    «  This,"  continues  Fraser,  "  may  be 
agieat  exaggeration ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  opinion,  Bokhara 
OHitaina  a  population  fer  exceeding  that  of  any  other  city  in  Asia,  except 
Man,  and  some  other  cities  in  China  and  India.     According  to  Elphin- 
ilOD  8  infmiatioo,  Bokhara  contained  more  inhabitants  than  any  city  in 
Great  Britain,  London  excepted,  and  was  at  least  equal  in  population  to 
Beshawer.     Mr  Irving,  who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Peshawer  in 
1809,  and  who  made  all  possible  inquiries  oa  this  subject,  estimated  the 
vhole  population  of  Bokhara  at  3,600,000  persons ;  but  of  his  data  we 
tie  not  informed.     In  this  estimate  the  population  of  the  khanate  S.  of 
ihe  Araoo  is  not  included,  as  Baulkh,  Khooiloom,  and  other  districts,  as 
their  population  was  included  in  that  of  Caubul  by  Mr  Elphinston.     So 
that  his  calculation,  compared  to  that  of  Balbi,  is  as  3^  to  1.     So  much 
fior  eoDJectnral  estimates.    We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  them 
spproacbee  to  truth ;  for  we  are  certain  none  of  them  is  conect. 

The  military  force  of  Bokhara,  is  variously  estimated  from  100,000  to 
30,000«  The  former  is  evidently  that  which  may  be  called  forth  into  ac- 
tssl  service  in  a  state  of  emergency,  and  which  can  undoubtedly  be  laised 
from  the  militia  and  the  various  tiibes.  By  Balbi,  the  standing  force  is 
stated  at  25,000,  all  horsemen,  and  who  are  regularly  paid  twice  a  year. 
The  pay  is  stated  by  some  to  be  10  guineas  and  20  maunds  of  grain  annu- 
sily,  by  others  at  only  3  guineas  and  6  maunds  annually.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  war  as  a  science,  and  such  military  tactics  as  they  possess, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  rude  Scythians ;  but  still  they 
ara  eqad  in  this  respect  to  their  neighbours,  the  Kalmucks  and  Persians. 
Hiey  excel  in  predatory  warfare,  but  are  totally  unfit  for  a  regular  engage- 
ment; they  charge  in  a  body  with  shouts  loud  and  terrific,  to  intimidate 
ill  their  opponents ;  they  form  their  army  into  three  divisions,  so  that  they 
em  rally  twice,  but  the  third  repulse  is  entire  defeat ;  they  never  make 
above  three  charges,  and  it  is  an  established  custom  with  them,  as  with 
ihor  brethxen  the  Othmaun  Turks,  that  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  third 
attack,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  another :  so  that  they  take. to  flight. 
So  well  known  is  this  never-failing  custom  of  the  Turks  amongst  their 
varlike  conquerors  the  Russians,  that  their  generals  have  only  to  tell  them 
ta  stand  ateady  during  the  thrice  repeated  charge,  and  then  victory  is  theirs* 
like  the  Turks,  the  Usbecs  are  brave  without  science,  but  they  are  asto- 
Bishingly  patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  besieging,  but  they  have  some  knowledge  of  mining,  and  their  most 
skilfal  miners  are  usually  from  Badakshaun,  where  they  probably  learn- 
ed the  art  from  wOTking  the  ruby  and  lazuli  mines*  The  military  force 
of  Khokaun  is  stated  at  30,000  horsemen,  chiefly  irregulars.  But  this  force 
is  raised  by  Balbi  to  100,000,  on  the  authority  of  Nazaroff  we  suppose, 
who  savs,  that  in  the  three  cities  of  Khokaun,  Yarmazar,  and  Andijan, 
(Oosh,)  there  are  50,000  horsemen  stationed  for  defence.  This  is  extraor- 
dinary for  such  a  state  as  Khokaun,  and  Nazaroff  must  either  have  been 
grossly  imposed  on,  or  Khokaun  must  have  undergone  a  prodigious  change 
nace  the  days  of  Baber,  its  then  reigning  sovereign,  who  says,  that  the 
rereaues  of  Ferganeb,  (Khokaun,)  may  suffice  without  oppressing  the 
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country,  to  maintBin  3  or  4000  soldien,  and  that  Khoojud  was  an  iacoR- 
siderable  place,  hardly  able  to  support  a  single  bey.  Nmther  the  ngalir 
nor  irregular  force  of  Kbokann  cao,  however,  keep  the  field  abore  tvo 
months,  being  by  that  time  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  provisigBi. 
Meer  Hyder,  the  late  sovereign  of  Bokhara,  endeavoured  to  redaee  Khs- 
kann  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  marched  an  ansf 
of  80,000  horsemen  for  this  purpose,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attenpt  to 
force  the  pass  of  Khoojund,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  No  peace  was  fonni* 
ly  concluded  between  them,  but  as  Khokaun  is  a  very  mountaiDoas  coin* 
try,  defended  by  strong  passes,  and  a  country  where  cavalry  camiot  act,  il 
is  quite  safe  from  an  invasion  of  Usbec  horsemen,  if  the  people  be  tnis  ts 
themselves,  and  be  governed  by  a  ruler  of  tolerable  talents.  Ever  mm 
1809,  a  continued  bloody  feud  has  existed  between  the  rival  stutes  of  Klii> 
vah  and  Bokhara,  lltennzznr  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  present  soreraigi 
of  Khivah,  Rahmaun  Koulee  Khan,  made  a  foray  into  the  tsnitsries  of 
Bokhara,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers  and  a  large  foros.  He  wss 
met  by  Shah  Hyder  at  the  head  of  an  opposing  force,  nrther  unexpectedly, 
and  forced  to  retreat  faster  than  he  advanced,  and  was  drowned  with 
several  thousands  of  his  men,  in  attempting  to  recroea  the  Oxus.  His  Ise- 
ther  and  successor  Raheem  has  endeavoured  at  different  times  to  wnaf^ 
his  death  and  disgrace  upon  Hyder,  but  always  without  success.  Both 
sovereigns  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  interest  the  Russian  court  in  the 
quarrel ;  but  the  emperor  Nicholas  refused  to  act  in  any  odier  disruttr 
than  of  an  umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  and  it  is  ssid  thst  kt 
has  succeeded  this  present  year,  (1830,)  in  efiecting  a  reconcilislioD  l»- 
tween  Rahmaun  Koolee  and  Meer  Katyr,  the  present  mlers  of  the  rivti 
states.  If  so  it  will  give  a  preponderating  weight  to  Russian  iofhenoe  is 
the  councils  of  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  facilitate  her  ambitious  views  of 
more  extended  domination  over  all  the  nomadic  hordes  to  the  W.  of  tfe 
northern  Imaus,  which  may  at  no  very  distant  day  be  felt  on  the  slNves  of 
the  Indus. 


CHAP.  X.— NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUN,  OR  COUNTRY  OF  THE 

KIRGHEES. 
This  is  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jaik  on  the  W.,  the  Owsl- 
Tan  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  Ula-Tau  and  the  Algydim  Shalo  raage  ob  ^ 
N.  and  N.E.,  Soongaria,  or  the  country  of  the  £luths,  on  the  £•>  ^ 
Aral-Noor,  the  lower  course  of  the  Syr,  and  the  dominions  of  tbe  oM 
of  Khokaun  on  the  8.  Beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo  mountains,  the  steppe 
of  Issim  is  usually  included  in  the  Kirghisian  territory,  a  barren  regM^ 
watered  by  the  Issim  and  Irtish.  The  Kirghees  are  divided  into  thnt 
hordes,  tbe  little,  the  middle,  and  the  great;  the  first  occupying  the  steppe 
between  the  Jaik,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  ihe  vicinity  of  Orenbnigh ;  tw 
second  wanders  alongst  the  N.  side  of  the  Aral-Noor  as  far  as  the  San»^ 
on  the  S.E.  and  in  the  Issim  steppe  beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo.  The  «psrt 
possessed  by  the  former  two  of  these  hordes  has  lately  been  incorpoiat** 
with  the  Russian  empire,  and  is  described  in  our  account  of  Asiatic Ksi* 
It  has  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  side  to  oveiawe  tW 
nomades  and  prevent  them  from  changing  their  positions.  In  additt«>* » 
these  hordes  Mr  Eversman,  in  1828,  visited  anodier  horde,  called  ^•^ 
from  the  name  of  the  khan  Buki,  a  chief,  it  would  seem,  of  the  vm 
horde,  who,  after  the  departure  of  the  Toigaut  Elutfas  for  SoongW  tneir 
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it  96^  obtained  pennission  from  the  Russian  govemment  to  occupy 
Ab  steppe  between  the  Wolga  and  Joik.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  preeeot  century  he  arriFed  with  a  great  number  of  Kirgbees  from  be- 
yond the  Jaik,  and  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  Russian  domination. 
This  horde  is  at  present  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  and  contains  12,000 
lakkktM  or  tents,  and  the  population  of  these  is  estimated  at  60,000 
Bsks.  Supposing  the  femijes  to  be  equally  numerous,  this  would  give 
10  to  a  Idbitka  or  tent  on  an  average.  Some  of  these  tents  are  very  large, 
aid  the  one  in  which  Eversman  was  received  by  the  present  khan 
Sdnngir,  could  hold  50  men  with  ease.  The  wealth  of  this  horde  con- 
Mts,  like  that  oi  other  pastoral  tribes,  in  cattle,  and  consisted  of  4,000,000 
ihspp,  1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 
Hm  Kirgiiees  generally  di^Mse  of  their  riches  in  dress,  of  which  they  are 
i«ry  fond,  especially  of  red  cloth  or  velvet,  as  well  as  chains  of  gold  and 
alver,  and  the  women  wear  corals,  pearls,  silver  plates,  silver  medals,  and 
■aonfisctured  stufEs.  These  objects  are  brought  to  them  by  Tartar, 
Russian,  and  Armenian  merchants,  who  receive  cattle  in  exchange.  The 
khsa  appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  inquisitive  person,  and  had  a  very 
csnpetent  knowledge  of  physical  and  natural  science,  and  was  constantly 
askiiig  qofiBtaoos  on  natural  phenomena ;  but  as  he  got  his  education  at 
Astracan,  it  would  be  injustice  to  compare  the  khiuiB  beyond  the  Jaik 
with  him,  as  they  never  enjoyed  his  advantages.  It  would  appear  from 
Efemnan  that  the  sultans,  in  general,  are  not  loved  by  the  people,  and 
k  case  <rf  dilutes  recourse  is  not  had  to  them,  but  to  the  patriarchs,  who 
aie  institated  by  the  khan  and  the  people.  The  sultans,  on  the  con- 
Inry,  form  what  we  call  the  aristocracy,  and  are  denominated  in  their 
Ak  Jiujak^  <  men  with  white  bones.'  According  to  Dr  Bolshoi's 
— ^who  spent  18  months  amongst  the  Kirgbees  of  the  middle  horde, 
asapiisoiier  and  a  slave,  in  1803  and  1804, — ^these  robbers,  for  they  deserve 
no  better  appellation,  who  dwell  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syr,  are  poor,  igno- 
laot,  and  cruel,  and  subjected  to  great  misery  for  want  of  food  in  their 
isliespitable  deserts.  The  khan  of  the  tribe  with  whom  he  sojourned 
ins  so  poor  that  he  had  only  8  ewes,  2  cows,  4  camels,  and  1  horse,  and 
BeUioi  himself  was  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  hunger  amongst  them, 
thst  he  would  ofien  tear  a  piece  of  horse  flesh  from  a  dog,  and  swallow 
k  hslf  raw,  as  they  gave  him  no  other  food  but  brawn  and  water,  or  sour 
■iflc,  and  sometimes  chaff  and  water.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
Syr  in  this  part  is  called  the  desert  of  Bnrsook,  and  contains  nothing  but 
«lnie  plants,  and  salt  ponds.  From  the  Syr  N.  to  the  large  and  bitter 
hke  of  Szor-Bookdc,  the  whole  country  is  called  Sheeyek-Koom,  or 
'  border  of  the  desert,'  and  beyond  this  is  the  PorUhakoom  (part  of  the 
desert)  abounding  in  manv  plants  bearing  small  juicy  berries.  Beyond 
tbb  is  the  desert  of  Karakoom^  or  <  black  sand.'  In  the  western  part  of 
Ibis  desert  are  many  lakes  containing  kitchen  salt,  and  to  the  east  is  the 
Inge  Ifljcp  of  AkssoMarbiu  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  a 
vUne  waste  that  can  either  amuse  or  edify,  we  shall  pass  to  the  great 
KiighiBian  horde  which  is  more  powerful,  and  possesses  more  pastures, 
thin  all  the  other  hordes  put  together.  This  great  pastoral  community 
possesses  all  the  tract  E.  of  the  Sarasoo  river  which  divides  them  from  the 
middle  horde  to  the  frontiers  of  Soongaria  and  Khashghar.  They  not 
only  possess  the  whole  western  face  of  dbe  great  buttress  of  central  Asia 
to  the  N.  of  the  Jasper  mountains,  with  their  lateral  ranges  and  interme- 

valleys,  but  they  also  pasture  their  flocks  on  both  sides  of  the  lofty 
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Kynder  Tau  from  its  westera  terniination  to  when  it  joins  the  Kielrak 
Tagh  and  the  Alakoola,  whilst  to  the  S.  of  Kokan  the  alopee  of  the  Jas- 
per mountains  are  pastm^  also  by  the  same  horde,  and  likewise  to  the 
E.  of  the  same  khanate,  beyond  Oosh  and  Uzkend,  their  flocks,  their  teats, 
and  their  camps,  are  to  be   found   all  the  way  up  the  northern  and 
southern  branches  of  the  Syr  to  Aeir  remotest  sources  in  the  crest  of  the 
Beloor  or  Thsoungling,  and  even  beyond  it,  to  within  three  days'  journey 
of  Khashghar.     Whilst  the  eastern  parts  of  this  extensive  pastoral  ^j^ 
are  abundantly  supplied  mth  wood,  grass,  and  water,  except  timard  Ite 
crest  of  the  great  range  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the 
western  part  is  as  sterile  and  desert  as  that  to  the  W.  of  the  Sarasoo.    To 
the  E.  of  the  Sarasoo  is  the  desert  of  Jity  Kongoor,  so  called  from  the 
sandy  hillocks  thrown  up  by  the  wind.     Here  are  found  rocks  of  ala- 
baster, transparent  glass,  and  of  chalk.     This  desert  extends  8  caravan 
journeys  E.  to  the  Tckooi,  a  river  whose  course  is  erroneously  laid  down 
in  our  modem  maps.     It  issues  from  the  western  angle  of  the  great  lake 
of  TooZ'Kd  (a  salt  lake),  denominated  by  the  Eluths  Timanrioo-NiXfr^ 
or  *  the  lake  of  iron.*     It  directs  its  course  to  the  N.W.,  and  receivea  a 
considerable  number  of  small  streams.     In  this  direction  it  runs  as  far  as 
46'  N.  lat.,  when  it  turns  wholly  to  the  W.,  forminpr  a  succession  of  lakes, 
and  ends  by  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Kabak-Kamlak  (Pig'a 
Ear),  also  called  Khochi  Kd,  or  BeUe  Kd.     This  lake  lies  in  die  little 
Boorsook  desert  N.  of  the  great  Boorsook.    The  upper  part  of  the  Tchooi, 
as  given  in  the  maps,  is  not  that  river,  but  the  Adji-Bak-Boulan,  or  Khar- 
Khaitooi.     From  the  Tchooi  to  the  district  of  Turkistaun  there  is  nothii^ 
but  a  succession  of  dry  and  sandy  deserts,  where  there  is  neither  food  nor 
water  for  men  nor  animals.     Farther  E.  towards  the  mountains  are  fertile 
lands  and  excellent  meadows,  dense  forests  and  woode<l  hills ;   bat  as 
this  extensive  region  has  never  been  explored  by  European  travellers,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  describe  what  has  not  been  seen.     Whilst  the  little  and 
middle  hordes  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  Russia,  the  great 
horde  is  usually  stated  as  tributary  to  China,  ever  since  the  oonqueet  of 
the  Eluths  in  1759,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  khanate  of  Khokann  itself 
is  also  represented  as  dependent  on  China,  together  with  all  its  conijaests. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  at  priesent  in  respect  of  Khokaun  we  cannot 
determine,  as  we  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  decide.    We  are  told 
by  Nazaroff  that  while  he  was  at  Khokaun  ambassadors  from  China  were 
then  at  that  capital :  Klaproth,  however,  thinks  that  these  were  not  de- 
puted by  the  emperor  of  China,  but  by  the  mandarins  of  Khashghar  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  government  of  that  province.     Izzet  Oollah 
also  says,  that  all  the  Kirgbees  to  the  E.  of  Khokaun  and  towards  Khash- 
ghar are  subject  to  the  khan  of  Khokaun.     This  is  not  very  like  depen- 
dence on  China,  whether  in  respect  of  the  Kirgbees  or  Khokauneee.    One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  the  frontiers  of  Bokhara  are 
passed,  a  most  marked  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  amongst  the   Kirgeesh  Eels.     All  is  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  there  is  neither  robbing  nor  pilfering,  and  although  caimvaas 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  goods,  yet  the  road  from  one  place  to  another 
is  perfectly  safe,  even  for  the  smallest  parties  or  for  individnals.     This 
security  increases  the  nearer  you  approadi  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  ^en 
once  there,  all  risk  ceases,  and  a  child  with  gold  in  its  hand  might  travel 
without  fear.     Now,  as  the  Kirgbees  are  well  known  to  be  notoriously 
addicted  to  plunder  and  pillage — as  the  Russian  caravans  have  foond  to 
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their  cost  in  going  from  Orenburg  to  Bokfaari^^it  u  not  easy  to  account 
ibr  this  difference  of  conduct  Id  the  great  horde,  but  on  the  hypothesis, 
that  they  are  under  the  strict  snrfeiilance  of  the  Chinese  goTemment, 
snd  that  by  Tirtue  of  some  contention  between  Omar  Khan  and  the 
Qiinese  government,  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  caravans  and 
ttSTellerB  in  their  route  through  the  Kii^geesh  Eels  to  Khashghar*    It  is 
sbo  known  that  the  Kirgeesh  tribes,  amongst  whom  the  rebel  chief  of 
Fhaghghar  bad  taken  refuge  in  1827,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Chinese 
troops,  were  compelled  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Chinese  government. 
As  the  manneiB  and  habits  of  the  Kirghees  have  been  already  concisely  de- 
lineated in  the  description  of  Asiatic  Russia,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume 
that  sabjecU     Respecting  the  name,  origin,  and  history  of  this  erratic 
aaiion,  little  can  be  said,  as  nomadic  tribes  have  no  annals.    Hie  Kirghees 
in  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan  dwelt  far  to  the  £.  of  their  present  seats,  for 
they  then  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisei.     They  belong  to  the 
giwt  Turkish  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  their  language.     Though  they 
ne  commonly  called  Kirgfiees  in  all  our  modem  works,  and  are  so  called 
by  Abulghan,  yet  they  do  not  call  themselves  so,  but  denominate  them- 
aelves  Kaisact,  *  robbers,'  and  Sara  Kauacks^  ot  '  robbers  of  the  desert,' 
snd  Kuzzauis  y  and  the  Usbecs,  in  <Hrder  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Coaaacks  of  tiie  Jaik  and  Wolga,  call  these  latter  Kuzzauk  Ooroot^  or 
*  Rosaian  Kuzzauks ;'  yet  modem  writers  in  spite  of  this  make  the  Kaisaks 
or  Kuzaaoks  a  different  tribe  or  horde  from  the  Kirghees,  when  they  are 
IB  truth  one  and  the  same.    In  old  maps  they  are  denominated  Kosacci 
HordOf  and  Kasatschm  Horda^  and  sometimes  simply  the  KassaU.    But 
their  more  modem  name  \b  Kirgkee  Kaisaks,    According  to  Klaproth  they 
sn  called  Kanak  by  the  Chinese  in  the  great  geographical  work  of  the  Dai- 
lya-y-tnndshi,  vrti^Jit  he  himself  calls  them  Booroois,    That  work  divides 
dioa  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Kanak  of  the  righi,  or  the  eastern  Boo- 
looti,  who  inlnbit  the  mountains  of  the  Kynder-Tau  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Syr,  and  the  Kanak  of  ike  left,  or  the  western  Booroots,  who  inhabit  the 
BMNDit&ina  of  the  Khashgar  Divan,  or  the  Jasper  mountains  to  the  S.  of 
Kbc^kanui.     Like  the  other  Kir^iees  the  great  horde  are  Mohammedans, 
bnt  they  have  neither  korans,  nor  mooUahs,  nor  mosques. 

Respecting  the  population  of  the  great  horde,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
tnfonnation  on  that  head ;  but  considering  the  great  range  of  mountain 
pssture  they  possess,  extending  at  least  eight  degrees  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
at  least  as  many  from  £•  to  W.,  including  level  steps,  it  nrast  be  numerous 
for  a  nation  of  nomades.  For  850  miles  of  his  road  from  Khashghar 
to  Oosh,  tlie  frontier  of  Khokaun,  Izzet  (Mlah  continually  met 
Kirgeesh  encampments.  On  these  grounds,  and  considering  that  their  pas- 
tare  grounds  are  much  better  and  fa?  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  other 
two  hordes  put  together,  their  numbers  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000,  what- 
ever they  may  be  above  it. 
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Of  the  name,  India.  2  The  classical  appellation,  India,  seems  to  \mwm 
been  anciently  given  to  the  whole  of  that  Tast  region  which  stretches  from 
Persia  and  Bactria  on  the  W.  to  the  country  of  the  Sime,  or  Chmese,  on 
the  £.>  and  from  the  Scythian  desert  on  the  N.  to  the  ocean  on  the  S. 
Within  these  stupendous  limits  were  included  the  lofty  mountain-fmnges  of 
Tibet,  the  romantic  yalley  of  Cashmere,  all  the  ringed  domains  of  the  old 
Indo-Scythians,  the  countries  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Camroop,  and  Aasam, 
together  with  Siam,  Ava,  and  Arracan,  and  the  bordering  states  as  faras 
the  China  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Sin  of  the  Arabian  geographersy  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  western  peninsula.  The  name  is  geoeralljr 
supposed  to  haye  been  derived  from  the  river  Indus,  which  waters  the  weo- 
tern  extremity  of  this  region.  The  words  Hind,  Hindoo,  Hindostan,  Tndia^ 
and  Indian,  were  designations  all  equally  unknown  to  the  ancient  naitives. 
Under  the  appellation  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^  some  writers  have  com- 
prised the  whole  gronpe  of  countries  lying  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
'  the  Chinese  sea.  This  is  the  Lesser  Inma  of  Marco  Polo,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Greater  India  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Sinde; 
and,  besides  these  two  Indias,  he  mentions  a  third,  which  he  calls  Middle 
or  Second  India,  comprehending  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabian  coast  as  fiir  as 
the  Persian  gulf.  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  we  find  thedefini* 
tion  of  India  made  to  comprehend  nearly  the  same  portion  of  the  globe  as 
that  on  which  we  so  vaguely  bestow  the  appellation  of  Sast  Indies^  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  being  included^ 

Of  the  name  Hindostan,"]  The  modem  name  Hindostan  (HindusChctm) 
is  a  Persian  appellation,  composed  of  the  words  hindu,  <  black'  or  *  swarthy,' 
and  stahn,  *  a  place  ;'  and  therefore  signifies  ^  the  black  or  swarthy  country/ 
By  IVIahommedan  writers,  this  term  was  applied  to  the  countries  immediately 
subject  to  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  or  the  eleven  provinces  lying  to 
the  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river,  while  the  tract  to  the  S.  of  that  stream 
was  denominated  the  Deccan,  or  *  south  country.'  By  the  Bramins  the 
country  is  denominated  Medhyama,  or  '  central,'  and  Puntfab'humi,  or '  the 
laud  of  virtues'— ^i^pellations  vague  and  unmeaning  in  geography.  Some 
modem  geographers  consider  the  limits  of  Hindostan  as  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  '^  This  delineation,"  Hamilton  remarks, 
«  has  the  advantage  of  being  singularly  well-defined  on  three  sides  by 
strong  natural  barriers.  According  to  this  arrangement,  Hindoetan  is 
separated,  on  the  north,  from  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  conmiences  at  the  Indus,  about  the  36*  N. 
lat ,  and,  passing  Cashmere  in  the  same  parallel,  extends  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  an  unascertained  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  Bootan. 
To  the  S.,  Hindostan  is  every  where  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  course  of  the  river  Indus.  To  the  E.,  its  limits  are  more 
difficult  to  define ;  but  the  most  distinct  are  the  range  of  hills  and  forests 
that  skirt  the  Bengal  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Tiperah,  and  stretch  N.  to 
the  Brahmaputra,  near  to  where  that  immense  river,  after  having  long 
flowed  almost  due  W.,  makes  a  'sudden  sweep  to  the  S.  In  this  north- 
eastern corner  the  Hindoo  religion  is  irregularly  diffused,  as  it  extends,  fiur 
beyond  the  limits  assigned,  into  Assam  and  Cassay,  while  that  of  Buddha 
prevails  in  Bootan,  and  protrades  into  the  Brahminical  regions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teesta." 
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Boundaries  and  JSxtent.J  Hindostan,  then,  is  bcranded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mmtbem  front  of  the  Himalaya,  which,  commencing  near  the  Indns,  and 
confining  Cashmere  on  the  N.,  mns  in  an  nnintermpted  line,  ^th  a 
tontheiii  inclination,  beyond  the  utmost  eastern  extremity  of  the  country ; 
on  the  £.  by  Arracan,  Cassay,  and  the  Langtang  mountains  on  the  S.E., 
by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  die  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  course  of  the  Indus.  According  to  these  bonndMries,  the 
extreme  lei^;th  of  India  from  N.  to  S.  is  27  delves  of  latitude — yiz»  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  7^  57',  to  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya,  in  85^  N.  lat^^^r 
1,620  geographical  miles,  which  are  equivalent  to  1 ,880  B.  miles.  Its  length 
firom  £•  to  W^  or  fix>m  the  mountains  which,  in  92^  £•  long.,  separate  the 
drear  of  Silhet  from  Cassay,  to  the  most  N  W.  month  of  the  Indus,  in 
67*  £.  long.,  is  25  degrees,  which,  in  that  latitude,  are  equal  to  1,400  geo- 
giaphtcal,  or  1,620  B.  miles.  These  boundaries  comprise  an  area  of 
1,100,000  geographical,  or  1,280,000  English  square  miles,  according  to 
Airowsmith^s  large  miq>  of  India,  and  Hamilton's  ^  Statistical  Description 
of  Hindostan.'  We  apprehend  this  approximation  must  be  yery  near  the 
trath;  but,  until  a  trigonometrical  survey  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole, 
we  cannot  speak  with  perfect  assurance  on  this  point. 

Tabie  of  Superficial  Extent  and  PopuUdion,^  The  following  tabks 
flriginally.  formed,  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
approximation,  but  is,  nevertheless^  as  correct  an  estimate  as  we  have  any 
of  frimiahing: 


British 
Sq.  MUoM, 


^  BciigAl,  Bmhar,  and  Btauna, 

'  Additiona  in  Hindostan  since  A.D.  1765, 
GorwayU  Komaon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutiileje 
ftodjnmoa, 


} 
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T«lal  under  the  Bengal  Freaideney, 
Under  the  Madras  Presidency, 
Uoder  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Territories  in  the  ljecoan,fcc.  acquired  since  1815,  consist* 

lag  of  the  Pcshwa's  dominions,  &c.,  and  since  mooi 

sttached  to  the  Bombay  Presidency, 

Total  nnder  the  British  GoTemment,  . 

JBrituh  jiUia  and  Tributaries. 

Tlie  Nizam,  

The  Nagpoor  Raia, 

The  King  of  Onde, 

Tlie  Guioowar,  

Kotah,  6,500 ;  Boondee,  2,500;  Bopaiil,  5,000, 

The  Mysore  Kajab, 

The  Satara  Bi^>ib, 

TrsTuicore,  6>000  ;  Cochin,  8,000,  .... 

Under  the  Ri^as  of  Joudpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bican-1 
eeie,  Jesselmere^  and  other  RHJpoot  chiefs,  Holcar,  I 
Aoieer  Khan,  the  JElow  of  Cutch,  Bhurtpoor,  Ma-  I 
cherry,  and  numerous  other  petty  chiefs,  Amei^rs  of  | 
Sinde,  Seiks,  Gonda,  Bbeels,  Coolies,  nnd  Catties,  all  I 
cnmprehended  within  the  line  of  British  protection,    J 

Total  British  Government  and  its  Allies, 

Independent  States, 
The  Neoanl  Ri^a,  .... 

The  Lshoro  Itga  (Runjeet  Singh), 
The  A  miners  of  Sinde, 
Tile  Dominions  of  Sindia, 
The  Cabal  Soverrign  east  of  the  Indus, 

Grand  Total  of  Hindostan, 


168,000 
146,000 

18,000 


888,000 

154,000 

11,000 

60,000 


553,000 

96,000 
70.000 
80,000 
18,000 
HOOO 
27,000 
14>000 
8,000 


888,000 


1,108,000 

53,000 
50,000 
2i,000 
40,000 
10,000 


1,290,000 


Pi^nidaiion. 


89,000,000 
18,000,000 

500,000 


57,500,000 

15.000,000 

8,500,000 

8,000,000 


88,000^000 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


123,000,000 

8,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4>000,000 
l,O0O,(M)O 


134,000,000^ 
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Countries  S.  of  RAngoon,  oonsUting  of  half  the  prorinoe  of^ 
MnrtabBD,  and  the  proTinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenanerim,  and  >    21,000 

the  MergttI  Iidee,  j 

The  province  of  Amcan, 11,000 

Couiitnes  from  which  the  Bnrmeee  have  heen  expelled,  consist- 'I 
Ing  of  Assam  and  the  a4jacent  petty  states,  occupying  a  space  >    46,000 
ofabout  J 

Total,        .        77,000 


51,000 
100,000 
150,00C 

aoi.ooo 


Geographical  and  PoUiical  Dmskms,']  HindoetaOf  when  viewed  on  s 
map)  without  any  reference  to  its  political  divisione,  preaentB  to  the  eyn 
two  grand  portions  of  territory :  namely,  the  continent  of  India,  or  Hiit' 
dodan  jProper,-— and  the  Deccan,  or  peninsula.  The  former  extends  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  months  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  latter  stretches  south  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  is  sniround- 
ed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  ou  the  north,  where  a  line  drawn  from 
the  S.  E.  month  of  the  Ganges  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  rppre 
sents  the  natural  limit  These  two  grand  divisions  may  be  again  geogra 
phically  subdivided,  as  follows— • 


!•    NOaTHItRN  INDIA* 


Modem 

1.  Cashmere. 

2.  Upper  Lahore. 

8.  I>ob  of  the  Sutlef  e  ana  junnah. 

4.  GurwaL 

5.  Kumaon. 

d.  Nepaul.  • 

7.  SikJdm. 

8.  Bootan.  •  • 
9. 


II.   INDIA  PROPER. 

/.  Simdetie, 

1.  Tlie  Pni^auh,  or  loirer  Lahore. 

2.  Mo<dtan. 

9.  Slnde  and  Tatta. 

4.  Catch. 

6.  Peninsula  of  Guverat 

6.  Provincsof  Guzerat 

//.  CetUraL 

7.  Malwah. 

8.  Ri^pootana  or  AJmeer. 

///.  QanUUe, 

9.  Delhi. 

10.  A^ra.  ... 

11.  Oude. 

12.  Allahabad. 
IS.  Bahar. 

I4b  BengaL 

III.    THR  DBCCAN. 

1.  Candeish. 

2.  Gundwana. 

5.  Orissa. 

4.  The  Circars. 
A.  Berar. 

6.  AuruD^bad. 

7.  Beedar. 

8.  Bijapoor. 


Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore. 

Bengal  Pres&dencj. 

Nepaul  ralah. 
Silckim  njah. 
Deb  n^ah. 
Bengal  prasidency 


I  Runjeet  Singh. 
Independent  ameers. 

>  Bombay  presidency. 


Native  chiefs. 

Bengal  presidency,  and  njpoot  chiefs 

Bengal  presidency,  and  scllc  chteftaltasu 
Btmga]  presidency,  Sindia,  &c. 
King  of  Oude. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  BimdeU  ehiafik 

Bengal  presidency. 


} 


Bombay  presidsncy,  and  Holbar. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  Nagpaor  njak 
Bengal  presidency,  and  hUl  Aitit, 
Bfa^ras  presidency. 
The  Nizam. 

Bombay  preaideDcy^  and  the  Nl 
The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
Bombay  preaidflacy,  and  njahs. 


tllNbOSTAM 

IT.  THE  I^VNINSULA. 

L  'n*  Cmistic.     •  Madns  presidency,  and  tia1»ob. 

S.  TnTWMOK.               •  MiMlitn  presidency,  and  rajah. 

S.  Cochin.               •               .  Madras  presidency,  and  rajah. 

4  BCalabar.  Madras  presidency,  and  native  ehitsfs. 

&  Canafab  Madras  preddaicy. 

&  Balag haat.                  •  .         Bo. 

7.  Mysore.  Madras  presidency  and  njah. 
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CHAP.  I.^HISTORT. 

Tbe  lustory  of  Hindostan  may  be  divided  ioto  three  heads ;  namelf,  the 
adeot  hmtoiy,  the  Mohammedan  history,  and  the  history  of  the  establish- 
iWBt  (»f  Bnropean  colonies  there.  The  two  former  heads  can  only  be 
ihoftly  dwelt  on,  as  much  which  they  embrace  is  confused  and  vnanthen' 
tieated,aad  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  room  for  what  forms  by  hr  the 
WMt  importBOt  and  interesting  of  its  annals,  the  hbtory  of  the  rise  and 
yregicse  of  British  inflaence  over  this  vast  continent. 

Aneteiti  Hisiory.']    The  ancient  history  of  Hindostan  reaches  to  a  rery 
gnat  antiquity ;  bat  the  only  events  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  which  we 
powess  any  clear  information,  are  the  invasions  of  India  by  Sesostris,  the 
gnat  wmr  of  the  Mahabharat,  the  invasions  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  Alex* 
aoder  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  and  by  Antiochns  the  Great.    The  sanguinary 
war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  called  the  Mahabharaty  is 
calculated  to  have  taken  place  about  1200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
vss  distinguished  by  the  political  and  religious  changes  which  it  produced* 
It  was  oaiTied  on  by  Khrisfana  and  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jara 
Saadba,  who  reigned  in  Magadha,  and  who  was  surprised  and  slain  in  his 
capital.     The  ancient  worship  of  Siva  or  Maha  Deo,  was  nearly  annihilate 
ed,  IB  order  to  introduce  that  of  Khrisbna ;  and  that  successful  conqueror 
nind  himself,  along  with  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  to  a  sovereignty  over 
nst  provinces,  and  were  conjointly  worshipped  as  one  incarnation  of  Vish- 
noo.    Of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris,  nothing  is  known,  except  the 
fKt,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.     Dr  Robertson,  however,  in  his 
Dinertation  concerning  ancient  India,  doubts  whether  any  such  invasion 
enr  took  place,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  with  the  fabulous  ones 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules.     Under  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Persians,  about 
500  years  before  Christ,  extended  their  empire  into  India.     That  monarch 
•nmn  a  part  of  India  Proper,  and  imposed  upon  its  princes,  an  annual 
tribute  of  SOO  talents  of  gold.     Before  this,  dissentions  had  arisen  among 
tbe  different  states  of  Hindostan,  which  invited  the  inroads  not  only  of  the 
Peniaas,  but  also  of  the  barbarians  of  Tibet,  who  attacked  and  laid  waste 
hs  northern  provinces ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  were  separated  from  the  eastern  king- 
dom of  the  Prachn,  which  comprehended  the  modern  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
rrt  of  Onde,  though  the  western  provinces  of  Hindostan  were  more  close- 
eovmected  with  it  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  is  admitted  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  inva- 
nm  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  to  levy  the  tribute  of  Darius 
Hynaipes,  which  had  been  withheld,  and  to  compel  the  Indian  princes  to 
i^owledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  After  having  subdued  several 
tmsU  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  passed  the  different 
riren  of  the  Punjab,  attacked  Poms,  the  king  of  that  district,  who  had 
collected  a  numerous  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  oppose  him^ 
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and  obtained  a  decisiye  victory,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  thit 
prince.  He  then  reaoWed  to  pnth  for  the  Ganges,  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition ;  but  his  troops  had  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  rains  sod  in- 
undations, that  their  patience  as  well  as  strength  were  exhausted,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  modem  Beyah,  they  refused  to  adnnoe 
farther,  so  that  the  conqueror  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  schemes,  and  to 
issue  orders  for  marching  bade  to  Persia.  He  left  behind  him  some  of  fail 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered  territory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  they  gave  way  to  every  kind  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after,  hastened  die 
downfall  oi  his  power  in  India.  It  was  not,  however,  immediately  tnoi* 
hilated.  Seleucus,  who  obtained  upper  Asia  on  the  death  of  his  mKter, 
marched,  about  A.  C.  300,  into  those  countries  of  Asia  which  bad  been 
subdued  by  Alexander,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  aotbori- 
ty  there,  and  partly  to  curb  Chandra  Gupta,  or  Sandracottas,  king  of 
Maghada,  who  had  ofiered  his  assistance  to  the  western  princei  against 
the  neighbouring  dominions  of  the  Macedonians.  The  particalan  of  this 
invasion  are  obscurely  and  di£Perently  related ;  but  it  would  seem  that  no 
decisive  success  was  gained  by  either  party,  as  a  treaty  was  concladed,  ia 
which  Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandra  Gropta,  who  ia 
return  agreed  to  furnish  Seleucus  annually  with  fifty  elephants.  In  ocder 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  this  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
monarchs,  Seleucus  sent  Megasthenes,  one  of  his  ofilcers,  to  reside  at  I^ 
libothra,  the  capital  of  Maghada,  who  made  observations  on  the  coaatry 
of  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published,  mingled,  however,  with 
many  absurd  and  extravagant  fables.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenei 
and  that  of  his  son  Damaichus  to  AUitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Cbaadia 
Gupta,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af&irs  of  India,  until  the  time  of  Antiodna 
the  Great,  who,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Seleucus,  made  a  short 
incursion  into  the  country,  where  he  obliged  Sophagasenos,  king  of  India, 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.  Theneoei- 
sors  of  Antiocbns  appear,  soon  after  his  death,  to  have  abandoned  their  In- 
dian possessions. 

The  throne  of  Magadha,  after  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  Chandrs 
Gupta,  is  stated  to  have  been  successively  filled  by  seven  Manrya  kings  of 
the  family  of  Chandra  Gupta,  or  *  sons  of  the  moon,'  and  ten  of  the  Sorya- 
varsha,  or  '  solar  kings.'  It  was  the  eigBth  of  the  latter  dynasty,  king  Vi- 
cramaditya  or  Bickermajit,  who,  by  a  serieis  of  bold  exploits,  attained  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  India,  in  the  56th  year  B.C.  and  whose  reign 
forms  a  splendid  era  in  the  Hindoo  annals.  The  Hindoos  evince  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  prince,  by  calculating  their  dril  time  from 
the  period  of  his  inauguration.  He  was  slain  in  his  old  age,  in  a  battle 
against  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  empire  did  not 
long  remain  in  his  family.  In  A.  D.  151,  Sipraca,  one  of  the  Andhra 
tribe,  usurped  the  throne  of  Magadha,  and  established  a  new  dynasty  of 
kings,  which  expired  with  Puliman  or  Puloma,  the  pious,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  year  648,  by  drowning  himself  in  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  example  of  hb  grand&ther,  who  had  closed  a  brilliant 
career  of  conquest  by  a  similar  act  of  fimaticism.  From  tliis  date,  the 
empire  of  Magadha  declined,  and  the  greater  part  of  India  came  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties.  Magadha  had  originally 
comprehended  south  Bahar  only ;  but  under  the  lunar  race  of  kings,  or 
Chandra  Varshna,  its  boundaries  were  much  extended.     Under  the  goverw 
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BMOtof  tlie  AndlmniSytlwiiagiiiiredvoedtoils  original  liiaiti,  and  finally 
Mttk  in  power  and  importanoa  before  the  kingdom  of  Ganr  or  Bengal, 
whidi  rose  to  be  the  first  sovereignty  in  India,  and  continaed  long  under 
dJorinct  Mak^  Rnjaha  or  great  chiefs.  Orissa,  Gnjerat,  and  the  provinces 
of  iha  Peninanla,  had  also  thehr  dynasties,  their  cinl  contests  and  petty  re- 
VQlntkmB,  of  which  it  wonld  be  nseless  to  attempt  a  soccinct  narrative,  or  to 
atfreft  to  them  &nher  than  occasion  requires  m  illustrating  the  customs, 
idigion,  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Makommedan  History,'}  In  the  reign  of  the  Kalif  Walid,  the  Mahom- 
fint  obtained  possession  of  Sinde,  whence  they  made  frequent  in- 
iiiU>  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Subuctagi,  after  having  subdued 
the  ftwUeaaos  of  Best  and  Kosdaur,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus,  and 
mvaged  the  IHmjaub^  but  he  made  no  permanent  acquisitions  in  that  direc- 
tisn,  and  fottned  no  establishment  in  Hindostan,  To  his  son,  the  cele- 
kated  S«h«i  Mahmoud  Ghiznavi,  by  whom  the  glories  of  his  house 
vwB  raised  to  their  aenith,  belongs  the  reputation  of  first  establishing 
Mahommedan  power  in  India. 

BiahiBoad,  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  conquest,  and  a  super-* 
Hitioaa  seal  to  extennlnate  the  Hindoo  religion,  invaded  India,  A.D.  1000, 
Aid  redncad  the  provinoe  of  Monltan,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Kultry 
mi  Rqpoot  tribes.  A  league  was  formed  against  him  among  all  the  In- 
disa  princaa,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda ;  but  they  were  defeated ; 
tad  the  victor's  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  native  religion  was 
ihs  demolition  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagore  Cote,  in  the  mountains 
sijoiniag  the  Pnnjaub  country.  In  101 1,  he  destroyed  the  city  and  temple 
if  Tanft^,  and  reduced  Delhi.  In  1018,  he  took  Cauoge,  and  demolished 
ihs  tamplea  o#  that  and  several  other  cities ;  but  fiuled  in  his  attempts  on 
A^BMre.  In  his  12th  expedition,  in  1024,  he  reduced  the  whole  penin- 
sdb  sf  Guaerat,  and  destroyed  the  fiBmons  temple  of  Sumnant,  as  well  as 
thom  of  all  the  other  oides  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1028,  his  pos- 
SMOBB,  forming  the  empire  of  Ghasna,  embraced  the  east  and  larger  part 
if  Pefflia»  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west  of  the  Ganges  to  Gu- 
smft,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the  mountains  of  Agimere.  The 
Ptai^aab,  however,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Uie  empire  of 
Ghuna,  was  the  only  part  that  was  subject  to  regular  government,  under 
ihs  Mahommedans.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  and  magnificenceref  his  court,  as  well  as  for  his  patronage 
sf  literature.  By  his  express  order,  the  materials  of  the  Shi^-Nameh 
ware  coltocted ;  and  under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem  which 
has  ioHBortaliaed  his  name. 

fai  1158,  the  empire  of  Ghasna,  whidi  had  been  brought  to  rapid  and 

aaaalaral  maturity  by  the  talents  and  successes  of  Mahmoud,  began  to  frdl 

la  pieoea.    The  western  part  was  seiaed  by  the  Gauri,  while  the  east,  con* 

lignoas  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Chusero,  whose  capital 

WW  Lahore.     In  1184,  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and  in  1194, 

Mahomed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  Benares,  committing 

•s  great  devastations  as  Mahmoud  had  done.     His  death,  in  1205,  occa- 

ttoaed  a  new  division  of  the  Ghaznian  kingdom.    The  Persian  part  became 

mbjeot  to  Eldose,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttub,  who  founded  the  Patan 

sr  Afghan  dynasty  in  Hindostan.     Cuttub  made  Delhi  bis  capital ;  and  in 

1215,  his  successor,  Altmush,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan  Proper, 

Kit  empire  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  that  part  of  the  Dec- 

caa  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  20*  N.,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 

IV.  3,G 
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This  monarch  was  contemponuy  with  the  celebrated  Mogal,  Gengia  Khao, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  Karasmian  dynasty  of  Ghazna,  which  had  sacceeded. 
the  Gaurian,  and  overrun  all  Asia  to  the  northward  of  the  latitude  of  30*. 
In  1265,  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Cattub* 
shook  o£F  the  yoke ;  and  the  Rajpoots  reyolted.  From  this  period^  almost 
to  the  time  that  the  British  goyemment  commenced,  India  presents  a  eott- 
tinned  series  of  conflicts.  The  Moguls  maile  such  firequent  and  formidable 
inyasions,  that  at  last,  in  1292,  the  emperor  Ferose  II.  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  the  country.  This  emperor,  with  a  view  of  increasing  his  domi  - 
nions  and  revenue,  employed  Alia,  governor  of  the  district  of  Gurrah,  to 
conduct  an  irruption  into  Dowlatabad,  one  of  the  richest  states  of  the 
(  Deccan :  the  expedition  was  successful ;  Alia  made  himself  master  of  ao 

J  much  gold  and  jewels  that  he  gained  the  army  over  to  his  cause ;  and 

^  marchin'gntack  to  Delhi,  deposed  and  murdered  his  employer,  in  A-  D. 

1295.  After  this  he  reduced  the  forts  of  Guzerat,  Rantampore,  and 
Cheitore ;  and  in  1303,  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of  Tellingala.  He 
died  in  1316,  and  his  successors  were  not  able  to  retain  the  dominions  he 
left.  Under  Mahomed  III.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  and 
drove  the  Mahometans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  tlie 
city  of  Dowlatabad.  In  134*4,  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Deccan,  who  had 
headed  the  revolt,  founded  the  city  of  Bisnagur,  or  Bijinagur.  Mahomed 
UI.  died  in  A.  D.  1351,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferose  IIL,  a  prince  who 
preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  it  by  war  or  conquest.  Ferose's  reign  lasted  37  years,  during 
which  period,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts  were  much  encouraged.  Oa 
his  death  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  five  years,  and  terminated  with 
the  advancement  of  Mahomed  to  the  throne.  In  1397,  the  fiunous  Timor 
Bek  or  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  W.  of  Tartary  and  Asia,  invaded 
Hindostan,  and  rapidly  penetrating  to  Delhi,  soon  completed  the  subjugsr* 
tion  of  the  country.  Delhi  was  s^i^^d ;  its  palaces  and  temples  burned  ; 
and  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  diis  cruel  con- 
queror. He  may  be  said,  however,  rather  to  have  overrun  than  to  have 
reduced  and  conquered  it ;  for  he  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  sncoeaaioa 
in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  Pnnjanb  only.  In 
1413,  Mahomed  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Patau  dynasty.  He 
succeeded  by  Cbizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet  the  impostor,  and  his 
terity  continued  to  reign  till  1450,  when  Alia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
Belloli,  an  Afghan,  took  possession  of  it.  BeUoli  seems  to  have  been  un- 
qualified to  preserve  the  empire  under  the  circumstances  of  dissention  and 
weakness  in  which  it  was  placed.  In  1488,  it  was  dismembered.  All 
Hindostan  fell  into  separate  governments,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  province  of  DelhL  The  whole  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Mahommedan  usurper,  who  ^d 
taken  the  title  of  king.  A  potentate,  styled  king  of  the  East,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Jioupour,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  was  the  most  formi- 
dable of  these  petty  sovereigns.  The  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  N.  of  the 
Krishna,  had  long  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  now  formed  into 
five  Mshommedsm  state^,  equally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
imperial  government.  Yet,  though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  had  thus  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  they  s^l  retained  their  crown.  Secunder,  the 
son  and  successor  of  BeUoli,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Agxa, 
where  he  died  in  1509,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ibrahim  II.,  in  whose  reign  Sultan  Eiaber,  a  descendant  of  Tamer- 
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lane,  conquered  a  considenble  part  of  the  empire.  Baber^s  first  expedition 
was  in  1518,  and  in  1525,  after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  Ibrahim  and 
16,000  Patans  were  slain,  he  took  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
ef  Hmdostan,  thus  establishing  the  Mogul  dynasty.  He  reigned,  howerer, 
0^  ^re  yean ;  and  on  Ids  death,  his  son  Hoomaioon  was  driven  from  the 
time,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere. 
The  sorereignty  was  usurped  by  Shore  Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at 
ihe  siege  of  Cheitore.  The  government  was  so  unsettled,  that  no  fewer 
Asa  five  sovereigns  succeeded  Shore  within  nine  years  after  his  death.  A 
Uroi^  party  was  induced  to  join  in  recalling  Hoomaioon,  who  is  said  to 
hive  b^m  a  prince  of  virtue  and  abilities,  but  he  lived  only  one  year  after 
le^tabiishing  himself  on  the  throne.  Acber,  his  son,  succeeded  him^' 
whese  reign  lasted  51  years,  and  was  the  most  brilliant  and  prosperous  in 
^  history  of  the  Mahommedan  empire  of  India.  His  first  years  were 
ipeot  in  reducing  the  revolted  provinces,  and  in  securing  their  future  obe- 
dience, not  only  by  appointing  feithful  governors,  but  by  attending  to 
die  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  establisldng  an  unlimited  toler- 
adofu  in  religion.  In  1585,  he  ini^ed  the  Deccan ;  but  though  the  war 
eootiniied  20  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  the  reduction  of  Can- 
deish,  Tellangana,  the  W.  part  of  Berar,  and  the  N.  part  of  Amednagur. 
Under  fais  son  and  successor,  Selim,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Je-" 
Imghire,  the  empire  continued  to  prosper ;  and  it  was  in  this  reign  that 
the  first  English  ambassador  was  sent  to  Hindostan.  Jehanghire  was  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fortunate  in  his  prime  minister,  Actemad  ul  Dowlah, 
(the  fiitber  of  his  fiivourite  mistress,  Noor  Jean,)  whose  name  is  to  this 
day  revered  by  the  people  of  India.  He  died  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  who  pursued  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with 
great  vigour.  This  monarch  had  four  sons :  Dara,  Sujah,  Aurengzebe^ 
and  Morad ;  among  whom,  even  before  the  death  of  the  father,  contests 
arose  for  superiority,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Aurengzebe,  who  seated 
Idmidf,  without  a  rival,  on  the  throne,  in  1660,  having  defeated  Sujah,  and 
oueOy  put  to  death  Dara  and  Morad.  Notwithstanding  the  unjust  and 
badnrous  means  which  Aorengzebe  took  to  gain  the  crown,  his  reign  was 
1  long  and  prosperous  one.  From  a  jealousy  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of 
die  Mahiatta  state,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan ;  and  having 
qnelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the  Indus,  he  persecuted  the 
Hindoos  so  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
against  him.  A  long  series  of  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Aurengzebe  was 
generally  successful.  He  died  in  1707,  after  a  reign  of  52  yean.  Under 
bim,  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  utmost  limits^-comprehending  the 
cotmtry  from  ^e  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many 
degrees  of  longitude.  His  wealth  was  immense^  ''  His  revenue,"  says 
Major  Rennel,  **  exceeded  £32,000,000  sterling,  in  a  country  where  pro- 
▼inons  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  But  so  weighty  a 
ieeptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ministers  reduced  this  astonishing  empire  to  nothing  I"  He  left  four  sons : 
Maaznm,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  title  of  Bahauder  Shah  ;  Azim, 
tad  Kaum  Bnksh,  who  severally  contested  the  empire  with  their  elder 
brother ;  and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in  relief 
lion,  and  fled  into  Persia.  Mauzum,  after  defeating  his  brothers,  reduced 
the  seiks,  a  sect  of  religionists  who  had  established  themselves  along  the 
(oot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  who 
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wert  goyemed  by  Gooro  Gofind.  He  died  at  Lahmv  in  1712,  leamg 
alao  four  fious,  amoiig  whom  a  contest  for  the  succession  again  arose. 
Jehanndtf,  the  oldest^  ww  cTentoally  sacoessfol,  and  took  possession  of 
the  throne ;  hot,  in  nine  months,  was  displaced  by  Ferokshere,  grandson 
of  Bahauder  Shah,  by  the  assistance  of  two  brother  seids,  Abdoc^  Khaa 
and  Ali  Khan^  who  had  ettensive  goremments  in  the  eastern  provineea. 
Ferokshere,  however^  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity ;  for  in  1717,  the  tw© 
chieftains,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  thiaking  tbemselVes  slighted 
on  account  of  his  favovrites,  deposed  and  mnrdered  him,  placing  another 
in  his  stead,  whom  they  also  deposed  and  mnrdered  in  the  same  year. 
The  smds,  it  woold  appear,  had  now  the  disposal  of  the  seat  of  gOTern- 
ment,  and  nominally  of  the  empire  at  lai^  ;  bnt  an  incurable  anarchy  had 
been  introduced  into  all  the  provinces^  the  governors  of  wluch  were  strangiy 
disposed,  not  only  to  coincide  with  tbe  seids  in  their  want  of  allegiance  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  erea  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  seids  tbena- 
selves.  Mahomed  ShaJi,  who  was  raised  to  die  throne  in  1720,  acqinred 
his  full  and  legitimate  power  by  defeating  the  seids.  Bnt  a  new  enemy,  more 
formidable  than  either  the  seids  or  the  Mabrattas,  started  up  in  the  person  of 
Nadir  Shah,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror.  Whilst  employed  in  die  siege 
of  Candahar,  Mahomet  Shah  had  been  requested  by  Nadir  to  station  a  force 
on  his  frontiers,  to  preyent  the  flying  Al^faauns  from  taking  refuge  in  his 
dominions.  Tliis  Mahomet  had  repeatedly  promised  and  neglecfeed.  A 
special  messenger  was  despatched  by  Nadir,  and  escorted  by  a  small  parly 
of  Canbnl  horsemen,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay.  These  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  most  of  them  murdered.  Incensed  at 
this  conduct  of  Mahomet,  Nadir,  after  the  capture  of  Candahar,  in  1737, 
marched  to  the  eastward ;  and  entering  Hindostan,  took  Ghazna  and  Can* 
bul,  and  then  Peshawer.  Crossing  the  Indus  near  Attock,  he  rednoed  the 
Punjaub,  took  Lahore,  and  totally  defeated  Mahomet  near  Camanl,  and 
then  marched  to  Delhi  witbout  opposition,  in  January,  1739,  and  demanded 
.  jR  ransom  of  30  millions  sterling.  At  first  strict  order  prevailed  in  bis  amy* ; 
but  a  reportHEaving  arisen  that  Nadir  was  killed,  the  inhalntants  rose  in  ta- 
mult,  upon  which  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre,  without  die-^ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex.  A  horrid  carnage  ensued,  in  which  many  tfaoosenda 
were  slain.  Nor,  when  the  massacre  stopped,  did  its  effects  cease.  Many 
Hindoos,  as  well  as  Moguls,  in  order  to  save  their  women  from  pollution, 
had  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  burned  their  fiunilies  and  effects.  These 
fires  spread,  and  the  city  soon  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  ruins.  The 
dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential  disorder,  to  which  was  added  flMiune; 
and  hundreds  of  persons  desperate,  and  hopeless  of  escaping  froaa  sech 
accumulated  misery,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Nadir  left  DeiU  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1739,  carrying  with  him  goods  and  treasure  to  the 
amount  of  above  80  millions  sterling.  The  Mogul  empire  now  becaoM  a 
prey  to  all  the  nelgbboariDg  states  that  were  sufficiency  contigvous  and 
powerful  to  attack  it,  and  k  run  rapidly  to  dissolution.  Bengal  became 
independent  of  Delhi,  under  Aliverdy  Cawn.  The  RAUlas  erected  an 
independent  state  on  the  £•  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  nules  of  DelhL 
The  Jauts,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves,  and  founded  a  state  m 
the  province  of  Agra.  The  Deocan  was  usurped  by  its  viceroy,  Nisam. 
Onde,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invanon  had  been  snb- 
dued  by  the  invaders,  and  had  remained,  under  difierent  vidsattudes,  at* 
tached  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  seised  upon  by  Seifdar  Jung.  AU»- 
habad  was  seised  by  Mahomed  Kooli.     Malwafa,  which  had  been  invaded 
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omermn  by  the  Mahrsttaa  in  the  year  1707,  was  finally  fleparited  from 

the  Mognl  goTMrnment  ahout  1732,  and  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 

Mabrattaa  and  several  native  princes  and  Zemindars  :  the  Mahrattas  ako 

poBsesaed  the  greater  part  of  Grozeratv  Berar,  and  Orissa^  besides  their 

aadent  temtorias  in  the  Deccan.     Ajmeer  had  never  become  a  regular 

agaaised  posaeasiea  of  the  Mognl  empire  like  Agra  and  Delhi,  thongh  it 

continned  under  a  nominal  sabjection ;  but  about  the  year  1748  it  assumed 

tetal  independence^  and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters,  the  Rig'poot  princes. 

The  seiks  also  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 

IB  1746  made  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dooab  of 

Ravaj  and  Jallinder.     **  Thus,'*  says  Major  Rennel,  <<  the  whole  country 

of  Hindoetan  Proper  was  in  commotion  from  one  extreme  to  another, 

each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or  attacks  of  the  other ;  so  that  all 

F^nlar  gorerament  was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  practised  in  every 

fonn.     Perhi4»>  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  seldom  happened  that 

lbs  boDds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  dissolved  over  a  portion  of 

couitry,  containing  at  least  60  millions  of  inhabitants."     About  the  mid* 

die  of  last  coitury,  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  in  a  military 

dnmctery  aa  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  Hindostan,  in  consequence  oi 

the  wan  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabobship  of 

Aioot.     Of  these  wan,  and  the  further  history  of  India,  we  shall  come 

to  speak  in  the  next  section  of  this  article,  wherein  we  propose  to  trace 

the  rise  and  progress  of  that  power,  which,  proceeding  from  the  westeni 

extremity  of  Europe*  established  such  a  vast  empire  in  Hindostan. 

History  of  BrUM  /mfto.^  The  Venetians  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  traded  extensively  with  India  before  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  it 
bjr  ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (a,  d.  1497,)  opened  up  to  the  Portuguese, 
(at  nearly  a  century,  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  commerce  of 
the  East.  The  political  situation  of  the  different  European  nations,  all 
eagiged  more  or  leas  in  ruinous  wars,  long  left  the  Portuguese  undisturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  their  discovery  and  exertions 
had  secured  to  them.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  shook  the  power, 
nd  in  the  end  gained  an  ascendancy  over  Portuguese  influence  in  India. 
The  Engliah  and  French  followed ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
fimier,  to  the  extensive  dominion  which  they  now  bold,  will  embrace  every 
thmg  of  importance  regarding  the  establishments  of  the  latter. 

*^Two  centuries  have  elapeed  since  a  few  British  merchants  hum- 
Uy  solicited  permission  of  the  Indian  princes  to  tra£Gic  in  their  domin<* 
isas.  The  British  power  at  present  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
vast  ragion  which  extends  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Ti- 
Wt,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  Indus."  Such  is 
the  striking  commencement  of  Mr  MilVs  History  of  British  India ;  and 
evtaialy  the  conquest,  by  a  company  of  merchants  residing  at  another 
estramity  of  the  world,  of  a  territory  extending  over  more  than  a  million 
of  square  miles,  and  sustaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  of  inhabi- 
tiBiB,  is  a  political  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
fiat,  aa  is  remarked  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  those  who  look  deep  into  the 
causes  of  great  revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  successful  issue  of 
the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  statesmen,  but  in  the  simple  operation 
sf  natural  and  obvious  causes,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means  by 
which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England,  (however  inadequate  they 
aught  at  first  glance  appear,)  were  of  (dl  others  the  best  calculated  to 
dfect  that  great  object.     Force  and  power  could  not  have  approached  the 
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shores  of  India  without  meeting  with  resistance  ;  but  to  the  unpreten^ag 
merchant  every  encouragement  was  offered  ;  and  when  the  spirit  with  wind 
the  early  settlers  defended  their  property  from  spoliation  showed  that  diey 
were  as  superior  in  their  military  as  their  commercial  character,  they  be- 
came more  an  object  of  admiration  than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  India,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alliance  and  aid  i^iainst 
each  other. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  body  of  merchants  petiid<Hied 
that  queen  to  grant  them  encouragement  and  exclusive  privileges,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India.     Elizabeth,  always  alive  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  her  kingdom,  granted  a  charter  on  die  3 1st  ot 
December,  1600,  which  erected  the  merchants  who  had  petitioned  her 
into  a  corporation,  under  the  title  of  '  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'     By  this  charter,  the  ongia 
of  that  important  and  anomalous  power,  which  has  since  grown  ap  under 
the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  corporation  was  vested,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privilege  o(  an  exclusive  trade  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  charter)  *  into  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and  places  of  Ado,  Africa, 
and  America,  or  any  of  them,  beyond  the  cape  of  Bona  Esperanza,  or  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may  be  used,  and  to  and  from  every 
of  them.'     The  business  of  the  company  was  to  be  directed  by  a  gover- 
nor and  24  persons  in  committees ;  and  the  original  capital  was  £72,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  £50.     The  object  of  the  company  was  principally 
to  import  pepper  and  other  spices ;  and  their  voyages  were  at  fint  directed 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.     In  1609,  a  second  charter  having 
been  obtained,  by  which  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made  perpetual, 
with  a  proriso  empowering  the  crown  to  resume  the  grant,  *  if  it  was  not 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  realm,'  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
a  trade  at  Snrat  and  Cambay,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese.     In  1611,  ^e  attempt  was  repeated,  and  with  full  sac- 
cess.     At  Swally,  near  Surat,  the  English  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  large 
Portuguese  armament,  against  which  it  made  a  triumphant  defence ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperor  no  longer  hesitated  to  allow  the  English  to  establish 
&ctories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Groga,  their  merchaodise 
being  subject  to  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent.    The  Jirmaun,  authorizing  this 
first  establishment  of  the  Engli^  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  received 
on  the   11th  of  August,  1612.     In  16i4<,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  by 
king  James  as  the  first  British  ambassador  to  the  M<^1,  from  whom  he 
obtained  considerable  privileges  for  the  East  India  company.     About  the 
same  time  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted  them  similar  privileges ;  so 
that  a  long  range  of  settlements  was  formed,  immediately  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Surat ;  among  which  were  in  the  Mogul  territory — Broach, 
Brodera,  Ahmedabad,  and  Ajmeer ;  and  in  the  Zamorin  country,  Cranga- 
nore  and  Calicut. 

The  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  progress  of  the  English,  in 
some  degree  deranged  the  finances  of  the  company,  as  it  involved  them  in 
the  expense  of  military  equipments.  Their  pecuniary  embanasementa 
were  further  increased  by  the  disastrous  result  of  an  attempt  made,  at  this 
period,  to  share  in  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the 
spice  islands.  Although  they  succeeded  in  conciliating  some  of  the  Ma- 
lay princes,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
factories  were  ultimately  destroyed ;  and  after  the  judicial  massacre  at 
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Afuboyniy  in  1623,  of  ten  Englishmen  and  others  charged  with  conspireu;y 
against  the  Datch  anthorities,  the  English  company  may  he  said  to  have 
abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  islands. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  English  first  e£Fected  a  settlement  at  Madras,  the 
oidy  station  as  yet  chosen  which  was  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  fn- 
tme  intocy  of  the  company.  They  received  permission  from  the  Hindoo 
aofgwgn  of  the  district  to  erect  a  fort  there,  with  die  name  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  in  1653  this  station  was  raised  hy  the  company  to  the  rank  of 
I  presidency.  Nearly  abont  the  same  time  the  commercial  transactions 
•f  the  Briush  commenced  on  the  Granges.  In  1634,  they  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Delhi  the  privilege  of  a  free  resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  The  professional  skill  and  success  of  a  surgeon, 
named  Bongfaton,  belonging  to  one  of  the  company's  ships,  who  had  the 
good  lortnne  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  of  a  severe 
iQaeao,  aecnred  the  flavour  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 
On  the  payment  of  3000  rupees,  a  license  was  given  for  an  unlimited  trade 
vidioat  densand  of  customs  ;  and  factories  were  established  in  Bengal,  the 
pnodpal  of  them  at  Hooghly,  about  100  mQes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bnacfa  of  the  Ganges,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  town. 

But  these  favourable  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  de- 
diae  of  the  company's  affairs.  Some  radical  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company  in  England,  the  smallness  of  their  capital,  their  increased 
apenditaTe,  their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the  precarious 
pnrtection  of  the  native  governments,  brought  their  affairs  into  great  dis* 
tress ;  aad  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  their  very  existence  as  a  cor- 
pontum  iq>pear8  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated.  In  1661,  a  new  charter 
va»  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  several  additional  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  confirmed  to  the  company,  among  which  were  the  power  of 
emdamg  civil  jurisdiction  and  military  authority,  and  of  making  war  or 
oonda&ig  peace  with  ^'  the  infidels  of  India."  Charles  also  ceded  to  the 
company  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  afterwards  the  island  of  St  Helena ; 
and  the  whole  aid  of  his  government  was  applied  to  promote  their  inter- 
erts  and  prosperity.  This  encouragement  and  protection,  combined  with 
the  exertions  of  the  company,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  affluence ;  which, 
tkough  it  excited  attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it.  On  the 
aeeession  of  James  II.  increased  immxmities,  and  a  stOl  larger  portion  of 
Mnmeign  power,  were  granted  to  the  company, — which  power  was  un- 
hpinly  disgraced  by  numerous  acts  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppres- 
BOD ;  some  of  them  so  flagrant  as  to  become,  at  length,  in  1695,  the  suIk* 
jeet  of  Failiamentary  inquiry. 

The  supreme  seat  of  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Surat, 
wis  tTBiiaferred,  in  1687,  to  Bombay,  which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regeaey,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  company's  settlements. 
BiadbM  was  at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman.  The  company  had  met  with  less  favour  and  more 
oppreasion  from  the  native  powen  in  Bengal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
ladia^  and  therefore  resolved  to  seek  redr^  and  protection  by  force  of 
Bins.  With  this  purpose,  a  military  equipment,  consisting  of  10  armed 
veneb,  was  sent  to  India ;  but  as  they  did  not  arrive  in  the  Granges  at  the 
time,  hostilities  were  commenced  before  the  English  were  in  a  con- 
to  maintain  them,  ^th  success.  They  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
Hooghly,  and  take  shelt^tr  at  Chuttanuttee,  near  Calcutta,  till  an  agreement 
the  nabob,  or  additional  forces,  should  enable  them  to  resume  theur 
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ttatioDS.  The  tompany's  servants  had  made  oonsiderBble  progresSy  by 
Degotiation»  in  regaining  their  ancient  ground^  when  a  large  ship,  aeoom* 
panied  by  a  frigate,  arrived  from  Engknd,  and  precipitately  commeBoed 
hostilities,  by  plundering  the  town  of  fialaaore.  These  proceedings,  with 
the  shamefnl  conduct  of  Sir  John  Child,  governor  of  Bombay,  who  is  le* 
presented  to  have  seized  13  vessels  at  Surat,  the  property  of  die  merdiaiiti 
of  that  place,  exasperated  Anrengaebe,  the  most  poweriful  of  ths  Mog>«l 
sovereigns,  and  exposed  the  company's  establishments  to  rain  in  every  part 
of  India.  Aurengzebe  issued  orders  to  expel  the  English  from  his  do* 
minions.  The  factories  at  Surat,  Masulipatam,  and  Visegapatam,  were 
seized ;  the  island  of  Bombay  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  the  Siddees ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  the  governor  was  besieged  in  the 
town  and  castle.  The  English  stooped  to  the  most  abject  sohmissMsis. 
With  much  difficulty,  they  obtained  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  tka 
factory  at  Surat,  and  the  removal  of  the  enemy  at  Bombay.  N^tiatiMi 
was  continued ;  and  as  the  trade  of  the  English  was  of  consequoioe  to 
the  Mogul  treasury,  the  emperor,  as  well  as  hxs  deputies,  were  not  averse 
to  an  accommodation.  But  the  interruption  and  delay  sustained  by  the 
company  made  them  pay  dear  for  their  premature  ambition^  and  for  tha 
unseasonable  insolence  and  imprudence  of  their  servants. 

The  French,  during  these  contests,  contrived  to  improve  their  footing  in 
India.  From  the  wreck  of  their  establishment  at  St  Thom^  winch  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Dutch  in  1674,  they  formed  their  celebrated  settle* 
ment  of  Pondicherry,  where  a  small  district  was  ceded  them  by  the  nativo 
prince,.  Soon  after  this,  the  history  of  their  transiictions  become  so  blended 
with  the  English,  that  they  must  be  considered  together. 

About  the  year  1^90,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Homo 
of  Commons  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  monopoly  which  they  had  so 
grossly  abused.  Their  charter  was  renewed  in  16^  by  kt^sia  patent 
from  the  crown.  In  the  same  year  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote^  that  it 
was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  Bast  Indies,  or  any  othw 
part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  In  1698,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  the  House,  to  give  effect  to  the  projeot  of  a  new 
association,  winch  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  *•  The  R»gUA 
Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  The  old  company  obtained,  in  the 
ensuing  session,  a  legislative  oonfinoation  of  their  charter ;  and  tins  the 
nation  had  two  East  India  companies  established  by  parlianoBtary  antho- 
rity,  instead  of  one  deriving  its  powers  from  the  royal  prerogative.  No- 
thiiag  could  be  more  violent  than  the  contests  of  these  oompaaies  during 
the  short  period  that  they  continued  separate.  But  as  the  stniggls  linal- 
ened  ruin  to  both,  they  united  their  stock  under  the  diarter  winch  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  company,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  Sept.  1698y  and 
assumed  that  name  under  which  they  have  ever  since  been  incorpecatsd^ 
The  United  JBaM  India  Campanif. 

In  1698,  prince  Azim»  one  of  the  grandsons  of  AurengBebe,  who  eean 
manded  the  Mogul  army  in  Bengal,  was  bribed  by  the  English  te  covfiBt 
on  them  a  grant  of  die  tbree  connected  villages  of  Chuttaasttee,  QoruMi- 
pore,  and  Calcutta^  together  with  a  justiciary  power  over  the  inhabiiBfeta. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  fortifieations  of  the  new  possessions  being  oona- 
pleted,  received,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  England,  tlie  name  of  f^ 
William ;  and  about  the  same  period  the  agency  of  Bengal  was  elovMed 
to  the  rank  of  a  presidency*  Fat  some  yearn,'  the  position  and  relative 
constitution  of  the  British  presidencies  Ind  flwotuated  very  much ;  tat 
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Bombay  at  last  sapeneded  Surat  completely ;  and  from  ^e  date  af  the 
baOding  of  Fort  William,  the  eBtablished  preaidencies  were  tlioee  of 
MadiaB,  Bombay,  and  Bengal. 

After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe»  the  settlement  of  Bengal  was  mach 
exposed  to  the  depredations  and  extortions  of  Jaffier,  who  had  become 
nabob  of  that  province*  In  1715,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the.  Mogul 
«oart>  which  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  influence  of  Jaffier,  but  for 
tbe  serricea  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  by 
which  an  avenue  to  the  imperial  favour  was  opened.  The  surgeon  (a 
Mr  Hamilton)  having  effected  a  cure  on  the  emperor,  was  requested  to 
mme  his  reward  ;  and  he,  with  great  public  spirit,  solicited,  in  lieu  of 
any  private  advantage,  privileges  for  the  company,  which  were  instantly 
oompliod  with.  Of  these  privileges,  those  relating  to  Bengal  were  the 
■HMt  important ;  and  indeed  they  were  long  considered  as  constituting  the 
great  charter  of  the  English  in  India.  They  were,  that,  in  Bengal,  all 
persons  indebted  to  the  company  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  English 
goods  might  be  conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and 
that  the  English  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of  37 
towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta.  This  last  privilege,  however,  they  were 
never,  through  the  influence  of  the  viceroy,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of; 
but  die  exemption  from  duty,  and  a  free  passage  for  their  goods,  from 
which  other  Europeans  were  excluded,  greatly  favoured  the  English  trade- 

From  this  time  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1744<,  of  ihe  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  English  settlements  in  India  present 
nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice.  About  1730,  petitions  for  a  free 
trade  to  India,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  monopoly,  were  presented  to  par- 
fiaraent  from  various  bodies  of  merchants,  but  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
company,  whose  privileges  were  renewed  till  the  year  1766,  and  by  a 
new  act  passed  in  1744,  the  period  was  prolonged  to  1780,  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  EngHsh  possessed  the  following  settlements : 
— ^Bombay  ;  Dabul,  about  40  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  prorince 
of  Concan ;  Carwar,  in  the  province  of  North  Canara ;  Tellicherry,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Malabar  province ;  Anjengo,  their  most  southerly  settle- 
ment on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea^coast  of  Travancore ; 
Fort  St  David ;  Madras ;  Visigapatam  and  Balasore,  on  the  Coromandel 
eoast ;  and  Calcutta.  The  principal  French  settlements  were  Pondicherry 
and  Chandemagore ;  the  latter  about  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta,  the 
former  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Camatic. 

Tbe  occurrence  of  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1744,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  to  British  India.  The  English  company  had 
for  some  time  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  French 
m  the  East ;  and  therefore  when  the  war  commenced  in  Europe,  the  flame 
soon  spread  to  Asia.  The  respective  sovereigns  of  the  contesting  king- 
doms assisted  each  company.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the 
occupation  of  arms ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  pres^ited,  of  two 
European  nations  combating  with  each  other  on  the  shores  of  India  aided 
by  different  native  princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefs,  impelled  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  thus  sacrificed  their  permanent  independence  for  the 
attainment  of  momentary  objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was 
soon  very  obvious,  that,  whedier  the  troops  of  England  or  France  pre- 
vailed, the  native  allies  must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

Tbe  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  terminated  those  direct  hos- 
tiUtiea. which  the  French  and  English  had  carried  on  in  India;  but  the 
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armies  which  both  states  maintained  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of  Core- 
mandely  continued  to  assist  different  native  princes,  with  the  object  on 
each  side  of  obtaining,  through  such  policy,  a  strength  that  would  make 
their  power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  contest,  paramount  to  the  other. 

The  territory  of  the  Carnatic,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  both 
Madras  and  Pondicherry  were  situated,  was  one  of  the  subordinate  prin- 
cipalities immediately  governed  by  nabobs,  but  subject  to  the  soubhadar 
of  the  Deccan,  who  was  still  regarded  as  a  feudal  prince^under  the  Mogul 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Nizam  ul  Mulh,  the  soubhadar,  the  province 
was  disputed  between  his  son  Nazir  and  his  grandson  Murzafa.  At  the 
same  time  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Anwaraadeen,  who  had  been  regu- 
larly established  in  that  office  by  the  Nizam,  was  opposed  by  Cfaunda 
Saheb  ;  the  latter  and  Murzafa  made  common  cause,  and  to  their  alliance 
acceded  M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  a  man  of  talent,  in- 
trigue, and  ambition.  The  combined  troops  of  the  French  and  the  two 
princes  overthrew  those  of  Anwaraadeen,  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
country,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  himself  was  slain,  and  his  eldest 
son  taken  prisoner,  while  his  second,  Mahomed  Ali,  esa^d,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  English.  The  English,  from  a  desiFe  to 
curb  and  oppose  the  French,  espoused  the  alliance  of  Nazir  and  Mahomed 
Ali,  who  had  made  common  cause ;  and  thus  commenced  the  Carnatic 
war,  which  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  the  European  powers  for 
superiority  in  Hindostan.  It  was  during  this  war,  that  Mr  Clive,  after- 
wards Lord  Clive,  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  In  1751,  he  defeated 
his  opponents  in  the  plains  of  Arani ;  and  this  victory  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  of  Timery,  Conganzam,  and  Arani.  Tbese 
successes,  however,  were  only  against  the  Indian  troops  of  Cbunda  Saheb ; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  1752,  he  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Arcot»  an 
army  consisting  of  1,500  sepoys,  1,700  horse,  with  150  French,  and  8 
pieces  of  cannon.  Soon  after  this,  Chunda  Saheb,  having  been  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  an  English  force,  fled,  but  was  taken  and 
beheaded  by  his  rival.  After  his  flight,  his  army  was  defeated  and  routed 
by  major  Lawrence.  The  French  immediately  proclaimed  Rajah  Saheb, 
his  son,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years*  war  between  England  and 
France,  in  1756,  fresh  fiiel  was  added  to  the  contests  in  India.  At  first 
the  French  captured  several  of  the  subordinate  English  factories,  and  even 
laid  siege,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  Madras.  But  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  succeeded  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  war ;  the 
French  were  repeatedly  defeated ;  Pondicherry  was  taken  ;  and  Mahomed 
Ali  established  in  his  principality.  Salabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  the 
Nizam,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  musnud  of  his  father  by  the  assistance 
of  the  French,  at  length  sought  and  obtained  an  accommodation  with  the 
English,  in  return  for  which  they  received  from  him  a  grant  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  their  victories  over  the  French  had  given  them,  viz.  the 
Circar  of  Masulipatam  and  its  districts,  and  the  Circar  of  Nizampatam.  At 
the  same  time,  they  received  from  Mahomed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory 
about  Madras,  and  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Carnatic. 

While  the  English  were  thus  successfully  establishing  themselves  in  this 
part  of  India,  they  were  obliged  to  detach  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their  in- 
terests in  Bengal.  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had,  in  1756,  succeeded  to  hia 
grandfather,  Aliverdy,  nabob  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  had  at  first 
shown  himself  favourable  to  the  British.    At  length,  however,  provoked  by 
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tlie  impriBQDiiieiit  of  an  eminent  Indian  merchant,  by  his  European  allies,  bis 
xeaentment  became  equal  to  his  former  friendahip.  He  complained  of  the 
additional  strength  which  the  British  were  bestowing  on  the  fortifications 
of  Calcutta,  and  which  their  expectations  of  commendng  hostilities  with  the 
French  had  induced  them  to  think  necessary.  He  desired  them  imme- 
diately to  demolish  their  works,  a  demand  which,  if  they  hesitated  to  fulfil, 
he  threatened  to  accomplish  by  force*  The  British,  forgetting  the  candour 
of  theb  national  character,  pretended  that  they  would  yield  him  a  ready 
obedience,  while  every  exertion  was  made  to  complete  the  works.  Sura- 
jsb,  perceiving  that  his  demands  were  neglected,  took  the  field  with  40,000 
infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  400  elephants.  A  large  detachment,  in  June, 
1756,  invested  the  British  in  Cassumbazar,  situated  on  an  island,  formed 
by  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  garrison  consisted  of  300  men, 
tnd  the  fort  was  defended  by  60  pieces  of  cannon,  aod  might  have  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  had  not  Surajah  thought  himself  entitled  to  make  use  of 
that  dissimulation,  of  which  bis  enemies  had  afforded  him  the  example. 
The  chief  of  the  factory  was  persuaded  to  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
nabob,  and  was  immediately  made  prisoner.  The  garrison  was  thus  in- 
duced to  capitulate,  and  experienced  a  treatment  little  better  than  that  of 
the  chief.  Every  thing  that  was  valuable  was  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  confinement  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Surajah,  elated  by 
his  success,  immediately  invested  Calcutta,  and  threatened  to  expel  the 
British  from  his  territories,  unless  they  should  agree  to  pay  hitn  his  duty 
upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  expenses  of  his  armament,  and  re- 
lease the  Indian  merchants  who  were  under  confinement.  To  these  condi-^ 
tiotts  Uie  British  refused  to  submit.  The  place  was  soon  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  garrison  were  committed  for  security,  for  the  night,  to  a  small,  ill- 
airedy  and  unwholesome  dungeon,  which  the  English  had  used  as  a  jail.  It 
was  now  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  black 
hole  (as  this  prison  was  familiarly  called)  were  by  this  circumstance  fatally 
aggravated.  Out  of  146  individuals  thrust  into  this  dread  fill  place,  only 
S3  were  taken  out  alive  in  the  morning.  Some  expired  very  soon  after 
being  put  in  ;  others  lost  their  senses,  and  died  in  high  delirium. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  Surajah  reached  Madras  on  the  5th  August, 
and  Clive,  with  his  forces,  immediately  embarked  for  Bengal.  They  ar- 
rived in  December,  and  commenced  their  operations  with  vigour  and  suc- 
cess. Calcutta,  Fort  William,  Tanna,  and  Boosboodge,  were  quickly 
retaken,  llie  capture  of  Hoogley,  which  immediately  followed,  put  a 
great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  ;  and,  by  depriving  Surajah  of  his  supplies,  considerably  distressed 
his  army.  The  nabob,  provoked  at  the  success  of  his  enemies,  determined 
to  decide  their  fate  by  a  general  engagement ;  when  a  sudden  and  success- 
ful attack  upon  his  camp  completed  his  humiliation,  and  induced  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  English.  On 
the  nabob,  however,  Uttle  reliance  could  be  placed ;  and,  as  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French,  the  English  resolved  to 
attack  the  French  settlement  in  Chandemagore,  within  the  territories  of 
Surajah,  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Tlie 
nabob  remonstrated  and  charged  the  English  with  a  breach  of  treaty,  and 
with  ravaging  part  of  his  dominions.  The  English  denied  the  truth  of 
both  accusations ;  and  at  length  declared  their  resolution  of  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  remonstrances  of  Surajah,  by  depriving  him  of  his  dominions. 
To  give  practicability  to  this  design,  they  resolved  to  join  their  arms  to  those 
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of  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  witb  the  support  of  serend  duef  men  of  the  state,  had 
formed  a  conapmicy  against  Sutajah.  A  treaty  with  Jaffier  was  accont- 
ingly  entered  into,  and  this  was  followed  hy  the  fomous  battle  of  Ftaasey, 
23d  June,  1757,  by  the  issue  of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the  nabobship, 
and  his  English  allies  a  larp[e  treasure,  a  portion  of  territory  adjoining'  to 
Calcutta,  and  a  considerable  influence  with  the  new  nabob.  Surajah  fled,  in 
the  habit  of  a  fakir,  with  only  two  attendants.  On  the  3d  of  July,  he  was 
found  abandoned,  and  almost  naked,  on  the  road  to  Pbtna.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Muxadabad,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Jaffier's  son,  by 
whom  in  a  few  hours,  he  was  privately  beheaded.  Jaffier  entered  the  capitd 
m  triumph.  On  the  29th  of  June,  he  was  by  Clive  conducted  to  the  carped 
of  state,  and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  both  by  that  party  which  had 
contributed  to  his  eleyation,  and  by  that  which  now  dared  not  to  doubt  his 
pretensions. 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  British,  far  from  satisfying 
them,  only  inflamed  their  ambition  to  greater  undertakings.  Jaffier,  whom 
they  had  aided  in  raising  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  soon  became  ob- 
noxious to  them,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  their  arms  against  him.  To 
give  the  appearance  of  justice  to  thehr  cause,  they  made  up  a  long  catal(^;ue 
of  what  they  termed  his  crimes.  They  asserted  that  he  had  evinced  an 
inclination  to  overturn  that  power  to  which  he  owed  his  <%nity ;  that  be 
had  banished,  or  put  to  deatii,  dl  whom  he  suspected  to  favour  the  British ; 
that  he  had  desired  the  Dutch  to  send  him  such  forces  as  might  enable  him 
to  crush  his  benefactors ;  that  he  had  often  abandoned  the  British  troops, 
when  exposing  themselves  in  his  own  cause ;  that  he  wished  to  have  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Mogul's  son,  Shah  Zaddah,  and  to  have  betrayed  to  him 
the  British ;  that  he  had  almost  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which 
itaust  have  ruined  the  whole  country  ;  that  he  obstructed  the  British  in  the 
collection  of  their  assignments  upon  lands ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  British  justice  and  humanity,  longer  to  permit  his  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Such  was  the  accusation  formed  against  the  nabob  ;  but  his 
principal  crime  lay  in  his  inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay  those  sums  which 
he  had  stipulated  for  with  the  English,  on  gaining  the  nabobship. 

Of  the  deposition  of  Jaffier,  as  of  every  transaction  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  share  of  political  deceit,  there  are  different  accounts,  more  or 
less  favounble,  accorcting  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  writen.  By 
all  it  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  affair  was  conducted  with  secrecy ;  that 
Jaffier  retired  to  Calcutta,  dreading  the  power  of  his  successor ;  and  that 
Meer  Cansim,  his  son-in-law,  whom  the  British  expected  to  be  more  sub- 
missive and  subservient  to  their  wishes,  was,  in  his  room,  raised  to  the  car- 
pet of  state. 

Meer  Causim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  nabobship  when  he 
entered  into  projects  unfavourable  to  the  English ;  levying  high  duties  on 
their  merchandise,  contrary  to  treaty ;  and,  at  last,  massacring  the  Engliab 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.  The  English,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restore  Meer  Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  whidi  he  had  been 
degraded.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1 763,  he  was  proclaimed  soubhadar  of 
three  provinces ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Causim.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  advantageously  posted  for  the  defence  of  Muxadabad,  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  They  immeidiately 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  deposed  nabob.  Causim  hesitated  not  to  meet 
them.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1763,  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nunte  Nulla.     The  Indian  army  was  roarehaUed,  armed,  and 
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in  sMoe  measoere  dad,  Ifte  the  troops  of  Eorope.  Its  post  was  c^oseo  with 
nvch  skill.  Tlie  engagement  immediately  commenced,  and  the  Indians, 
who  were  hy  the  British  expected  instantly  to  have  fled,  stood  their  gronnd 
with  intrepidity  for  four  hows ;  but  neither  their  number,  which  is  said  to 
liare  been  15,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  nmr  the  progress  which  they 
Bsd  made  in  £aropean  tactics,  conld  support  them  against  the  assault  of 
die  British.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind  them ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  meet  their  enemies  in  a  fair 
bittle.  Their  retreat  laid  open  the  approach  to  Mongheer,  the  new  capital, 
which  was  immediately  invested.  After  the  trenches  were  opened,  its  re-* 
aiitaaoe  continued  only  nine  days.  Patna  was  afterwards  taken ;  and 
Cttorim,  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  deprived  of  every  fortification  which 
he  had  possessed,  fled  to  Sujah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  at  that 
tbie  viader  to  the  Mogul.  The  British  were  thus  masters  of  Bengal ;  for 
the  sovereignty  conferred  on  Jaffier  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  conld  only  ^^^  y 
he  considered  as  '^  a  banker  for  the  Company's  servants,"  who  could  draw^  ^ 
upon  him  as  ofien,  and  to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased.  c 

Not  contented,  however,  with  having  driven  Cansim  fi*om  the  dominions 
wluch  they  had  formerly  bestowed  on  him,  they  resolved  to  deprive  him  of 
the  aayhifli  which  he  had  found  in  the  court  of  Dowlah.  For  this  purpose 
a  messenger  was  despatched,  proposing  an  alliance  between  the  British  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Mogul  and  his  vizier  on  the  other.  The  offer,  which 
aeemed  rather  to  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being  refused,  was  rejected. 
Dowlah  raised  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  Causim  at  their  head,  once 
more  prepared  to  encounter  the  British. 

To  supply  the  place  of  major  Adams,  who  died  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Patna,  the  British  appointed  colonel  Hector  Monro  to  the  com-^ 
Band  of  their  army.  After  having  quelled  a  mutiny,  by  blowing  24  of  the 
moa  active  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  guns,  he  marched  against  the' 
army  of  Indians.  Notwithstanding  Caosim's  former  feilures,  he  once  more 
ventured  to  engage  the  British  in  a  pitched  battle.  Though  the  army  which 
Cansim  now  commanded  surpassed  his  former  army  in  numbers,  it  was  in« 
ferior  in  discipline.  In  October,  1764,  the  engagement  took  place  at 
Bgxar,  on  the  river  Carumnassa.  The  Indian  army  was  easily  vanquished ; 
2,000  men  were  left  on  the  field,  with  130  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores.  The  British  had  only  87  Europeans  killed,  and 
712  sepoys. 

Monro  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Chundu  Geer,  a  fortress  situated 
spott  a  rock,  and  naturally  very  strong.  The  British  twice  advanced  to 
the  assault,  but  by  the  number  of  large  stones  tumbled  upon  them  from 
ibove,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  a  short  time  after  he  bad  attempted 
the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  Munro  was  recalled,  and  major  Fletcher  was 
i|^MMnted  to  succeed  him.  The  Indian  army  did  not  again  venture  to  at- 
tsck  the  British  troops ;  they  contented  themselves  with  harassing  tlieir 
sdvanced  posts,  by  continual  skirmishes.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1765, 
Fletcher  removed  from  his  camp  at  Benares.  The  Indians  still  retreated 
hefore  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  Chunda  Geer,  from  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed  ;  and  he  himself  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  the  same  fate,  had  not  a  mutiny,  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  pay,  forced  the  governor  to  a  capitulation.  Allahabad,  Dowlah's 
capital,  a  place  of  great  strength,  next  surrendered  ;  when  the  army  again 
received  a  new  commander ;  Fletcher  being  superseded  by  major  Camac. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  had  found  means  to  detach  the  Mogul 
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from  the  support  of  Dowlah  and  Causim.  Dowlab,  however,  did  not  yet 
account  his  cause  to  be  desperate.  He  collected  all  his  forces,  and 
strengthened  his  party  by  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas.  Bat  to  oppose 
crowds  of  Indians  to  the  discipline  of  Europeans^  was  to  expose  multitodes 
to  ineyitable  disgrace  and  destruction.  Camac  attacked  the  Indian  army, 
in  May,  1765,  at  Calpee,  and  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retreat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jumna.  This  engagement  convinced  Dowlah  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  his  arms.  Neither  could  he  expect  to 
form  an  advantageous  capitulation.  He  opposed  the  British  till  all  that  he 
could  at  any  time  have  offered  was  taken  from  him  by  force.  In  this 
desperate  situation,  such  was  his  generosity,  that  he  disdained  to  buy  hia 
own  safety  by  treachery  to  his  friend.  He  permitted  Causim  to  escape ; 
and,  three  da^  after  the  battle  of  Calpee,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Camac* 
without  any  stipulation,  resigning  himself  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  Lord 
Clive.  Cliye  was  convinced  that  to  exterminate  the  power  of  Dowlah  was 
to  destroy  the  strongest  barrier  of  the  Company's  possessions  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Mahrattas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war^ 
he  concluded  a  peace.  Dowlah  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  except  a 
small  dlBtrict  which  was  ceded  to  the  M(^L  To  the  Company's  officers 
was  reserved  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  all  its 
dependencies ;  a  stipulation  which  constituted  them  the  real  sovereigns. 
Of  this  revenue,  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
£225,000,  to  the  Mogul ;  and  53  lacks  of  nipees,  or  £596,250  to  the 
nabob  of  Bengal.  The  remainder  was  to  belong  to  the  funds  of  the 
Company. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  called  the  successful  event  of  this  eastern 
contest,  and  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  Company's  territoriesy 
and  the  great  augmentation  of  their  nominal  revenues,  their  affairs  were  in 
reality  so  embarrassed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  desire,  not  only  the  in- 
terference, but  the  assistance  of  the  British  parliament.  So  true  it  is  that 
the  most  successful  wars  are  ruinous  even  to  the  victors.  The  British 
ministry  made  use  of  their  interference  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the 
Company's  territorial  possessions  to  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  thus, 
without  a  struggle,  assumed  a  sovereignty  to  which,  perhaps,  their  title  was 
no  less  valid  than  that  of  the  Company. 

Hyder  Ali'"]  The  British  in  India  were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  Clive  had  procured  for  them.  Hyder  All,  an  advoi- 
turer,  who  by  his  daring  activity,  and  energetic  policy,  had  raised  himself 
from  the  condition  of  a  sepoy,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  had  conceived  de- 
signs of  extending  his  power  still  farther.  Convinced  that,  in  the  power 
of  the  British,  he  would  find  his  greatest  obstacle,  his  exertions  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  diminution  of  that  power.  At  the  same  time,  sen- 
sible of  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  formidable  battalions  of  Europe, 
he  used  every  art  to  procure  a  powerful  combination  against  them.  His 
art,  or  his  power,  perhaps  both,  enabled  him  to  procure  from  the  nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  not  only  a  renunciation  of  his  alliance  with  the  company,  bat 
a  declaration  of  war  against  them.  Hyder  haA  been  careful  to  introduce 
among  his  troops  the  European  discipline ;  and,  like  Causim,  had  given 
every  encouragement  to  European  adventurers.  These  advantages,  com- 
bined with  the  superiority  of  numbers,  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  meet 
the  British,  even  in  the  field,  upon  equal  terms.  He  was  soon  convinced, 
however,  that  his  hopes  had  been  too  hastily  inspired.  In  September^ 
1767,  colonel  Smith  attacked  his  forces  near  Trincomalee^  and  completely 
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defeated  them.  The  nizam,  who  had  heen  induced  to  renounce  the  friend- 
dbip  of  the  British,  only  from  a  hope  that  Hyder  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  raccessfiil  contest,  was,  by  this  defeat,  so  much  intimidated,  that  he 
deserted  his  new  ally,  and  negotiated  a  separate  peace.  In  this  negotiation, 
the  British  were  careful  to  make  him  pay  for  what  they  called  his  perfidy ; 
and  extorted  from  him  the  territory  called  the  Duanny  of  the  Balaghaut 
Caraattc;  which,  besides  the  domains  of  some  inferior  rulers,  contained 
diose  proYinces  which  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Hyder  Ali.  Hyder,  who 
was  not  so  easily  intimidated  as  the  indeterminate  nizam,  continued  his 
hostilities,  though  jji  a  desultory  manner.  He  rentured  not  to  come  to  an 
open  engagement ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  1767,  occupied  a  mountunous 
district.  His  cavalry  were  continually  employed  in  cutting  oiF  straggling 
parties  of  the  British,  and  frequently  in  intercepting  their  topplies.  The 
British,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  successful  attack  on  M angalore,  Hyder's 
principal  port.  They  brought  away  nine  ships,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the 
fiirt.  This  garrison  was  immediately  attackeid  by  Hyder,  and  the  troops 
made  prisoners.  While  the  British  lay  encamped  between  Trincomalee 
mod  Calishy  Wacum,  Hyder,  by  a  movement  no  less  quick  than  unex- 
pected, invaded  the  Camatic  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  before  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  completing  their  conquests,  the 
British  were  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  territories,  and  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  their  own  possessions.  The  British  allies,  who  were  generally  attached 
to  them,  more  from  a  conviction  of  their  power,  than  from  any  concern  for 
their  interest,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  as- 
sistance. The  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  only  sovereign  who  showed  himself 
irmly  attached  to  the  British  cause,  and  who,  on  that  account,  had  incurred 
tke  hatred  of  Hyder»  suffered  severely  for  his  attachment.  His  dominions 
were  completely  ravaged,  while  those  on  whose  account  he  suffered,  were 
anable  to  afford  him  the  protection  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

The  British  were  not  more  successful  when  they  returned  to  the  Cama- 
tic, than  they  had  been  before  they  left  the  dominions  of  Hyder.  Hyder, 
avoiding  a  general  engagement,  continually  weakened  the  army,  by  cutting 
off  convoys  and  detadied  parties :  he  fatigued  them  by  continual  marches, 
and  showed  that  he  had  the  prudence  to  prefer  this  slow  method  of  ex- 
hnating  their  strength,  to  the  almost  certain  loss  to  be  incurred  by  a 
pitched  battle.  That  he  was  thus  able  to  baffle  and  oppose  an  enemy,  hi- 
therto invincible  by  Indian  princes,  so  raised  his  reputation,  that,  from  every 
qnarter,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  he  saw  himself  at  the 
bead  of  an  army,  of  which  the  cavalry  amounted  to  90,000 ;  so  that,  al- 
thoQgfa  in  this,  as  in  every  Indian  army,  the  cavalry  were  much  more  nu- 
merooa  than  the  infantry,  the  number  of  his  troops  must  have  been  consi- 
derably more  than  100,000.  At  last  he  was  induced  to  give  up  his  plan 
of  defensive  and  dilatory  warfare.  A  detachment  of  British  forces,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Woods,  when  attacking  an  Indian  fort,  called 
Muhraggle,  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Hoping  that  their  defeat  might 
have  dispirited  them,  and  persuaded  that  the  smallness  of  their  number 
would  prevent  them  from  making  a  powerful  resistance,  Hyder  marched 
against  them  with  14,000  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  12,000 
men  with  matchlock  guns.  Wood's  force  consisted  only  of  460  Europeans, 
tad  2,300  sepoys ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  small  number  of  men,  he  did 
not  avoid  an  engagement.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  when  Hyder  re- 
treated. The  British  lost  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  Hyder's 
loss  was  greater,  even  in  comparison  of  his  superior  numbers.     The  sue- 
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cesB  of  the  British  in  this  battle  did  not  affect  the  general  contest.  Hfder 
resumed  his  former  desultory  mode  of  fighting,  which,  while  it  constaDtly 
weakened  the  force,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  enemy,  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  decisive  engagement.  At  length  his  forces 
suddenly  yanished,  and  when  the  BritLsh  army  were  forming  conjectures 
concerning  his  designs,  he  no  less  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras ;  and  by  his  approach  terrified  that  settlement  so  much,  thM 
they  declared  themselves  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  Hyder  did  mw 
refuse  to  negotiate  upon  equal  conditions.  In  April,  1769,  was  concluded 
a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  which  the  only  ^condition  was,  that 
«ach  should  restore  the  forts  taken  during  the  war.  This  treaty,  which 
stipulated  that  the  negotiating  parties  should  mutually  contribute  to  de- 
fend each  other,  specified  the  exact  number  of  troops  which  eadi  was  to 
afford. 

Soon  after  this,  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
demanded  the  assistance  from  the  British,  to  which,  according  to  the  treaty, 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  right.  The  council  was  ashamed  to  give  a  positiFe 
refusal ;  but,  under  various  pretences,  they  constantly  delayed  to  fulfil  their 
agreement.  In  this  war  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  having  been  totally  de- 
feated in  1 77 1,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  capital ;  but  he  escaped  ia- 
to  Seringapatam,  where  he  waited  until  the  enemy,  by  desolating  the  conn- 
try,  were  compelled  to  leave  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Britbh  wen 
not  so  much  averse  to  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  as  they  had  appeared  to 
be  when  Hyder  applied  for  their  assistance.  In  consequence  of  some  in- 
ternal disturbances,  which  had  taken  place  among  these  powerful  ctaies, 
Ragonaut-row,  or  Ragoba,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  taken  shelter  in  Bombay. 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to  procure,  by  force,  for  Ragonant,  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country.  Ragonaut,  it  is  true,  was  an  usurper ;  but  he  had 
promised  to  the  British,  that  when  he  was  secured  in  the  supreme  power, 
he  would  cede  to  them  a  valuable  part  of  his  territories.  This  treaty  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  council  of  Bengal.  They  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ragonaut  should  reside  in  the  Mahratta 
states,  and  be  supported  according  to  his  rank.  This  stipulation  was  not 
willingly  acceded  to  by  the  chief.  He  again  fled  to  Bombay,  where  it  was 
again  resolved  that  the  sovereignty  should  be  procured  for  him  by  force. 
The  council  of  Bengal  no  longer  opposed  the  resolution ;  alleging,  as  thdr 
reason,  that  a  rupture  with  Fnsace  approached.  An  expedition  departed, 
in  February,  1778,  to  invade  the  Mahratta  country.  This  invasion,  how- 
ever,  failed  of  its  purpose.  The  British  troops  were,  in  January,  1779, 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahrattas.  At  this  time,  it  was  particulariy 
stipulated,  that  general  Goddard,  who  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  diffisrait 
direction,  should  be  recalled.  Goddard  denied  that  the  council  of  Bengal 
had  authority  to  recall  him.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  received  orders  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  faToursble 
terms  than  those  of  the  treaty  which  had  recently  been  concluded. 

Such  conduct  seemed  ill  calculated  to  acquire  or  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  Indian  nations.  The  Mahrattas  concluded  a  peace  with  Hyder,  and 
both  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  agunst  the  Bridsh,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  their  common  enemy.  Madras,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  that 
treaty  which  had  been  formed  with  Hyder,  was  destined  first  to  feel  his 
vengeance.  Although  the  council  were  sensible  of  his  warlike  prqiaia- 
tions,  their  time  was  spent  in  disputes  about  the  mode  of  defence,  without 
any  active  step  being  taken  for  their  security.     Hyder's  motions  were  too 
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npid  for  die  tardiness  of  their  debates.  The  passes  into  their  territories 
were  seized ;  and  through  them  was  marched  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
aocompanied  by  many  European  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lally,  the 
French  general.  On  the  24th  of  Jaly,  1780,  advice  was  received  in 
Madras,  that  Hyder's  cavahy  were  at  the  distance  of  only  nine  miles. 
The  inhabitants  hastened  into  the  fort,  while  Hyder  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country.  Every  place  of  strength  was  already  in  his  power,  except 
the  capital,  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  lay  close  siege.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  vigorous  exertion,  to  preserve  the  settlement  from 
destnicdon.  Orders  were  sent  to  colonel  Baillie,  at  Gumeropanda,  28 
miles  firom  Madras,  to  proceed  to  Conjeveram,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  the  main  body,  consisting  of  1,500  Europeans, 
4,200  aepoys,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery.  Such  were  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  the  main  body  in  its  march,  that  200  men  were  left  upon  the 
road,  unable  to  proceed.  When  they  arrived  at  Conjeveram,  they  found 
the  town  in  flames ;  they  perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by  Hyder's 
troops ;  and  that  Baillie,  with  his  detachment,  being  detained  by  a  torrent 
suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain,  had  not  arrived.  Hyder,  resolving  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Baillie's  detachment  with  the  main  body,  sent  his  soil, 
Tippoo  Saib,  with  30,000  cavalry,  8,000  infantry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  them,  while  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munro's  army, 
to  observe  its  motions.  Tippoo  obeyed  his  orders,  but  was  speedily  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Baillie's  detachment  was  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  sent 
liy  Monro,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Next  morning, 
UUie  gave  orders  to  march,  intending  to  join  the  main  body.  They 
marched,  for  some  time,  with  little  interruption ;  but  towards  night,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack,  by  opening  upon  them  several  cannon.  The 
ftitish  retired  into  an  avenue,  where  they  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 
Bgfat.  Tippoo  took  this  opportunity  of  placing  his  cannon  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  of  desiring  Hyder  to  advance,  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tioB  of  this  detachment  with  the  main  body.  Hyder  was  too  anxious  to 
prevent  the  junction,  not  to  use  every  effort  for  that  purpose.  He  ad- 
vmoed  with  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  no  less  than  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding  the  infinite  disproportion  of  numbers,  the  British 
not  only  received  his  assaults  with  courage,  but  repulsed  lus  men  with 
great  slaughter.  The  ammunition  of  the  British  great  guns  was  exhausted, 
ittd  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  dreadful  discharge  of  artillery,  which 
tbey  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  return.  At  length,  rather  overcome  by 
fatigue,  than  deprived  of  resolution,  the  remnant  of  troops  threw  down 
dior  arms ;  and  with  difficulty  obtiuned  quarter.  In  this  action,  700  Eu- 
ropeans fell.  Hyder*s  loss  was  industriously  concealed ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, was  supposed  to  be  very  great.  This  victory  is  sud  to  have  impressed 
him  with  more  terror  of  the  British  than  all  his  former  defeats.^  So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  fear,  that,  notwithstanding  his  late  success,  he  no  sooner 
learnt  that  Munro  had  marched  to  attack  him,  than  he  retreated  with  pre- 
ei|ntation.  Munro,  however,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  retreated  to 
Madras.  Hyder  instantly  resumed  his  activity.  Every  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,  and  the  British  army  was  much  harassed  on  their 

1  «  I  am  not  alarmed  at  what  I  see  of  the  force  and  resources  of  the  Company,  but 
at  what  is  unxeen**  was  his  emphatic  observation ;  and  it  well  illustrates  the  impression 
Blade  upon  ignorant  nations  of  the  power  of  a  state,  which  they  observed  to  draw  sup- 
port  at  pleasure  from  a  country  with  whose  means  they  were  unacquainted,  and  whose 
power  they  were  only  able  to  judge  of  bv  it»  effects— effects  of  a  nature  calculatad  to 
make  them  form  the  most  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  magnitude. 
IV.  3  1 
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marrli.  Tliis  octivity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  misfortnnefl  of  the  Britiah 
army,  were  attributed  to  the  dissensions  which  had  long  divided  the  council 
of  Madras.  The  officers  of  the  army  were  discontented.  The  natives  no 
longer  evinced  any  confidence  in  the  British,  and  a  languid  inactivity  re- 
tarded every  operation.  In  this  extremity,  governor-general  Hastings' 
requested  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
When  this  gentleman  took  the  supreme  command,  he  restored  to  all  partif^s 
a  confidence  which  had  long  been  wanting.  Hyder,  who  had  taken  by 
storm  Arcot,  the  capit^d  of  a  nabob  who  had  long  favoured  the  British,  and 
who  had  invested  many  other  places,  immediately  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  his  mode  of  military  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops  every  siege  was  abandoned ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  body, 
retired  before  them  to  a  considerable  distance.  Perceiving  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  force  Hyder  to  a  general  engagement,  the  British  turned 
their  arms  to  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
revolted.  They  were  easily  disarmed,  and  their  ms^azines  were  seized. 
It  soon  appeared  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  A  French 
aquadron  approached  the  harbour,  but  finding  that  the  place  was  again  in 
the  power  of  the  British,  it  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea. 

Hyder,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  large 
reinforcements  from  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  At  length  his  army 
amounted  to  200,000  men;  of  whom  40,000  were  cavalry,  and  15,000 
sepoys  well  disciplined.  He  resolved  to  venture  a  pitched  battle,  bat  was 
willing  to  engage  with  every  possible  advantage.  He  chose  a  favourable 
position,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  British  army.  Coote,  instead  of 
hesitating  to  advance,  eagerly  embraced  an  opportunity,  for  which  he  had 
long  vainly  wished.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1781,  and 
lasted  seven  hours  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  But  Hyder *s  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  his  imitations  of  European  discipline,  were  vainly  opposed  to 
the  resolute  courage  of  European  troops  completely  instructed  in  the  art  of 
European  tactics.  The  Indians  retreated ;  but  tlie  want  of  cavalry  pre- 
vented the  British  from  pursuing  their  advantage.  Hyder  s  army  had  not 
been  so  far  reduced  by  this  conflict,  nor  the  resolution  of  its  leader  so 
much  weakened,  but  that  he  soon  after  ventured  another  general  eng^^e- 
ment  with  the  British  army.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  the 
following  August,  near  the  place  where  colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated. 
The  Indian,  as  usual,  had  chosen  for  his  troops  an  excellent  position^  and 
had  planted  his  cannon  in  such  situations,  as  to  do  great  execution.  But^ 
though  his  troops  fought  with  an  obstinacy  seldom  seen  in  an  Indian  army» 
and  though  they  maintained  theii*  gi-ound  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
evenings  they  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way.     In  this  engagement  the 

*  An  aocoimt  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  this  gentleman  in  Weetminster  Hall  for 
abusee  in  hie  fforemment,  which  trial,  after  being  protracted  through  eight  years,  ter. 
minated,  in  179&,  in  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the  aocuaed,  does  not  oome  within  the 
•oope  of  this  article.  Bat  the  reader  is  referred,  for  an  acute  analysis  of  the  wboie  pro- 
ceedinp,  to  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India.  '<  It  is  admitted,"  says  Sir  ^m 
Malcolm,  "  that,  durinr  a  time  of  unexampled  public  embarrassment,  and  at  a  moment 
wlien  be  had  to  contend  against  those  from  whom  he  should  hsTO  doived  suppart,  Mr 
Hastings  showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a  great  statesman  $  and,  by  his  spirited  and 
extraordinary  exertions,  saved  the  interests  of  his  country  from  the  ruin  in  wUch  they 
would  have  undoubtedly  1>een  involvedL-had  a  man  of  less  resolution,  fortitude,  and  ge- 
nius, held  the  reins  of  government.  This  is  his  praise.  But  his  most  strenooiu  adw- 
cates  are  forced  to  aclcnowledg^  that  the  whole  system  of  the  government  over  which 
he  presided  was  corrupt  and  rail  of  abuses.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  tho 
promoters  of  these  inquiries,  however  mixed  their  motives  may  have  been,  became  ca- 
titled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.** 
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lost  many  of  their  troops,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers. 

This  defeat,  instead  of  producing  upon  Hyder  the  expected  effect,  ra- 
ther elevated  than  depressed  his  courage.  His  troops  were  evidently  mak- 
iruf  daily  improvement  in  discipline ;  they  daily  fought  with  more  courage 
and  obstinacy;  and,  though  they  were  forced  ultimately  to  give  way,  the 
impression  made  on  the  British  was  evidently  greater:  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  his  formidable  adversaries. 
Aiter  a  few  we^,  therefore,  he  led  his  men  to  a  third  battle,  in  which  his 
ksB  was  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  attack  was  more  furious,  and  per* 
baps  conducted  with  less  caution.  No  defeat,  however,  could  tame  the 
eoonge  or  activity  of  Hyder.  Instead  of  permittmg  his  troops  to  enjoy 
any  repose,  after  their  fatigues  and  repeated  disasters,  he  immediately  con- 
ducted them  to  the  siege  of  Vellore.  This  siege  was  carried  on  with  con* 
siderable  vigour ;  but  was  far  from  occupying  the  whole  of  his  attrition. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  British  would  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
he  took  possession  of  a  pass,  through  which,  when  advancing  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  they  should  march.  When  the  British  general  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  he  found  that  hb  way  lay  through  a  marsh  :  and  that 
the  higher  grounds  on  each  side  were  occupied  by  strong  detachments  of 
the  Indian  army.  Through  this  pass  he  forced  his  way,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying relief  into  Vellore,  and  returned  by  the  same  road,  through  greater 
oppoeitlon  than  had  been  made  when  he  advanced. 

These  repeated  defeats  convinced  Hyder,  that,  to  lead  his  army  so  fre- 
(piently  to  battle,  was  to  exhaust  his  force,  without  gaining  any  adequate 
sdvantage.  He  did  not,  therefore,  for  some  time,  evince  the  same  ardour 
to  engage  in  active  hostilities.  Tins  interval  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Negapatam. 
The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who, 
ra  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  To  the  capture  of  Ne- 
gapatam succeeded  that  of  Trincomalee.  In  this  expedition  admiral  Hughes 
co-opoiated  with  general  Munro.  The  resistance  was  considerable,  and 
about  60  of  the  British  fell :  few  of  the  Dutch  were  killed.  The  garri- 
son, amounting  to  400  Europeans,  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  two 
Lidiamen,  with  seyeial  small  trading  vessels,  were  found  in  the  harbour. 

The  attention  of  admiral  Hughes  was  soon  forced  from  co-operation 
with  the  land  forces  against  the  Dutch,  to  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
Admiral  Suffrein,  with  1 1  sail  of  French  ships,  and  several  frigates,  arriv- 
ed upon  the  coast.  Hughes  had  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  the  line. 
A  fourth  had  been  captured  by  the  French  upon  the  voyage.  The  French 
admiral,  imagining  that  the  British  had  not  been  joined  by  the  re-inforce- 
menty  proceeded  in  search  of  them  to  Madras.  He  no  sooner  perceived 
dial  the  re-inforcement  bad  actually  arrived,  than  he  was  no  less  eager  to 
escape  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  pursue.  Admiral  Hughes  retook 
Slyb  British  prizes,  with  a  French  transport,  which,  besides  having  on 
board  300  soldiers,  and  several  officers  of  the  army,  was  laden  with  gun- 
powder, and  other  military  stores.  These  captures  incited  the  French  ad- 
miral to  an  engagement.  He  directed  his  principal  efforts  against  the 
rear  division^  which  he  perceived  to  bo  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  At  length  the  wind  became  more  favourable  for  the  British* 
The  French,  dreading  to  await  the  attack  of  the  whole  fleet,  drew  off  their 
ships.  In  this  engagement  the  British  had  130  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  lo5s  of  the  French  was  250.    Hughes  sailed  immediately  to  Madras, 
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and  thence  proceeded  to  Trincomalee,  to  eecore  that  place  from  tlie  attacks 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  convoy  of  stores  and  re-inforoemeats 
which  was  expected  from  Brituo.  Suffrein  had  received  intelligence  of 
this  convoy,  and  was  actually  in  search  of  it  when  the  British  fleet  came 
in  sight.  An  engagement  immediately  commenced.  The  Britiah  admiral 
had  heen  re-inforced  hy  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  more  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  French,  than  he  had  been  in  the  late  action.  The  battle 
continued  till  night  with  much  obstinacy ;  and  so  much  had  both  fleets  suf- 
fered, that  neither  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the  con- 
test. By  these  engagements  the  fleets  had  disabled  each  other,  without 
gaining  any  decisive  advantage.  The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  them, 
by  the  British,  was  the  preventing  of  Hyder  from  receiving  the  re-inforce- 
ments  which  he  had  expected  frt>m  the  French ;  a  disappointment,  which, 
to  Hyder,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  be 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellicberry.  His  forces  in  thai 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  made  into  that 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest  dependence. 

The  advantage  of  having  delayed  Hyder's  French  re-inforcements,  and 
of  having  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  TelHchery,  was  in  some  measore 
overi>alanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  part  of  the  British  army. 
Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops,  and  300 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lay  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  had  been  informed  of  the 
situation  of  this  party,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  it  by  surprise.  He 
marched  with  15,000  cavalry,  and  5,000  infimtry,*  accompanied  by  a  par- 
ty of  French  troops ;  and  proceeded  with  a  celerity  which  prevented  the 
British  from  receiving  any  information  of  his  approach  till  they  were  acta- 
ally  surrounded.  Braithwaite  formed  his  men  into  a  square,  placing  the 
cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  his  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  diis  manner  be, 
for  three  days,  sustained  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  surrounding  army.  He 
was  frequently  attacked,  but  as  frequently  repelled  the  enemy.  These 
numerous  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  that  so  small  a 
body  of  troops  should  so  long  baffle  the  efforts  of  a  numerous  army,  with 
the  French  troops  furiously  attacked  one  side  of  the  square,  while  the 
other  sides  were  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  number, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  probably  the  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Indians,  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  All  that  survived  were 
made  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  officers  remained  unwounded,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  fell  in  the  combat. 

The  reinforcements  from  France,  which  Hyder  had  expected  with  so 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  landed  under  M .  Dnchemin. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Wandewasb,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Coote  hastened  to  its 
relief,  and  Hyder,  though  supported  by  the  French,  durst  not  risk  an  en- 
gagement. He  drew  off  his  men  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  the 
British  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  had  a  magazine  of 
warlike  stores.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  position,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  His  motions,  however,  were  accompanied  with 
such  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  they 
knew  of  his  march.  Having  planted  his  artillery  upon  the  surroanduig 
eminences,  his  cavalry  attacked  the  British,  who  were  to  march  throogh 
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the  low  gionnds.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
adfintages  of  their  sitoation,  the  British  engaged  with  ardour,  and  forced 
Hyder  to  retreat.  The  want  of  cavalry  always  prerented  the  British  from 
ponaing  the  Tictories  which  their  Talonr  had  acquired.  Hyder's  troops, 
tboagh  Tanqnished,  retreated  wiUi  comparatively  little  loss.  This  on  no 
socasion  was  more  evident  than  on  the  present :  for,  notwithstanduig  his 
defeat,  Hyder,  within  five  days,  cut  off  an  advanced  body  of  the  British 
may,  and  harassed  Coote  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
tttempt  against  Amee,  and  to  retreat  towards  Madras.  Madras  was  at 
tins  time  suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  evils.  The  ravages  of  Hyder 
had  driven  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  seek 
refiige  in  tbe  capital,  where  multitudes  were  daily  perishing  of  want.  For- 
tanately  for  the  British,  the  French  had  no  knowledge  of  the  unprotected 
ind  starving  condition  of  the  town,  or  they  would  certainly  have  taken  ad- 
UBitage  of  it. 

Tippoo  SaibJ^  In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  which  overhung  the  prospects 
of  the  British,  Hyder  Ali  died,  December  1782,  at  an  age  exceeding 
e^ty.    About  the  same  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  from  Britain, 
with  five  shipo  of  the  line,  having  on  board  land  forces  to  the  amount  of 
5000  men.     Nor  were  the  French  backward  in  re-inforcing  their  fleet  and 
their  army.    The  former  was  to  be  joined  by  several  ships  of  the  line,  while 
^  latter  was  to  be  augmented  by  5000  men,  from  their  settlements  on 
tile  African  islands.   To  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  operations  of  the 
Indians  and  French  upon  the  opposite  coast,  the  presidency  of  Bombay  pro- 
posed to  make  a  powerful  diversion  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar.     An  ex- 
pedition, for  this  purpose,  bad  been  undertaken  in  1781.     General  Hum- 
bentone,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  had  invaded  the  Mysore  coun- 
try.   Humberstone  with  ease  entered  Hyder's  territories  upon  this  side, 
ud  made  himself  master  of  several  places  of  some  strength.     When  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  Faligantcherry,  however,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
s  namerous  army ;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  bag- 
gags  and  provisions,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  led  off  his  troops. 
But,  thongh  Humberstone  escaped  from  this  danger,  another  immediately 
threatened  him.     Tippoo  followed  him  with  an  army  of  20,000  infantry, 
ud  10,000  cavalry,  attended  by  Lally  and  a  body  of  French.     Soo-cely 
W  he  entered  Panyany,  when  the  place  was  invested.     Two  frigates, 
which  came  to  its  relief,  prevented  Tippoo  from  making  a  forcible  im- 
passion.    The  siege  went  on  slowly,  till  Tippoo,  impatient  of  delay,  with 
fvy  attacked  the  British  lines.     Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  French,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  and 
^  was  their  loss,  that  Tippoo  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation. 

To  support  Humberstone's  detachment,  general  Matdiews  was  despatch- 
^  with  a  powerful  re-inforcement  Matthews  soon  effected  the  intended 
junction,  and,  in  1783,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  into  the  territory  of 
Canara,  that  part  of  Hyder's  dominions  for  which  he  had  evinced  the 
gJWrtest  partiality.  Hyder  no  longer  existed  to  check  their  efforts :  but 
Tippoo,  bis  son  and  successor,  inherited  too  much  of  his  father  s  activity, 
^  permit  the  British,  unmolested,  to  ravage  his  dominions.  In  a  short 
^Wtte,  the  British  army  was  invested  in  Bednore,  the  capital  of  Canara,  by 
w  Indian  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  They  were  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  British  settlements, 
«n  condition  that  all  public  property  should  remain  in  the  fort.  Tippoo, 
^wever,  accused  the  garrison  of  embezzling  the  property  which  they  had 
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engaged  to  deliTer.    The  general  and  many  of  his  principal  officen 
made  prisonera ;  and,  after  ^during  maoy  hardshipm  were  at  length 
poisoned  at  Seringapatam. 

The  war  in  In^  was  proseented,  by  the  British  and  French,  during  the 
greater  part  of  1783,  long  after  peace  had  been  re-established  between 
die  mother-conntries  in  Enrope,     It  had  been  resolved  by  the  council  €j£ 
Bengal,  to  afford  such  assistance  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  should 
enable  it  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  force  of  Tippoo.    For  this 
purpose  a  sum  of  money  was  despatched,  along  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who 
was  to  have  conducted  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  who  died  two 
days  after  he  arrived  at  Madras,    In  the  meantime,  colonel  FuUartoD, 
who  had  been  despatched  for  that  purpose  by  general  Stuart,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Coimbetoor,  taking  several  forts.     At  length,  however,  be 
was  recalled,  to  co-operate  with  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  an  un- 
dertaking which  proved  so  difficult,  that  the  execution  of  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  general  pacification.  After  the  British  had  been  driven  from 
Bednore,  sometimes  called  Hydemagur,  the  only  places  subject  to  th^ 
arms  in  Canara,  were  Mangalore,  Onore,  and  Carwar.     All  these  places 
were  besieged  at  the  same  time.     The  attacks  were  vigorous,  but  the  de- 
fence was  no  less  obstinate ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  with 
Tippoo  in  March,  1784,  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  in  India,  was  not  of  long  duntion. 
Tippoo  was  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  princes. 
His  dominions  were  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain ;  his  revenue  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling;  and  his  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  150,000  men.     It  was  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  a  per- 
son, possessed  of  the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  which  charactensed 
Tippoo,  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  an  immense  force  at  his 
disposal,  or  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  raising  pretences  for  com- 
mencing hostilities.     Accordingly,  in  1789,  he  approached  the  country  of 
Travancore  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recovering  two  places  which  the 
rajah  of  that  district  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tippoo 
alleged  were  dependent  upon  him.     As  this  rajah  had  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the 
treaty  with  Tippoo  in  1784,  war  between  the  latter  and  the  British  seemed 
unavoidable.    Lord  Comwallis  at  this  time  was  governor-general  of  India. 
His  &nt  object  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  wlt)^  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccaa 
and  the  Paishwah  of  the  Mahrattas,  while,  preparations  were  made  to  as- 
sist the  rajah.     The  army  of  the  Camatic  was  assembled  in  the  southern 
provinces.     No  less  was  projected,  than  to  reduce  the  province  of  Coim- 
betoor, with  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  by  the  pass  of  Gujelhatty,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.    The  army  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  thii  design  was  put  under  the ,  command  of  general  Meadows. 
Abercrombie,  with  the  army  of  Bombay,  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  country  sitaated  to  the  W.  of  that  ridge  commoDly  called  the  Ghauts ; 
and,  after  having  effected  this  purpose,  he  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  body.     The  Poena  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  were  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tippoo  from  their  respective  frontiers :  Seringapatam  was  the 
point  at  which  they  were  to  meet.     While  major  Kelly,  occupying  a  po- 
sition on  the  line  between  Madras  and  the  passes  leading  to  Mysore,  com- 
manded what,  from  its  situation,  was  called  the  centre  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  secu'e  the  Camatic. 

General  Meadows,  with  14,000  men,  on  the  24tb  of  May,  1790,  a  I- 
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vaoeed  towards  Cofanbetoor.  On  the  15th  of  June,  he  entered  Tippoo's 
eountiy,  and  took  poaseMion  of  the  fort  of  Caroor,  which  was  evacaated 
iqxm  his  approadi.  At  this  place,  by  the  want  of  proyisions,  he  was  de* 
ttiined  till  the  3d  of  July.  He  then  proceeded  to  Daraponun,  where  a 
plentifdl  supply  of  grain  was  found.  On  the  22d  of  July,  he  entered 
Cmmbetoor,  which  kid  been  OTacnated  at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and 
the  different  forts  in  its  neighbourhood  were  in  a  short  time  in  the  power 
of  the  British. 

In  the  meantime^  information  had  been  receired  that  Tippoo  had  as- 
eended  the  Ghauts,  leaying  at  the  foot  of  them,  near  Damicotta,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  While  the  main  body  occapied  Coimbetoor,  colonel 
Floyd  was  despatched  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  that  detachment*  He 
proceeded  towards  the  place,  but  took  no  more  than  50  horses.  About 
the  end  of  August,  Floyd  was  sent  against  Damicotta  and  Sattimungalnm. 
The  latter,  which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  proTisions,  yielded 
without  resistance.  Floyd  was  here  joined  by  colonel  Oldham,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  Tippoo  again  descended  the  pass,  and  at- 
tadied  this  detachment.  Floyd  retreated  during  the  night,  but  was  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  Indians.  When  he  approadied  Showoor  he  was  severely 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Meadows 
CO  sooner  learnt  Floyd's  situation,  than  he  hastened  to  join  him.  The 
joieKi<m  was  effected  on  the  16th,  after  Floyd  had  lost,  during  his  re- 
treat, 150  killed,  twice  diat  number  wounded,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. 
Meadows  marched  on  the  17th,  in  order  to  engage  Tippoo*s  army.  But 
the  saltan  had  retreated,  and  the  British  army  was,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  provisions,  obliged  to  return  to  Coimbetoor.  About  the  end 
of  die  month,  Meadows  once  more  went  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  but 
on  account  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  by  the 
latter,  it  was  for  a  long  time  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  certain  inteU 
ligence  concerning  them.  On  the  12th  of  October,  however,  it  appeared 
tint  Tippoo  had  made  himself  master  of  Daraporam.  The  garrison  ar- 
rived in  the  British  camp,  on  the  17th,  under  an  escort  of  Tippoo's 
forces,  and  affirmed  that  they  had  been  treated  in  the  most  honourable 
aiamier.  Tippoo  left  Daraporam  on  the  20tb,  and  proceeded  to  Satti- 
■rangalum.  A  considerable  time  was  employed  in  marclung  and  coun- 
ter-marching, in  search  of  the  army  of  Mysore.  On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  junction  was  effected  with  the  centre  army  under  colonel  Maxwell. 
On  next  day,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  Indian  army.  After 
pursuing  them  to  the  foot  of  Uie  pass  of  Tapoor,  the  British  army  march- 
ed back  to  Tricbinopoly,  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  refreshments. 

While  the  army  of  Bombay,  under  the  command  of  general  Abercrom- 
bie,  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  from  cape  Comorin,  to  the  river 
BiKpatam,  general  Meadows  left  Trichinopoly  and  proceeded  towards 
Madras.  Chi  the  29th  of  January,  1791,  Earl  Comwallis  arrived  at  Vel- 
lont,  and  taking  the  command,  proceeded  towards  Vellore.  Tippoo's 
army,  deceived  by  the  march  of  the  British,  had  secured  the  pass  by  the 
Barramahaul  valley.  Taking  advantage  of  this  deception,  Comwallis 
marched  through  Uie  pass  of  Muglee,  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
way  beyond  it,  before  he  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Comwallis 
marched  towards  Bangalore,  and  took  that  fort  by  storm.  The  army  re- 
mained at  this  place  for  some  time.  On  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  joined 
by  upwards  of  14,000  men  belonging  to  the  Niaam  ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
May,  the  whole  body  directed  its  march  towards  Seringapatam.     On  the 
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ISth,  ComwalKfl  was  witbia  sight  of  the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  foniid 
Tippoo's  army  ready  to  dispute  his  progress.  An  attack  was  immediately 
ordered,  in  which  the  British  obtained  a  victory  with  little  loss.  This  vic- 
tory would  have  enabled  Comwallis  to  lay  siege  to  Seringapatam,  had  he 
not  been  deterred  from  the  enterprise  by  the  swelling  of  the  river  Caveri, 
and  the  want  of  draught  cattle ;  by  which  circumstances  he  was  prevented 
from  forming  a  junction  with  Abercrombie ;  and  as  he  had  not  provisions 
sufficient  for  a  siege,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, informing  Abercrombie  of  his  design,  he  retreated  to  Bangalore. 
During  his  retreat,  which  commenced  on  the  26th  of  May,  Comwallis 
was  joined  by  30,000  Mahrattas,  who  brought  along  with  them  a  supply 
of  provisions.  Having  on  their  way  taken  several  forts,  the  army  on  the 
30th  of  July,  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Bangalore. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in 
the  reduction  of  several  forts,  on  each  side,  which  nevertheless  afforded 
not  to  any  party  a  decisive  advantage.  At  length,  the  time  arrived  when 
more  serious  operations  were  to  commence.  Abercrombie  had  orders  to 
advance  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  formerly  done.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1792,  the  armies  began  to  march,  and,  meeting  with  little  in- 
terruption, on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  came  within  view  of  Seringapa- 
tam. Uppoo,  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  had  posted  his  army  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation.  The  first  line  of  his  fortified  camp,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Caveri,  is  said  to  have  presented  no  less  than  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  His  second  line  had  about  300.  The  British,  with  their  In- 
dian allies,  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  £n- 
ropean  forces  occupied  the  first  place ;  the  second  was  occupied  by  the 
reserve ;  and,  still  farther  to  the  rear,  were  posted  the  Mahrattas  and  infrcem 
of  the  Nizam.  Though  Abercrombie  had  not  yet  joined  the  array,  Com- 
wallis resolved  immediately  to  make  an  attack.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  centre  division,  consisting  of  3,700  men. 
Before  they  had  arrived  at  the  enemy's  lines,  their  approach  was  discovered. 
Instead  of  hesitating,  however,  they  advanced  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
in  a  short  time  entered  the  lines.  The  right  division,  consisting  of  3,300 
men,  under  general  Meadows,  met  with  a  greater  resistance ;  but  at  length 
drove  the  enemy  before  them.  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  left  divinon, 
consisting  of  1700  men,  after  storming  a  fort  upon  Carighaut  hill,  and 
with  some  difficulty  passing  the  ford,  joined  Comwallis  and  Meadows,  who 
had  just  effected  a  junction  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  formed 
by  the  Caveri.  The  various  divisions  had  left  their  camp  about  eleven  at 
night,  but  before  they  had  formed  a  junction,  it  was  morning.  On  the 
7th,  the  battle  was  continued  with  fury.  The  enemy  were  driven  from 
every  post  which  they  possessed  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  the  camp  was 
pitched  as  near  the  fort  as  the  guns  would  permit ;  and  Seringapatam  was 
approached  by  lines  on  its  two  principal  sides. 

Comwallis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  Aber- 
crombie. The  most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  attack  Seringa- 
patam on  the  north,  where  the  works  appeared  to  be  weaker  than  on  any 
other  side.  Repeated  feints,  and  false  attacks  upon  different  sidea,  pre- 
vented the  attention  of  Tippoo  from  being  turned  towards  that  quarter 
where  the  preparations  were  most  active.  The  moming  of  the  20th 
showed  him  a  parallel  and  redoubt  completed,  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  fort.  To  counteract  this  attack,  Tippoo  opened  every  gun  which 
could  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  British  line  and  redoubt.     Parties  of 
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Ms  forces  were  continndly  employed  in  harsBsmg  rach  as  were  employed 
io  tbe  completion  of  the  works.  He  attempted  to  deprive  the  British 
camp  of  its  water,  by  diverting  the  course  of  a  caoal,  by  which  it  had  been 
supplied.  In  all  these  attempts  he  failed.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
eontnuy,  the  British  works  were  completed.  The  party  sent  to  alter  the 
dhection  of  tfie  water  were  driven  back  before  they  had  effected  their 
purpose.  A  dreadful  fire  now  opened  from  all  the  British  batteries*  Tbe 
west  side  of  the  city  was  invested  by  Abercrombie.  He  soon  pressed 
near  the  walk,  and  took  possession  of  an  evacoated  redoubt  and  a  grove. 
New  wofks  were  erected ;  and  new  batteries  were  prepared  to  open.  The 
betteged  were  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary,  while  the  besiegers  were 
prorided  with  abundant  supplies.  Tippoo  was  convinced  that  1^  coital 
must  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Perceiving  that  resistance 
would  only  precipitate  his  ruin,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  give  what 
must  soon  have  been  taken  from  him.  His  concessions  were  great ;  and» 
after  some  negotiations,  were  at  length  accepted*  Preliminaries  were 
signed  on  the  2Sd  of  February.  These  were  followed,  on  the  19th  of  ,  ^  j 
March,  by  a  definitive  treaty ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  one*half  of  C^r^  I 
Tippoo's  dominions  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  and  their  allies ;  that  <}  ,  ^ 
he  should  pay  3  croies  and  30  lacks  of_  rupees ;  that  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  set  free ;  and  that  two  of  tbe  sultan's  Uiree  eldest  sons  should  be  deli- 
vered as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  their  father's  engagements. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  peace,  on  terms  so  un&vourahle  to 
Uppoo,  should  be  of  longer  duration,  than  till  he  could  recover  his  strength, 
so  aa  to  be  able  again  to  contend  with  his  former  conquerors.  The  sultan, 
however,  had  been  so  completely  humbled,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
Ua  army  could  be  again  reGruited.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  his  hos- 
tib  intentions  in  1796 ;  and  from  that  time  to  have  kept  the  British  do- 
minions in  continual  alarm,  till  war,  in  1799,  was  again  commenced.  The 
immediate  cause  of  war,  at  this  time,  was  an  alliance  formed  by  Tippoo 
with  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  British  empire  in  the 
east,  a  design  in  which  the  French  cheerfully  concurred  ;  and  an  attempt 
to  encourage  Zemaun  Shah,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Hindostan.  The 
French  expedition  to  £g3rpt,  which  was  imagined  to  be  only  a  preparatory 
step  to  an  expedition  to  India,  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  British 
had  so  long  entertained;  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  immediately 
cmshing  Tippoo,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  extremely  forward  to 
establish  the  French  interests. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1798,  therefore,  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  bad 
saeeeeded  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  in  order  to  bring  the  sultan  to 
an  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  informed  him,  by  letter,  that  his  con- 
aexkm  with  the  French  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  desired  him  to  receive 
eokmel  Doveton  at  his  court,  in  order  that  such  negotiations  might  be 
entered  into,  as  should  terminate  all  existing  differences.  The  sultan  af- 
firmed that  he  had  formed  no  connexion  with  the  French,  a  people  whom 
he  accused  of  unfisithfrdness  and  deceit ;  presumed  that,  as  h»  had  not  in- 
fiinged  any  article  of  the  treaty,  negotiation  was  altogether  unnecessary ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  warlike  preparations  which  were  daily 
making.  Whatever  plausibility  was  in  Tippoo's  assertions,  the  governor- 
general  reckoned  them  unsatisfactory.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  sul- 
tan, niging  him  to  receive  the  person  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
tion. Tippoo  for  some  time  delayed  answering ;  general  Harris  was  des- 
patched into  Us  dominiona^  with  the  army  under  his  command ;  and  when 
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at  length  the  mdtsn  declared  hineelf  wUling  to  negotiate  with  Doreton,  he 
was  informed  that  Harris  was  now  the  only  person  anthorised  to  reeeiTe 
whaterer  proposals  might  be  necessary  for  the  restOTation  of  peace. 

The  British  army,  unwilling  to  allow  Tippoo,  under  the  pretence  of 
negotiation,  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  advanced  with  nfiidity  into 
bis  dominions.  Every  fort  in  their  way  almost  instantaneously  surrendered* 
The  sultan,  at  length,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  considering 
himself  as  too  wesk  to  contend  with  the  main  body,  he  suddenly  directed 
his  march  against  general  Stuart,  who,  with  about  6^000  men,  was  ad* 
vancing  from  Bombay.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1799,  he  passed  his  own 
frantieri,  and  attacked  the  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army ;  but,  though 
his  forces  were,  in  number,  more  than  double  those  of  the  British,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  He  retreated  towards  Seringapatam ;  and 
afterwards  advanced  once  more  to  meet  general  Harris.  On  the  27tb, 
an  engagement  took  place  near  Mallavelly.  Tippoo  was  defeated,  wUh 
the  loss  of  1000  men  ;  the  British  lost  no  more  than  70.  Harris  oon- 
tinued  his  march,  till,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  he  came  within  sight  of  Seringa- 
patam ;  and  found  that  the  sultan  had  posted  his  infantry  under  the  south 
and  east  faces  of  the  fort.  The  British  ^proached  upon  the  west.  The 
out-posts  were  attacked,  and  soon  surrendered.  The  sultan  again  remon* 
stroted  with  the  British  general ;  declaring  that  he  had  firmly  adhered  to 
the  treaty  already  concluded;  and  desiring  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
^  present  invasion.  He  was  referred  to  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
{|ywY)^^  from  marquis  Wellesley,  the  governor-general.  Conceiving  negotiation 
*  to  be  fruitless,  Tippoo,  supported  by  general  Lally,  with  a  body  of  ftench, 

made  a  fuious  assault  upon  the  besiegers,  but  was  repulsed  on  every  aide. 
.  The  sultan  had  again  offered  to  capitulate ;  but  the  only  terms  ofifered 

^  \  him  were  that  half  of  his  territories  should  be  delivered  to  the  allies ;  thai 

\J  ,^'^  he  should  pay  two  ggges  of  rupees ;  that  every  Frenchman  should  b^ 
dismissed  from  the'service ;  that  fie^should  receive  ambassadors  from  the 
ftitish  and  their  Indian  allies ;  and  that  four  of  hia  sons,  and  four  of  hia 
chief  officers,  should  be  delivered  as  hostages,  for  the  performance  ef  the 
stipulated  conditions.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  to  which  the  snltaa 
was  now  reduced,  he  hesitated  to  accede  to  terms  so  very  humiliatini^ 
He  wished,  by  negotiation,  to  render  the  terms  less  severe ;  but  was 
assured  that  he  most  submit  to  them,  as  they  had  been  pn^oeed ;  nt 
prepare  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  the  Britidh  army.  Convinced  thai 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  peace,  without  completely  sacxifioiag 
his  dignity  and  his  power,  he  appears  to  have  formed  the  resolutimi  of 
defencting  his  capital  to  the  last  extremity,  and  of  falling  with  the  miae  of 
his  empire. 

On  the  Sd  of  May  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  completed ;  and  the 
walk  were  battered  with  the  utmost  fury.  On  the  4th,  the  breach  was 
judged  to  be  practicable,  and  4000  men  were,  during  nigbt,  stationed  in 
the  trenches,  in  order  to  make  the  assault.  This  assault,  which  was  con* 
ducted  by  general  Baird,  oemmeneed  early  in  the  morning.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  foremost  oif  the  troops  had  mounted,  and  <Eiplayed  the 
British  flag.  The  breach  was  immediately  crowded  by  the  troops  of  the 
assailants.  The  terror  of  the  garrison  caused  many  to  fly,  while  otbecs 
threw  down  their  arms.  Ihe  biave  might  resolve  to  periah  in  battle^  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  ultimate  success.  To  save  the  life  of  the  aultaoi 
a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched  to  Ins  palace ;  proposing  thad  he  should  8w> 
render  unconditionally.    They  found  hia  sons  in  the  palace,  who  iaatautlj 
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fDRimdered ;  bat  Tippoo  had  duduned  to  Bhrink  from  the  combat.  Ho 
cootiaiied  to  enoonrage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence ;  and  to  rouse  them  t6 
exertion  by  his  example ;  till  he  feU  in  a  gateway,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ibrt,  sofTonnded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  attendants.  At  length,  the 
IdBedar,  an  officer  of  tmst  in  the  palace,  inflnenced,  partly  by  entreaties, 
and  partly  by  threats,  informed  the  Britidi  of  the  sitmition  of  his  master. 
Ssavcfa  was  accordingly  made,  and  his  body  was  foond  among  heaps  of 
the  dead  and  wonnded. 

Thus  fell  Tippoo  Saib,  one  of  the  most  tronblesome  foes  of  the  English 
in  India.  In  his  person,  Tippoo  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  high,  incuned 
to  be  £st,  roond  fiiced,  with  latge  fall  eyes,  and  a  conntenance  fiill  of  fire 
•ad  animalian.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  brare,  caatums,  and  intrepid ;  bat 
his  coonige  was  tinctorad  with  ferocity,  and  his  firmness  proceeded  from 
obstOMcy.  His  disposition  was  cniel,  and  his  temper  angoremable.  Be- 
tween lum  and  his  fother  there  was  a  marked  diJEBrenee.  Hyder  was  a 
sagadoas,  strong-minded,  heartless  tyrant,  who  even  in  his  yicee  never 
lost  sight  of  his  political  interests :  Tippoo  was  impetnons.  Tain,  and  rest* 
Isss,  sacrificing  alien  to  passion  his  own  advantages,  and  only  in  one  point 
nnchangeable,  his  hatred,  namely,  of  the  British,  which  no  time  conld 
soften,  or  conciliation  sabdoe.  He  sacceeded  in  attaching  to  himself  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  his  memory  is  still  Terered  among 
them  as  a  martyr  who  fril  in  the  defence  of  their  religion.  With  him 
ended  the  poweifnl  kingdom  of  Mysore ;  and  by  its  hM  the  designs  of 
France  against  the  British  empire  in  India  were  totally  frnstrated. 

Of  his  territories  the  East  India  Company  obtained  the  proWnce  of 
Canara,  the  district  of  Coimbetoor  and  Dazamporam ;  the  conotry  sitnated 
between  the  British  possessions  in  the  M alabaor  and  those  of  the  Camatic ; 
Ihe  forta  and  poets  constitntiag  the  passes  above  the  Grhants,  on  the  Table 
Land  of  Mysore ;  with  the  island,  city,  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  Hie 
Niaam  acquired  the  dbtricts  of  Gooty  and  Gommcondah,  wi^  a  territory 
npon  the  line  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nondidroog,  and  Colar.  Though 
the  Mahmttas  had  taken  no  actifo  part  in  the  war,  poUttoal  motires  in* 
dnoed  the  British  to  grant  them  Harponelly,  Soonda,  Giittledroog,  and 
part  of  Biddenore.  The  relations  of  Tippoo  wwe  carried  to  the  Camafic, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  n^ahs  of  Mysore,  of  five  years  of  age, 
was  sought  out,  and  elevated  to  the  nominal  sorereignty. 

War  wUh  DhoandeeJ]  Daring  the  year  1800,  a  c^ef  of  the  name  of 
Dhoondee,  a  Mahratta  adventurer,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  British.  /^  / 
Against  him  the  hon.  colonel  Wellesley  wae.aent  with  a  considerable  force.  ^'^^  ^  ^ 
On  the  10th  of  September,  colonel  Welledey  came  up  with  the  forces  of 
Dhoondee,  consisting  of  6000  cavalry,  at  Conagfaall,  where  they  wem 
strongly  posted.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  whole  were  routed  with 
grsat  shmghter,  and  the  loss  of  their  camp,  with  nearly  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  Dhoondee  himself  perished  in  this  battle;  and  colonel 
Stevenson  immediately  after,  put  an  end  to  this  warfare,  by  coming  up 
with  the  wr^tdied  fugitives  of  this  army,  who  were  endeavouring  to  cross 
the  Kristaa>  in  the  direction  of  Solapour,  and  again  completely  defeating 
and  dispersing  them»  with  the  Joss  of  all  their  remaining  artillery,  stores, 
and  prorisions. 

War  fviih  Sindea^  Holkar,  «^c.3  A  contest  of  a  more  extensive 
and  serious  nature  was  rigidly  approaching,  the  ostensible  causes  of 
which  were  these : — The  peshwa,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mahratta 
states,  had  long  been  the  ally  of  tfao  British,  but  his  power  and  authority 
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had  been  in  a  great  measure  usurped  by  the  military  chieftuna,  Smdea, 
the  rajah  of  Bmr,  and  Holkar.  To  ayoid  destmction  from  their  haads, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  British*  On  the  3  let  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was  conclnded  betwaeai 
him  and  the  British,  in  which  the  latter  engaged  to  support  his  authority« 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  Poonah.  On  the  part  of  the  peshwa, 
lie  ceded  to  the  Company  a  portion  of  his  territories,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
2,000,000  rupees  (between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
"  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  aaaia* 
tance  to  be  lent  him.  A  sufficient  force  under  the  command  of  genefal 
Wellesley,  was  soon  collected  and  in  motion  to  conduct  the  peshwa  to  his 
capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  May.  The  restoration  of  the  peahwa 
gave  great  offence  to  those  chiefs  who  wished  to  raise  their  own  indepen- 
dence by  the  destruction  of  his  authority.  Sindea  raised  a  numerous  army 
which  he  placed  in  a  situation  which  threatened  the  security  of  the  Britiali 
dominions.  Remonstrances  and  negotiations  had  no  effect ;  he  prepased 
for  war.  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  he  without  difficulty  engaged 
in  the  confederacy.  They  even  attempted  to  bring  over  the  peshwa  to 
their  views,  notwithstanding  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Company.  They 
also  endeavoured  by  promises  and  menaces,  to  detach  the  Nizam  from  the 
British  interests,  but  in  this  they  did  not  succeed.  Such  were  the  osteo* 
sible  causes  of  the  approaching  contest ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
evil  had  a  deeper  and  more  dan^gerous  root,  and  that  it  was  enconxaged  by 
French  intrigue,  and  looked  forward  to  French  assistance.  A  force,  how- 
ever, more  formidable  than  ever  Britain  had  mustered  in  India,  well  pro- 
vided, and  supplied  with  every  necessary,  stood  ready  to  counteract  all 
the  plans  of  their  enemies.  It  amounted  to  about  50,000  men,  beaidea 
pioneers,  gun  lascars,  and  penona  belong^g  to  the  stores  and  ordnance 
sendee.  The  Mahratta  army,  or  rather  the  army  of  the  confederates,  waa 
also  very  formidable,  particularly  as  it  was  under  the  discipline  and  con- 
duct of  several  French  officers,  ^e  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Mens. 
Perron,  who  had  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  his  own  name.  That 
under  Dowlut  Row  Sindea,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  te  S4,000  * 
infantry,  and  38,000  cavalry,  with  210  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  that  under' 
Mons.  Perron,  to  43,650  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  464  pieeea  of 
artillery.  The  latter  were  destined  to  penetrate  into  the  British  poesee- 
sions,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  by  Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  and 
were  opposed  by  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  The  others,  under 
Sindea  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  were  intended  to  march  upon  Bombay,  and 
were  opposed  by  major-general  Wellesley,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  anch 
the  strength  of  this  formidable  league ;  which,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  assistance  from  Europe,  which  the  members  of  it  most  unques- 
tionably had,  it  was  obvious,  demanded  the  utmost  strength  and  dedaiou 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East  to  oppose  and  conquer. 
'  Early  in  August,  1803,  active  operations  were  commenced  against  tibe 
[/A^^  Mahratta  states.     On  the  8th,  general  Wellesley  commenced  Ids  opera- 

tions against  Ahmednagur,  an  important  fortress  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  83  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah,  and  181  E.  of  Bombay.  On  the  11th, 
after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  place  by  escalade. 
To  the  capture  of  Ahmednagur,  succeeded  that  of  the  strong  finrti^eas  of 
Broach,  Barokia,  or  Baroach,  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerhudd8» 
here  500  paces  in  breadth,  and  about  38  miles  N.  of  Snrat,  and  24  from 
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tlie  lea-ooMt.     A  detadiment  of  the  Bombay  Bnay^  under  the  commaod 

ef  liiwtenimt"Colond  H.  Wooding^^  invested  this  important  place,  and« 

on  dw  29th  Angnsty  it  was  taken  by  storm.    On  the  ISth  Septembo*,  the 

fortren  of  Powanghnr  sorrendered  by  ci^itnlation  to  the  same  officer. 

Tine  saecessee,  however,  were  only  the  foreninnen  of  more  important   yi  ^       ii 

and  dedsiye  Yictories.    Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  ^  ^/k^ 

00  the  28th  of  September,  came  np  with  the  nnited  forces  of  Sindea  and 

the  lajafa,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kristna,  their  line  eactending 

bam  that  river  to  the  vilkge  of  Assaye,  npon  the  Nallah,  which  nina 

pmiiel  to  the  river.     An  attack  immediately  commenced  upon  the 

ODMDf's  leffc,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  cannon,  the 

eiecBtion  of  which  was  terrible.     After  a  terrible. contest,  the  enemy's 

Kbb  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  the  British  cavalry  cut  in  amongst 

tUr  broken  ranks,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage.     The  enemy's  force  at 

iost  consisted  of  between  30  and  40,000  men.    Their  loss  was  very  great, 

1200  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  country  was  covered  with 

tbeir  wounded.     The  force  under  general  Wellesley,  on  this  day,  did  not 

exceed  5000  men ;  of  these  600  Europeans  and  900  natives  were  killed 

or  wounded.     The  battle  of  Assaye  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  that  bril- 

fiut  series  of  victories  which  has  dislii^^hed  the  military  career  of  the     ^      / 

Dnke  of  Wellington.  /WiAp 

The  confederate  army  continued  its  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghaut 
of  Adjuntee,  whence  it  moved  to  the  northward ;  the  rajah  of  Berar  sepa- 
nting  himself  from  Sindea,  took  the  direction  of  Chandore,  while  Sindea 
mitinQed  his  flight  northwards,  and  on  the  23d  of  October  was  at 
Adoonah  on  the  river  Taptee.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fortress  of  Buram- 
pore  surrendered  on  the  15th  to  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
eoboel  Stevenson ;  and  Asseerghur,  the  last  remaining  fortress  which  Sin* 
^  had  in  the  Deccan,  after  a  slight  resistance,  followed  its  example. 
Whe&  colonel  Stevenson  approached  Burhampore,  Stndea's  in&ntry  re«- 
teaed  towards  the  Nerbudda,  and  wero  there  completely  dispersed.  ^  ,  t 
General  Wellesley  now  commenced  lus  journey  in  reascending  the  Ghauts,  r^^^*^  ^ 
with  the  mtention  of  turning  his  forces  against  the  rajah  of  Eierar.  On  the  ty\^j  HjuJi 
'^  of  November,  major-general  Wellesley  concluded  an  armistice  with  /  ' 
Sindea,  by  which  the  British  troops  wero  not  to  advance  beyond  Dohud, 
and  those  in  the  service  of  Sindea  were  not  to  approach  Dohud,  from  the 
^■tward,  nearer  than  20  coss  (50  miles).  The  main  army  of  the  Berar 
iijih  was  encamped  at  Argaum,  near  Gawilghur.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
▼naber  general  Wellesley,  being  joined  by  colonel  Stevenson,  came  in 
■gHt  of  the  enemy,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  totally  defeated  them. 
Giwil^ur,  the  rajah's  principal  fortress,  was  then  reduced,  and  the  rajah 
QompeUed  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  the 
Bengal  army,  under  general  Lord  Lake,  was  advancing,  on  that  side, 
>gunst  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  August,  1803,  he  came  up  with  the 
^^^^^^  under  the  command  of  M .  Perron,  strongly  posted,  with  their  right 
^tending  to  the  fort  of  Ally  Ghur  and  their  entire  front  pix>tected  by  a 
^  morass.  The  British  army  immediately  changed  its  plan  of  attack, 
nd  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  came  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  dia- 
^<)^g  a  body  of  troops  whidi  were  posted  in  a  village  on  the  enemy's 
I'OBt  The  cavalry  moved  forward  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the  lino  of 
b&B^  and  gnus,  upon  which  the  enemy  immediately  retired,  after  a  few 
"^  from  their  cavalry  guns,  which  did  some  execution.   Several  attempts 
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were  made  to  charge  some  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  who  made  an  a|»pear- 
ance  of  standing ;  bat  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat  was  snch  that  oothing 
of  any  consequence  could  be  effected.  The  British  loss  was  triiing; 
Mons.  Perron  finding  that  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked  wan  net 
likely  to  sucoeed,  abandoned  the  servioe  of  Sindea ;  and,  on  the  7th  Sep* 
tember,  obtained  leave  to  pass  with  his  fiunily,  property,  and  atteodnatiy 
unmolested  to  Lncknow.  M.  Louis  Boniguien  succeeded  him  in  the 
ooBunand  of  the  army.  Near  Delhi,  the  residence  of  Shah  AnliuB,  Ab 
two  hostile  armies  met.  The  contest  was  most  obetmate  and  Uoody. 
General  Lake  himself,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  the  76th  regiment,  hid 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  gallantry  and  filial 
affection  of  his  son.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  was,  at  length,  in 
every  point  complete.  Mate  then  3000  of  the  enemy  feU  in  the  aetimi ; 
^  pieces  of  cannon,  37  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  and  2  tnmbrik  of  thrir 
greasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victon,  upon  the  field  of  battle.  <t& 
14th,  Bourguien  and  four  other  French  officers  sumnderad  themsdmea 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  routed  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Agiv. 
Agra  was  quickly  invested ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  taken. 
Barabutty,  another  strong  and  important  fortress,  also  surrendered  oik  dm 
20th  of  October. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Agra,  Lord  Lake  commenced  his  raarah 
against  the  grand  army  of  the  confederates.    Owing,  however,  to  the 
heavy  rains,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  Mahrattn  anny» 
this  was  a  difficult  undertaking.     The  cavalry  came  up  with  the  enemy  a 
little  after  day-break  on  the  1st  of  November.     An  attack  was  inun^ 
diately  made  upon  their  position,  but  finding  them  too  strongly  poetad, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach  of  cannonndiot,  and  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  in£uitry.     After  a  long  and  fatiguing  mardi,  the  ib- 
fantry  arrived,  and  the  attack  b^;an*    The  enemy  opposed  a  vigarumB  re- 
sistance to  the  last,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  lost  his  guns  thait  he 
abandoned  his  post.     71  pieces  of  cannon,  64  tumbrils,  completely  ladem 
with  ammunition,  and  44  stand  of  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vie- 
toiB.    The  British  loss  was  severe,  and  amounted  to  824  killed  and 
wounded,  and  122  missing :  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater :  **  with 
^the  exception  (says  Lord  Lake)  of  upwards  of  2000  who  have  been  taken 
JJ    /  prisoners,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  very  few  escaped  the  general 
Y 1^  '     y  slaughter.*'     The  enemy's  force  consisted  at  first  of  the  ^idiole  of  the 
m/  fifteen  regular  battalionB  which  had  been  sent  firom  the  Deccan,  under  the 

command  of  Mons.  Dunderneg,  and  two  battalions  of  the  same  deaerip- 
tion  which  had  escaped  from  Delhi,  amounting  together,  to  19,000  men. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  regular  forces  of  Sindea,  which  were  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  were  annihilated  in  tins  battle,  which  was 
fought  near  Laswaree. 

After  these  engagements,  the  enemy  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
liead  against  the  British  army  in  the  open  field ;  but  they  retired  into  their 
fiistnesses,  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  countryi  whence  it  waa  a 
/  work  of  oonsidarable  difficulty  aiMl  danger  to  dislodge  them.     The  per- 

severance  of  the  British  commanders,  however,  overcame  all  difficultiei. 
Place  after  place  surrendered ;  and  the  enemy  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his 
abode  in  one  stnmg  position*  than  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
remove  to  another.  Their  amy  rapidly  decreased.  Many  of  the  leaders 
who  saw  the  canse  was  In^less,  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  from  the 
conquerors;  and  others  returned  to  their  homes,  and  threw  themselves 
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■pan  their  mercy.  Tbe  forcee  under  Holkir»  irere  in  thd  end  so  vedvced 
aai  dispirited  by  repeated  defeats,  that  scarcely  a  sofficient  number  could 
be  fomid  to  form  a  guard  to  bu  peraqv.  Peace  bad  already  been  con- 
ebided  with  Sindea  and  other  cbiefi^  and  it  was  evident  that  Holkar 
VMid  aoon  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  Previoas  to  this  de- 
BinUe  event,  bowever,  several  severe  conflicts  took  place  betwixt  the  British 
fMew  and  the  eanfedarate  troops,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  was  eventually 
wanted.  The  principal  of  tbese  was  the  siege  of  Bbor^Mwr,  which  was 
— nlted  three  different  times  by  Lord  Lake  without  success,  and  before 
liuch  he  lost  above  9000  men.  Tbe  fort  of  Zeemenah  was,  bowever, 
csnied  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  General  Smith,  with  a  detachment 
of  cafalry  under  his  command,  bad  expelled  Meer  Khan  from  tbe  Robil* 
amd,  most  of  whose  foroes  bad  deserted  him  at  different  times,  and  joined 
•tber  leaders.  On  the  2d  April,  1805,  Lord  Lake,  afier  the  most  extra- 
enfioary  exerdons,  came  up  with  the  remaining  forces  of  Holkar,  con- 
Htiog  principally  of  cavalry,  and  wbicb  were  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
I  few  cosB  from  Bhurtpoor.  These  were  defeated  with  great  loas,  and 
the  enemy  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Previous  to  this,  upon  tbe 
Slst  Mareby  captain  Royle,  with  a  detachment  under  bis  command,  had 
completely  defeated  Hernaut,  tbe  Chilar  of  Holkar,  in  bis  position  between 
Bhaies  and  Dbolpore,  and  taken  all  bis  baggage  and  artillery,  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  bis  remaining  force. 

Theee  repeated  and  severe  defeats  completely  bumbled  Holkar  and  bis 
IbUowers ;  and  every  thing  being  prepared  for  again  attacking  tbe  strong 
faftrees  of  Bhurtpoor,  tbe  Jbat  raj«^  was  so  intimidated  that,  on  tbe  25tb 
Febraary,  be  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him ;  and  on  tbe  10th 
Afril,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  wbicb  be  agreed  to  cede  tbe  fortress  of 
Deeg,  and  to  restore  all  tbe  districts  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  British  government,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Sindea.  He 
Bko  agreed  to  pay  §0J[a£^f  Jpf  i*°P^^  ^  ^^^  Company,  and  delivered  his 
m  to  Lord  Lake,  as  an  hostage  for  tbe  due  performance  of  tbese  engage- 
QentB.  On  tbe  6tb  January,  1806,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  Holkar,  by  wbicb  be  surrendered  a  great  part  of  bis  territories  ;  and 
Ik  the  same  time,  engaged,  "  never  to  entertain  in  bis  service,  Europeans  of 
07  deacription,  whether  British  subjects  or  others,  without  tbe  consent  of 
die  BritLdi  government"  The  most  of  tbe  territory  wrested  from  Hol- 
htt  was  afterwards  restored  to  him. 

Ntpaul  War.'}  From  this  period,  no  event  of  much  importance  oc- 
caired  till  1814,  when  tbe  Company's  government  became  involved  in 
hoitilities  with  the  Nepaulese.  Earl  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
HastiagB,  bad  succeeded  Lord  Minto  in  tbe  govemor-greneralsbip  of  India, 
ia  1813 ;  and  one  of  tbe  first  objects  that  forced  itself  upon  bis  attention 
mt  the  warlike  encroachments  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  Nepaul  was  a 
mountainous  and  intricate  country,  which  stretched  along  the  borders  of 
die  British  territories  for  six  or  seven  bundred  miles,  and  had  gradually 
poihed  its  ^iicroachments  to  tbe  Sutlej  in  tbe  W.  and  absorbed  many  of  the 
petty  Rajships  in  the  N.  At  no  distant  period,  this  extensive  tract  of 
Bunintainous  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  several  small 
independent  sovereigns,  of  whom  tbe  most  considerable  were  tbe  Rajahs  of 
N^IMnil  Proper  and  Catmandoo.  In  the  year  1768,  the  former  of  tbese 
pnaoes  entertaining  apprehensions  from  tbe  ambitious  designs  of  tbe  latter, 
ntered  into  an  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Rajah  of  Gorcah,  whom, 
opon  the  invasion  of  his  territory  by  tbe  Rajah  of  Catmandoo,  be  called  to 
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his  assistance.    Tbe  Gorcah  chief  readily  complied  with,  his  ioTitatioiiy  and 
joined  the  Nepanlese  troops,  socceeding  in  expelling  the  Rajah  of  Catmao- 
doo ;  but  the  country  which  he  had  delivered  he  was  not  willing  to  relin* 
qnish  ;  he  accordingly  retained  possession  of  it  for  himself,  put  an  end  to 
tiie  existing  government,  and  established  the  Gorcah  or  Gooiidia  dyimBtj 
upon  the  throne  of  Nepaul.     It  is  thus  that  in  speaking  of  these  peoplei 
they  are  commonly  called  Gooikhas,  from  the  origin  of  the  reigning  &iiiilyy 
while  the  country  in  general  is  denominated  Nepanl.   From  the  year  1 768, 
the  Goorkha  government,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  strength  and  extending  its  dominions.     It  had  aae- 
oessively  reduced  all  the  independent  chieftains  of  the  hills,  and,  by  the 
incorporation  of  their  territory,  had  consolidated  a  vast  eminre,  and   be- 
come a  very  formidable  power.     At  the  bottom  of  the  Nepanl  bilk,  and 
along  the  whole  of  their  extent  on  the  side  of  Hindostan,  there  is  a  nanow 
slip  of  land,  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  iHiich 
has  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  Nepaulese,  and  it  is  denominated  tbe 
Terraya :  it  adjoins  and  forms  a  sort  of  margin  of  the  whole  line  of  the  firi' 
tbh  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oade,  and  Delhi,  and  touches  also  iqKm 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Vizier.    This  narrow  slip  of  land  gave  rise,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  to  continual  disputes  concerning  the  line  of 
boundary.     The  Goorkhas,  ever  desirous  to  extend  their  possessions  upon 
the  pUdns,  had  been  pursuing,  for  many  years,  a  system  of  petty  enGroadb- 
ment  upon  the  British  provinces  ;  at  first  by  steps  so  gradual  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed,  but  latterly,  when  impunity  had  made  them  bolder,  by  larger 
strides  and  more  palpable  aggression,  until  on  one  occasion  they  seised  22 
villages  in  Nunore,  a  portion  of  tbe  British  district  of  Bettiah,  and  continued 
to  occupy  them,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  our  government. 
Though  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  would  have  justified  the  Bengal  go* 
vemment,  at  that  time,  in  recurring  immediately  to  arms,  yet,  as  a  dum  of 
right  had  been  advanced  by  the  Goorkhas,  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
claim  in  question  to  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  each  party.     The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
establish  the  clearest  right  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  the  lands,  which 
were  the  subject  of  dispute ;  but  the  Groorkha  government  still  found  pre- 
tences to  delay  their  evacuation,  and  to  protract  tbe  discussion  from  one 
period  to  another,  till  the  year  1813  ;  when,  after  repeated  remonstrances, 
the  Rajah  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  a  new  commis- 
sion.   This  proposition  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, who  deputed  major  Bradshaw  to  meet  the  Goorkha  commissioners. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  as  there  was 
not  a  pretence  in  justice  for  the  claim  which  the  Goorkhas  had  set  up  ;  bat 
when  their  commissioner  was  requested  to  give  the  necessary  directimia  for 
delivering  up  the  disputed  lands,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  powers  to  do  ao ; 
and  to  the  representations  made  to  his  government  no  regud  whatever  was 
paid ;  on  the  contrary,  major  Bradshaw  received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit 
the  Nepaul  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  detachment  of  the  Britiah 
troops  was  ordered  up ;  and,  upon  their  advance,  the  Groorkhas  retired  from 
the  disputed  ground ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  without  making  a  formal  r^nnn- 
datton  of  their  pretended  rights,  they  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  Britiah 
resumption  of  the  territory.     Shortly  afterwards,  the  rainy  season  maldng 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  tbe  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  fevers  which  at 
that  period  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  the  chai^je 
of  the  recovered  lands  was  intrusted  to  the  Company's  civil  officers  at  the 
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nvenJ  I^nuMdiB,  or  police estebliahmentB,  along  ihA  frontier ;  Imtnosooiier 
VM^  the  military  force  removed  than  the  Goorkhas  adnmoed  a  body  of  tlwir 
troops,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  the  Tannahsy  and  by  this  means  succeeded 
ii  re-occnpying  the  disputed  lands.     It  was  now  evident  that  from  nego- 
tiHion  no  satisfactory  consequences  coald  be  expected,  bnt  that  it  was  the 
jMtpose  ij^  the  Goorkhas  to  retain  by  force,  what  they  had  acquired  by  in- 
jndce*    in  this  posture  of  afiairs  the  Goremor-general  lonl  Hastings, 
after  a  strong  remomstranoe,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  formally 
ManBd  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.     To  bring  the  war  to  a 
ipeedy  and  decisive  issue,  his  first  object  was  to  penetrate  into  the  moan* 
tnos ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  divided  his  army  into  four  columns :  that  to 
^  ssstward,  consisting  of  the  troops  from  Diniqwre,  under  major-general 
Muley,  was  destined  to  enter  the  hills  opposite  Catmandoo,  and  march 
■{MMi  that  capital.  At  some  distance  to  the  westward,  the  Benares  division, 
nder  major-general  Sullivan  Wood,  was  instructed  to  occupy  Bootwal, 
aid  to  co-operate  from  that  side  with  major^^^cneral  Marley.     Upon  the 
tanks  of  the  Snttledge,  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  line  of  opera- 
aoDs,  ih»  division  under  major-general  Ochtrelony  was  opposed  to  the 
(nwddia  army  under  Amer  Sing,  their  principal  general.     Major-general 
GiUespie  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Doon,  and  to  possess  himself  of  Ka* 
Hogs ;  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  rivers  in  that  district,  and  prevent  the 
ivticat  of  Amer  Sing  when  pressed  by  major-general  Ochterlony.     The 
cftet  of  this  extensive  plan  of  operations  was  to  weaken  the  enemy's  line 
in  erery  part  by  compelling  him  to  occupy  a  most  extensive  front,  and  to 
Ruder  him  uncertain  of  the  precise  point  where  the  passes  of  the  mountaiaa 
vmiki  be  forced ;  while  ihe  success  of  any  one  of  the  columns  penetrating, 
into  the  mountains,  by  turning  the  enemy's  defences,  would  insure  the  issue 
rf  the  whole  campaign.     The  plan,  therefore,  was  well  contrived  to  bring 
die  war  to  a  prompt  decision ;  but  its  commencement  was  not  signalized 
^  immediate  success.     The  columns  under  generals  Marley  and  Wood» 
vlncb  were  destined  to  act  against  Catmandoo,  experienced  some  difiicul- 
^  in  their  march  under  the  bills,  which  delayed  their  operations ;  never- 
dieless,  by  drawing  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter,  they 
weakened  the  defences  in  other  parts.     The  division  under  major-general 
GiilsBpie  entered  the  hills  as  had  been  designed,  and  attacked  the  fortress  of 
KaioogB,  which  he  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  determined  resistance  of 
tlie  enemy,  and  it  is  supposed  some  mibconception  of  orders,  baffled  the 
efforts  of  ^e  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  repulsed 
vitii  eonsiderable  loss.     The  major-genera],  in  a  renewed  effort  to  carry 
<he  place,  headed  himself  the  storming  party,  and,  while  cheering  on  his 
Ben  to  the  attack,  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
haented  by  the  whole  army.     The  assault  failed  b  consequence,  and  the 
^opB  were  withdrawn.     But  here  as  in  the  case  of  genmJs  Wood  and 
Harle^r,  although  the  operations  were  not  successful,  yet  by  the  diversion 
^ch  they  caused,  tbey  essentially  contributed  to  the  result  which  was 
P«:paring  in  the  west.     In  that  quarter  major-general  Ochterlony  was  ad- 
VBooDg,  and,  to  aid  his  exertions  more  effectually,  lord  Hastings,  who  was 
^^imaelf  at  this  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan,  directed  another 
column  to  be  formed,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  colonel  NichoUs, 
^th  orders  to  enter  the  province  of  Kemaon,  one  of  the  western  districts 
^  the  Goorkhas,  which  his  lordship  conceived  might  be  occupied  while  the 
v^tion  of  the  enemy  was  engaged   in  opposing  the  other  divisions. 
Colonel  Nicholls  passed  through  the  mountains  without  loss,  engaged  the 
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Goorkfaaanny  mder  HniHi  Dbal,  one  of  the  Rajah's  nndes,  aad  eomplslfiif 
defeated  it,  Hoaii  Dbal  liimaeif  being  killed  ia  the  adioii.  He  next  at- 
tacked the  advanced  poattiona  of  the  Goorkhas  before  Almofa,  and  cairied 
them  by  asBault.  He  then  opened  his  batteries  upon  the  fort  of  Alaora, 
which  capitulated ;  and  in  the  eoune  of  ten  days  the  province  of  Kemaoii 
was  completely  reduced,  and  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  This  <^ief»- 
tion  was  decisire  of  the  campaign ;  for  Amer  Sing,  commanding  the  prin- 
cipal corps  of  the  enemy  on  the  Snttledge,  being  repolsed  in  some  attempas 
which  he  made  upon  major-general  Oditerlony,  and  severely  pressed  by 
the  movements  of  that  officer,  found  his  retreat  intercepted  by  Colonel 
NichoUs'  occupation  of  Kemaon,  and  in  consequence  proposed  the  aumo- 
der  of  his  army  to  major-general  Ochterlonv,  upon  terras  which  were  nc* 
ceded  to* 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Goorkha  country,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sntt- 
ledge to  the  Gogra,  was  occupied  by  the  British  army ;  and  the  positions 
from  which  it  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  rendered  the  conquest 
of'  the  remaining  part  of  the  country  certain.  Under  Uiese  circnmstaneee 
the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  sent  deputies  to  offer  his  submission,  and  to  solicit 
peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  framed,  the  terms  of  which,  wliile  they 
left  the  Rajah  an  independent  sovereign,  effectually  secured  the  British 
against  any  future  danger  fi-om  that  quarter.  By  these  terms  the  whole  of 
the  Terraya,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  dispute  and  tlie  imne- 
diate  cause  of  the  war,  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  government,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  district  of  Momng,  which  was  humanely  left  to  the  Goor- 
khas, on  account  of  the  urgent  want  of  some  lowland  pasture  for  thetr  cat-> 
tie.  The  province  of  Kemaon  was  to  be  given  up,  and  united  in  pevpetnaty 
to  the  company's  dominions,  and  the  country  upon  the  Jumna,  to  tha  weat 
of  Kemaon,  to  be  rsstored  to  the  several  chiefe  from  whom  it  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Goorkhas.  The  fortress  of  Negri,  and  a  certain  extent  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  eastward,  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  Rajah  of  Sikhim,  the  chief 
of  a  nation  partly  Hindoos  and  partly  Tartars.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Rajah's  deputies,  and  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  witlnn  a  certain 
period ;  but  the  Rajah,  with  the  ordinary  policy  of  Indian  courts,  interposed 
delays,  and  finally  refused  to  sign  the  ratification,  in  the  hope  that  the  approach 
of  the  rains  would  oblige  the  British  to  desist  from  their  operatiottai  lliis  act 
of  perfidy  rendered  another  campaign  necessary.  Accordingly^  during  the  in- 
terval of  the  rains,  preparations  were  made  for  tlie  conquest  of  the  country ; 
and  as  the  British  had  retained  military  possession  of  Kemaon  and  all  the 
western  provinces,  as  far  as  to  the  Snttledge,  the  scale  of  operations  was  now 
reduced  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  success  certain.  The  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  this  second  campaign  was  given  to  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  who  was  to  advance  by  Muckwanpore  to  the  capital,  Catmandoo. 
As  soon  as  the  season  admitted.  Sir  David  commenced  his  operations,  aad 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Muckwanpore.  At  this  place  they  made  a  vigorous 
stand,  and  fought  with  great  courage,  but,  afiter  asharp  contest,  they  were 
completely  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  a  march  to  the  capital 
was  secured.  Deputies  now  arrived  for  the  second  time  from  the  Rajah, 
snpplicating  any  terms  of  peace  that  would  leave  him  but  a  sovereign.  It  was 
in  die  power  of  the  British  to  have  acquired  the  country  for  themselves,  or 
to  have  disposed  of  it  in  any  other  way  that  they  might  have  thought  ex- 
pedient. But  the  governor-general  was  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  former 
treaty,  as  fully  answering  all  the  objects  for  which  he  had  gone  to  war,  which 
the  R^ah  now  gladly  and  speedily  ratified. 
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Pmietnry  War^  Tbe  next  important  potilaeal  meiwie  wUdi  en- 
ployvd  the  attentioii  of  kiird  HaitingB,  was  the  extonmnation  of  a  roring 
baad  of  nanoden,  who,  under  tbe  denomination  of  Rndarries,  ratnged 
CcnCfal  India  and  the  adjoining  Britnh  iMnmnces.  They  comisted  of  ali^t 
3(^000  candry,  subject  to  no  regnlar  discipline,  and  having,  in  iaot,  no 
aatisnal  existence.  Their  origin  snd  existence  as  a  body  is  ascribed  to  the 
Mafarattas,  to  whom  they  wero  convenient  auxiliaries,  and  npon  whose 
dnefe  they  considered  themselves  dependent.  To  eondact  a  war  against  a 
daw  of  mannden  like  these,  according  to  the  conventional  system  estfr- 
bliriisd  among  civilised  nations,  wonid  have  been  ineffBCtnal.  Their  rapid 
mstiona,  and  loose  organisation,  mocked  the  operations  of  ordinary  warfare ; 
bat  their  dispersion  was  UMlispensable  to  the  general  welfere  of  Hindostan. 
From  the  very  looseness  of  their  composition,  they  became  a  nncleos  to 
attnct  whatever  was  fkiating  and  nnattaiehed  in  the  community,  and  always 
pmented  a  mass  of  materials,  which  an  able  and  popular  leader  might 
convert  either  to  the  destruction  of  others,  or  to  his  own  aggrandizement. 
The  inoolence  of  the  Findarries,  proceeding  from  causes  which  will  pre^ 
sently  appear,  grew  to  such  a  height  in  1816,  that  they  invaded  the  British 
territories  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  burned 
some  villages.  The  British  army,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  marauding  parties  of  Cheettoo,  the  principal  Pindarry  chief* 
tain,  who  had  fixed  his  cantonments  amid  the  rugged  hills  and  wild  forests 
iHiich  lie  between  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  Nerbuddah  and  the  Vindfaya 
range.  He  quitted  these  fastnesses,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Bri- 
tish armies  entered  Central  India,  be  was  closely  pursued  to  Aggur  and 
Mewar.  On  the  approach  of  a  British  detachment  he  fled,  and  returned 
by  a  wide  circuit  to  his  old  strong-post.  Here  he  had  no  resting-place. 
Hk  main  body  was  attacked  and  routed,  and  his  divided  followers  were 
pnrmed  by  detachments  of  British  troops,  until  their  spirit  was  so  broken, 
that  they  became  the  prey  of  tbe  petty  Rajpoot  chiefe  and  village-officers, 
wlio  eagerly  retaliated  the  treatment  they  had  so  long  endured  from  these 
ruthless  plunderers.  The  other  Pindarry  chiefs  and  their  followers  were 
pursued  with  equal  diligence  by  detachments  of  the  British  army.  Sur- 
nmnded,  and  driven,  as  if  into  a  net,  by  tbe  converging  forces  of  the  Bri- 
tish presidencies,  repelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Sindea  and  Holkar  by  the 
events  of  the  Mahratta  war^  and  cut  off  from  their  accustomed  retreat 
across  the  Nerbuddah  into  tlie  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the  Bhoosla, 
one  of  their  main  TNMlies  at  length  fell  in  with  a  British  corps  near  Gung- 
rmr,  and  were  so  completely  routed,  that  they  implored  the  nabob  of 
Bhepal  to  become  tlieir  intercessor  with  the  B«.itish  government.  Thus 
terminated  the  Pindarry  war ;  and  we  have  described  it  separately  (so  fiar 
as  it  was  expedient  to  describe  a  war  carried  on  against  independent  bands, 
snd  by  distinct  detachments),  altliougfa  it  was  implicated  with  a  contest  of 
br  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

Mahratta  WarP^  When  tbe  outrages  before  referred  to  provoked  the 
governor-general  to  prepare  for  the  course  he  pursued,  information  reached 
him  that  any  hostile  measures  against  the  Pindarries  would  involve  him  in 
8  war  with  certain  great  powers,  especially  ivith  Sindea  and  Holkar,  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  This  induced  him  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  these  two  powers ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
accordingly  signed  in  November,  1817,  by  which  Sindea  engaged  to  com- 
bine his  eiSforts  with  those  of  the  British  government  in  suppressing  the 
predatory  system,  and  restoring  the  general  tranquillity  of  tlie  country. 
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A  eiftiilar  policy  was  employed  with  respect  to  Ameer  Rban,  a  Fotan  ad- 
Tenturer,  who,  profiting  by  itke  distractions  of  the  country,  obtained  a  ter- 
ritory, and  established  himself  as  an  independent  chief.  His  band  of  plun- 
derers was  dispersed ;  and  their  chief  received  a  liberal  provision,  when 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  advanced  into  Rajpootana,  to  co-operate  in  the  ge- 
neral suppression  of  the  predatory  system.  The  treaty  was  signed  ai 
Delhi,  the  9th  November.  The  adverse  factions  which  in  the  year  1816 
eristed  at  the  court  of  the  Bhoosla  dynasty  of  the  Mahratlas,  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  rtjah  of  Nagpore, 
which  was  finally  executed  on  the  27th  May,  between  the  British  govern- 
ment  and  Moodhagee  Bhoosla  (Appa  Saheb),  who  exercised  the  functioiiB 
of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Maha  Raja,  Pursajee  Bhoosla.  The 
aocomplishment  of  this  measure,  it  was  expected,  would  not  only  afl^Mil 
great  advantages  in  the  Pindarry  war,  but  have  the  effect  of  detaching  the 
Bhoosla  for  ever  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta  confederation. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  which  bad  been  manifested  by  Bajeerow,  the 
Peishwa,  and  especially  his  evident  connivance  at  the  condact  of  one  c^  his 
commanders,  named  Trimbukjee,  who  openly  resisted  the  British,  and 
committed  many  acts  of  violence,  gave  rise  to  certain  precautionary  mea- 
sures, which  produced,  in  June,  1817,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  nego* 
tiation,  a  treaty,  recognizing,  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  some  important 
concessions,  by  one  of  which  Bajeerow  divested  himself  of  the  character 
of  supreme  h^td  of  the  Mahratta  empue.  It  also  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  those  points  which  had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonioos  dis- 
putes at  the  Poonaii  durbar,  and  for  defence,  as  fiur  as  possible,  agaiaat  the 
continuance  of  the  prince's  treachery. 

Whilst  these  various  arrangements  were  completing,  or  in  progress  to- 
wards completion,  lord  Hastings  prepared  his  genend  plan  of  operationa 
for  the  campaign,  avowedly  directed  against  the  Pindarries,  but  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  unexpected  emergency.  This  plan  em- 
braced the  whole  circle  of  the  reserved  possessions  of  Sindea  and  Holkar, 
including,  likewise,  a  great  part  of  Rajpootana.  Within  these  limits,  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  lordship,  if  possible,  wholly  to  confine  the  cam- 
paign, by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon  of  efficient  corps,  which  should 
converge  simultaneously  towards  a  common  centre.  The  points  at  which 
the  several  corps  were  ordered  to  collect,  were  Kalingur,  in  Bundlecand, 
some  point  on  the  Jumna,  midway  between  Calpee  and  Etawa,  Agra,  and 
Rewaree.  The  two  corps  of  observation  were  to  be  stationed,  one  about 
Rewa,  to  the  S.  of  Mirzapore  and  Benares,  and  the  other  further  eastward, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahar.  On  the  side  of  the  Deccan,  his  lord- 
ship expected  to  have  in  the  field  at  least  four  substantive  corps  and  a  re- 
serve, each  of  strength  enough  to  act  independently.  In  Guzerat,  a  corps 
was  also  to  be  formed,  to  penetrate  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  the  intended  area  of  operations.  It  was  the  design  of 
marquis  Hastings  to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  the  different  move- 
ments, and  to  fix  his  head-quarters  with  the  centre  division  of  the  Bengal 
army,  appointed  to  rendezvous  between  Calpee  and  Etawa ;  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  due  consistency  of  action  on 
the  side  of  the  Deccan,  to  request  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras 
presidency  (Sir  Thomas  Hislop,)  to  take  the  personal  command  of  the 
troops  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Kishna,  and  to  regulate  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces  to  be  there  collected,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  his  lordship  s 

lects  un  the  side  of  Hindostan. 
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Udfer  the  mask  of  treatieB,  nMnranoes  of  frienddnp^  and  apparent  co- 
aperalioa  lowards  the  acheme  which  then  chiefljr  engaged  the  goTenior- 
geneial'a  attention^  the  Mahcatta  powers  concerted  a  deep-laid  coospiracy 
lur  overthrowing  the  British  dominion  in  India.  The  scheme  was  fint 
lefealed  at  Poonahy  on  the  5th  Norember,  1817,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  treaty  with  Sindea  was  signed.  The  peishwa  having  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  snbsidiary  force  stationed  in  his  capital,  seized  upon  two 
Enghshmeny  peaceably  travelling  with  a  small  escort,  and  hanged  them. 
Ihe  njah  of  Nagpore  governed  himself  according  to  the  hehavionr  of  his 
fciace,  now  maku^jp  preparations  for  war^  now  assaming  an  appearance  of 
cofdial  friendship  towards  the  British,  as  the  peiBhwa*s  designs  became 
man  or  less  apparent ;  until  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Poonah,  and 
the  anival  oi  a  khilat  Tor  dress  of  honow),  from  Bajeerow,  determined 
lam  upoaa  that  course  which,  if  either  his  honour  or  his  intereet  had  been 
censnlted,  would  have  been  avoided  by  him.  An  attack  was  commenced 
vfoa  the  Residency,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Nagpore  troops 
woe  defeated.  The  movements  of  Holkar's  army,  and  the  character  and 
drcomstances  of  the  court  of  Indore,  left  little  doubt  that  this  branch  of 
the  Mahratta  power  would  shortly  discover  a  participation  in  the  general 
plot.  Ameer-Khan,  though  he  had  treated,  had  not  ratified  his  engage- 
neats ;  waiting  artfully  until  he  could  calculate  the  result  of  the  approach- 
lag  oonflict.  The  neutrality  of  Sindea  was  insecure,  and  exposed  to  a 
thousand  risks,  from  the  continual  solicitations  and  taunts  with  which  that 
pEince  was  assailed.  In  fisu^t,  the  only  one  of  the  Mahratta  allies  who 
strictly  preserved  his  fidelity  with  the  BritLsh  government  was  the  Guick- 
war.  A  war  was  now  commenced  upon  a  scide  before  which  the  dimen- 
«ons  of  a  European  campaign  shrink  in  comparison.  The  punishment  of 
a  petty  band  of  freebooters  had  convulsed  the  continent,  and  every  native 
power  was  upon  the  watch  to  profit  by  any  miscarriage  or  misfortune  of  the 
British  army,  which  had  moreover  to  protect  a  frontier  of  not  less  than 
2y50O  miles  in  extent.  That  the  fortitude  both  of  the  troops  and  thefr 
Boble  commander  might  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test,  the  army  was 
visited  at  this  momentous  juncture  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  denominated 
fMera  morbus^  but  resembling  that  malady  only  in  some  of  its  principal 
fessares.  It  had  been  first  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
of  1817,  at  Jessore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  along  whose  banks  and 
those  of  its  tributary  streams  it  spread  its  fatfd  course,  comprehending  the 
dty  of  Calcutta  in  its  ravages.  For  about  ten  days  the  camp  was  con- 
farted  into  an  hospital ;  the  deaths  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  number 
collected.  Europeans  were  attacked  less  frequently,  but  more  dangerously. 
Am*  natives.  As  the  army  advanced,  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  purer  air, 
each  day's  route  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dying.  Those  who  fell  down 
on  the  road  could  not  be  removed,  through  the  impossibility  of  finding  ade- 
quate means  of  transport.  The  malady  had  happily  expended  its  virulence, 
when  the  movement  of  the  Pindarries  towards  Gwalior,  at  the  end  of  the 
JBonthy  threatened  to  demand  the  active  exertions  of  the  marquis  and  his 
(hrision  in  the  field.  The  fate  of  Bajeerow  wais  soon  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  march  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  army,  in  less  than  a  f<Htnight, 
drove  that  chief  from  Poonah,  phioed  the  British  standard  upon  the  peish- 
wa s  palace,  and  brought  the  resources  of  a  populous  city  into  action  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  campaign  against  him. 

Hie  defection  of  the  Bhoosla  did  not  remain  long  unpumshed.     Troops 
poured  into  Nagpore  from  all  quarters ;  and  although  no  country  could  be 
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better  adapted  to  descdtory  warfiure  than  the  territory  of  thb  duef»  tlw 
whole  being  a  contiiiued  tract  of  mountains,  ravines,  and  jangles^  the  mifi- 
tary  operations  against  the  Bhoosla  state  were  brongfat  to  a  oonclnauMr  la 
less  than  a  month  from  the  Rajah's  defection.  After  some  hesitatioB  be- 
tween the  two  expedients  of  deposing  Appa  Saheb,  or  of  condndbig  a 
treaty  with  him»  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  yielding  a  net  r»- 
P[C.y^^  of  2,247,200  nq>ees,  the  latter  policy  was  adoptecL 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  lord  Uastiiiga' 
plaa  to  eondnde  with  the  Holkar  dnrbar  a  treaty  of  concert,  sinular  to 
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l*"  that  effiBCted  with  Sindia.     A  letter  had  acoordimrly  been  sent  to  the 


gency»  explaining  the  terms  of  the  connexion  which  it  was  the  gorenat 
general's  desire  to  form  with  that  state.  For  a  long  time  no  notice  waa 
taken  of  this  commnnication^  till  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  NoTomber,  an 
overture  was  made  by  Toolsee  Bae,  the  regent,  wiio  offered  to  place  luni* 
sdf  and  the  yonng  Mnlhar  Row  under  British  protection.  Before  any 
effectual  steps  could  he  taken  to  profit  by  tide  overture,  wfaidi  waa  eitiior 
a  feint,  or  made  without  the  concurrence  of  her  military  chie&,  the  newa 
of  the  Peishwa's  defection  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  stirred  op  into 
fresh  commotian  the  elements  of  political  intrigue,  which  flourianed  In 
great  perfection  at  this  unprincipled  court,  and  at  length  the  war  faclMm 
determined  upon  engaging  the  British  troops,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  in  prosecution  of  the  measures  against  the  Pindar* 
lies. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  divinon  was  pursuing  the  flying  cbieftauiy 
Cheettoo,  finding  that  the  latter  was  in  communicatioD  with  the  Hoikar 
camp,  and  learning  what  was. passing  at  the  court  of  Indore,  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop's  division  at  Onjein,  and  the  two  divisions  advanced  to* 
wards  the  Mahratta  camp  on  the  lith  December,  with  the  ostensible  view 
of  giving  effect  to  the  negotiations  tlien  pending  between  the  dnibar  and 
the  Briush  Government.  While  the  two  armies  lay  within  fourteen  miles 
of  each  other,  the  regent,  Toodsee  Bae,  was  carried  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sepra  and  put  to  death,  to  prevent  any  intrigues  against  the  despeiuaa 
course  about  to  be  pursued. 

A  few  days  after  (21st  December)  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Meheidpore,  which  was  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  the  Mrhratta 
war.  The  enemy  waa  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepra  in  two  linear 
of  which  the  infimtry  and  heavy  batteries  formed  the  fint,  and  the  cavaliy, 
in  maaaes,  the  second.  An  advance  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  light 
infrntry,  cleared  the  plain,  by  forcing  the  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy 
acroaa  the  river  to  their  main  body.  The  passage  of  the  Seepra  waa  effiaet- 
ed  without  any  opposition  besides  a  poweiiid  cannonade,  by  the  light  b»- 
gade,  the  cavidry  and  horse  artillery  following.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
tike  those  of  most  others  in  Malwa,  are  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high*  As 
soon  as  the  first  brigade  had  crossed.  Sir  Thomas  Hisk^  gave  orden  lor 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  along  their  whole  front.  When  d^  enemy  were 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards,  a  smooth  glacb  separating  the  two  ar^ 
mies.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  division  commenced  the  attack  on  their  left, 
whidi  was  latterly  brought  forward  to  enfilade  this  expected  operatioa. 
This  desperate  service  was  resolutely  performed;  the  enemy's  infontry 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  their  batteries  were  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  face  of  a  destructive  fire  of  grape.  A  aimultaae- 
ons  charge  against  the  enemy's  right  was  made  by  the  British  and  Mysore 
cavahry,  whose  rapid  movements  brought  them  into  the  rear  of  the  oppoaed 
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littaieB.  Both  flankn  being  twned,  the  enemy  4M  (though  the  Gokii*- 
dgnse,  or  natire  gnnners,  served  th^r  guns  to  the  last),  followed  by  the 
Brhidi  caTalry  and  the  second  brigade,  which  acted  as  a  reserve.  As  Sir 
TtHMnas  Hialop  ascended  the  high  ground,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position, 
he  observed  their  camp  still  standing  in  the  hoUow.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
wm  ordered  to  move  upon  it,  and  the  cavalry  getting  sight  of  it^  abandoned 
tbe  pursiut  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Mysore  horse,  and  upon  reaching  the 
csmp  found  it  deserted.  A  fire  being  unexpectedly  opened  upon  them  by 
the  enemy,  who  made  a  stand  in  a  position  defended  by  ravines^  the  cavalry 
vuted  Sir  John's  arrival,  whose  advance,  and  the  measures  ;taken  by  Sir 
Tlomas  Hislop,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  river  by  which  their  left  fiank 
kad  been  covered.  It  appears  that  this  premeditated  stand  had  been  made 
with  a  view  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  whose  pursuit  was  now 
aetirely  recommenced.  The  loss  (tf  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  3,000 
mau  Young  Holkar,  who  was  iii  the  action,  fled  with  the  principal  bodies 
ef  hone  (which  suffered  little,  having  kept  aloof),  to  Alloat.  Sixty-three 
guis,  with  many  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy ; 
udjnjmmense  booty,  laden  on  elephants,  camels,  and  huckeries^  fell  into 
"poese^on  of  the  Mysore  horse.  The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
t778. 

The  power  of  Holkar  was  so  completely  broken  by  this  defeat,  that 
fus  retreat  cut  off  by  the  British  divisions  on  every  side,  and  no 
of  resistance  or  evasion  left  him,  he  determined  to  accept  the  best 
tenns  he  could.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  and  executed  on  the  6th 
Jmaarjf  1818,  and  its  inmiediate  effect  was  visible  in  the  altoed  conduct 
of  Sndea's  durbar,  which  th^iceforward  perfectly  acquiesced  in  every  ar« 
tsB^meot  suggested  by  the  governor-general. 

Little  now  remained  to  be  done  but  the  reduction  of  the  peiahwa,  who» 
thei^  a  fugitive,  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  commanded  by 
leveral  mutinous  sirdars.  Whilst  this  chief  was  chased  by  several  British 
divisiona  and  detachments,  marquis  Hastings  determined  to  expel  Bajeerow 
from  the  Deccan,  to  exclude  his  family  from  influence  or  dominion,  and  to 
annifailate  the  peishwa's  name  and  authority  for  ever.  This  strong  measure 
he  considered  to  be  warranted  by  the  uniform  conduct  of  .this  insidious  ally 
for  years  past,  and  the  impossibOity  of  binding  him,  by  any  ties  whatever, 
to  just  and  honourable  engagements.  His  station,  as  head  of  the  Mabratta 
empire,  was,  besides,  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the  British  relations  with  the 
other  cbiefe  of  that  race.  Accordingly,  upon  the  capture  of  Sattara,  Mr 
Elphinstone  announced  (llth  February,  1818),  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
ftbhratta  nation,  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  restore  the 
Stttara  family  to  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  to  punish  the  long- 
continued  treachery  of  Bajeerow,  by  depriving  him  effectually  of  all  public 
amhority,  and  placing  his  territories  under  the  Company's  control. 

Before  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  chieftain  was  decided  in  the  field,  the 
measure  just  mentioned  acquired  fresh  recommendation  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Bhoosla.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  after  the  events  which  had 
so  recently  demonstrated  his  impotence,  and  after  sacrificing  his  army  and 
poUtical  independence,  Appa  Saheb  should  again  enter  into  plots  against 
the  power  which  had  restored  him.  Masking  his  designs  with  the  most 
dinnterested  behaviour,  and  proffers  of  more  than  was  demanded  from 
bhn,  he  secretly  made  preparations  for  joining  the  cause  of  Bajeerow,  and 
•elicited  succour  from  that  chief,  who  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Nag- 
poie.     The  route  of  the  peishwa's  force  at  the  batde  of  Ashte,  where  his 
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sirdar,  Bapoo  Gokla,  fell,  and  the  prompt  measures  of  tbe  BritiBh  R 
dent,  destroyed  whatever  vain  hopes  might  hare  been  cherished  by  Appa 
Saheb. 

The  Bfilish  forces  drawing  round  the  peishwa  a  net,  from  whidi  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  he  commenced  a  base  species  of  ne- 
gotiation, which  was  terminated  by  the  surrender  of  Bajeerow  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  on  the  3d  June,  1818 ;  and  a  residence  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
posed prince  at  Bithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  near  Cawnpore,  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £100,000 

The  military  results  of  the  whole  Mahratta  campaign  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Between  November,  1817,  and  June,  1818,  28  actioiis 
were  fought  in  the  field,  and  120  forts,  many  scarcely  accessible,  some 
deemed  impregnable,  fell  by  surrender,  siege,  or  storm.  The  distance  be* 
tween  the  most  northern  and  the  most  southern  of  these  forts,  ts  not  less 
than  700  miles.  The  forces  on  each  side  cannot  well  be  compared,  for 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  hostile  powers. 
Colonel  Blacker  has  estimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  armies  at 
217,000.  The  British  force  in  the  field,  including  the  auxiliary  and  irre- 
gular troops,  amounted  to  116,000,  of  which  only  13,000  were  Europeans. 

The  war  being  thus  successfully  terminated,  Lord  Hastings  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged  to 
the  British  government :  and  here  we  may  close  the  sketch  of  that  extm- 
ordinary  series  of  events,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  the 
sovereignty  and  the  destinies  of  India.*  After  centuries  of  war  and  anar- 
chy, *^  a  handful  of  distant  islanders"  has  restored,  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  efiusion  of  blood,  the  blessingB 
of  external  peace  and  internal  repose  to  Hindostan  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  the  conquerors  or  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
achieved,  so  mighty  and  rapid  a  change  in  the  condition  of  an  eighth  part 
of  the  human  race  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Compared  to  the  Mussul- 
man despotism,  or  to  the  conflicting  dominations  of  petty  princes,  the  Bri- 
tish ascendancy  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  committed  in  its  first 
steps  to  eminence,  is  one  of  moderation  and  beneficence  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  with  the  ccAitinuance  of  this  character  will  be  intimately  connected 
the  duration  of  it*  existence. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-MOUNTAINS-RIVERS, 

General  Remarks,']  Two  sides  of  the  irregular  four-sided  figure  which 
this  country  forms  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  other  two  are  bounded 
by  land*  The  bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern  shore,  is  not . 
so  broad  as  the  Arabian  sea,  which  laves  the  S.W.  side ;  but  the  countries 
on  the  latter  sea,  especially  towards  the  N.,  are  more  arid  and  sterile  than 
those  which  lie  along  the  former.  The  land-boundary  on  the  N.W.,  to- 
ward the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert ;  as  it  recedes  inland,  the  elevation  increases 
and  the  scenery  improves.  The  remaining,  or  N.E.  side  of  this  country, 
from  the  termination  of  the  low  and  swampy  grounds  near  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  is  formed  by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this  vast 
chain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources,  and  flow  to  opposite 
points  of  the  continent.    The  countries  on  the  Indus, — the  central  desert, 

*  An  acoount  of  the  Burmese  war  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Barniaa 
dnpin. 
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M  it '»  e8ned,--«nd  the  TBlky  of  the  Gaiign,-*<diiipri8e  the  wbole  of 
LidiB  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Indu,  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  features  of  this  con- 
tiaeotal  portion  of  India  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale ;  those  of  the 
aeatbera  or  peninsular  part  an  less  bold,  and  partake  more  <^  the  nature 
of  an  island.  From  the  month  of  the  G^ges  to  that  of  the  Kriahna,  in 
hL  about  16%  the  £.  coast  lies  nearly  m  a  straight  line  N.  £.  and  S.  W.» 
and  die  general  oatUne  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  great  oval  basin,  of. 
which  die  sonthem  portion  approaches  near  to  the  Arabian  sea,  but  is 
£rided  from  it  by  a  faigfa  land.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Krishnst  a  very 
irregaiar  mouitain-baniar,  called  the  Eastern  Ghants,  extends  southward 
at  afarying  distance  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  for  the  most  part  sandy 
aad  bairen.  The  devated  country  within  this  monntainrbarrier  gets  the 
Dame  of  Salaghaut,  or  the  country  <  aboTO  the  gates/  in  opposition  to  the 
Pmfeenghata^  or  country  *  below  the  gates.'  The  name  of  Balaghant  is 
gifen  to  the  whole  npland  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 
From  Cmp%  Comorin  another  mouutain«barriermns  parallel  to  the  western 
diore  for  an  extent  of  about  900  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  the  coast,  loftier, 
and  less  interrupted  than  the  other,  and  ii  called  the  Western  Ghauts. 
The  termiaadon  towards  the  N.  is  near  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  here, 
for  a  short  distanoei  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W.» 
vhere  the  Talley  of  the  Nerbuddah  is  formed.  Under  the  ISth  parallel, 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a  cross  ridge,  and  the 
eoontry  does  not  immediately  slope  down  to  the  N.  and  &  of  this  trans* 
rene  ndge,  but  forms  a  table«land  of  considerable  extent.  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Camlmy,  the  peninsula  of  Gruserat,  beautifrdly  diyersified  with  hill  and 
dale,  extends  towards  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  To  the  N.  of  the  latter  gulf, 
md  extending  nordi  wards  to  the  great  central  desert,  there  is  a  Tory  dreary 
narih  called  the  Runuj  measuring  about  250  by  70  miles.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  great  physical  features  of  India ;  and 
we  shall  begin  with  the  mountains. 

The  Himaiaya  Mountains^  Of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  this  country, 
the  Himalaya  is  pre-eminently  the  chief.  This  chain  separatee  it,  on  the  N., 
dmmghont  its  whole  extent,  frtun  Chinese  Tartary.  Commencing  at  the 
ttowy  chain  of  the  Langtang,  which  runs  off  frt>m  the  audn  range  in  97"  25^ 
£.long.  and  28''  N.  lat.,  it  runs  W.N.W.  till  it  meets  the  Cashmerian  range,  in 
N.  lat.  d4%  and  E.  kmg.  76%  Thence  it  turns  north,  to  36*"  N.  kt.,  whence 
laki^  a  western  direction  it  runs  to  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Canbul,  in  35"  N. 
kk.,  and  67*  £.  long.,  in^iere  it  joins  the  Ganrian  mountains,  or  Paropamisan 
laoge,  N.W.  of  Banmeean.  Betvreen  these  extrease  points,  comprehend- 
iag  30*  of  long,  and  8*  of  kt.,  this  immense  range  cannot  be  less  than  "      ^^ 

200O  Englidi  miles  in  extent.  It  is  the  celebrated  Mens  Imaus  of  the  '  k\\^^.  '  ^ 
aocients,--4h«t  appellation  being  the  Sanscrit  nonnAtma  M^ge^t^^s^J  9QSaU^^  ^^  ^t  . 
made  Greek.   From  the  Sanscrit  ftttno,  arise  the  Tsrious  appellations  given   ^^  k 

to  dus  chain, of  Himadrety  HimaehuUy  STiMaliehuU,  Himaval,  Himavaiee.  /l..^  /^ 
ffmaUeh,  and  Himalaya^  which  M  is  die  general  name,  signifying  'the  ' 
abode  of  snow.'  To  the  W.  «f  Cashmere,  the  F^rsiaa  appellatiTe,  IKn- 
da^Khoo9h^  or  <the  Indian  mountain,'  is  substituted  for  that  of  Himakya. 
The  appearance  of  this  chain,  as  far  as  it  boodera  Hindoetan,  especially 
between  the  sonices  of  the  Grogra  and  Gunduck,  or  from  long.  81**  to  83% 
w  so  imposingly  grand  as  to  induce  the  belief  of  ocular  deception  in  those 
who  have  witnessed  \Hm  glories.  Hardwicke,  Elphinstone,  Jftaper,  Webb, 
Ffsser,  Hodgson  and  odiers»  who  have  risited  or  explored  this  mighty  ^ 
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range,  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lost  in  astonishmient,  when  it  was  fink 
disclosed  to  their  view.  The  stupendous  elevation  of  these  heights,— the 
majrnificence  and  variety  of  their  lofty  summita,— their  sharp  and  pointed 
p^ks  soaring  subUme  from  broad  but  lofty  bases,— the  dazzling  bnghtnesB 
of  their  snowy  manUe,  when  iUumined  by  the  rays  of  an  almost  tropical 
sun,— and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  repose  which  reigns  amidst  tbm 
eternal  solitudes,  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  which 
no  language  can  express.  The  unparalleled  scene  is  best  observed  in  tlio 
clear  soft  light  which  prevails  between  dawn  and  sun-rise,  misty  exhaU- 
tions  hiding  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  sun  gilds  the  pinnacka 
of  the  snowy  mountains,  long  before  it  is  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain ;  and  lights  them  up  again  at  the  close  of  the  day  while  darknesB 
pervades  all  the  lower  regions.  This  stupendous  barrier  of  mountmns,  did 
not  the  li^t  of  science  teach  us  otherwise,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  the  bound  of  our  earthly  abode,— the  steps,  as  bishop  Heber  beautifiiUy 
expresses  it,  of  God's  everlasting  temple. 

Though  Imaus  and  Emodus  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  ranges 
clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  yet  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  their 
real  height.  The  Hindoos  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  elevation ;  and 
as  to  the  modems,  though  the  combined  testimony  of  several  travellers,  as 
Andrada,  Grueber,  Dorville,  Bemier,  Freyre,  Desideri,  and  Cassiano,  had 
established  the  fact  of  their  great  elevation,— though  Rennel  had  stated 
that  they  rose  considerably  above  the  horizon,  when  viewed  from  the 
plains,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles, — ^though  the  illustrious  Jones  bad 
declared  that  the  mountain  Chumulari  was  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance 
of  244  miles,— and  finally,  tliough  Bogle  and  Turner,  in  crossing  the 
Himalaya  from  Bengal  to  Lassa  and  Tishooloomboo,  had  borne  witness 
to  the  fact,  by  their  own  experience, — ^yet  all  these  testimonies  passed 
unheeded.  Philosophers  and  their  followers,  reposing  in  perfect  secu- 
rity on  the  theories  of  Bouguer,  Kirwan,  and  Leslie — which,  boilt  on 
a  few  partial  facts,  pretended  to  fix  with  mathematical,  and  therefore, 
as  they  inferred,  infallible  accuracy,  limits  of  congelation  for  every  lati- 
tude of  the  globe — ^believed  that  no  mountains  could  equal,  much  leaa 
excel,  the  Andes;  and  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  was  unceasingly  pro- 
claimed as  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  old  continent,  though  inferior  to 
Chimborazo  by  nearly  6000  feet.  The  height  of  the  Himalaya  had  not 
indeed  been  hitherto  ascertained  by  actual  measurement ;  and  therefore 
it  was  believed,  that  though  it  might  perhaps  equal  the  Alps,  it  most  pro- 
bably did  not  surpass  them.  Colonel  Crawford  sounded  the  first  alarm, 
by  the  actual  measurement  of  several  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Nepaul. 
The  second  and  third  alarms  were  given  by  Colebrook  and  Webb.  The 
matter  now  became  serious ;  the  theory  was  in  danger,  and  it  was  felt 
a  matter  of  incumbent  duty  to  defend  it  against  such  audacious  statements. 
The  task  was  therefore  undertaken  by  one  theorist  in  the  Qaarterly  re- 
view, whilst  Leslie  boldly  declared  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  measurements 
of  colonel  Webb,  and  affirmed  that  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  might  per* 
haps  rise  to  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  but  could  not  exceed  it.  The 
chief  objections  were  foonded  on  the  want  of  barometrical  measurements, 
— the  too  great  distances  of  the  measuring  stations, — the  uncertainty  of 
terrestrial  refraction, — and  above  all,  the  inconsistency  of  such  altitudes 
with  the  received  doctrine  of  isothermal  lines,  and  the  believed  limits  of 
inferior  congelation,  which  latter  were  stated  as  curves  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  height  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  all  over  the  globe.  All  these 
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objecdoDS  w^re  anawered  and  confuted  by  Webb ;  who,  in  order  to  evince 
the  troth  of  his  measurements,  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the  Nitee 
pan,  hj  a  series  of  observations  made  with  four  different  barometers  on 
the  21st  of  Augnsty  1818,  to  be  16,814  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  a  vestige  of  snow  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  pass,  nor  on  a  shoal-' 
der  of  the  mountain  300  feet  higher.     By  this  stubborn  experimental  fact, 
the  limit  of  inferior  congelation  in  3P  N.  lat.  was  demonstrated  to  be 
more  than  17,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  6000  feet  higher  than 
that  stated  in  Leslie's  tables,  and  1453  feet  higher  than  the  limit  on  the 
tide  of  Chimborazo.     The  same  scientific  observer,  who  spent  several 
jtan  in   diligently  exploring  the  recesses  and  elevations  of  this  ele- 
TBted  region,  afteiwards  published  a  memoir  on  the  province  of  Kema- 
ooD,  wherein  the  elevations  of  260  places  were  fixed,  both  barometrically 
aod  geometrically,  where  both  could  be  done ;   and  by  the  latter  mode, 
where  from  the  extreme  height — as  in  the  case  of  the  peaks — ^the  former 
eotild  not  be  attempted.     Every  precaution  was  adopted  by  Mr  Webb  to 
preTent  mistake,  and  preclude  error,  that  science  could  suggest.     Experi- 
ments on  terrestrial  refraction,  from  1-lOth  to  l-20th  were  made,  to  de- 
termine  what  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  intercepted  arch,  and  1-1 8th 
was  found  as  the  mean  under  which  the  extreme  differences  were  least. 
Subsequently  to  this  survey  of  the  province  of  Kemaoon  by  Webb,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  another  survey  of  the  province  of  Gnr- 
whal,  or  Sirinagur,  was  made  by  Messrs  Hodgson  and  Herbert,  under 
the  same  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  altitudes  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  in  that  district,  in  the  same  way  as  Webb  had  done  in 
those  of  Kenoaoon.     This  survey  was  not  finished  till  1821.     It  presents 
a  list  of  202  elevations,  amongst  which  are  50  peaks.    Successive  surveys 
have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerard,  by  order  of  the  Company,  from  1818 
to  1823  inclusive,  in  the  province  of  Khoonawoor,  bordering  on  Ladauk ; 
ud  these  have  appeared  successively  in  the  Asiatic  Magazine,  in  the  Lon- 
don Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  Brewster's  Philosophical  Journal.     All  the 
derations  that  could  be  taken  barometrically  were  so ;  but  every  person 
blows  that  those  of  the  lofty  peaks  cannot  be  ascertained  in  that  way, 
and  can  only  be  measured  geometrically  from  elevated  stations,  whose 
altitades  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  barometer.    By  these  different 
sorreys  of  Webb,  Hodgson,  Herbert,  and  Gerard,  all  the  peaks  of  that 
portion  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  from  78''  34'  4"  £.  long,  and  3P  53' 
K.  lat  to  81*"  2'  E.  long.,  and  29''  49^  43"  N.  lat.,  have  been  determined 
with  the  utmost  possible  exactness.     From  these  memoirs,  and  the  ele- 
ctions taken  by  Crawford  on  the  Nepaul  frontier,  and  four  others  in  the 
Canity  of  the  Dhawalaghir  in  1814,  taken  by  Captain  Blake,  we  subjoin 
^  following  table,  with  the  authorities  for  each  :'— 


TABLE-Na  I. 


I  Snowy  range  on  tii« 

tabl«  laod  of  the 

uidiia 
IDhawi^Uri,    or 

*  Or«at        white 

moontain,* 

4Sweti^fhar     EL  of 
l»Mvalafffair     36 
.  tiil«i 
5 
6 
7 
« 


AMafUiMi* 


Gerard 


Webb  &  Bleke 
Webb  &  Hodgson 


Stake 

Crawford 

Bo. 

Do. 

Blake 

Crawford 


BHght. 


£0.000 


98,104 
25,740 


S5,S61 
84A«4 
£4,800 
£4,744 
£4.106 
£4»418 


10 
11 
]£ 
IS 
U 
16 
10 
17 
IS 
19 
£0 

£1 


Do.  £3,446 

Hodgaon  &  Herbert  £3,581 

Do.  Do.      83,441 

Do.  Do.      £3,317 

Webb  £3,£es 

Crawford  83^ 

Webb  83,164 

Hodgson  &  Herbert  83,07k 

Do.  Do.     £3gOQ8 

Blake  £3,007 


Soorga      Rouinee, 

near  Gangoutree,  Hodgson  &  Herbert  88,908 
StFatrick.nearthe 

Rnowy  arch  of  the 

Ganges,  Do.  Do.     ££,708 
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tto, 

SS  Mouot  Motn,  do. 

S3 

M  Fk»ttrKbyal,ontte 

Sputee* 
85  Peak  at  8t  0«mv«, 
snow-bed  of  um 

98 
87 
88 
89 
80 

SI 

Si  BoodftM  Heenuu, 


Da 


JTMf. 

Do.     88,'»M 
W«bb  82|787 


33 

3% 
35 
30 
37 
3S 
30 
40 
41 
48 
48 
U 
45 
46 

«7  Pynttnld  Peak 
46 
49 

SO  Boonderpoodi,  or 
the     Hoakey*! 

61 
fi8 

as 

04 
00 

56 

57 


X9. 

59 
00 


HodgaoD  &  Herbert  SS^IOO 


Do.             Da  Se,OM 

Webb  8i,8S5 

Da  82,578 

Da  82,496 

Da  82.441 

Do.  88,410 

CrawiiDrd  88,419 

Hodiaea  &  Herbert  88|300 

Webb  92,345 

Do.  88,813 

Da  88,877 

Dd.  88^08 

D*!.  8S;008 

Hodgson  ft  Herbert  81,964 

Do.  Da      81,940 

Blue  81,995 

HodnoD  &  Herbert  81,^78 

Webb  21,618 

Hodgson  6c  Herbert  81 .618 

Webb  81,499 

Hodgson  ft  Herbert  81,418 

Do.  Da     81,389 

Do.  Da     9i;m 

Webb  81311 

H04bm»  &  Herbert  81,178 


Da  Da    81,155 

Webb  81.150 

Da  81,045 

Do.  90.992 

Da  90,983 

HodgMo  &  Herbert  90^16 

Webb  90.6B6 

Hodgson  &  Herbert  80,668 

J>a  da     80.668 


61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 

<n 


FeakM  of  the  Hin. 
dookbooah  abeve 
the  valley  of  Pe. 
ahawnr 

Sree  Kaata  Peak. 
FeakbebbMiaMyln 
on  the  SiiUcj, 


Do. 


Ifftrartliey 

Webb  SQ^Mff 

Hodgson  &  Herbert  8(V806 


Needle  Peak, 
JhalnPMk, 


09 

7i  TawtraPtak, 

78 

73 

7* 

75 

76 

77 

78 

7:* 

60 

61 

88 

88 

64 

85 

86 

87 

66 

69 

90 

91 

98 

83 

94 

06 

96 

97 


Gerard 
HedMeii  ft  H«««t 
Da  da 

Webb 
He4fJMm  <c  Hafbnct 

Webb 
Hodinoa  &  Herbert 

Crawford 
Hodgson  &  Herbert 
Webb 
Da 
Da 
Hod«son  &  Herbert 
Da  da 

Da  da 

Do.  da 

Webb 
Da 
HoMttftHvbert 

Da  dn. 

Da  4a 

Da  do. 


80.150 
80^l*i 

uCaao 

10,518 

19^4191 


i9,ias 

l«,10S 


IS^OM 

I8;.7« 

18g08l 


I7.9M 
t7.«» 
17^38 

n,i7* 


Hodgson  &  Heibert  17,( 

Do.  da     17,044 

Da  do.     17.017 

Do.  do.     Ifi^SBB 

Omwted       loCOQB 

Hodgson  and  Herbert  16.20S 

Webb  l&iJBll 

Da  15.TS 

Da  15;U0 


80,000 


TABLE,  Ka  IL 

TAMES  W  THK  GRKAT  HIMALAYA  CaOSSKD  BT  BUTUH  TRAVXLLKMi  AND  TKXim   HUGIRW 


1.  Fms  erossed  at  the  N.EL  frontier  of  Khoonavror,  near  the  stone  bridge,  by  Dr  Gerard, 
i^wardief    (B.)  ... 

M.B.  Gerard  attained  tliis  elevation  wltluNit  oreseiny  the  perpetnal  snoir.  TUb  is  on. 
doobtedly  the  highest  spot  on  this  globe  hitherto  attained  by  man.  It  in  higher  by  600 
feet  than  Hnmboldt  attained  on  the  side  of  Chimboraxo ;  and  the  German  sa? aos  were 
eompletBlf  baffled  In  their  atlenpls  to  scale  the  sammit  of  the  Elboora,  being  oompelied 
to  desist  at  the  eleratini  of  16)833  EngUsh  feet 

2.  Point  of  elevation  attained  by  captain  Gerard,  in  181^  on  the  mountain  nugeooia, 

Nako,  on  the  BntlcJ,  by  the  barometer. 
The  same  talran  grometrically,  in  1881, 
a  Pan  Into  Tibet.by  Lebon«,  croesed  br  Webb,  (G.) 

4.  Do.  of  Mannemng,  erossed  by  Gerard,  in  1818  and  1881.  (B.) 

5.  Da  Keonbrung',  da  da  (B.) 
6L  Da  OongtOBg,  do.  do.  (B.) 
7.  Do.     ShirsBg,  from  SUplce  to  Oortepe,apwardsof 

N.Bw  Only  one  smaD  stripe  of  snow  on  it— Gerard. 

a  Do.     Oota  Dhoora,  a  da7*e  march  beyond  Bfllam.    Monson,  (B.) 

9.  Do.  attheiwadef  thelhannevio.    Hamilton, 
la  Do.  of  TukUaoote,  crossed  by  Webb  in  1616,  (G.) 
11.  Do.     Meyany  La,  from  Shipke  to  Oara,  (B.) 
18.  Da     Charany,  crossed  by  Gerard  in  1821.  (B.) 
la  Mitee  pasa,  ooesed  by  Webb  1618^  (&) 
14u  Pies  between  Shipke  and  Ladank.    Gerard,  (B.) 

y.B.  Gerard  vainly  attempted  to  cross  it  la  182a 
15i  KoDgma  pass,  between  Nun^ea  and  Shipka    Gerard.  (B.) 
161  Kimlia  pasa,  attempted  by  Gerard  in  18SI.  , 

17.  Nibraag  pass  (Soothem  Himalaya),  (B.)    Genurd* 
la  Onnassda  jda  (B.)       da 

lA  Yoso     da  da  (B.)       da 


19.UI 
19,44;^ 
18^671 
i8.6IS 
18,313 
18.29& 
16.300 


18,000 

n,so8 

17,700 
17,348 
16)314 

16,007 
17/WO 
1^088 
16,jO« 
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ifm),  (B.)  0«rard. 


JsgBSi 


15^566 
15,480 
1N447 

IS^MB 

14,89^ 
14,O0D 

ujsm 

18,300 
]9>8» 
18,738 


do.  (B.)       te. 

Rnpin  pssBt       «■■••■ 
&  Ubibbtuu  pan froa  tte  Jimiwi  lo  the  Qwagm, 

liBL  His  pan  WM  irMMd  by  Vranr  ia  1618,  and  by  HodHMQ  In  IBia 
m.  nmmim  famtmemoA  hf  Wtwmt,1tmitb»  Ptbmr  to  the  aaOtj,    Garard.    (B.) 
8L  Kdffim  da  do.  do.     Qorard.  (B.) 

u»  N.  rido  or  tko  8ooi^[iMnfli  valloy.    Oorard.    (B.) 
bodafthoQoBfn.    Hodgooo  and  Berbort 
KBl  nrtlMr  advaaoo  was  inpraotlarikta  te- now. 
fl  Xaanir  ?>■••&  ^^fSooogiuaiin,  .... 

ai  Faint  of  oaaenion  of  the  Oand<n  from  Ite  snow, 

n  flhoaUrar  to  8oonna»  •  •  . 

dOb  fton  Mariiv  to  Mranf , 

J^l.  of  TabloLmsohienredby  GenrdfromllaogaranfiniaBSL  "*  I  itood  on  the  crort  at  noon,** 
mf» ha,  *■  the  fhennoaieter  85  decrees ;  In  flnont  was  a  granitic  range  of  moot  deeohte  aspect  Nota 
Hadeof  vegetation  risible ;  the  snow  Uself  only  Andin^  a  retting  place  at  19,000  feet  Beyond  it,  through 
abnalc,  wore  seen  snowy  moontBlns,  pale  with  distance,  appearing  to  rise  oat  of  the  taUe^land  on  the 
basda  of  the  bidos ;  and  from  the  angles  of  altltode  whkh  1  obsenred,  their  pale  oatfine,  and  the 
taoad  amsla  of  the  snow,  they  cannot  be  less  elevated  than  20,000  feet  The  impression 
irtidi  thdr  ihint  dottd.llke  appearance  lesvee  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  who  vlewB  them  on 
Iht  vcrgn  of  the  horison,  language  fails  to  convey.  It  is  like  something  we  have  seen,  but  of 
which  Un  idien  tehdned  Is  vagne  and  ilUdeflned,  appearing,  throogh  the  dimness  of  distance  as 
stfeeli  mingling  with  the  ddes.  As  I  had  no  time  nor  place  for  fixing  tiielr  positioo,  I  adopted 
%mbeldt>  plan  of  vertical  lenses,  the  results  of  which  shoold  give  an  approximation  to  their 
hilgfat''  He  observed  it  also  ftvm  the  pass  of  Keobrong,  and  says,  that  it  was  so  completely  covered 
with  soow  that  not  a  rock  was  fistlngnlihable  even  by  a  tdcocope  of  large  magnifying  power.— 
JfflL  8.  wns  measnred  fi^m  dilEerent  stations  by  Webb,  and  his  measurements  have  been  eoallrmed  by 
of  Capt^bi  Blake  in  1814^  on  the  same  principle  and  at  similar  distances,  and  the  average  dif. 
is  not  100  £Bet— Nb.  &  is  given  at  85,090  by  Webb,  and  85^880  by  Hodgson  and  Herbert  The 
■en  between  the  two  mcasaremento  is  25,740  as  given  in  the  table.— ^To.  18.  seems  to  be  the  peak,  4 
nilea  to  the  N.  of  Kedamanth  temple,  and  whose  height  Is  given  by  Webb,  at  82,840  feet,  diflbrenee 
SB  feet  It  is  denominated  the  Soomeroo  Pttrbut  or  <  great  mountain  Meroo,'  an  appellation  common 
vHh  the  randoos  to  very  lofty  monntains.  Its  angle  of  altitude  above  that  temple,  is  20°  lA'  15*,  and  it  la 
dtvated  above  tt  11,002  feet,  the  temple  itself  being  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.— ^o.  80^  is  not  more  than 
5  nOsi  from  tiie  temple  of  Gangootree,  and  is  elevated  12,586  feet  above  It  Its  angle  of  altitude  from 
Gangoatree  most  be  enormous.— ^o«.  21, 82,  and  85,  are  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Oan. 
gfs,  tkuof^  not  more  than  from  6  to  Smiles  distant,  and  surround  the  snowy  vale  ftvm  wUdi  itemer- 
gm^-^9. 8i  is  given  at  88,488  feet  by  Gerard,  or  212  feet  less  than  the  table  from  Hodgson.  lUs  vatt 
Bosotaln  riaee  to  the  height  of  14,002  feet  above  the  Speetee  which  is  washed  by  its  base.  Sndi  an 
davation  from  the  immediate  bank  of  a  river  has  no  parallel  in  any  mountafai  of  the  globe,  so  &r  as 
kaown  to  na.— ^o«.  30,  38,  SO,  and  41  belong  to  the  Oangoatree  valley,  and  are  like  No.  8a  inTlstble 
hem  the  plaine  of  HIndostan.— ^0.  46.  Is  the  huge  Roldnng  peak,  which  at  the  distance  of  only  5  miles 
from  the  vill^ie  of  Ribe,  near  the  Bospa,  makes  an  angle  of  27  degnw  with  the  horison,  and  an  elevation 
«f  I3y412  feet  above  tiiat  place.— ^To.  47.  or  the  Pyramid  peak,  was  distant  only  14^800  feet  tnm  Hodg- 
SM  and  Kerberfto  station  near  the  great  snow.bed  of  the  Ganges,  and  had  an  angle  of  elevation  of  about 
as  degrees  and  8165  feet  of  height  above  their  station.  To  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  Imposing  appear, 
sacs  of  saeh  a  snowy  peak,  seen  at  so  short  a  distance  and  with  sodi  an  angle  of  elevation,  it  must  be 
iwwked  that.  If  even  when  viewed  from  the  plains  of  Hiodoetan  at  angles  of  elevation  of  one  and  one 
■ad  a  hdf  degrees,  the  Hhnalayan  peaks  towering  over  many  intermedUitorsngee  of  mountains,  hisphne 
lbs  niad  with  Ideas  of  their  grandeur,  even  at  so  great  a  ^stance,  how  mneh  more  subUme  must  they 
sfpter,  when  their  whole  bulk  cased  to  snow  from  the  bMe  to  the  snmmit  at  onoeflOa  the  ey^  Itlhllsto 
ttw  lotof  fiew,  to  eq|oy  the  pleasure  of  oontemplattog  so  roagnUcent  an  oljeet  as  a  snow^dad  peak  ris- 
fa^to  the  helghtafmorethanamlleandahalf  at  the  short  horiiontol  distance  of  only  SfmilesL— No. 
«L  k  thr/dgh  conical  peak  at  the  sooree  of  the  Baspa.— JTe.  sa  Is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Jumootree 
amge  at  the  aouree  of  the  Birhal  Ganga,  the  mafai  branch  of  the  Jumna.— iVoi.  97,58, 50,  belong  to  the 
IsrgB  three-peaked  mountain  between  the  sources  of  the  Tonse  and  Rupin.— ^To.  oa  Is  the  elevation  of 
the  Hindookhooeh  peaks  taken  by  Macartney,  above  the  valley  of  Peshawur.  But  that  valley  itself 
esBoot  be  less  than  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  abeolato  height  of  these 
ffsaks  must  ba  88,000  ftet—^Sk  fl8L  This  peak  was  supposed  by  Tnmt  to  be  the  highest  in  the  valley 
sf  Ihs  Baghlrathee,  and  to  be  ftr  higher  than  Boonderpooch,  which  was  snpposed  by  Barrow  In  his  re- 
visw  of  Fraser,  to  be  25,000  feet  high,  as  had  been  previously  determined,  but  erroneously,  by  Webb, 
who  had  friaced  it  88  mtontea  too  Ihr  N.  ftt>m  his  pofait  of  observation.  The  ascertained  height  faft  the 
tsble^  haa  proved  that  Fhner  and  Barrow  were  both  wrong.— No.  83.  makes  an  angle  of  28  degreea 
4tove  the  point  of  Shipke.  Bast  of  Purichyal,  the  banks  of  the  8oth|)  aro  bristled  on  both  sides,  with 
a  sascMMionorahaip  snowy  pinnactos  mors  than  20,000  feet  high.  Bespeeting  the  amount  of  terrestrial 
nfrabtfen  wqnirad  to  the  totercepted  spaee  between  the  point  of  observation  and  the  visibia  ol||eel, 
TliitMiii  atatn  the  amoont  of  it  In  tim  plains  to  be  one  ilth  of  the  interoepted  space,  and  In  stations 
wytogimn  7^008  to  14^000  Ibet  one  I8lh  or  aaeily  one  17th  of  the  Intorwptodtpnee.   Iheamoantof 
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Nfraetton^araet,  daeraMM  ftmn  om  11th  In  the  plalM  to  om  SI  te  tha  MMBlilBi,  anita  m  cawlp 
the  refnolloo  In  Tienrinf  a  soowy  peak  firom  an  elevation  of  7000  feot  ao  great  as  one  IMhof  the  m«, 
while  the  diatanee  also  la  nerer  60. 

ThetableofthepaaaeeNo.lI.,drtannlnedfanioetcaaeil>ytheUtenictar,aarreetogiTa»iMiiiiiwiii 
Idea  of  tlieeleTatioii  of  the  ridfea  tlieaMelTea,aB  in  contlnnone  lanfea  theae  are  alwayalhalow  lal  ptm 
of  the /HgtMN  or  ridge.  It  ia  theae  and  not  fee  peaka  whid>  give  aoaae  idea  of  the  mean  riafatian  ef  flia 
range  which  ia  ifeaelf  tlie  baae  of  the  peaka,  wliich  riae  much  higher  in  aome  rangea  aiiove  their  i 
diate  baae  than  In  othera.  It  ia  from  comparing  the  eleraHon  of  the  paaeee  with  the 
ean  form  aome  idea  of  fte  proportionate  elevation  of  both,  ■  the  latter  being  the  cnhwinalli^  ; 
the  former  the  mtailma  pointa  of  the  creat.  In  the  Alpa  and  tte  Cancaaua  the  reiatkwi  af  the  i 
of  creat  ia  to  tlm  eolminating  pointa  as  1  to  8,  or  the  latter  are  doaUe  tlie  elevation  of  thafc 
la  the  Himalaya,  ao  ftr  aa  obaerved,  the  creat  ia  to  the  peaka  aa  1.  to  1 8L  FIromthe  table  afowaataaa 
paaaea  it  appeara  that  ttw  mean  hei|^t  of  the  chain  ia  upwarda  of  17,000  Utt,  and  not,  aa  Htfaboiit 
imaginea,  only  eqnal  to  the  cnlndnating  pointa  of  tiie  Alpe :  for  tlieir  higheat  cnlmtnaUng  point, 
Blanr,  ia  not  10,000  feet,  and  all  the  rest  are  beiow  15^000  feet,  except  Moont  Roea.  All  the 
below  16^500  feet  do  not  belong  to  the  main  creat,  bat  to  the  lateral  ridgea  or  riba  prvjjecting  firam  the 
apine,  and  to  the  aouthorn  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  which  ia  the  loweat  part  of  tlM  wh«)le  mi^pa.  Ham. 
boldt  asalgna  near.  12,000  feet  aa  the  mean  elevation  of  the  creat  of  the  Andea.  Bnt  thia  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  Andea  of  Quito  ;  bnt  the  mean  elevation  of  the  panea  of  the  Andea  of  Tttlcara  ia  bwm 
15,030  to  15)195  feet,  and  even  thia  ia  atiU  more  than  SOOO  feet  lower  than  the  mean  height  of  tto 
Himalayan  range.  It  moat  be  admitted,  liowever,  that  where  monntaina  form  gronpe  or  doaten^aai 
not  a  contlnuoiu  line,  it  b  impoaaible  to  determine  the  mean  height  from  paaaea 

Jfo.  10  la  the  moat  eaatem  pam  meaanred  by  'Webb.  Takkiacote  ia  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  range 
in  Chineaian  Tartary.  Bat  beyond  Takkiacote  another  range  moat  be  croaaed  before  we  can  arrive 
at  the  valley  of  the  Manaaroar  lake,  and  at  the  atatian  of  Onrdon  or  Gharewdhoon,  the  abode  of  a 
Chincee  deputy.— ^To.  S  Ilea  to  the  W.  of  thia,  and  ia  the  higheat  pan  croaaed  hitherto  next  to  that 
attolned  by  Dr  Gerard.— ^0.  8  waa  not  croaaed  till  18S7.  It  Uea  E.  of  the  Nitee  paaa,  and  a  day^i 
Jonmey  N.  of  Milam  village  in  the  pargnnnah  of  Jawahlr,  the  meet  northern  atotion  of  the  Jowahh 
Bhotiyaa.  Aa  Herbert  waa  unable  from  Indiapoaition  to  acale  thia  paaa,  hia  aaalataat,  captato  Menaan, 
advanced  to  It,  and  found  it  to  be  loftier  than  thoae  of  Nitee  and  Takklaooto  croaaed  by  Wcbh  It 
ia  on  the  road  to  Gortope  or  Oertokh ;  and  between  It  and  thia  paaa  are  aeveral  ridgea  of  eqoai  elera> 
tlon.  The  whole  apace  b  deatitato  of  vegetation,  the  road  being  for  one  march  on  tUa  aide  of  the 
paaa  more  than  1000  feet  above  that  line  where  ahruba  of  any  kind  are  fonnd.  Thia  pam  la  practicable 
only  two  montlia  in  the  year.  During  the  reat  it  ia  blocked  up  by  the  anew.  Notwlthatandfaig  the 
difllcaltiea  of  the  jonmey,  howerer,  thia  ia  the  moat  frequented  paaa  throughout  the  whole  range  by 
tlM  Bhotlya  tradara.  It  ia  computed  that  abofe  7000  aheep,  the  only  beaata  of  harden  uaed  in  the 
Himalaya  country,  paaa  thia  mountain  annually,  importing  about  9  or  10,000  maunda  of  aalt  and  borax. 
Here  we  liave  another  proof  amongst  many  of  the  abanrdlty  of  determining  by  mere  latitude  the  iale> 
rior  line  of  perpetual  anow,  aa  at  thia  elevation  of  17,780  feet  the  paaa  ia  two  montha  free  from  aannr — 
No.  4  leada  ttom  the  valley  of  Soongnanm,  over  the  range  to  the  N.  W.  into  the  ^wetee  of  'f^^^'A^  md 
ia  tremendoaaly  difficult,  aa  Gerard  experienced  to  hia  cost  in  the  commenoement  of  September  ISBL 
The  pam  of  Neilung,  fh»m  the  aouroe  of  the  Bhaapa  to  the  Jhannevie,  waa  not  attempted  by  Gerard, 
aa  18  peraona  had  periahed  In  the  attempt  aoroe  time  prevloua.  Mr  G.  J.  Gerard  had  two  of  hia  aer- 
vanta  frosen  to  death  In  mid^lay  In  tlie  Shotul  paaa,  when  he  croaaed  it  in  September,  l9StL 
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Yet  lofty  as  the  Himalaya  is,  we  dare  not  absolutely  proDonnce  it  to  be  the 
highest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Himalaya,  or  the  Caillas  and  the  Mooz  Tagler,  are  Ml 
more  stupendous.'     It  is  said  that  gneiss  is  the  prevalent  rock  in  the 


*  Although  there  waa  little  mow  when  Mooreroft  cnwaed  the  Himalaya,  and  iieoe 
when  Webb  Tiaited  it,  the  Caillas  ridge  was  covered  with  it.  A  mve  of  atopoidoua 
mountains,  aaya  Moorcroft,  when  deaoending  the  Nitee  paaa,  to  Daha,  booiided  the 
plain  before  ua,  whoae  rugsed  sidea  and  sumiuta  were  apparently  Terv  thieUy  tnmni 
with  mow.    In  cnwdog  Out  gorges  of  the  CaiUas,  on  the  IMh  and  iGth  of  Jnly,  the 
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Himalaya.  This  is,  however,  as  yet,  but  mere  conjectare,  as  the  geological 
compositioa  of  that  range  has  been  bnt  very  partially  examined  by  mineral- 
ogists. If  it  be  affirmed,  from  the  want  of  granite,  that  the  Himalaya  is 
not  a  primitive  range,  but  one  of  secondary  formation,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Wemerian  school,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Andes.  Sand- 
stone has  been  found  at  16,700 ;  ammonites  at  16,500 ;  and  limestone 
at  upwards  of  20,000  feet  of  elevation. 

This  immense  mountainous  belt  is  composed  of  two  regions, — ^the 
snowy  and  the  woody ;  and  is  of  various  breadths.  That  of  the  woody 
region  is  60  miles  of  average  depth ;  the  snowy  is  from  70  to  80  miles 
broad,  and  is  seen  at  immense  distances ;  namely,  from  Patna,  Anopshere, 
the  plains  of  Panniput  and  Kamawl,  places  varying  from  180  to  226 
miles  distance.  From  P&tna  they  appear  as  a  continuous  line  of  snowy 
cliffs,  extending  through  two  points  of  the  compass ;  while  at  an  equal 
distance,  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  is  seen  as  a  single  point, 
the  rest  of  the  Cordilleras  being  invisible.  The  Himalayan  glens,  for  the 
most  part,  run  perpendicular  to  the  range,  or  from  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  and  S.W.  The  face  exposed  to  the  N.W.  is  invariably  rugged, 
and  the  opposite  one  facing  the  S.E.  is  shelving.  On  the  declivity  towards 
the  N.W.  the  trees  grow  at  elevations  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  those 
on  the  opposite  face.  The  general  height  of  the  forest  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  Himalaya  is  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  oaks  and 
pines  reach  that  altitude ;  birches  ascend  a  few  feet  higher ;  and  juniper  has 
been  seen  growing  at  13,300  feet  of  elevation.  The  extreme  height  of  culti- 
vation on  the  southern  slope  is  10,000  feet ;  the  highest  habitation  9,500. 
On  the  northern  slope  villages  are  found  at  13,000  feet ;  cultivation  at 
13,600  ;  fine  birch  trees  at  14,000 ;  and  frirze  at  17,000.  Further  E^ 
towards  lake  Manasarovara,  crops  and  bushes  thrive  at  still  greater  eleva- 
tions. Throughout  the  Himalaya  it  is  said  that  little  granite  has  yet  been 
detected ;  the  most  extensive  rock  being  gneiss ;  a  circumstance  which,  if 
true,  will  we  suppose,  lead  geologists  to  assert,  that  the  present  Himalayas^ 
vast  as  they  are,  are  bnt  secondary  to  some  more  mighty  formation  that 
once  existed,  or  may  still  exist.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  whole  course  of  this  chain ;  but  we  subjoin  in  a  note  an  ac- 
count of  some  volcanic  appearances,  extracted  from  a  letter  in  Dr  Brew- 
ster's '  Journal  of  Science,'  dated  Thoonke  Pumeah,  13th  June,  1825.*  . 
The  chief  mineral  productions  hitherto  found  in  this  chain  are :  sulphur,  j^  W\\ 
alum,  plumbago,  bitumen,  gypsum,  potstone,  borax,  rock-salt,  gokljdiisty  .^  |  ^ 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese. 

frost  at  night  was  intense ;  beds  of  frozen  snow  filled  the  niyineSy  while  splashes  of 
half-melted  snow  were  foand  in  various  places.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Mansarovara 
lake,  it  snowed  from  midnight  till  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  August, 
and  the  tents  were  covered  two  inches  deep  with  it.  Mr  Webb— who  viewed  the  table- 
land numing  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caillas,  frvm  the  northern  projection  of 
the  Nitee  pass— calculated  its  lowest  part,  or  the  bed  of  the  Sutlig,  to  be  14^984  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  only  1971  feet  lower  than  his  station,  from  which  the  river  was  15 
miles  in  direct  distance.  This  indicates  a  very  gradual  and  comparatively  small  de- 
seent,  and  also  the  superior  altitude  of  the  CaiUas  ridge,  which  appeared  stupendous 
though  elevated  from  so  lofty  a  base. 

*  'ine  moontain  in  which  these  volcanic  appearances  were  discovered  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Pumeah  district,  and  is  visible  occasionally  from  the  eastern  side  of  Uia 
Burhampooter,  S.  of  the  Garrow  hillsi  and  also  from  Bhougilpore.  "  Several  years 
ago,**  says  the  writer,  "  when  examining  this  peak  from  Deenhutta,  with  a  good  tela- 
scope,  1  observed  a  singular  looking  fissure  in  the  side  of  it  so  remarkable,  that  1  took 
a  sketch  of  it  at  the  time.  1  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  an  extinguished 
crater ;  and  if  the  smoke  actually  proceeds  from  a  volcano,  it  may  even  be  the  one  in 
action,  as  it  is  on  the  £.  side  of  the  peak,  and  the  peak  might  prevent  this  appearanca 
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The  GhauUr^  After  the  Himalaya,  there  are  hardly  *b^  other  m 
tiuns  in  India,  that  will  hear  being  mentioned,  as  forming  any  thii^  like 
characteristic  general  features  of  tbds  region.  The  chain  of  hills  commonly 
described  under  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts^  commences  in  the 
S.  about  N.  lat.  11*  20',  to  the  N.  of  the  Cavery,  and  extends  with  litds 
interruption  or  comparative  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Krishna,  in  N.  lat.  16%  separating  the  two  Camatics;  the  one  named 
the  Camatic  Bala^ant  (the  true  CarDatic) ;  the  other  the  Cunatic  Pay- 
eenghaut,  extending  along  the  coast  of  CoromandeU'  The  exact  height 
of  this  ridge  along  its  whole  course  has  not  been  ascertained*  which  is  ne- 
ther extraordinary ;  but  its  general  eleration  is  known  to  be  considerably 
less  than  tliat  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  About  the  latitude  of  li£adraa» 
which  is  the  highest  part,  it  is  estimated  at  3,000  feet;  and  the  table-land 
of  Bangalore,  towards  Ooscottah,  which  is  within  the  chain,  is  man  Una 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  rivers  that  have  their  aooioea 
in  the  upper  table-land  universally  decline  towards  the  £.,  it  proves  the 
superior  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
abrupt  in  their  ascent.  The  geology  of  these  mountains  is  very  impei^ 
fectly  known;  but  the  chief  rock  ii  said  to  be  a  granite,  consisting  of 
feldspar  and  quartz,  with  dark  green  mica,  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
other  two  ingredients.  The  rocks  appear  stratified ;  but  the  strata  are 
very  much  brc^cen  and  confused^— The  chain  of  the  Weficm  GhamU  is 
better  defined  than  the  other,  as  it  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Tuptee  or  Surat  river,  where,  however,  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  point  or 
promontory;  but  departing  from  its  meridional  coune,  it  besda  castwaid 
in  a  wavy  line  parallel  to  that  river,  and  is  afterwards  lost  among  the  hiDs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boochanpoor.  In  its  line  along  the  Tuptee,  this 
ridge  forms  several  ghauts  or  peases,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the 
low  land  of  CandeisL  In  their  whole  extent  the  Western  Ghmita  include 
13  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  in  the  ridge,  about 
16  miles  wide,  in  the  latitude  of  Paniany,  through  which  the  river  Faniaay 

lieing  8een  from  tlie  voathward.  In  the  early  part  of  Febroary.  1885,  early  ia  tba 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  X  observed  a  thick  cloud,  appftr«atlr 
■moke,  rising  perpendietilarly  from  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  which,  afta* 
asoending  to  a  conaiderable  height  in  a  dense  oolnmn,  took  an  eaaterly  dlnc^Mt  fnm 
the  upper  part  of  It,  as  if  it  had  been  carried  awav  by  the  wind,  detached  parts  of  It 
befaig  separated  like  amall  white  clouds.  The  column  of  smoke  continued  to  exhibit 
the  samA  aspect  as  when  it  was  fint  seen,  and  euctly  resembled  the  smoke  of  a  Oesve 
fire,  after  ascending  fiur  above  the  influence  of  the  propelling  power.  At  this  time  the 
atmosphere  was  beautifully  clear  for  many  successrve  days;  and  the  appearance  above 
described  continued  precisely  the  same,  only  at  times  the  column  of  smoke  pwiiwd  to 
be  larger  and  more  dense  than  at  others,  but  always  rising  straight  up^  as  if  rushing 
fivm  a  crater,  and  the  top  always  dispersing  in  the  air  on  reacliuig  a  certain  heicht. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  vast  column  of  smoke  rushing  violently  from  Uie  flue  of  »  strag 
furnace,,  black  at  the  bottom,  and  burning  clearer  as  it  ascends,  and  the  wlut  diaperasM 
the  top  of  the  shaft  when  it  rises  above  the  Influence  of  the  fire,  and  you  wlU  haTeltt 
appearance  in  a  few  words,  llie  peak  on  which  this  phenomenon  ia  aeen,  is  that  n- 
markable  rocky  one  due  N.  of  Rungapannee,  and  the  moat  elevated  of  the  whole  raafe 
from  thence.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  It  really  be  a  volcano,  the  enter  ia  aitajkiM 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hiahest  point,  beoiuae^  when  the  smoke  was  seen,  tha  peak  an 
our  side  was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  smoke  seemed  to  me  behind  it  It  is  nrobaMs 
that  some  lower  eminence,  concealed  from  us  by  the  highest  point,  may  be  the  asat  of 
it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  appearances  now  described  caa  ariaa  fr«m 
a  cloud,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  clouds  to  retain  ttie  very  same  form  *ffd  shape  for  m^*Otr 
together,  nor  to  appear  in  the  same  Identical  spot.  The  summits  of  all  the  •thflf  peaks 
remained  dear  and  bright  as  usual  during  the  whole  time  that  the  Tirmkii  wmahl 
served.**  "^  •'"••^ 

•  T^e  term  gAauZ  nropcrly  signifies  a  pass  through  a  range  of  high  hiU%  hat  tht 

hiud  hi  th   Sl"  f^TdL?^'***  **  ^*  monntamous  chains  that  Mipport  tte  oesmi  toU^ 
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flows  to  the  Western  ocean  from  the  province  of  Coimbatoor.  Their  dis* 
tanoe  from  the  sea-coast  is  seldom  more  than  70  miles,  commonly  about 
40 ;  and  they  are  frequently  visible  from  the  sea,  to  which,  between  Bar- 
eelore  and  Mirjaoa,  they  approach  within  six  miles.  The  Western  Ghaat 
moDDtains  are  in  general  from  2^000  to  3,000  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
Eastern  Ghants,  and  several  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  tKe  sea.  The  peak  of  monnt  Subramani,  on  the  frontiers  of  Coorg,  has 
been  estimated  at  5,611  feet. 

Ife^igherry  Mountains^     The  Nil-ghiri^  or  '  Blue  mountains/  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  British  public  before  the  year  1819,  when  some 
account  of  them  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Indian  journals.    These 
aMMmtains  are  situated  to  the  N. W.  of  Coimbatoor,  about  1 1  degrees  from 
the  ecfnator.     They  extend  nearly  40  miles  in  length  by  15  or  20  in 
biaadth,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
GhantB.     The  following  are  the  barometrical  heights  of  some  stations 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  Jackanairy  5,659  feet ;  JactaUy^  5,976  feet ; 
IHmhuUyy  6,041  feet ;  Oota  Kamundy  6,416  feet ;  and  Moorchoorti  JBef^ 
8,800  feet.    In  equality  and  salubrity  of  temperature,  this  region  surpasses 
any  otber  of  the  Lndian  continent.    The  average  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  about  30"  below  that  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel. 
Tlie  maximum  heat  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  during  14  months,  was  68^  Fah- 
renheit ;  and  the  average  for  the  year  56^* ;  whilst  the  extreme  variation 
was  only  12**.     During  the  prevalence  of  both  monsoons  very  boisterous 
and  unpleasant  weather  is  occasionally  experienced.     The  nights  are  uni- 
iormly  cold,  and  the  ground  often  appears  covered  with  hoar  frost.     The 
&tal  cholera  has  never  ascended  these  mountains.    One  remarkable  feature 
of  this  district  is  its  freedom  from  juogle  and  morasses.     The  general 
scenery  presents  very  little  of  that  bleak,  rugged,  and  barren  appearance 
which  is  common  to  most  other  mountainous  regions;  the  sides  of  the 
Bountains  are  occasionally  bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  fine 
grass,  a  rich  profusion  of  plants — ^many  of  them  famUiar  to  a  European 
eye— -and  a  short  brushwood;   numerous  streams  meander  throi^  the 
valleys,  and  the  gentle  declivities  are  adorned  with  patches  of  cultivation* 
Rivers.]  The  glory  of  Hindostan,  it  has  been  remarked,  consists  in  its 
noble  rivers ;  indeed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  name  of  the  Punjauh^ 
or  *  Land  of  streams,'  which  the  natives  s^ply  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
north,  is  descriptive  of  the  whole  country ;  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Persia,  the  neighbouring  kingdom  on  the  W«    The 
great  rivers  of  India  too,  have  this  peculiarity,  tiiat  the  greater  part  of  them 
lie  upon  levels,  or  flow  along  very  gentle  declivities,  and  possess  a  great 
depth  of  wato*,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  rendered  available  for  the 
porpoees  of  internal  communications,  and  instead  of  tearing  up  and  devas- 
tating the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  as  in  Africa,  they  nearly  over- 
ibw  it  with  a  fertilizing  influence* 

The  Indus,']  The  Indus,  the  first  river  beginning  from  the  W.,  was 
die  earliest  known  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
its  source  on  the  N.  or  Hbet  side  of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
31*  22^  N.  lat.,  and  80*'  55^  £.  long.,  nearly  23  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gortope, 
and  350  S.E.  of  Ladank  or  Leh,  whither  it  bends  its  course  under  the  Iibetian 
appeUations  of  the  Sing-Kee-^hoo^  and  Eckung-choo^  between  the  opposite 
langea  of  the  Cailas  and  the  Mooz-Tagler.  Eighteen  cesses,  or  36  Eng- 
lish road  miles  N.E.  of  Ladauk,  it  receives  a  large  stream  called  the  Shaw^ 
nok;  which  originates  in  the  Mooz-Tagler,  15  marches  N.  of  Ladauk, 
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and  18  S.  of  Yarirand  in  Kashgsr.  Beyond  this  janction  we  know  notfam^ 
of  the  course  of  the  Indus,  nor  at  what  point  it  changes  its  line  of  come 
from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  as  Izzet  Oollah's  latitudes  are  manifestly  erroneoasy 
as  in  the  ease  of  Ladank,  which  he  has  pUioed  3  degrees  too  for  N.  All 
we  know  is,  that  at  some  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Drans  it  changes  its  coorae 
to  the  S.W.,  piercing  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  in  its  progress,  and  re- 
ceiving the  Ahba  Seen  from  the  N.W.,  100  miles  to  the  N.  of  Attock 
in  direct  distance.  A  little  aboye  Attock  it  receives  the  lapid  river 
of  Caubul  coming  from  the  W.  Just  above  the  junction  of  the  Caubul, 
the  Indus  has  been  forded  during  the  dry  months,  but  that  is  looked  upon 
as  an  exploit  even  here,  and  there  is  no  other  point  between  the  gorge  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  Arabian  sea,  where  even  an  elephant  can  ctcmb 
the  Indus  without  swimming.  The  Caubul  is  a  large  river,  draining  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  for  nearly  400  miles  in  longitude,  and 
having  one  branch  that  extends  nearly  300  miles  beyond  the  mountains. 
It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  the  dry  weather.  The  ancients  appear  to 
have  regarded  it  as  the  true  Indus.  A  few  miles  below  Attock,  the  hiUa 
approach  close  to  the  Indus ;  and  the  stream,  confined  between  two  oppoa* 
ing  walls  of  rock,  rushes  through  a  channel  of  150  yards  in  breadth,  widi 
astonishing  velocity  and  tremendous  noise.  At  Neelaub,  15  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  in  breadth.  It  now 
winds  with  great  violence  through  the  hills  for  about  60  miles,  in  a  deqi 
channel  during  the  dry  season,  until  it  comes  to  the  remarkable  salt  nmgo 
of  mountains  which  extends  across  the  valley  of  the  Indus  N.W.  and  S£t^ 
for  about  200  miles,  in  the  average  lat.  of  SS^  At  Kan&bangh,  incorrect- 
ly written  CaHahaughy  it  b  380  yards  wide  and  very  tranquil,  but  very 
deep  and  swift.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  the  Indus  flows  across  plains,  over 
which  its  broad  and  expanded  stream  is  poured  in  many  channels,  which 
alternately  meet  and  separate.  At  Miittenda  Kote  it  receives  the  Punj' 
nudy  or  combined  stream  of  the  Acesiue*  or  Chunauhy  the  Hydaspes  or 
Ih^lum,  the  Hpdraoies  or  Rawee,  the  HyphasU  or  Beyak,  and  tl^  £(y- 
tudrus  or  SuUuj,  which,  though  a  large  body  of  water,  is  not  one4ialf 
the  volume  of  the  Indus.^  ^low  this  confluence,  the  Indus  runs  S.W. 
into  Sinde,  and  enteft  the  sea  70  English  miles  below  Tatta,  in  one  vast 
channel,  12  miles  broad,  and  so  deep  that  a  first  rate  man-of-war  nuy  sail 
to  Lahorybunder,  SO  miles  up.  The  Indus,  indeed,  forms  a  ddta  above 
Hydrabiid,  a  number  of  branches  parting  from  the  main  stream,  and  enter- 
ing the  sea  by  different  channels ;  yet  -these  are  comparatively  of  no  ac- 
count, being  mere  creeks.  In  the  annual  inundation,  the  Indus  expands 
to  a  breadth  of  15  miles  in  the  flat  country ;  from  Miittenda  Kote,  up  to 
Ouch,  wliiste  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  unite,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
the  interval  between  the  Indus  and  Pnnjnud  is  only  10  miles  acroaa,  and 
the  whole  space  is  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  resembling  t^  sea.  Hie  tides 
are  not  perceptible  higher  up  than  60  or  %S  miles ;  but  from  the  sea  to 
Lahore— a  diiftiUice  of  760  geographical  miles— the  Indus  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  Indus  is  called  in  Sanscrit,  ^e  Sindhi  or 
Sifulkusy  and  by  the  Persians,  the  Aub  ShuU,  From  Attock  to  Mooltan, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  Atlock  ;  and  furdicr  down  ^at  of  Shoor  :  but  it 
is  generally  known  to  Asiatics,  by  the  name  of  the  Sinde,^-^  name  not 
unknown  to  Pliny,  who  says,  '^  Inmis  incolis  Sindus  appellatus»"  Another 
name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known,  b  the  NUed>  or  NteUnthy  tint  is, 

'  Aa  the  ancimts  entered  India  by  the  ford  of  Attock,  and  travened  the  nlain  of  the 
Punjanb  towards  the  Ganges,  those  rirers  were  known  to  and  named  by  tnem. 
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the  '  Blae  riyer/  a  name  which  appears  to  have  heen  given  also  to  the  Can* 
bvl  river. 

The  Pwtfnud,'}  The  five  trihatary  rivers  which  unite  in  the  Puoj* 
imdy  and  give  name  to  the  Punjaub,  are  equal  to  the  largest  riven  in 
Evrope.  They  diecharge  the  ndn  which  fiiUs,  and  the  snow  which  melts 
upon  the  monntains,  from  the  pass,  by  which  the  Indus  enters  the  plains  to 
the  lake  of  Rawan's  Head,  on  the  confines  of  Tibet^  a  range  of  about  500 
milea.— The  first,  proceeding  from  the  Indua  eastward,  is  the  Ikylumy  Be* 
kmi,  or  Vidutia^  the  Hydaspes  of  the  Grreeks.  It  takea  its  rise  in  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  through  which  it  fiows,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  mites  with  the  Chunaub  or  Chenauby  the 
Acennes  of  the  GreekB.r-*The  Ckunaub^  the  largest  in  size  of  the  five» 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  summit  that  gives  rise  to  the  Ihtfluvu 
Although  the  Ihylnm  and.  this' riveif  flow  for  some  time  very  near  to  each 
otfaer^  and  consequently  meet  at  a  small  angle,  their  junction  is  attended  with 
great  noise  and  violence, — a  circumstance  noticed  by  the  historiads,  both 
of  Alexander  and  Hmoar.  The  banks  of  the  Chunaub  are  low  and  well 
wooded* — ^About  forty  miles  below  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  the  unit-* 
ed  current  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rauoee,  Rav^y  Iravali^  or  H^draoU9 
of  the  Greeks.  Thid  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  rivers,  but  its  length  iscon<* 
fliderable.  It  issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  upper  Lahore.  Un* 
less  vi^iere  it  stagnates,  the  Rauvee  is  no  where  much  above  500  yards 
across,  and  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not  exceed  40.— The  conjoined  riters 
now  roll  past  the  city  of  Moultan,  in  one  vast  and  rapid  stream^  b<»tnng 
the  name  of  the  Chunaub.  Nearly  100  miles  below  Moultan  it  is  joined 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Beyah  and  the  Sutluj.^'The  Beyah^  Vipa'^u^ 
or  ancient  river  of  HyphasUy  rises  in  the  mountaioB  of  Kooloo,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  350  miles  joins  the  Sutluj.— The  Sutluj,  Sutuhfe^ 
Sheiooder,  or  Satadru^  the  Zaradm$  or  Hytudrus  of  the  ancients,  has  its 
source  in  the  Himalaya  mountains^  perhaps  in  the  Rawau^s  Head  and  some 
adjoining  lakes.  It  flows  at  first  almost  due  W<  and  then  S.,  bounding 
the  province  of  Lahore  on  the  £•  Some  b$ve  eodaid<re4  this  stream  to 
be  the  Teal  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks,  The  courte  of  the  Sutloj,  from  the 
centte  of  the  mountain  to  where  the  Beyah  joins  it,  may  be  estimated  at 
above  500  milea,-  itod  their  joint  course  to  the  Indua  about  400  more.  The 
converging  of  so  many  large  rivers,  necessarily  insure  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  in  this  quarter ;  and  accordingly,  the  doabs^  or  narrow  portion  of 
ItBod,  between  tlMse  rivers  near  their  junctions,  have  always  in  tranquil  and 
peaceable  times  been  famous  for  their  cultivation  and  produce. 

The  Gunges,'^  The  Ganges  is  the  next  river  that  daims  our  attention. 
Although  not  the  largest>  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  highly 
venerated  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  Prerious  to  the  discoveries  of  Webb, 
Raper,  Momrcroft,  Fraser,  and  Hodgson,  the  sources  of  this  river  in  all  the 
mape^^from  that  of  the  Xiamas  down  to  that  of  Arrowsmith — were  repre- 
sented as  lying  far  up  in  Tibet,  fn  the  Kentaisse  range,  from  which  two 
streams  were  made  to  flow  westward  in  parallel  courses.  The  southern 
branch  was  traced  to  the  lake  of  Mapana,  called  Mansarovara,  or  <  the 
sacred  lake,'  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  and  Mapang  by  Moorcroft,  who 
visited  this  spot  in  1812.  It  was  thence  conducted,  after  a  very  short  course, 
into  another  lake  to  the  W.  of  it,  called  Lanken  by  the  Lamas,  Lankhe 
Dhe  in  Tiefentaller,  and  Bhawan  Head  by  Moorcroft.  This  southern 
stream,  caUed  Lanktskou^  and  afterwards  GangUy  or  *the  river,*  after 
cmanaUng  from  these  lakes,  was  made  to  run  very  far  to  thu  W.,  almost  as 
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/ar  as  Mount  Kantel,  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  where  it  was  joined 
by  the  northern  branch,  which  had  pursued  an  equally  long  coarse,  and 
passed  to  the  S.  of  Ladauk.     The  united  stream  was  there  represented  as 
piercing  the  Himalaya  about  100  B.  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  their  junctioiH 
and  fallhig  into  a  vast  basin  at  the  foot  of  that  awful  range.     This  carem 
was  called  the  Upper  Gangouiri^  or  ^  cow's  mouth ;  and  placed  by  Tiefen* 
taler,  in  36°  N.  lat.,  and  by  Rennel  in  33^  N.  lat.  From  this  spot  the  vkrer 
was  delineated  as  running  S.E.  to  Deupraag,  where  it  met  the  Aiucknun" 
dra  from  the  E.  By  such  representations  of  its  course  and  source,  a  streaaa 
which  is  now  known  to  emanate  from  the  S.  slope  of  Himalaya,  and  io  be 
not  larger  at  Gangoutri  than  a  tolerable  mountain-bum — as  it  would  be 
termed  in  Scotland^* was  made  to  liave  a  course  of  1,150  miles  through 
Tibet,  by  the  Lamas*  map,  and  800  miles  of  a  mountainous  course,  by 
Rennel.     The  two  streams  represented  in  the  Lamas*  map,  as  forming  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  are  now  known  to  be  those  of  the  Sutluj  and  ^das 
«— the  latter  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  Cailas,  and  the  former  from  the  point  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Cailas.  By  the 
labours  of  our  scientific  countrymen  in  Hindostan  it  has  been  most  certainly 
ascertained  that  the  Granges  has  its  origin  in  two  mountain-streams,  wiucb 
unite  at  Deupraag,  called  the  Baghyretty  or  Bhagirathi,  and  the  Alucknum^ 
dra  or  Alaknunda,  Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  the  larger  body  of  water.  The 
most  distant  sources  of  these  two  streams,  however,  namely  the  «/'*Aafi}iet»e 
and  Daulif  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their  origin.  The  origin  of  the  Bha- 
gyreily  is  in  the  very  depths  of  the  great  Himalaya,  in  a  vast  semicirculsr 
valley  or  hollow  confined  within  the  five  mighty  peaks  of  the  Roodroo 
Himalay  otherwise  denominated  Mahadeva  Calinga^  or  '  tlie  throne  of 
Mahadeva.'     On  both  sides  the  incipient  stream  is  bounded  by  immense 
rocks,  and  in  front,  over  the  debouches  is  an  immense  wall  of  snow  perfectly 
perpendicular,  and  300  feet  thick  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  sunnmii. 
This  collection  of -snow,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  is  completely  frozen  and 
solid,  and  con^osed  of  successive  layers  several  feet  thick,  each  seemingly 
the  remains  of  a  fall  of  snow  in  a  separate  year.     From  the  brow  of  this 
curious  wall  of  snow,  and  immediately  above  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  huge 
hoary  icicles  depend.   These  an  illiterate  Bramin  who  accompanied  captain 
Hodgson  from  Grangontri,  called  'the  hair  of  Mahadeva',  whence  the 
Granges  is  said  in  the  Shasters  to  flow.     It  is  to  this  extraordinary  oatleC 
that,  in  Hodgson's  opinion,  the  appellation  of '  the  cow's  mouth'  is  aptly 
given.     The  height  of  the  snow-arch  is  just  sufficient  to  let  the  stream  pav 
under  it.     Masses  of  snow  were  falling  on  all  sides  wlien  Hodgson  visited 
it  in  1817,  and,  little  time  being  left,  he  could  do  no  more  than  measure  the 
size  of  the  stream  at  its  outlet.     The  mean  breadth  was  27  feet ;  the 
greatest  depth  18  inches,  and  the  shallowest  9  or  10.     This  outlet  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Granges  to  the  eye  of  the  curious  traveller. 
Zealous  to  proceed  beyond  this  tremendous  spot,  Hodgson  was  neverthe- 
less compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  having  frequently  sunk  in  snow. 
The  height  of  this  first  appearance  of  the  Ganges  was  estimated  by  the  ba- 
rometer at  12,914  feet  above  the  level  of  Calcutta,  or  13,800  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  neighbouring  peak  at  22,654  feet 
above  the  same  level,  or  8,854  feet  above  the  level  of  this  point.     Tlie 
course  of  the  J'hannevie^  or  Jaknee  Ganga^  which  joins  this  stream  at  By- 
ramghattee,  16  miles  W.  of  its  source,  b  parted  from  it  by  an  intervening 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  and  rises,  according  to  native  report,  from  the  foot 
of  a  stupendous  peak  called  Reeke  Soorsian,  15  days'  journey  £.  of  Bynm- 
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llHtta,  or  12  days' jminiey  fartlier  E.  than  thatof  ihe  Bhagyretty.  Bat  as 
the  conntry  is  excesdyely  mouDtainons,  these  caonot  he  esdroated  at  |nore 
than  fire  miles  each.  For  the  first  30  miles,  the  conne  of  the  Bhagyiretty 
is  almost  doe  W.  to  Sookee,  when  it  taros  to  the  S ;  and,  after  performing 
a  direct  coarse  of  70  EngliaJi  miles  in  that  direction,  joins  the  Alncknondra 
at  Deapraag,  in  S0°  9"  N.  lat.,  and  78<>  31'  E.  long^— The  IkiuU,  which 
was  traced  by  Moorcroft  to  within  12  miles  of  its  soorce,  is  the  eastern 
hnmch  of  the  Alncknondra,  and  is  a  mach  huger  stream  than  the  Vishna, 
being  40,  while  the  latter  is  only  20  yards  hroad.  The  soorce  of  the  Daoli 
k  immediately  onder  the  last  and  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  which 
separates  Serinagor,  or  Garhwal,  from  the  Undes,  in  Little  Hhet,  not  faat 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  pass  of  Nitee.  Abont  10  miles  below  the  pass,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Hiwangal,  from  the  W.,  a  larger  stream  than  itself.  Imme- 
diately aboTe  this  conflaenoe  is  the  limit  of  trees.  After  the  onion  of  the 
tvo  streams  at  Bisaenpraag,  it  is  called  the  Alncknondra ;  and  being  sue* 
eessively  augmented  by  the  Mandaciniy  the  Birhi^  the  Nandacni,  the  Pin^ 
iar,  and  the  Gural  Ganga^  it  becomes  a  large  and  rapid  stream  at  Soina^ 
gar,  where  it  is  60  yards  broad,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  low  water ; 
Imt  when  swollen,  the  whole  channel,  250  yards  wide,  is  filled  from  side 
to  side.  Twenty  miles  below,  it  joins  the  Baghyretty  at  Deopraag,  the 
two  streams  being  respectively  112  and  142  feet  broad;  and  rising, 
vhen  swollen  by  iJie  united  snows,  to  40  and  47  feet  each  in  additional 
d^di,  the  channels  being  much  confined.  Immediately  below  the  con* 
floence,  the  combined  stream,  now  denominated  the  Ganges,  is  80  yards 
vide,  and  very  deep.  The  source,  it  has  been  stated,  has  an  elevation  of 
above  13,800  feet:  at  Hard  war,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  29<'  57'  lat., 
nd  78®  2'  long-,  where  the  river  enter  the  plaina  of  Hindostan,  its  eleva- 
tioD  is  little  more  than  1000  feet,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  aboot  200 
iBiles,  the  Ganges  deacends  nearly  thirteen  times  as  moch  as  in  all  the 
vonainder  of  its  long  passage  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  not  less  than 
1000 miles;''  hence  its  lake-like  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
^jAey,  From  Hurdwar,  it  pursues  a  S.£.  course  to  the  sea — ^its  pre* 
vioos  course  having  been  W.S.W. — passing  by  the  ancient  cities  of 
Canoge,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Patna,  and  receiving  as  it  flows  1 1  large 
i^vsrs,  some  equaUingthe  Rhine,  as  the  Jumna,Gogray  Gunduckf  Cofa,  and 
Teesta,  and  none  smaUer  than  the  Thames,  besides  a  great  many  of  infe- 
nor  note.  From  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna,  it 
^  generally  fivm  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  After  their  junc- 
^1  the  breadth  is  progressive  till  it  has  attained  a  width  of  three  miles, 
^  places  where  no  islands  intervene.  When  lowest,  the  principal  channel 
▼vies  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  is  commonly 
^W-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Near  its  union  with  the  Jumna,  it  is  ford<« 
tble  in  some  places,  but  the  navigation  is  never  interrupted*  At  500 
niies  from  the  aea,  the  channel  is  30  feet  deep  at  low  water.     Opposite 

*  The  detoent  £ram  Hurdwar  to  the  sea,  1000  mOes  in  direot  distance,  Is  ettimsted 
^  BUM  inches  per  mile,  or  760  feet  collectively :  but  the  windings  are  so  mat,  as  to 
'rioce  it  to  4  inches  per  mile,  at  an  arerage.  From  where  It  issaes  from  Uie  snow  at 
^  foot  of  the  Roodroo  Hinnla,  the  descent  cannot  he  less  than  100  feet  per  mile  to 
iJenpraag;  and  allowing  the  windings  to  double  the  distance,  50  feet  per  mile.  Its 
^loeitT  St  Serinagor  is  eight  mUes  an  nour ;  but  only  three  miles  an  hoar  in  the  plains 
^n  W.  When  sweUi^  however,  by  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  torrents  ofsnow 
^^  the  lofty  Himalaya,  it  mns  at  the  rate  of  six,  and  eren  eight  miles  per  hour,  in 
PvUciilar  situations  and  under  certain  circumstances.  At  that  season  the  violence  of 
^e  carrent  frequently  undermines  the  banks,  and  sweeps  away  whole  fields  and  plan* 
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the  mouth  of  the  Com,  at  Colgong,  300  miles  direct  distance  from  the 
sea,  the  navigable  stream  is  70  feet  deep.  At  220  miles  from  the  aea, 
commences  the  delta  of  the  Granges, — aa  alluvial  tract,  twice  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Nile.  The  smallest  brandi  of  l^e  river,  called  the  Hoogfy, 
runs  by  Chandemagore  and  Calcutta,  into  the  sea ;  whilst  the  principal 
stream  flowmg  S.E.  to  Dacca,  enters  the  gulf  of  Bengal  80  miles  of  direct 
distance  below.  The  extreme  mouths  of  diis  mighty  stream  are  inter- 
■sected  with  woody  isles  called  Sunderbunds,  the  usual  haunts  of  that  most 
ferocious  of  all  ferocious  animals,  the  Bengal  tyger.  The  Delta,  and  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  above  it,  are  annually  inundated ;  and  at  that 
season  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea.  The  comparative  course  of 
l^is  river,  from  the  source  of  the  Dauli  to  its  junction  with  the  Burram- 
pooter,  is  about  1,170  English  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  30 
more;  being  in  all  1,200  miles.  Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil 
composing  its  banks,  the  Granges  has  in  the  lapse  of  years  considerably 
shifted  its  course.  In  tracing  the  coast  of  the  delta,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  8  openings,  each  of  which  appears  in  its  turn  to  have  been  the  prin« 
cipal  mouth.  It  is  thought  that  the  CraDges  is  but  little  swelled  by  ^le 
melting  of  the  snows,  but  considerably  by  the  rains  which  fall  on  the 
mountains.  The  sum  total  of  its  rise  is  32  feet.  In  the  mountains  the 
rains  begin  early  in  April ;  and  by  the  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  are  overflowed, 
the  inundation  spreading  more  than  100  miles  in  breadtlu— The  proper 
name  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  language  of  Hindostan,  is  said  to  be  Pudda, 
But  the  river  is  sacred  to  the  goddess  Gunga^  the  daughter  of  mount 
Himavut. 

Tributaries  cfthe  Ganges*"]  In  a  mere  sketch  of  the  Ganges  it  wovld 
be  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  its  tributary  streams.  The  largest 
branches  are- on  the  western  side,  and  have  their  source  witlun  60  mUes  of 
^e  gul&  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  so  that  they  are  really  larger  than  the 
Ganges  itself ;  but,  taking  the  aggregate,  the  greatest  body  of  water  flows 
frx)m  the  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  E.  Of  the  branches  that  enter  the 
Granges  on  the  left  side  the  five  principal  are :  the  Gogra^  the  Gunduck^ 
the  Cosa^  the  Teestay  and  the  Brahmopooira. 

The  Brahmapootra,']  The  Brahmapootra,  commonly  written  Burram^ 
pootery  is  a  mi^y  river,  exceeding  the  Ganges  both  in  sise  and  in  length 
of  course.  Of  its  exact  source  we  are  yet  ignorant,  although  we  possess  a 
good  deal  of  hypotheses  upon  the  subject.^  For  many  years  past  this 
river,  on  the  authority  of  major  Rennell  and  captain  Turner,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpoo  of  Tibet ;  but  recent  dis- 
coveries have  tended  to  i>ring  this  conjecture  into  disrepute,  at  least  so  hr 
as  refers  to  the  eastern  branch,  or  Luhitf  the  course  of  which  has  been 
traced  until  it  diminishes  to  a  shallow  rocky  stream,  bn^en  by  rapids, 
among  the  range  of  mountains  that  bound  Assam  to  the  N.E.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  that  Brahmacoond  is  not  its  source.  Some  geographers, 
however,  expect  that  a  connexion  between  the  Brahmapootra  and  Sanpoo 
will  still  be  established  by  means  of  the  Dihongy  or  western  branch ;  but 
this  appears  improbable,  both  horn,  the  inconsiderable  size  of  the  Dihong 
at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  been  explored,  and  the  mountain* 

'  The  moflt  recent  aooounts  we  have  received  on  this  rahject  la  a  newspaper  notice, 
■tating  tluit  lieutenant  P.  P.  Burlton,  of  the  Bengal  artillery  in  Asoam,  has  dis- 
covered  the  source  of  the  Barrampobter  river  to  he  a  snowy  range  of  mountains,  in  2^ 
N.  hit.,  and  96"  \(f  E.  long,— nearly  1000  miles  distant  from  the  pUice  where  it  was 
before  supposed  to  have  had  its  rise ! 
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MB  dmin  (appvently  a  prolongatioii  of  the  Himalaya)  which  seems  to 
extend  without  inteimption  eastward  far  heyond  the  loDgitude  of  the 
Dihong.  Haying  quitted  Assam,  whidi  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
Biahmapootra  enters  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Rangamattey;  and  then 
tmning  to  the  south,  runs  SOO  miles  direct  distance  more,  through 
Bengal,  till  it  joins  the  Ganges,  below  Lnckipore,  within  30  miles  of  the 
ses,  after  a  comparative  course  of  at  least  1,600  British  miles.  In  its 
eofuae  through  Tibet,  it  receives  the  PauumUckieu  below  Tlshooloomboo ; 
md  in  its  passage  through  the  long  valley  of  Assam,  it  receives  34  streams 
from  the  Himdaya  mountains  on  the  N.,  and  24  iiom  the  Ganrow  moun- 
tsins  on  the  S^  all  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats.  After  entering 
Bengal,  it  is  augmented  by  a  number  of  tributary  streams  from  the  Bootaa 
and  Tibetian  mountains.  For  the  last  60  miles  of  its  eo1^1se,  it  is  from 
finir  to  five  miles  wide ;  and  below  Luckipore  its  channel  is  expanded  t* 
Ae  breadth  of  ten  miles.  In  Tibet  it  is  called  the  Santpoo;  in  Assam, 
the  Burrampooter ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  MegnOj  from 
the  juncdon  of  a  small  Sylhet  stream.  The  doab  between  this  river  and 
the  Ganges  is  soft  alluvial  soil, — and  in  1809  the  Brahm^ootra  showed 
that  witib  a  very  Utile  more  flood  it  would  have  swept  30,000  square 
miles  of  rich  land  into  the  sea. 

The  Gr^a,"]  The  source  of  this  stream  is  not  yet  easily  ascertained ; 
but  is  probably,  Hke  that  of  the  Granges,  concealed  by  the  glaciers  of  tfae 
Ifimalaya.  It  is  composed  of  two  branches,  called  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Gogra,  which  run  parallel  courses,  till  united  at  Swaigadwara» 
when  the  confluent  stream  pursues  a  S.E.  course  through  Kemaoon  and 
Oude,  and  joins  the  Ganges,  at  Mangy,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  after  a 
comparative  course  of  500  British  miles. 

The  Jumna  and  SoneJ}  Turning  our  attention  to  the  branches  which 
join  the  Ganges  on  the  right,  or  western  bank,  the  two  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Jumna  and  the  Sone. — The  source  of  the  Jumna,  or  Jum* 
soA,  was  exactly  ascertained  by  Mr  Eraser  in  1815,  and  captain  Hodgson 
ia  1817.  According  to  them,  it  rises  in  a  bed  of  snow,  43  miles  W.  of 
the  Bhagyretty,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Jumnoutri,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stupendous  peak  of  Boonder  Pooch,  in  SO"  58^  N.  lat.,  and  78''  23^ 
£.  long.  This  snowy  bed,  180  feet  wide,  by  40^  feet  deep,  conceals  the 
aonrce  of  the  Jumna.  The  snow  which  forms  it  has  fallen  from  mural 
precipices  of  granite  which  enclose  the  incipient  stream  on  both  sides.  In 
geographical  strictness,  however,  the  Touse  is  the  parent  stream,— origi- 
nating fisr  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  depths  of  the  Himalaya. 
This  branch,  after  receiving  the  Pabur  from  the  mountains  of  Bischur, 
runs  S.E«  till  it  receives  the  Jumna  below  Kalsee,  after  running  a  direct 
eonrse  of  more  than  100  British  miles  ;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  does  not 
aceed  65.  Not  far  below  this  junction,  the  combined  stream  is  aug* 
mented  by  the  Girree,  which  has  pursued  a  direct  course  of  more  than  80 
miles  from  the  N.W.  At  Fyzabad  the  Jumna  enters  the  plains  of  Delhi, 
tad  flows  S.E.  till  it  enters  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  after  a  comparative 
coarse  of  800  English  miles.  At  the  point  of  confluence,  the  breadth  of 
flie  Jumna  is  1,400  yards,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  a  full  mile^— The  Chum^ 
M  and  Betwah,  from  the  elevated  level  of  Malwa,  enter  the  Jumna  on 
the  S.W.,  after  performing  separate  courses  of  440  and  330  English  miles 
Mch.  Below  the  conflux  of  the  Chumbul  and  Jumna,  the  latter  is  never 
fordable. — The  country  where  the  Sone  rises  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  table-Umd  called  Omerkuntuc,     In  the  lower  part 
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of  its  course  this  river  is  navigable.     It  deposits  vast  qaantitios  of  sSLod 
along  its  banks  while  in  flood. 

Rivers  of  the  DeccanJ^  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Deccan  are :  the 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Tupiee  flowing  W. ;  and  the  Mahanaday  the  Goda* 
very^  and  the  Krishna^  flowing  £. — The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  India.  It  source  is  near  that 
of  the  Sone ;  but  it  flows  nearly  due  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Camhay,  which  it 
reaches  after  a  straight  course  of  about  750  miles.— -The  Tupiee,  or  Ta* 
patty  or  SurcU  rivers  has  a  winding  course  of  about  460  mileSi* — The 
Mahanaday  or  Kutiaky  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelcimd,  and  flows 
by  various  channels  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. — The  Godavery  has  its  source 
in  the  Western  Ghauts.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  850  miles,  ex* 
tending  nearly  across  from  sea  to  sea.  This  river  is  held  very  sacred  by 
she  Hindoos  of  the  Deccan^-^The  Krishna  likewise  rises  in  the  western 
Ghauts,  and  flows  eastward,  forming  a  delta  near  Masulipatam,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  650  miles.  In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  rivers  of 
so  little  avail  for  useful  purposes  as  among  the  hilly  districts  where  the 
Krishna  and  its  branches  are  situated.  They  usually  occupy  dells  that 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  intervening  hills  pour  the  runs 
into  the  rivers  as  fast  as  they  descend. 

The  Pennar  and  Cavery."^  The  Pennar  rises  about  the  middle  of  the 
table-land  of  Balaghaut,  and  flows  N.  for  the  first  100  miles  of  its  course ; 
it  then  turns  £.,  and,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  crosses  from  a  ghaut 
in  the  hills  into  the  low  country,  its  final  termination  being  a  little  below 
Nellore,  and  its  whole  course  about  350  miles. — The  Cavery  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Carnatic,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude.  When 
it  reaches  the  low  country  it  divides  into  many  branches,  and  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  sea  it  forms  a  wider  delta  than  any  other  river  in  the  penin- 
sula. 

Lakes.']  There  are  few  lakes  in  India.  The  Chilka  lake,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Northern  Circars  from  die  Kuttah  district  towards  the  sea,  is  one 
of  the  principal.  It  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  ocean  breakiDg 
over  the  flat  sandy  shore.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
— The  lake  of  PuUicat,  on  the  coast  of  the  Camatic,  has  had  a  similar 
origin.  It  extends  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  11  miles  across  in  the 
br^uiest  part. — The  Coloir  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters  deposited  by  the 
Krishna  and  Godavery  during  the  period  of  inundation,  in  a  vast  hollow 
betwixt  these  rivers,  47  miles  from  £.  to  W.  by  14  in  breadth. — In  North 
Canara  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Onore,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Ghauts. 

Canals,"]  The  Pennar  and  Tripapalore  rivers,  in  the  Camatic,  are 
connected  near  Fort  St  David  by  a  canal  of  about  1800  yards  in  length. 
-—In  1803  a  canal  was  made  from  the  Black  town  of  Madras  to  Ennore, 
which  is  10,500  yards  in  length. — The  canal  drawn  from  the  Jumna  to 
Delhi,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  the  work  of  the  Mahonimedan 
sovereign,  was  repaired  and  cleansed  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1810. 


CHAP.  III.^CLIMATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate,]  The  climate  of  India  is  much  affected  by  the  three  great 
modifying  causes  of  position  in  latitude,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
region,  and  the  form  of  the  surface.     It  has  been  said  of  India  that  it  haa 
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only  two  seasons, — ^the  diy  and  the  rainy,  prodaeed  by  the  S.W.  and 
N.W*.  monsocMis.  Bat  the  truth  is,  it  is  sonthern  and  peninsular  India  only 
that  is  goremed  by  the  monsoons.  The  commencement  of  the  year  may 
he  considered  as  the  time  of  general  tranquillity  of  the  elements  in  India. 
Aboot  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
along  the  Ghauts,  but  the  full  violence  of  the  monsoon  does  not  take  place 
till  tofrards  the  end  of  May.  As  we  proceed  northward,  the  monsoon  is 
neither  so  early  nor  so  violent.  As  fer  as  respects  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  India  to  which  the  monsoons  extend  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  regular.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails,  the  Malabar  coast 
is  deluged  with  rain  ;  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  commences,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  rainy  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast  begins.  The 
winter-months  are  cold  upon  the  high  grounds  in  Hyderabad,  and  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mysore.  At  Delhi  the  winter  s  cold  is  sometimes 
8*  or  4*  below  freezing  in  December,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  is  as 
low  as  52*  during  the  night  at  Calcutta,  and  not  above  86°  daring  the  day. 
The  temperature  during  winter  is  higher  on  the  £.  than  on  the  W.  coast* 
Taking  Madras  and  Bombay  as  medium  stations  on  the  two  coasts,  the 
difference  in  winter-temperature  may  be  stated  at  7**, — Madras  being  71% 
and  Bombay  64*.  In  April  and  May,  before  the  showers,  the  thermome- 
ter at  Calcutta  rises  to  110*,  and  a  coup  de  soieU  is  almost  the  certain  re- 
salt  of  exposing  oneself  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Towards  the  north- 
em  mountains  the  warm  season  is  comparatively  late. 

IXseases,']  It  will  be  easily  apprehended,  that  miasma,  or  malaria, 
imist  be  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  tracts  contiguous 
to  the  larger  rivers.  The  incessant  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  the 
iflsalabrious  exhalations  from  the  dense  low  jangles,  the  presence  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  extent  of  rice-grounds,  are  all  powerful  sources  of 
nslaria  in  this  country ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  mias- 
matic influence  generates  ague,  remittent  fever,  malignant  continued  fever, 
dysentery,  and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  the  Bengal  presi- 
deocy,  fever  is  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  and  hot  seasons,*— dysentery  and 
dianhcsa  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,— and  hepatitis  and  cholera  in 
tlie  hot  season.  The  banks  of  the  Hoogley  and  the  district  of  Jessore* 
Moorshadabad,  Gundwana,  and  Cuttach,  are  considered  very  unhealthy 
places.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  fever, 
dynntery,  and  hepatitis,  and  the  sickliest  period  is  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monsoon,  or  from  August  to  November.  In  Travancore,  dis- 
esses  of  the  liver  appear  to  be  particularly  endemic  among  Europeans. 
The  presidency  of  Bombay  is  the  least  salubrious.  The  singular  affection 
of  hemeralopia,  or  night-blindneas,  is  very  frequent  among  the  natives. 
Polmonary  and  bronchial  affsctions  are  said  to  accompany  fever  in  the 
northerly  provinces.  Rheumatism  is  the  disorder  of  the  elevated  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Dr  Ranken  considers,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  endemic  disorders  to  which  Europeans  are  subject  in 
India,  an  excess  of  heat  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  30**  above  the  tem- 
perature of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Eoropeans  are  seldom  sufficiently  attentive  to  their  diet  and  regimen  in 
warm  climates.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  European  constitU' 
tion,  under  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  than  the  practice  of  consuming 
t  quantity  of  fish,  meat,  and  eggs  at  breakfast ;  rich  soups,  roast  meat,  and 
fowl  at  tiffen^  with  the  usual  allowance  of  wine,  and  occasionally  malt 
liquor. 

IV  do 
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SoiLl^  The  soil  of  India  may  be  generally  described  as  fertile,  and 
perhaps  exhibits  fewer  varieties  than  might  be  expected  in  so  vast  a  tract 
of  country.  The  depth  of  vegetable  earth  ia  in  some  places  not  less  than 
nx  feet.  The  substratum  of  the  soil  in  Hindostan  Proper  is  in  many 
places  calcareous  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  clay  or  rock. 

Productions.]]  We  can  only  devote  a  few  hints  to  the  natural  his* 
tory  of  this  country,  rich  tbough  it  indeed  be  botb  in  y^etable  and  mi- 
neral treasures. 

Vegetable  Kingdomr\  India  produces  those  species  of  gra\n  which  are 
most  common  to  Europe  ;  but  rice,  as  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inhft- 
bitantSy  is  the  great  object  of  culture,  and  is  a  grain  which  the  levelness  of 
the  country  peculiarly  fits  it  for  producing.  There  are  no  fewer  than  27 
varieties  of  it  cultivated ;  and  under  the  best  cultivation  the  land  brings 
forth  crops  all  the  year  round.  The  Hindoos  equal  not  the  Chinese  in 
their  attention  to  manuring ;  but  the  superior  fertility  of  their  country 
renders  it  less  necessary.  This  fertility  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
the  prevalent  slightness  of  cultivation  ;  at  any  rate  it  sufficiently  compen- 
sates for  the  defect.  Maize  seems  next  to  rice  to  be  the  most  extensive 
crop,  at  least  in  the  western  provinces,  but  wheat  and  barley  are  likewise 
successfully  cultivated.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are  reared  in  many  places ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  Hindostan  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  America* 
probably  because  it  is  cured  with  less  skill,  and  perhaps  with  less  atten- 
tion. Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  reared  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  silk- 
worms ;  this  being  the  country  from  which  the  western  parts  of  the  worid 
have  been  supplied  with  these  animals.  Indian  silk,  however,  is  considered 
inferior  to  China  silk  by  9,  and  to  Italian  silk  by  11  per  cent. 

The  impenetrable  forests  with  which  some  parts  of  Hindostan  are  co- 
vered have  been  already  mentioned.  The  species  of  trees  .are  rery  nu- 
merous. Among  them  may  be  distinguished  several  species  of  the  nu- 
merous and  peculiar  family  of  palms,  of  which  that  prodndng  the  cocoa- 
nut  (cocos  nucifera^)  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  palm  is  seldom  seai 
wild ;  but  is  every  where  cultivated  on  account  of  its  nuts,  which,  in  the 
eastern  countries,  are  chewed  with  betel.  A  vigorous  tree  will  yield  500 
full  grown  nuts  in  the  season.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Canara 
these  palms  are  very  abundant.  The  large  fian-palm  has  leaves  of  whidi 
one  is  sufficient  to  cover  ten  men,  and  only  three  or  four  to  thatch  a  cot- 
tage. The  leaves  of  the  smaller  fan-palm  are  used  as  paper,  and  from  its 
trunk,  as  also  from  the  nut-bearing  palm,  is  procured  a  liquor  called  palm' 
toddy,  the  palm  wine  of  Africa,  which  becomes  arrack  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  vinous  fermentation ;  and,  when  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  called 
jagartf,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  plantain  produces  a 
fruit,  which  in  many  places  is  used  as  bread,  and  the  teak-tree  {TecUma 
grandis)  is  said  to  excel  British  oak  in  the  building  of  vessels.  The  bam- 
boo (Bambusa  arundinacea)  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  reed.  It  will  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  60  feet  in  a  season ;  in 
one  year  it  attains  its  full  growth,  and  during  the  next  the  wood  conadi- 
dates. 

The  fruits  of  Hindostan  are  very  numerous.  Cocoa-nuts  and  plantaias 
have  just  been  mentioned ;  to  these  may  be  added  pomegranates,  citrons, 
dates,  almonds,  grapes,  ananas  or  pine-apples,  and  tamarinds.  In  the  nmlh- 
em  provinces,  apples  and  pears  are  plentiful.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
also  found,  but  are  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  fruit  called  man- 
go is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  fruito  of  India.     It  is 
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Ibmd  abnndaiitly  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  But  the  man- 
gisteen  is  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  grows  in  British  India.  The  durum 
is  a  fruit  of  a  moat  offensive  smell  and  exquisite  taste.  The  small  fruited 
banana  has  in  all  ages  been  the  food  of  the  Indian  philosophers.* 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  useful  in  medicine  or  the  yarious  arts  are  found, 
thou^  in  these  respects  the  country  cannot  vie  with  the  Eastern  archipelago. 
Among  those  used  in  medicine  are  the  cassia  Jisiula^  nux  vomica^  and  the 
Itturus  cassia.  Among  those  useful  in  the  arts,  are  the  tree  whose  g^m 
is  well-known  by  the  name  of  gamboge^  and  the  cassalpina  sappan  used 
in  dying  red.  The  cotton-tree  also  flourishes  here.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  wood  of  a  beautiful  grain,  capable  of  the  finest  polish,  and  conse- 
quently much  used  in  cabinet-work.  Sandal-wood  b  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  -S.W.  of  Mysore.  The  pepper-vine  is  found  native  in 
some  places  of  India.  The  papaver  orientaUf  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
tained, thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Indigo  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  value  of  this  article  an- 
nually produced  in  India  was  recently  estimated  at  £3,000,000. 

Zoo&^.]  The  zoology  of  India  is  extensive,  but  our  limits  preclude 
us  entering  into  details.  Among  the  domestic  or  tame  animals,  may  be 
enumerated:  elephants,  buffaloes,  oxeO}  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
Indian  elephants  differ  from  those  of  Africa  in  having  the  transverse  ridges 
of  enamel  in  the  teeth  smaller,  and  more  numerous,  and  a  toe  more  upon 
each  foot.  Nine  feet  is  the  standard  height  for  male  elephants,  and  such 
an  animal  will  carry  a  load  of  nearly  a  ton*  The  dromedary  is  foimd  in 
gome  places,  but  appears  not  to  be  common  in  every  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  horses  are  numerous ;  but  as  the  breed  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Arabia, 
the  wealthy  are  supplied  firom  that  country  and  from  Britain.  The  oxen 
and  buffaloes  are  of  a  large  size ;  they  are  always  used  in  carriages,  and 
sometimes  they  are  made  use  of  in  riding.  When  intended  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  are  trained  to  a  step  quicker  than  that  which  is  natural  to  them, 
and  are  managed  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  is  passed  through  the 
gristle  of  the  nose.  The  sheep  have  large  tails,  and  they  are  covered  with 
hur  instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  northern  districts ;  and  even  there,  per- 
haps from  want  of  care,  the  wool  is  of  a  bad  quality.  The  wild  beasts 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  but  thinly 
peopled*  The  lion  has  been  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Hindostan, 
but  our  countrymen  have  both  hunted  and  killed  lions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay.  The  chief  haunts  of  the  tiger  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
His  leap  is  said  to  be  sometimes  not  less  than  100  feet — an  assertion  in  it* 
self  not  very  probable,  and  the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain. It  is  from  this  spring  that  the  tiger  gets  his  name :  he,  as  it  were, 
shoots  himself  at  his  prey,  and  tiger,  in  the  Armenian  language,  signifies 
*  an  arrow.'  If  at  the  first  leap  be  misses  his  prey,  he  is  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  retire  without  ever  making  a  second  attempt ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  others,  who  affirm,  that,  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  his  speed  in  running,  no  less  than  of  his  agility  in  leaping. 
The  minor  animals  of  prey  are:  leopards,  jackals,  wolves,  bears,  wild 
boars,  panthers,  hysenas,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  In  the  forests  near  the  Circars, 
the  ourang  outaug  is  found,  and  apes  and  monkeys  of  different  kinds  are 
pkntifuL     The  rhinoceros  is  common  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  is  said 

*  Trees  are  rented  in  Bengal  iust  as  lands  and  houses  are  in  this  country.     A  mango 
tree  produces  one  rupee  annui^ly,  a  cocoa  nut  eight  anas,  a  jacic  one  rupee,  a  tamarind 
rupee,  a  betd-nut  four  anaa^  a  date  two  anas,  a  lime  four  auas. 
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to  occur  in  some  of  the  kles  of  the  Ganges.  Different  kinds  of  aateiopca 
are  numerous ;  with  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  musk  deer,  and  elks.  In  the 
northern  parts  are  many  species  of  small  animals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  musk-weasel. 

The  birds  and  insects  of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  numbcir  aod 
beauty.  The  radiant  hues  of  the  peacock  still  gild  the  thickets  in  all  paita 
of  the  country ;  and  all  the  domestic  fowls  now  common  in  Europe,  seem 
to  be  natives  of  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have  been  succeseiTely 
carried  to  other  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  tormented  by  innumerab^ 
swarms  of  flies,  white  ants,  mnsquitoes,  and  bugs.  Scorpions,  snakes,  and 
rats  are  plentiful ;  with  lizards  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  harmless  naturo. 
The  Ganges  is  inhabited  by  a  species  of  crocodile,  which  has  a  false  belly 
into  which  it  receives  its  young  in  the  time  of  danger.  Nowhere  are  the 
serpent-tribe  more  formickble,  either  for  their  muscular  strength,  or  their 
poison. 

Mineralogy.^  Generally  speaking,  India  may  be  considered  as  what 
geologists  style  a  primitive  country,  the  rocks  being  commonly  granite  or 
syenite.  Animal  and  vegetable  remains  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous 
either  in  the  rock  or  the  soil  of  India.  This  part  of  Asia  has  been  oele- 
brated,  from  the  earliest  ages,  for  its  diamonds.  Stones  of  this  kind  are 
now  found  in  Brazil,  but  they  are  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior.  The  most 
remarkable  Indian  diamond-mines  are  those  near  Visiapour  belonging  to 
the  Mahrattas,  and  Golconda,  in  the  territories  of  the  nizam ;  at  Colore,  oo 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kristna,  there  is  anoUier  diamond-mine.  The 
other  places  mentioned  as  productive  of  diamonds  are :  a  district  of  the 
river  Mahanada,  south  of  Sumbulpoar, — Gandicotta,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Ponnar, — and  Penna,  in  the  territory  of  Bundelcund,  south  of  the 
Jumna.  Those  various  mines  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  work- 
men. It  ia  said  that  the  recent  extension  of  British  territory  into  the  Bir- 
man  dominions  has  given  us  possession  of  several  very  rich  diamond-minea 
in  that  quarter.  The  other  kinds  of  precious  stones  found  in  this  country 
are  sapphires  and  rubies ;  but  the  latter  are  more  freqn«itly  found  in  the 
^  territories  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire.  /  Gold,  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  to  be  ^pashed  down  by  the  branchee  of 
,_!_ihfi-Gaq^  which  proceed  from  these  mountains,  is  not  known  to  exist  in 
Hindostan.  Some  travellers  affirm  that  in  this  country  there  are  mines  of 
silver ;  while  others  assert  that  it  affords  no  indications  of  that  metaL  We 
are  certain  that  if  it  be  at  all  found,  the  quantity  is  extremely  small ;  since 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  ages  have  constantly  demazided  bullion  in 
exchange  for  their,  commodities,  while,  by  strict  laws^  its  ^portation  has 
»d.  /Klines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  said  to  exist ;  but 
lese  metals  appear  to  be  scarce.  It  appears  from  discussions  in  the  Boot- 
bay  journals  that  the  coal  long  known  to  exist  in  Cutch  promises  to  be  of 
use  in  steam  navigation.  As  yet,  however,  the  specimens  which  have  been 
tried  have  been  found  to  be  of  a  bad  quality ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  been  procured  without  digging,  where  the  stratum  has  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is  called,  has  *  cropped  out,'  the  result  cannot 
be  deemed  discoun^^ing.  Surprise  has  been  justly  expressed  that  the  court 
of  directors  have  never  employed  Enropeans  of  science  to  ascertain  what 
mineral  riches  are  to  be  found  throughout  their  vast  territories.  The  dis- 
covery of  good  coal  in  Cutch  might  very  much  facilitate  the  steam-navi- 
gation of  the  Red  sea,  the  route  by  which  a  steam  communication  between 
India  and  Europe  is  most  practicable.     In  one  of  the  Bombay  papers  the 
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iafauid  of  Soootim  is  pointed  out  as  an  eligible  place  for  the  deposit  of  coal 
in  tiie  erent  of  this  nayigation  being  attempted. 


CHAP.  IV.— INHABITANTS— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS— RE- 
LIGION—LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

W£  have  already  stated,  that  any  estimate  of  the  immense  population  at 
India,  must  be  a  mere  approximation ;  and  have  given  the  elements  of  one 
approximation,  by  which  it  is  reckoned  at  134i,000,000. 

Hmdoosr\  The  Hindoos,  or  native  inhabitants,  still  form  the  most  mi- 
merons  tribe  in  this  country,  **  though  there  are  differences  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Hindns,  in  some  cases  arising  from  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  natives,  and  in  others  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
yet"— observes  a  sensible  writer  in  the  *  Picture  of  India,'  an  admirable 
hook  recently  published — ^'  yet  there  is  generally  speaking,  a  family  like- 
neos  among  them,  which  sufficiently  marks  them  as  one  people.  The 
mountaineers  of  the  north  are  strong  and  muscular ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  more  slender  frame ;  but  they  are  generally  what  one  would  term 
'  dean  made,'  and  capable  of  enduring  much  more,  both  of  privation  and 
Iktigne,  than  one  would,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to  believe.  They  are 
mlike  any  of  the  races  that  have  been  found,  as  it  is  usual  to  say,  native 
in  tropical  countries.  Their  features  are  much  finer  than  those  of  any  of 
the  Negro  races,  and  they  have  neither  the  fiery  eye  nor  the  sinister 
look  of  the  Malays ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  without  the  impassioned 
aspect  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  general  expression  is  soft  and  re- 
tiring ;  but  there  is  a  dash  of  cunning  about  it ;  and  when  a  Hindu  hum*- 
Ues  himself  to  the  dust  before  you,  you  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  treachery.  Perhaps  that  has  been  produced  by  the  long  ha- 
bit that  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  their  oppressive  rulers,  of  conceal- 
ing their  circumstances  lest  they  should  be  plundered.  On  the  part  of  the 
low  castes,  it  no  doubt  arises  in  so  fEu*  from  the  inferior  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  without  any  blame  on  their  part,  or  merit  on  that  of 
those  on  account  of  whom  they  are  humble ;  and  in  the  Brahmins  there  is 
often  a  most  hypocritical  expression  occasioned  by  the  overacting  of  pre- 
tended sanctity. 

**  The  face  of  the  Hindu  is  oval,  with  a  reasonable  but  not  very  large 
forehead ;  the  eyes  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white,  and  the  black  of 
the  iris  is  soft  and  dull ;  their  eye-brows  are  in  general  well-formed,  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  rather  a  European  cast,  though  the  former  has  a  little 
the  character  of  that  of  the  Jews.  The  hair  is  black  and  long,  but  rather 
soft,  and  has  no  natural  tendency  to  curl.  The  females  of  the  inferior 
castes,  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  meet  with,  and  the  severe  labour 
they  must  undergo,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  never  handsome,  and  very 
early  in  life  have  a  haggard  appearance ;  but  even  then  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain-districts  the 
whole  labour  of  the  field  devolves  upon  them,  the  men  being  trained  to 
arms.  The  women  of  the  high  castes  are  very  different ;  their  forms  are 
delicate  and  graceful,  their  limbs  finely  tapered  and  rounded,  their  features 
mild,  their  eyes  dark  and  hinguishing,  their  hair  fine  and  long,  their  com- 
plexions glowing,  as  if  they  were  radiant,  and  their  skins  remarkably  po- 
lished and  soft.  The  only  feature  about  them  that  does  not  quite  harmo- 
nize with  European  notions  of  female  symmetry,  is  the  size  and  projection 
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of  their  ears ;  but,  with  this  exception,  nothing  can  be  more  lithe  and 
sylph-Iike  than  a  genuine  Hindu  beauty."^^ 

**  The  dress  of  the  Hindus  is  remarkisibly  simple,  and,  except  in  the  fine* 
ness  of  the  cotton-cloth  of  which  it  is  made,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  that  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  distinction  of  the  former  consisting 
more  in  their  jewels  and  attendants.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Hin* 
du  or  Brahminical  faith,  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  a  white  line 
on  the  fBce^  which  is  made  with  chunam  or  lime — ^rather  chalk  and 
clay  mixed — ^found  in  some  holy  places  in  Gujerat.  The  followers  of  Siva 
wear  the  line  perpendicular,  and  those  of  Vishnu  horizontal.  The  adora- 
tion of  Siva  has  at  one  time  been  more  prevalent  on  the  west  coast,  and 
that  of  Vishnu  on  the  east ;  but  they  are  now  in  so  far  blended.  Still  the 
Brahmins  of  Siva,  on  some  parts  of  the  west,  consider  themselves  of  m 
caste  80  transcendently  high  and  holy,  that  they  will  not  eat  with  those 
of  any  other  place.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  castes  is  a  string 
tied  round  the  shoulders;  the  number,  form,  colour,  and  order  of  the 
thieads  in  which,  indicate  the  particular  rank  that  the  wearer  holds  in 
his  caste.  No  member  of  i^n  inferior  caste  is  however  allowed  to  wear 
so  many  threads  in  the  string  as  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  caste  above 
him ;  and  the  Sudra  is  not  permitted  to  wear  any  string.  The  men  in 
India  have  two  fashions  of  dress,— one  which  they  are  described  as  hav- 
ing worn  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  before 

^  '*  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most  of  the  male  deities  are  repremnted  of  a 
deep  hrown  colour,  like  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  are  usually  no  less  red 
and  white  than  our  porcelain  heauties,  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it  is  evident  from 
the  expresuona  of  most  of  the  Indians  themselyes,  from  the  style  of  their  amatory  poe> 
try,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  consider  fairness  as  a  part  of  beauty,  and  a  proof 
of  noble  blood.  They  do  not  like  to  he  called  black,  and  although  the  Abyssinians, 
•who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country,  are  rery  little  darker  than  tney  them- 
selves are,  ti&eir  jest-books  are  full  of  taunts  on  the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  *  Hub- 
shee.'  Much  of  this  has  probably  arisen  from  their  having  been  so  long  sul^eeted  to 
the  Moguls,  and  other  conquerors  originally  from  more  northern  dimates,  and  who 
continued  to  keep  up  the  comparative  nimess  of  their  stock  by  frequent  importation  of 
northern  beauties.  India,  too,  has  been  always,  and  lonr  before  tne  Europeans  came 
hither,  a  favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia,  all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn  possessed  tiiemselves  of  weiuth  and  power. 
These  circumstances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  complexiwi  fashion- 
able. It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how  surely  all  these  classes  <^  men  in  a 
few  generations,  even  without  any  intermarriage  with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep 
olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems  natural  to  the  cUmate.  The  Por- 
tuguese natives  form  unions  among  themselves  alone,  or  if  they  can,  with  Europeans. 
Yet  the  Portuguese  have,  during  a  three  hundred  years*  residence  in  India,  become  aa 
black  as  Ca£^«s.  Surely  this  goes  fiBir  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  is  sometimes 
made,  that  climate  alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  Necro 
and  the  European.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  N^^ro  are  other  peculiarities  which  the  In- 
dian has  not,  and  to  which  the  Portuguese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  of  apnroxinta- 
tion,  and  which  undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  natunuly  from  the  climate  as 
that  swarthiness  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  neat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate  may 
produce  other  and  additional  changes ;  and  when  such  peculiarities  have  three  or  four 
thousand  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  in- 
clined, after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity  leads  us  astray  in  supposing  that 
our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion ;  which  I  should  rather  suppose  was  that  of  the 
Indian,  half-way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  instinct  of  tne  majority  of  the  human  race.  A  colder  climate,  and  a  constant  use 
of  clothes,  may  have  blanched  the  skin  as  effectually  as  a  burning  sun  and  nakedness 
may  have  tanned  it ;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  hvpothesis  bv  observing,  that  of  ani- 
mals the  natural  colours  are  generally  dusky  and  uniform,  while  whiteness  and  a  varie- 
ty of  tint  almost  invariably  nlllow  domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mix- 
ed and  unnatural  diet.  Thus,  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  greater  dmee  of 
heat,  and  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated 
the  Hindoo  into  a  N^ro,  opposite  causes  may  have  changed  him  into  the  prmrressivcly 
lighter  tinta  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the  Huaaian,  aud  the  Lnglishiiian.* 
m^Jiisltop  Heber'i  Indian  Journal, 
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them ;  Ae  other  has  been  in  part  adopted  from  the  Mahommedans,  though 
with  sach  difierence  that  the  one  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
The  ancient  dress  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  cotton-doth,  one  fastened 
romid  the  waist,  and  falling  down  as  far  as  the  knee, — ^the  second  wrap- 
ped  round  the  bod^, — ^and  the  third  twisted  round  the  head.  The  Mbl- 
hommedan  imitation  consists  of  cotton-drawers  down  to  the  ankles,  a 
long  robe  of  cotton  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  tied  round  the  body  with 
a  scarf;  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mahommedans,  who  fasten  the 
lobe  on  the  right  side,  the  Hindus  fasten  it  on  the  left.  A  turban  forma 
part  of  this  drees,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Moorish  1  urban. 
This  b  the  regular  dress  of  the  Hindus ;  but  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
We  only  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins  ;  while  in  the  cold  dis- 
tricts they  baTe  a  thicker  piece  of  cloth,  oftentimes  of  woollen,  and  some- 
times of  Britbh  manufacture,  resembling  the  pamho  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  robe,  a  mantle,  and  a  bed.  This 
coTenng  of  all  work  is  most  frequent  in  the  Balaghaut  country,  and  among 
the  mountaineers  in  the  north.  The  head  \a  usually  shaved,  except  a  small 
lock  on  the  hinder  part,  and  a  pair  of  small  mustachios. 

"  The  dress  of  the  females  is  very  elegant,  and  upon  a  fine  form  it  is  far 
more  classical  than  the  fashionable  bundles  of  knots,  tatters,  and  ends  of 
ribbon,  with  two  bushel  sleeves,  and  head-dresses  as  broad  as  the  umbrella 
over  a  palanquin,  which,  in  the  present  year  (1830),  give  the  belles  of  £ng- 
huid  an  outline,  which  if  it  should  please  nature  to  fill  up  with  flesh  and 
blood,  would  certainly  render  them  of  all  created  beings  the  most  shape- 
less, or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  unmeaning  in  shape,  either  for  use  or  for  or- 
nament The  close  part  of  the  Hindu  female  dress  is  a  jacket  with  half 
deeres,  which  fits  tight  to  the  shape,  and  covers  but  does  not  conceal  the 
boat ;  and  this,  in  females  of  rank,  is  made  of  rich  silk.  The  remainder  of 
the  dress  is  the  shalice^  a  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  which  is  wrapped 
nmndthe  naiddle,  and  contrived  to  fall  in  graceful  folds,  till  it  be  below 
the  ankle  on  one  leg,  while  it  shows  a  part  of  the  other ;  it  is  gathered 
into  a  bunch  in  front,  and  the  upper  end  crosses  the  breast,  and  is  thrown 
forward  again  over  the  shoulder,  or  over  the  head  like  a  veil.  The  belles 
prolong  their  dark  eye-lashes  by  lines  of  black  drawn  from  the  comers  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  the  palms  of  their  hands,  their  nails,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
ttid  sometimes  also  the  roots  of  their  hair,  are  tinted  red.  The  women  of 
the  lower  castes  seldom  wear  any  thing  but  the  shalice  of  pure  white  cot- 
ton, but  even  then,  upon  a  graceftil  figure,  the  method  of  arranging  it  looks 
Tery  handsome.  The  handis  and  feet  are  always  adorned  with  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  a  jewel  is  worn  from  the  nose.  £ven  the 
corking-girls  have  their  anklets  and  armlets  of  glass,  tin,  brass,  or  tutencig^ 
ttd  sometimes  of  silver  The  higher  classes  wear  a  kind  of  slippers,  or 
nndals,  which  are  long,  turned  up,  and  sometimes  ornamented  at  the 
points;  but  the  poorer  classes  go  barefooted.  The  ornaments  that  are 
Worn  upon  the  person  are  the  only  costly  articles  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Hindu,  but  they  are  of  a  nature  not  soon  to  wear  out,  and  they  never  be- 
come unfashionable.  Whether  it  be  that  the  cotton-wool  suffers  from  the 
long  sea-carriage,  or  that  the  manipulation  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
Women,  or  the  art  of  spinning,  works  the  Uiread  into  a  finer  consistency, 
^  cotton-cloth  of  India  is  certainly  much  more  durable  than  that  which 
ia  made  in  Europe,  so  that  clothing  costs  very  little.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  cotton  goods  of  England  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  natives  of 
India;  their  habits  are  permanent,  and  both  that  and  their  capacity  for 
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buying  require  that  their  clothing  should  be  permanent  too.  He  ootlotM 
of  England  are  better  suited  to  a  people  among  whom  fashion  is  cootiniial- 
1y  shifting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton-twist  and  yam  has,  bowoTer, 
of  late  years,  been  sent  from  Britain  to  India,  because  the  spinning  by 
machinery  is  cheaper  than  even  by  the  fingers  of  Hindus ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  much  of  the  cloth  that  is  wove  from  that  yam  be  worn  by  tbe 
natives  of  India,  as,  being  a  mercantile  speculation,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
probably  dispersed  in  the  country  trade  among  the  isles." 

Tbe  houses  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  not  to  display  that  neatness  and  in- 
genuity which  are  visible  in  some  of  their  other  works.  In  the  southern 
districts  they  seem  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  form  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Moors.  Within  the  building  is  a  kind  of  ooort, 
round  which  is  a  gallery ;  and  on  one  side  ia  an  open  room  in  which  Hm 
master  of  the  house  receives  company.  From  this  court,  small  doors  con- 
duct into  the  interior  apartments.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  houses  consist 
of  several  floors. 

Castes,"^  No  Hindoo  can  ever  quit  the  caste  to  which,  by  birth,  he  be- 
longs ;  to  be  expelled  from  it,  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  befisl 
him.  These  divisions  and  subdinsions  can  have  little  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  they  never  intermarry ;  they  will  not  even  eat  together,  nor  will  ibey 
do  BO  with  any  other,  whatever  be  his  profession,  who  belongs  not  to  the 
same  caste  with  themselves.  The  parias^  or  casteless,  are  abhorred  by  their 
countrymen  ;  they  dare  not  enter  a  temple ;  religion  shrinks  from  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  are  employed  in  the  meanest  offices ;  and  being  by  all  accounted 
worthless,  they  consequently  are  for  the  most  part  infected  with  every  viee. 
Of  all  the  castes  that  of  the  Brahmins  is  accounted  the  most  honourable. 
This  caste,  indeed,  enjoys  such  exalted  privileges  that  it  has  induced  many, 
perhaps  justly,  to  suspect  that  he  who  had  influence  sufficient  to  procuro 
the  institution  of  the  castes,  designed  himself  to  be  a  Brahmin.  Tbe  Brah* 
mins  claim  precedence  even  of  princes,  who  belong  to  tbe  second  order.  The 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  one  of  thmr  num- 
ber ;  and  if  a  Brahmin  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  his  punishment  is  much  more 
mild  than  that  which  would  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  any  of  the  other 
three  orders.  They  are  dedicated  to  religious  services,  so  that  they  cannot 
accept  the  sovereignty,  which  indeed  they  even  account  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. In  the  most  trivial  afiairs  they  cbdm  precedoioe,  which  is  alwaya 
willingly  allowed  them.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  has  occasion  to  cross  a  river 
along  with  others,  he  enters  the  boat  first, — ^is  first  landed  on  the  opposite 
side, — and  then  stalks  away  without  paying  for  his  passage.  The  second 
class  consists  of  warriors ;  and  from  them  are  chosen  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  with  their  inferior  rulers.  The  third  class  consists  oi  such  aa  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  merchandise ;  and  the  fourth  class  of  labonrerB 
and  artists  of  every  description.  This  class  is  subdivided  into  other  infeiior 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  various  arts  and  trades.^^ 

"  The  divisioa  of  aociety  Into  ctstM  was  not  peculiar  to  India ;  Vat  had  alaoe  alao^  as  wa 
have  aeen,  in  Penia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  AtSTria.  Prieati,  Mldiers,  husbandmen,  and  arti- 
sans, formed,  in  the  early  history  of  all  of  these  four  countries,  distinct  dasse*  of  &milie% 
Inseparably  attached,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  their  respectire  profMona,  under 
the  antlionty  of  customs,  laws,  and  the  mysterious  pnjudioes  of  religieo.  But  this  ia  Am 
natoral  eflsct  of  ciyil  association,  and  of  the  first  progress  of  arts  and  kiwvdedgib 
wherever  these  are  not  disturbed  by  conquest  or  disperrion.  Art  or  knowledge  takes 
Its  rise  from  bef[innlngs  extremely  small.  Necessity  or  chance  midces  eoe  man  asofla 
dMttermis  or  akiliia  than  Us  neiffhboan  in  some  particular  art.  Them  MS  na  periods 
of  apprenticeship,  no  schools,  no  books,  by  means  of  which  that  knowledge  or  artUdW 
dexterity  which  any  one  indiyidoal  may  have  acquired,  might  be  dllhised  tkrongh  iIm 
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lo  Hindostaa,  Teligion  regulates  several  matters,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  reckoned  indifferent.     The  Brahmins  feed  on  rice,  a  kind  of  hntter 

VBcietf  to  which  he  bsloofi.    It  can  be  eommunicated  to  none  hu  k  hie  children  and  the 
sMmbenof  hie  fiunily,  wheee  constant  intercourae  with  him,  and  preeenoe  at  hie  etudies 
or  laboon,  give  them  opportunities  of  learuinf  from  him  such  as  others  cannot  enjoy, 
and  to  whom  the  relations  of  kindred  and  friendship  may  induce  him  to  explain  what  he 
wvnld  carefully  conceal  from  others.   Hence  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  knowledge 
becomes,  of  coarse,  the  inheritance  of  the  posterity  of  its  inrentor.  If  it  be  of  extraordinary 
importance,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  uses  of  life,  it  is  then  anxiously  withheld  by  its 
Ibrtunato  possessors  tram  the  dlaoorery  of  other  Inquirers.     If,  in  its  application  more 
mean  and  triTal,  it  may,  howerer,  still  senre  to  afford  something  of  honour  and  emolu* 
BAoit  to  those  to  whom  it  is  known  ;  while  others  will  not  eagerly  strive  to  rival  them 
fai  cohiTating  it     Besides,  they  to  whom  art  or  knowledge  is  exhibited,  not  in  its  prin. 
riples,  or  in  the  ratio  «f  iu  operations,  but  simplr  in  ite  rules  and  effects,  are  found  to 
vq^ard  these  with  an  awe  and  wonder  which  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  nature,  and 
settle  into  a  blind  reneration  for  their  immeoiato  authors.     And  it  is  the  spirit  of  Ig- 
norance, and  of  that  age  of  social  life  in  which  the  means  for  die  mutual  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  are  bat  few  and  imperfect,  to  dispose  each  man  to  sit  down  satisfied 
with  the  adnuitaces,  and  under  the  restraint%^as  to  art  and  knowledge,  which  he  finds 
mtaranT  attached  to  his  own  condition.     Thus,  then,  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
prodoeea  that  diiAealty  in  tlie  communication  of  art  or  science*  that  inoommonicatiye 
■ecrecy  in  their  possessors,  and  that  supine  indifference  or  blind  veneration  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  unknown,  which  unavoidably  tend  to  distribute  the  arts  and  professions 
among  different  families  and  tribes,  and  to  produce  permanent  castes,  by  still  confining 
tte  cUIdrsn  to  the  practice  of  their  fiitber's  art,  and  to  the  study  of  the  same  knowledge 
which  be  knew.  A  t  the  origin  of  human  society  in  A  sia,  the  distincUons  of  profession  and 
tike  sabdiTisions  of  labour  were  unknown.     But,  even  before  men  could  settle  in  the 
habita  of  wienltand  Industry,  saperior  knowledge  and  more  mature  experience,  and  the 
esnmsaaduigbifluenoe  of  extraordinary  piety  or  enthusiasm,  had  b^on  to  produce  a  caste 
of  priesto.    The  science  and  pretences  of  one  or  two  men  descended  from  them  exclu- 
rfvely  to  thrtr  own  children  and  disciples.     A  race  had  thus  acquired  the  advantages 
ef  saperior  mysterious  knowledge,  and  of  fancied  favour  with  heaven,  and  were,  in 
eanse^aencc;,  enabled  still  to  communicate  to  their  descendants  all  their  own  artifices 
sad  knowledge,  and  thus  to  preserve  to  them  the  same  influence  and  emoluments  which 
tbey  had  themselves  enfoyed.     Agriculture  once  regularly  and  indttstriously  culti- 
vated, ito  prodoce  soon  allured  the  nqnicity  of  those  who  wandered  about,  strangers  to 
sdber  labirar,  and  distressed  by  the  wanto  of  idleness.    They  attempted  to  seize,  by 
plundcTing  violence,  those  necessaries  which  they  were  not  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
dnsttious  to  produce.     In  order  that  the  husbandmen  might  at  once  pursue  their  la- 
boors  and  guard  their  possessions  against  pillage,  thc^  were  now  compelled  to  divide 
themselves  into  two  bands,  one  of  labourers,  and  one  ormeu  at  arms.    A  new  caste  was 
tlms  natoraily  formed,  and  the  society  which  had  before  consisted  of  priesto  and  hus- 
ksadnaen  onlv,  was  now  composed  of  priests,  husbandmen,  and  soldiers.     Extraordinary 
dexterity  ana  skill,  acquired  by  one  or  two  men,  in  the  fabrication  of  the  implemente 
sf  laboar,  in  fashioning  the  articles  of  dress,  or  In  constructing  houses,  would  soon  give 
rise  also  to  a  caste  of  ariiamis.  Conquest,  usurpation,  oppression,  the  whims  of  disordered 
fancy,  and  varioos  other  subordinate  causes,  occasioned  many  subdivisions  of  those 
principal  castes ;  and  thus  completed  that  curious  fhbric  of  social  institution  which  the 
castes  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India,  exhibit.  Instead,  then,  of  appearing  anomalous 
and  onaooounteble  In  the  history  of  mankind,  these  castes,  into  which  sodety  was  an- 
ciently distributed  in  those  four  famous  countries  of  the  East,  seem  to  have  arisen 
necessarily  from  the  general  character  of  man,  in  the  first  stages  of  social  life,  and  from 
the  local  natora  of  those  wide,  level,  and  fertile  territories.    This  iustitutioii,  when 
viewed  In  the  light  Just  mentioned,  seems  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  small  progress 
which  the  Hindoos  nave  made  in  the  arts,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  certainly  been  a  civilized  people.     However  much  writen  ma/ 
diner  concerning  the  antiqnitv  of  Hindoo  civilization,  all  agree  that  the  inhabitanto  of 
Hindootan  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  civilization,  when  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  now  make  the  greatest  figure,  were  still  immersed  in  barbarity;  yet  the  Hindoos 
have,  since  that  period,  made  little  farther  progress  in  the  arts  of  life^  while  the  nations 
sf  Eoiope  have  tefi  their  woods,  gradually  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  attained  that 
perfection  to  which  the  Hindoos,  while  they  are  divided  into  castes^  may  continue 
vainly  to  look  forward.    Those  writen  who  applaud  the  Institution  or  castes  seem  to 
have  confounded  it  with  that  dividon  of  labour  which  has  given  European  workmen 
»  mneh  dexterity,  and  Enropean  manufootures  so  much  perfection ;  but  these  things 
are  so  Tory  different,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they  ever  were  confounded.     To  divide  the 
spentloos  of  a  partieular  trade  into  many  branches,  and  to  train  up  workmen  to  each 
toaneh  sepantoly,  tends  to  give  them  a  dexterity  which  they  could  never  otherwise 
aeqalre.     But  thus  to  sabdlvide  the  processes  of  manufocture,  is  not  to  oblige  eveiy 
iM»  to  adopt  a  narticnlar  department,  whether  he  be  qualified  for  it  dr  not.     Every 
individoal  u  stiulell  at  liberty  to  choose  ;  and  when  the  branches  are  multiplied,  each 
IV.  3p 
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called  ghee^  vegetables,  spices,  and  milk.     The  last  article  is  particularly 
esteemed,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  cow,  an  animal  for  which  they  have   the 
greatest  veneration.     The  warrior-tribe  are  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh   of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.     The  merchants  may  feed  on  poultry  and  fiah ; 
but  the  mechanics,  or  labourers,  are  prohibited  from  feeding  on  flesh  or  fish 
of  any  description.     When  religion  has  condescended  to  interfere  in  the 
articles  of  dress  and  food,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  more  important  affiur 
of  marriage  should  be  left  indiflerent.     Marriage  is,  by  his  religion,  made 
incumbent  on  every  Hindoo  who  has  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family ;  and,  in  a  country  so  fertile  as  Hindostan,  few  indi- 
viduals have  not  this  in  their  power.     In  this  country,  no  man  receives  a 
dowry  with  his  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  presents  to  her  parents, — 
a  custom  which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  ancient  practice  of  purchas- 
ing wives.    In  all  warm  cx>untries  the  sexes  arrive  at  maturity  much  sooner 
than  in  temperate  climates.     The  girls  of  Hindostan  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing mothers  at  eleven ;  and,  so  anxious  are  parents  to  fnl61  the  duty  of 
marrying  their  children,  which  is  prescribed  by  their  religion,  that  they 
often  make  the  contract  while  the  parties  are  yet  children :  deferring  the 
consummation,  till  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age. 

The  Hindoos  are  described  as  being  fond  of  processions,  ceremonies, 
and  rejoicings.  An  entertainment  and  procession  are  necessary  when  the 
contract  of  marriage  is  at  first  concluded ;  others,  more  magnificent,  follow 
when  the  marriage  is  consummated.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  car- 
ried about  in  the  same  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  in  palankeens, 
or  on  horses  or  elephants.  If  the  parties  are  rich,  the  rejoicing  continues 
several  days ;  and  presents  of  shawls  and  cotton-cloth  are  given  to  the 
principal  guests,  of  whom  the  Brahmins  are  always  part.  The  same  rejoic- 
ings and  festivity  are  repeated,  when  the  young  wife  is  first  discovered  to 
have  become  pregnant ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  rejoicings 
are  renewed  when  she  has  been  safely  delivered.  But  the  feasts  and  cere- 
monies of  the  young  couple  are  not  yet  concluded :  unless  the  Brahmins 
have  pronounced  the  day  unlucky,  the  friends  and  relations  are  again  as- 
sembled on  the  tenth  after  the  child's  birth.  If  the  day  should  be  un. 
lucky,  prayers  are  offered  to  avert  calamity ;  and  the  ceremonies  conclude 
with  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  presents  to  the  Brahmins,  if 
the  boy  belongs  to  either  of  the  three  first  castes,  when  he  assumes  the 
string  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  new  ceremonies,  with  presents  to 
the  Brahmins,  become  again  requisite. 

While  religion  has  been  thus  busy  in  the  appointment  of  frivolous  cere- 
monies, it  is  fortunate  that  more  important  matters  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. £very  mother,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  is  obliged  to  suckle 
her  own  chikl, — a  duty  which  a  species  of  luxury,  not  the  most  amiable, 
has  caused  to  be  too  frequently  neglected  in  some  civilized  countries.  The 
laws,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Hindostan,  permit  a  man  to  have  several 
wives ;  but  unless  the  first  wife  be  barren,  the  privilege  is  seldom  made 
use  of.  In  that  case,  however,  a  second  wife  is  sometimes  taken.  If  she 
also  prove  barren,  instead  of  taking  a  third,  a  Hindoo  usually  adopts  a 

•     >     • 

has  s  better  chance  of  finding  something  to  which  his  inelioatioiis  and  eapacitjr  are 
particularly  fitted.  To  gubdivide  the  various  branches  of  weaving  and  to  wave  every 
man  to  choooe  that  branch  to  which  he  is  particularly  inclined,  is  very  different  fWnn 
Informing  a  particular  man  that  he  must  be  a  weaver,  whether  nature  meant  him  for  one 
or  not.  The  former  is  friendly  to  the  exertions  of  native  genioa— the  latter  lays  It 
under  a  mortifying  restraint.  The  former  is  the  practice  of  the  oiUf  hlened  nations  of 
Europe— the  latter  is  the  consequence  of  the  B  inaoo  castes. 
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cliikl  from  a  relation.  TTie  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  may,  peN 
haps  be,  in  Hindostan,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  chief  reason  why  the 
privilege  of  polygamy  is  so  much  neglected. 

MahommedofUf  4^.]  The  jiext  nnmerous  class  of  inhabitants  are 
Mahommedans,  who  may  perhaps  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  number  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Soonnees  and 
Sheeaks  ;  the  first  of  whom  acknowledge  Abubecker,  Omar,  and  Osman, 
as  the  legitimate  soccessors  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  hitter  call  these  per- 
sooagea  Hampers,  saying,  that  Ali  was  the  first  lawful  khalif.  Except  in 
this  point,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  respective  articles  of  faith. 
TTiey  are  also  divided  into  the  four  great  tribes  of  Shaikh^  Sifed^  Patau^ 
and  MoguL  The  first  are  either  descended  from  Arabs,  or  converts  to 
their  religion ;  the  second  claim  their  descent  from  Mahomet,  and  are  the 
same  as  ^  Emirs  of  Turkey,  but  are  generally  descendants  of  Persians  - 
the  third  are  Afghauns  or  dieir  descendants ;  and  the  fourth,  persons  of 
Mogul  or  Tartar  origin. — The  third  class  of  inhabitants  are  the  Seiks, 
who  possess  the  province  of  Lahore* — The  fourth  class  of  inhabitants  are 
Christians  ;  these  are  partly  of  old  importation,  and  most  numerous  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  they  are  divided  into  the  Nestorian  and  Romish 
churches ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Portuguese  in  different  parts  of  the  country. — The  fifth  class  are  Jetvs  ; 
they  principally  inhabit  the  western  coast,  and  are  also  divided  into  WhJde 
and  hlack  Jews. — The  sixth  are  Parsees^  or  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  they 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  Gujerat  and  Bombay,  and  are  an  industrious, 
'active  people.  To  these  may  be  added  Chinese,  Africans,  and  people  be- 
longing to  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  great  numbers  of  the  children  of 
Europeans  by  native  women.  Taking  the  whole  strangers  and  descen- 
dants  of  strangers  in  India^  they  do  not  amount  to  above  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population. 

Europeans,^  Supposing  the  present  population  of  India  to  amount  to 
136,000,000,  it  is  calculated  that  of  this  number  there  are  not  above 
40,000  Europeans, — or  one  European  to  3,400  natives  generally, — or,  where 
they  have  the  whole  command  of  the  government,  one  European  to  2,125 
natives.  It  is  evident  that  however  equally  distributed  over  the  country 
this  small  number  might  be,  they  can  produce  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  the  modes  of  thinking  or  domestic  habits  of  the  vast  multitude  into 
which  they  have  been  interfused,  especially  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
them  purpose  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country,  but  only  aim  at  making 
a  fortune  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  then  retiring  to  spend  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe.  They  have  no  more  social  habits  with  the  people^- 
ai  Burke  remarked — than  if  they  still  resided  in  England.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  Europeans  in  India  appears  the  only  chance  for 
civilization — ^including  under  the  term  whatever  knowledge  is  the  most 
conducive  to  the  introduction  of  true  religion — that  has  ever,  in  the  whole 
lapse  of  time,  been  afforded  to  the  mighty  mass  of  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. 

Religion  of  the  Hindoos.^  The  customs  of  Hindostan  are  so 
closely  connected  with  its  religion,  that  to  describe  the  one,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  delineate  the  other.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  connected 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  private  life. 

Deilies^  The  supreme  God  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  Hin- 
doos, is  Brahm^  or  Brahma  ;  at  whose  word  this  universe  came  into  exist- 
ence.    Brahma,  after  the  foundation  of  this  world,  created  Batvaneif^  a 
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fomale  dmnity^  called  *  the  motlier  of  the  gods.*  Rroa  her  proceeded 
Brimkay  Vishnuy  and  Siva^  three  male  deitieS)  the  principal  minalen  ef 
Brahma,  and  penonifications  of  hit  diffnrent  eneigiee. 

Brimhay  said  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  God»  rides  on  the  flamingo, 
and  has  a  crown  on  his  head.  He  is  generally  represented  with  ibor 
hands.  In  one  he  has  a  sceptre,  the  ensign  of  his  power ;  in  another  tiie 
sacred  hooks;  and  in  a  third  adrde,  ihe  emblem  of  eternity.  ToBiimlm 
was  committed  the  care  of  creating  the  things  of  this  world.  Hecreated 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  castes,  into  whidi  the  Ifindoos  are 
divided.  The  Brahndna  proceeded  from  his  mooA  ;  the  khetrU  Itoqi  his 
arms ;  the  vaiatf  from  his  beUy  and  tfanghs ;  and  the  soudra  hom  Ids  feet  • 
He  composed  the  sacred  volumes  called  Fedas,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Brahmins  to  be  explained  by  them  to  the  other  castes. 

As  Brimha  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Deity,  Fifknu  repre* 
sents  his  goodness  mAployed  in  the  preservation  of  all  sublunary  eziBteBce. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  several  incarnations  ;  and  he  is  represented  ond^ 
many  frmtastic  forms,  each  having  a  supposed  connexion  with  hts  nnose* 
reus  attributes.  He  sometimes  rides  on  the  garooroy  a  large  kite ;  some- 
times he  is  seen  in  the  fig^ure  of  a  serpent  with  many  heads  ;  sometinies  in 
the  form  of  a  man  with  four  hands  and  many  heads,  looking  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Siva,  who  represents  the  power  of  the  Deity  employed  in  the  correcti<m 
of  sublunary  things,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  fierce  look.  He  has  a 
crescent  on  his  head ;  a  serpent  twisted  about  hb  neck ;  and  rides  upon 
an  ox.  He  is  sometimes  called  Mahadeva,  and  presides  over  good  and 
evil  fortune. 

The  god  Brahma  is  the  only  divinity  whom  the  Hindoos  consider  as 
being  self-existing.  All  other  deities  bare  been  brought  into  existence,  in 
consequence  of  exertions  of  his  power,  and  hold  inferior  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  human  affairs. 

Darhatny  or  Yam  Rajah,  is  the  jadge  of  the  dead ;  he  holds  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  and  rides  upon  a  buffido.  ChUer  and  Gopt  are  his  assistanta. 
The  former  reports  l^e  good  actions  of  men,  the  latter  their  evil  actioBs. 
Each  of  these  likewise  has  his  assistants,  Chiter's  genius  being  stationed 
on  the  right  hand,  and  Gopt's  on  the  left  of  each  individual  of  die  humaa 
race. 

-  Krishen  and  the  nine  Qopia  correspond  to  the  Grecian  Apollo  and  die 
nine  muses.  Like  Apollo,  Krishen  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  with 
an  instrument  resembling  a  flute.  Indeed  the  instances  in  which  die  my- 
thol(^  of  the  Hindoos  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
might  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  former  has  been  the  original  of  the 
latter. — Kamae'deva,  the  god  of  love,  corresponds  to  Cupid.  His  fridier 
is  Maya,  the  general  attractive  power,  and  his  modier,  lUtfy,  or  Affec- 
tion, by  whom  may  be  understood  Venus.  like  die  Cupid  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Kamm-deva  of  the  Hindoos  is  furnished  with  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  hot 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  this  weapon  is  still  more  highly  poetical  than 
that  of  the  Gredan  mythology,  for  the  bow  of  Kamss-deva  is  of  sugar- 
cane, or  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  string  is  of  live  bees.  The 
number  of  his  arrows  is  five ;  and  each  of  them  is  headed  with  an  Indian 
blossom  of  a  healing  quality. — Ltngam  is  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
is  worshipped  by  such  unmarried  women  as  desire  husbands,  and  by  such 
married  women  as  desire  children. — Vuroona  is  the  god  of  the  seas  and 
waters,  and  represents  Neptune.     He  rides  on  a  crocodile.— .£olas  is  re* 
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praBeated  by  Fojfoo^  tlie  god  of  the  winds,  who  curies  a  sabre  in  his 
fasndyaiid  rides  oa  an  antelope,  the  fleetest  of  animals. — ^The  care  of  learn- 
ing is  Gomanitted  to  VreekaaptUy,  and  a  class  of  njrmphs  called  Ve^ad* 
bares,  or  professors  of  seieDGe.«*ii^rAer,  the  ged  of  fire,  rides  on  a  ram. — 
Zbs  earth  is  represented  by  a  goddess  called  Fcuoodka, — Pakreeia^  or 
Naenre,  is  rapoeented  as  a  beantifnl  yoong  woman^r^^oor^a,  the  snn, 
sits  in  a  ohadot,  aiad  is  dmwn  by  one  horse*  He  has  sometimes  seven 
headsy  and  sometimes  twslre<r-^aiigire,  the  wife  of  the  san,  is  the  mother 
of  Hbf^  river  Jmaaa^r^^kandaroy  ^  moon,  holds  a  rabbit  in  her  hand, 
and  sits  in  a  ehariot  drawn  by  aatdopes. — Gone*  is  the  god  of  pmdenee. 
•— Fffsie  is  knoira  by  many  names,  bnt  is  generally  represented  by  a  ser- 
pent with  many  tongues. —  VirMvanoy  or  Cobhair^  the  god  of  riches,  rides 
on  a  white  horse. — Darma  Deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  white  bull.  Among  those  nmBerow  dhinities 
it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  the  superiority  of  rank.  Miany  of  them 
appear  to  be  equal  in  digaiiy;  and  particular  deities  have  their  own 
votaries,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  a  prejudiced  fancy* 

Beddes  these  gods,  whi<£  are  inferior  not  only  to  Brahma,  but  to  bis 
prioeipal  ministers,  there  are  many  demi-gods  dispersed  in  the  various 
regions  of  ibe  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters.  Of  these  demi-gods  there 
are  some  whose  exploits  are  said  to  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
those  of  Baedius,  Hercnks,  Theseus,  and  the  other  divine  heroes  of  Ghre- 
dan  fable.  Their  number  appears  to  be  infinite ;  some  of  them  being 
assigned  to  the  superintendence  of  almost  every  object  in  nature.  They 
are  by  nature  mortal ;  but,  by  the  use  of  a  drink  called  amroot^  they  acquire 
imuMMtality.  Most  of  the  Hindoo  idols  are  of  clay,  and  very  much  re- 
semble in  composition,  colouring,  and  execution,  though  of  course  not  in 
form,  the  more  paltry  sort  of  images  which  are  carried  about  in  England 
for  sale  by  the  Lago  di  Como  people.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  great 
numbers  of  these  mre  in  fact  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Calcutte  in  the 
same  manner,  on  men's  heads.  This  is  before  they  have  been  consecrated, 
which  takes  place  on  their  being  solemnly  washed  in  the  Ganges  by  a 
Brahmin  pundit.  Till  this  happens,  they  possess  no  sacred  character,  and 
sie  frequently  given  as  toys  to  the  children,  and  used  as  ornaments  of 
rooms,  which  when  hallowed  they  could  not  be,  without  giving  great 
offisnce  to  every  Hindoo  who  saw  them  thus  employed. 

CeremonietJl  The  ceremonies  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Hindoos 
consist  in  prayers,  fasdng,  visiting  the  temples,  and  performing  certain  ac- 
tious  accounted  sacred.  A  Hindoo  prays  tiiree  times  daily, — ^in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  During  prayer,  he  tnms  his  face  towards 
the  East ;  and  like  the  Mahommedans,  he  always  washes  before  he  takes 
meat,  and  frequently  at  other  times.  To  bathe  in  the  w^r  of  the  Ganges 
IB  a  ceremony  highly  religious,  and  efficacious  in  purifying  from  many 
offences.  Running  water  is  always  preferred  for  ablutions  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods,  bat  no  living  creature  is  ever 
killed  for  that  purpose, — ^the  doctrine  of  transmigration  rendering  the  kill- 
ing of  an  animal  an  impious  rather  than  a  religious  action.  A  tradition  is 
said  to  prevail,  that  living  sacrifices  were  formerly  common  in  India.  If 
this  ever  was  the  case,  it  must  have  been  before  the  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  transmigradon  of  the  aonl  were  established.  Incense,  flow- 
ers, fhnt,  and  money,  are  the  common  offerings.  Pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  form  a  great  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Hindoo  fiuth*  The 
fboes  of  these  were  usually  those  that  were  the  roost  inaccessible ;  such 
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as  moufitain^tops,  hot  springs,  cascades,  cares,  the  junctions  of  rivers,  and 
wild  and  pestilent  places  by  the  sea-shore.  The  multitudes  that  still  throng 
to  some  of  these  places  are  immense.  To  detail  the  numerous  absnnl 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  Hindoos,  in  the  worship  of  their  varioiis 
gods,  would  neither  interest  nor  entertain  the  reader.  The  rites  are  dic- 
tated by  the  Brahmins  and  the  sacred  books,  and  are  as  absurd  and  nnmeu- 
ing  as  liiey  can  possibly  be.  Our  limits  are  totally  inadequate  to  describe 
their  various  institutions  of  fasting,  and  different  kinds  of  penance,  and 
degrees  of  self-castigation,  before  which  the  observances  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics dwindle  into  trifles.  Nor  have  the  imaginations  of  the  Hindoos 
been  less  successfol  in  varying  the  nature  and  degrees  of  their  penances. 
Some  of  them,  in  order  to  advance  their  religious  interests,  will  hold  their 
hands  above  their  heads  till  they  be  withered  and  incapable  of  motaoQ ; 
others  again  keep  them  on  their  breasts  ;  while  others  hold  them  constantly 
shut  till  they  are  penetrated  by  the  nails.  Some  chain  themselves  to  a 
particular  spot,  which  they  resolve  never  to  quit ;  others  vow  never  to  lie 
down,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  perpendicular  posture,  leaning 
against  a  prop.  And  one  man  is  mentioned,  who,  by  way  of  penanoe. 
undertook  to  measure  the  distance  between  Benares  and  Juggernaut  with 
his  body,— continually  rising  and  laying  himself  down  for  that  purpose  I 

Among  the  Hindoos,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  universal  tenet ; 
and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  no  less  universal.  This 
world,  therefore,  is  by  the  Hindoos  considered  both  as  a  state  of  probatioii> 
and  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Their  hell  is  called  Narekha^ 
and  contains  many  mansions  of  different  degrees  of  punishment^  into 
which  individuals  are  introduced  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
guilt.  When  they  have  continued  in  this  place  during  a  period  sufBdeat 
to  expiate  their  offences,  they  are  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  animate 
other  bodies,  of  which  the  nature  corresponds  to  their  former  behaviour ; 
and  when  at  last,  by  repeated  transmigrations,  they  have  been  cleared  from 
every  impurity  which  adheres  to  mortals,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  hea* 
venly  regions,  where  they  are  absorbed  into  the  universal  Spirit.  This,  by 
some,  is  supposed  to  denote  annihilation ;  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  de« 
note  an  introduction  into  unbounded  felicity. 

Suttees^  The  religion  of  Hindostan  makes  it  meritorious,  though  not 
absolutely  incumbent,  in  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the  same  pile  with 
the  body  of  their  deceased  husband.  Detailed  accounts  of  this  dreadful 
ceremony  have  been  often  given  to  the  public ;  we  subjoin  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  suttee,  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  traveller,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it.^'    Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  burning  is  very  andenty  sanc- 

M  «  The  person  whom  I  saw/*  says  Hodges,  <<  was  of  the  vaisiy  (merchant)  tribe  or 
4»Bte :  a  class  of  people  whom  we  should  natorally  suppose  exempt  from  the  high  and 
impetuous  pride  of  rank,  and  in  whom  the  natural  desire  to  preserve  life  should  ia 
general  predominate,  undiverted  from  its  proper  course  by  a  prospect  of  posthumous 
tame.  1  may  add,  that  these  motives  are  matly  strengthened  oy  ue  exemption  of  this 
ckss  from  Uiat  infamy  with  which  the  reftisal  is  inevitably  branded  in  their  supeiiami 
Upon  my  repairing  to  the  spot,  on  the  lianks  of  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  was  tm 
take  place,  I  found  the  body  of  the  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  linen,  already 
brodght  down  and  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  At  this  time»  about  ten  In  the  mom. 
ing,  only  a  few  people  were  assembled,  who  appeared  destitute  of  feeling  at  tha  m»a^ 
strophe  that  was  to  take  place,  I  may  even  say  that  they  displayed  the  most  peifect 
apathy  and  indifBerenoe.  After  waiting  a  consiaerable  time,  the  wue  appeared,  attended 
by  the  Bramins,  and  music,  with  some  few  relations.  The  procosfon  was  slow  and 
solemn ;  the  victim  moved  with  a  steady  and  firm  step ;  and  apparently  with  a  perfect 
composure  of  countenance,  approached  close  to  the  body  of  ner  husband,  where  for 
some  time  thev  halted.  She  then  addressed  those  who  were  near  her,  with  eompoeare, 
and  without  the  least  trepidation  of  voice  or  change  of  oountenaufiOt    She  held  in  |wr 
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tbned  by  a  yariety  of  form*,  and  enconiiaged  by  all  tbe  dtantas  of  oriental 
UMgery,  as  will  appear  from  tbe  following  quotations  from  the  sacred 
books  of  tbe  Hindoos  :     "  The  woman  who  bums  with  the  body  of  her 
tolwnd  after  his  death  shall  be  considered  like  Uroondhnttee,  wife  of  the 
Rwhee  Vashista  (who  is  fixed  in  the  heavens  as  a  consteUation  by  the 
Mde  of  her  husband,  translated  as  one  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  the 
swen  bright  stars  of  which  constellation  Indian  astronomers  distinguish  by 
the  names  of  the  seven  great  Prushees) ;  as  his  wife  was  famous  for  her 
wtae,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  place  in  heaven,  so  will  a  woman  who 
bams  likewise  obtain  a  place  by  her  husband  in  heaven."     Ujirah  writes, 
"As  a  snake-catcher  with  force  seisFes  tbe  snake  and  drags  him  from  his 
bol^  so  the  virtuous  woman  by  force  drags  her  husband  up  to  heaven, 
wAing  away  his  sins  by  doing  suttee,  and  obtains  hi4>piness  for  boUi." 
In  the  Guroot  Poaran,  Vishnoo  says,  «  As  an  innocent  man,  who  stands  a 
tnal  by  ordeal  fire,  is  thereby  cleared  of  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
ind  suffers  no  harm  or  pain,  so  a  woman  who  bums  with  her  husband's 
oody  suffers  no  pain  in  her  soul  from  the  act  of  burning  her  body.     As 
we  seven  metals,  by  being  heated  in  the  fire,  become  purified  from 
jro«,  but  are  not  themselves  consumed,  so  a  woman  who  bums  herself 
Ms  as  if  bathing  in  nectar."     The  Nirunnyn  Sindhoo  says,  speaking  of 
1  woman  not  permitted  to  bum  on  the  same  pile  with  her  husband, — 
*  A  woman  should  bum,  because  she  thereby  obtains  absolution  for  the 
M»  of  both,  and  enables  him  and  herself  to  escape  hell ;  moreover,  she 
obtains  for  bodi  the  rewards  for  all  the  heavens,  and  finally,  she  is  ah- 
*wbed  in  Bramha  along  with  him,  remaining  his  wife  in  the  interme- 
^  transmigntions  in  this  world,  in  which  they  shall  be  blessed  with 
"me,  riches,  and  other  good  things."     Haret  says,  "  Hear  my  words, 
>Poken  of  a  woman  who  bums  after  the  death  of  her  husband.     As  a 
woQum  has  three  krorees  and  a  half  (35,000,000)  of  hairs  upon  her 
body,  for  every  hair  shall  she  enjoy  a  thousand  years  in  heaven.     A 
*<naan  who  bums  after  the  death  of  her  husband  expiates  the  sins  of 
^  Other's  and  of  her  mother's,  and  of  her  father-in-law's  relations*" 
^(mnkr,  in  his  SmrUie,  says,  **  The  woman  who  bums  with  her  husband's 
^^  ^all  live  with  him  in  heaven  among  the  gods  for  three  and  a  half 
''^'nes  of  beavenly  years,  each  day  of  the  gods  being  equal  to  one 
"'^^  year."     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  women  were 

j'l^bsiid  aooooa  nut,  in  which  was  a  red  oolour  mizied  ap,  and  dipping  in  it  the  fore- 
■^  of  her  right  hand,  she  marked  those  near  her,  to  whom  she  wisl^  to  show  the 
«2  set  of  attention.  At  this  time  I  stood  close  to  her,  she  observed  me  attentively, 
*^  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the  forehead.  She  might  be  aboat  twenty- four  or 
j^  ysvs  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  nas  generally  fled  the  cheek 
¥^j|j>^  but  still  she  preserved  a  sufficient  share  to  prove  that  she  must  have  been 
'''■^me:  her  figure  was  small,  but  elegantly  turned ;  and  the  form  of  her  hands  and 
l'*^  was  particnurly  beautiful.  Her  dnss  was  a  loose  robe  of  white  flowing  drapery, 
■wt  extended  from  lier  head  to  the  feet.  The  place  of  sacrifice  was  higher  up  on  the 
^^  of  the  river,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood.  The 
''^^J'^  composed  of  dried  branches,  leaves,  and  rushes,  with  a  door  on  one  side,  and 
y^^  sod  covered  on  the  top :  by  the  side  of  the  door  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted 
u^f^  From  the  time  the  woman  appeared,  to  the  taking  up  of  the  body  to  convey 
**'^to  thepile,  might  occupy  a  space  of  half  an  hour,  which  was  employed  in  prayer 
^^  the  Bramins,  in  attention  to  those  who  stood  near  her,  and  conversation  with  her 
^tiona.  When  the  body  was  taken  up»  she  followed  dose  to  it,  attended  by  the  chief 
°]2^,  and  when  it  was  deposited  on  the  pile,  she  bowed  to  aU  around  her,  and  en- 
^^>^  without  speaking.  The  moment  she  entered,  the  door  was  dosed ;  the  Are  was 
P<>j  to  the  combustibles,  which  instantly  flamed,  and  immense  quantities  of  dried  wood 
"pother  matters  were  thrown  upon  it.  This  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accompa- 
^  with  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now  became  numerous,  and  the  whole  seem- 
*"»&««  of  confused  rf^oicing." 
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often  unwillingly  urged  to  eacrifice  tbemselyeft  to  the  religion  of  their 
conntry,  and  to  prevent  that  mfamy  which  attends  the  wife  espedally  of  a 
Brahmin,  who  has  tefosed  this  part  of  her  obedience.     Holwell  in  his 
*  Historical  Events  relative  to  India,'  and  some  other  writers,  ihform  vs, 
that  lliey  have  witnessed  samfices  of  this  kind,  where  the  self-devoted 
victims  resisted  every  entreaty  made  by  their  relations  to  rescue  Uiem- 
selves  from  the  fatal  pile ;  but  this  very  rarely  happened,  and  it  was  for  a 
long  time  notoriona,  that  the  burning  of  widows  in  Hindoston  was  Offten 
attended  with  circumstances  which  made  it  any  thing  but  a  voluntary  sa- 
crifice;   Indeed  the  Hindoo  law  itself  does  not  expressly  command  this 
nurderoua  practice.      Menoo,  the  parent  of  ladkun  jurisprudence^  for 
whom  thid  nativee  entertain  such  veneration,  ihatr  the  Brahmin  who  poa- 
oesoeo  noli  a  dialgrama  and  a  copy  of  hie  laws,  is  said  to  have  forfeited  his 
veHgious  privikigi66,-^Menoo,  respecting  whom  it  is  acknowledged,  fhaX 
what  is  contrary  to  his  injunctions  is  not  law,  says  nothing  of  female  im- 
molation, bvt,  on  the  contnury,  prescribes  roles  for  the  conduct  of  widowa 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  existence :     ^  Let  her  emaciate  her  body 
hf  H>?ing  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fhdts ;  but  let  her  not» 
when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  anodier  man.  Let 
her  conthiue  till  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  pmetising  the  inoomparahle 
rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted 
to  one  husband."     Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  offidal  people  in 
India,  until  very  recently,  was  that  the  government  could  not  safely  pro- 
nounce a  direct  prohibition  of  these  murders ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  thai 
while  in  other  parts  of  India  the  practice  had  been  gradually  dimimsfaliig' 
for  many  years  back,  and  in  some  large  distriets  had  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  should  have  continued  quite  nndiecked  m  the  Calcutta  divialott^ 
the  district  in  which  British  influence  might  have  been  expected  to  be  moat 
powerfaL     But  this  opinion,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
ihe  honour  of  Britain,  has  given  way,  and  suttees  are  now  prohibited  by 
law  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India.-^Ia  the  province  of  Gnseras, 
the  deluded  parents  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  hahit  of 
deatroying  their  female  in£nit8  as  soon  as  they  were  born*     These  unnatQ- 
nd  murdm  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and  were  paih* 
tidy  aboliriied  by  an  order  from  the  supreme  power.    From  time  imna»» 
morial  it  had  been  the  custom  for  mothers  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the 
Ganges  at  the  annual  festival  held  at  Ounga-Sagoor :  this  practice  too  was 
prohibited  by  a  public  regulation,  and  the  prohibition  enforced  by  public 
authority.   In  neither  of  these  cases  was  one  instance  of  resistance  known, 
or  one  symptom  of  disaffection  to  our  sway  manifested  by  the  natives ; 
the  mischief  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  bewailed  it ;  nay,  many 
there  were  who,  on  cool  reflection,  have  called  down  blessingB  on  thoae 
who,  when  they  themselves  were  dead  to  humanity,  had  interposed  so 
judiciously  and  mercifully  with  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.     It  is  only 
astonishing  that  such  fiBu:ts  did  not  prompt  our  government  to  interfere  at 
an  earlier  period  with  the  rite  of  suttees  practised  in  India. 

Festivals.]  There  is  little  thai  is  social  in  the  general  religious  wor* 
ship  of  either  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  except  on  certain  festivals,  when 
they  resort  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  their  respective  pro. 
oeesions  are  celebrated  in  much  ihe  same  noisy  and  unmeaning  manner* 

Festival  cf  Juggernaut.^  The  festival  of  Juggernatd  was  long  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  festivals  of  the  HindooSy  and  is  anterior  to 
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tbe  time  of  the  Mahommedan  conquest.     The  nnmbGr  of  pihnrimd  who 
still  resort  to  it  flactaates  from  40,000  to  130,000. 

rnm  ^UmtktaBed  Buddrock,  in  fcho  province  of  Orina,  Dr  Bachaiuui  writes,  under  datoof  seth 
HZL  J***    **  ^*  '™**'^  Uiat  we  tre  approaddng  Jnggemant  (and  yet  we  are  more  than  fiO  mUsi 
ftOMtt>b]rfliakama]i  bonce  which  we  hare  seen  for  some  dayi  strewed  by  the  way.    Atthis  place  we 
*M  teen  joined  by  sereral  large  bodlee  of  pUgrima.  perhafw  8000  in  number,  who  haTo  oome  irom 
OS  parto  of  Northern  India.    Some  of  them,  with  whom  I  hare  conversed,  say  that  they  have 
two  months  on  their  march  j  travelling  slowly,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  with  their  wives 
cUdrsn.    Some  old  persons  are  among  them,  who  wish  to  die  at  Jnggernaot    Nnmben  of  pit 
M  die  on  the  road  sand  their  bodies  generally  remain  nnburied.    On  a  plain  by  the  river  near  the 
Fil«rinis*  Cararaaserai  at  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  sculls.    The  dogs.  Jackals,  and 
vwtera.  seem  to  live  here  on  human  prey.    The  vultures  exhibit  a  shocking  tameness.    The  obsoene 
*-  will  not  leave  the  body,  sometimes,  till  we  tnma  dose  to  them.    This  Buddrock  is  a  horrid 
Wherever  I  tammy  eyee,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or  other.    Surely  Juggernaut  cannot 
e  than  Baddmck.'*    On  the  18th  of  June,  when  in  sight  of  the  high  tower  of  Juggernaut*^ 
temple,  his  words  are—'*  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  accompanied  us  for  some  days  past    They 
cover  the  road,  before  and  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    At  nine  o'clock  thb  morning,  the  tem- 
pfe  ef  Joggcraattt  appeared  in  vtow.  at  a  great  distance.    When  the  mnlUtode  ilrst  saw  It,  they  gave 
a  about,  and  fiell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped.    I  have  heard  nothing  to.day  but  shouts  and  acclamn. 
lionB,by  the  eoocesslve  bodies  of  pilgrims.    From  the  place  where  1  now  stand,  I  have  a  view  of  a 
hod  of  people,  Uke  an  army,  encamped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Juggernaut ;  where  a  gnard 
of  ■sMiete  is  poatad,  to  prerent  their  entering  the  town,  antU  they  have  paid  the  pilgrim's  tax."  This 
tacx  b  aaooree  of  revenoe  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  probably  make  about  I^IOOO  a  year  by  it 
It  was  originally  impoeed  by  the  Hahrattas  and  Mahommedans.    On  the  14th  of  June,  D^  Buchanan 
wrilce :    «*  I  hare  seen  Jnggernant    The  scene  at  Baddmck  is  but  the  vestibule  to  Juggernaut    No 
raesrd  of  aarient  or  modem  history  can  give,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  valley  of  death :  it  may 
ketraly  compared  with  the  VaUey  of  Hinnom.    The  idol,  called  Juggernaut,  has  been  considered  as 
Ifee  Moloeh  of  the  present  age ;  and  he  to  Justly  so  named,  for  the  sscriflces  offered  up  to  him,  by  self. 
ievecoiMont,  are  not  leas  criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  flian  those  recorded  of  the  Moloch  of 
''         u    Two  other  Idola  aceompany  Juggernaut,  namely  Bohtram  and  Shttbudm,  hto  brother  and 
Car  there  are  three  deltiea  worshipped  here.    They  reoeiw  equal  adoration,  and  sit  on  thrones 
ly  eqoal  height    TUs  morning  I  viewed  the  temple  j  a  stupendous  M>ric,  and  truly  oommen. 
with  the  extensive  sway  of  the  ■horrid  king.*    As  other  temples  are  nsually*  adorned  with 
I  esabiematieBl  of  their  reHgkm  j  so  Juggernaut  haa  representetknu,  numerous  and  various,  of 
Ties  whioh  constitatee  the  essence  of  hto  worship.    The  waUs  and  gates  are  covered  with  inde- 
emblema,  in  massive  and  durable  sculpture.    1  have  also  visited  the  Band.plafaw  by  the  sea,  In 
Bsae  placee  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  tbe  town. 
eaUad  hj  the  Si^itohthe  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  forth,  and  where  dogs  and 
vnltana  are  ever  seen.    Hie  vultursa  generally  find  out  the  prey  first :  and  begin  with  the  intestines  j 
isr  the  ftesh  of  the  body  to  too  firm  for  their  beaks,  immediately  after  death.    But  the  dogs  soon  re. 
crive  sotloe  of  the  oireumatance,  generally  from  seeing  the  hurries,  or  corpae.4!arrlen,  returning  from 
IheplaccL    On  the  approach  of  the  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  afew  yards,  and  wait  tiU  the  body  be  suf- 
idaatty  tarn  for  easy  deglutition.    The  ruitnres  and  dogs  often  feed  together;  and  sometimes  begin 
their  attack  before  the  pilgrim  be  quite  dead.    There  are  four  animato  which  are  sometimes  seen  about 
acaraaae ;  the  dog.  the  Jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  fmrgeela  or  adjutant,  called  by  Ftanant  the  gigan- 
Ik  eraas"    On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Dr  Buchanan  writes :  <•  I  have  retaraed  home  from  wit. 
Bssrinff  a  aoene  which  I  shall  never  forget   At  18  o'clm^  of  thto  day,  being  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
the  Moloeh  of  Ifindoostan  was  brought  out  of  hto  temple,  amidst  tbe  acclamations  of  hundreds  of 
theoeamito  of  hto  worshippers.    When  the  idol  was  ptoced  on  hto  throne,  a  shout  was  raised  by  the 
mdlttade,  sadi  as  I  had  never  heard  before.    It  continued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Uien  gnu 
dastty  died  away.    After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  a  murmur  was  heard  at'a  distance :  all  eyes  were 
taraed  towards  the  place  ;  and.  Iiehold,  a  grove  advandng  I    A  body  of  men,  having  green  branches  or 
psfaaa  In  their  hands,  approached  with  great  celerity.    Tlie  people  opened  a  way  for  them ;  and  when 
ftey  had  oooia  np  to  tbe  throne,  they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon,  and  worshipped ;  and  the 
iiiaiUtMde  ^gain  sent  forth  a  roloe  like  the  sound  of  a  great  thunder.  Bat  the  voices  I  now  heard  were 
not  ttooae  of  aielody  or  of  Joyful  acclamation,  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  praise  of  Moloch's  wor. 
sfaippersw    llielr  number  Indeed  brought  to  my  mind  the  countiess  midtttade  of  the  RevehiUons ;  but 
Ihfdr  Toieea  gave  no  toneAU  hoaannah  or  hallelujah  {  but  rather  a  yell  of  approbation,  united  with  a 
Idad  af  htosiag  applaasa.    I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  thto  latter  noise,  untU  I  was  directed  to 
aalieetta  women,  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of  whtotilng,  with  the  lips  circular,  and  the  tongue 
vibrating  ;  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs,  uttering  human  sounds.    The  throne  of  the 
idol  wan  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower  about  60  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheeto  which  indented 
the  grooad  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.    Attached  to  it  were  six  ca. 
Uea,  of  the  siae  and  tongth  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.    Upon  the  tower 
wvra  the  priests  and  satellites  of  the  idol,  surrounding  hto  throne.     The  idol  to  a  biodc  of  wood,  hav- 
iag  a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  month  of  a  bloody  colour.  Hto  arms  are  of  gold, 
and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeotts  apparel    The  other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour,    five 
dephants  preceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  toivering  fiags,  dressed  In  crimson  caparisons,  and  haring 
bdl«  hinging  to  their  caparisons,  which  sounded  musically  as  tiiey  mored.    I  went  on  in  the  procre. 
IV-  '  3  Q 
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•idn,  cloM  l»y  tbe  toww  of  Molodi,  wUdi,  m  it  ww  drawn  wilh  dUBealty.  «tfrat0d  <m  lit  aaAf 
hanh  thunder/  Aft«r  •  few  minnte^  It  stopped ;  and  now  the  worship  of  the  «od  begUL  A  Msk. 
prioet  mounted  the  ear  In  feme  of  the  Idol,  end  pronouawd  hto  obeoene  itMitM  hi  Ik*  em  rf  th«  p«^ 
»ie,whoreBpoiidedatlnl»rTai8tatheBame  ■trtUi.  •  n»eee  eong^*  eeld  he, « ere  the  deUght  «f  tfc« 
md  Hto  careen  only  more  when  he  tapleaMd  with  the  Mog/  The  car  mored  on  a  little  wnr.  «< 
thenttopped.  The  charaetertotlce  of  Moloch**  wordilp  ere  obecenltf  end  blood.  After  the  tow«r  had 
proceeded  some  way,  apilgrim  announced  that  he  wee  ready  to  offer  fatoaelf  a eaeriftoe  to  Hm  MoI. 
He  laid  himself  down  In  the  road,  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moving  along,  lying  on  Us  fsee,  wl& 
his  arms  stretched  forwards.  The  multitude  passed  round  him,  leaTlng  the  space  dear,  and  he  «aa 
crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower.  A  shout  of  Joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  He  U  anid  to 
smile  when  the  Hbation  of  Wood  is  made.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or  smaU  money,  on  tlw  body  of 
the  vletlm.  In  approbation  of  the  deed.  He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable  time ;  and  vaa  Am  «ar. 
ried  by  the  hurries  to  the  Golgotha.** 

Festival  qf  the  Ganges.']  Rivers  are  among  the  objects  of  Hindoo 
worship.  All  castes  worship  the  Ganges,  and  fatal  consequences  often 
result  from  the  zeal  with  which  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  riyer-feati- 
vals,  will  rush  down  into  the  water. 

«  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon*s  increaae,**  aays  Mr  Ward  In  his  •  View  of  the  Hbidooa,*  '"in  th* 
month  called  Jyoi$hthu,  In  the  forenoon,  a  great  fceUral  is  held,  in  oommemoratiflnof  Gai«m*a  deeeeett 
to  the  earth.    Crowds  of  people  assemble  from  the  different  towns  and  vlUagea  near  the  xtrer,  capetf. 
ally  at  its  meet  sacred  spots,  bringing  ofterings  of  fruit,  rice,  flowers,  doth,  sweetmeats.  &&,  and  hamg 
garlands  of  flowers  across  the  river,  even  wheia  It  is  rery  wide.    After  the  people  have  baifcwd,  tfl» 
officiating  Brandn  aaeenda  the  banks  of  the  river  with  them,  and  perfDrms  a  number  of  Incaol 
and  ceremoniee,  aU  of  which  have  some  fsndfnl  meaning  and  object,  such  as  preveatlng  evB  i 
from  coming  to  deflle  the  worship,  or  driving  them  away.    He  next  presents  the  oaHtaga,whkki 
be  many  or  few,  or  even  merely  flowers  and  water,  according  to  the  abiUty  of  the  edferar;  and  ( 
performs  worship  to  the  varioos  InhaUtantsof.thewatera— the  fish,  the  tortoissa,  the  frQga.th«i 
the  leeches,  the  snaUs  I    The  offsringa,  after  having  been  presented  to  these  inhaUtanta  of  the 
are  thrown  into  the  Oaogus.    Ten  lamps  of  darlfled  butter  are  then  lighted  up,  and  ail  the  « 
brings  are  presented— the  namea  of  certain  gods  are  repeated,  with  forma  of  praise    thn  iselapTO. 
aented  to  the  prieat— the  BramhM  are  entertained,  and  oflerings  are  aent  to  their  hooaea.  Atthedeaa 
of  these  ceremonies,  the  people  perform  their  obetoance  to  Oanga,  and  then  depart.    QwatmnUHndaa 
assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  these  ocesdons,  and  expect  much,  both  la  this  Hfeand  li 
from  this  act  of  wnrsUpk    On  the  ISth  day  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  fat  tiie  monUi  ealled 
the  people  descmd  Into  the  water,  and,  with  their  hands  dasped.  Immerse  themselves;  tin  el 
Bramin  reads  a  portion  of  the  Shaster,  describing  the  benefits  of  this  act  of  bathing:  the  people : 
tfter  him  certain  significant  words,  and  then  immerse  themselves  again :  gllti  of  rtoe,  frnlla,  eusd  mo. 
ney  are  offBred  to  the  poor,  the  Bramioa,  and  the  priest    On  thto  oceadon,  gfoape  ef  ten  or  tnalin 
persons  stand  in  the  waler,'to  aadi  of  which  groupa  one  Bramin  reads  the  fMmulas :  theae  gwiups  asn 
to  be  seen  extending  themadvea  very  Jhr  atong  the  river.    The  moment  of  the  coufnnetlen  ef  the 
moon,  en  the  ISth  day  of  her  decrease,  wUh  a  partlenlar  star.  Is  eondderad  aa  annitrhw 
that  the  merit  aridng  from  batliing  at  that  instant  is  supposed  to  be  very-great    At  the  < 
of  the  festivals*  the  sides  of  the  Ganges  are,  in  many  plaoea,  gaily  lUumlnated;  and  KgMa^ ; 
on  beards  or  plantdn-stalks,  or  put  Into  earthen  pots,  are  floated  down  the  stream."  Of  the  eztrava. 
gant  qualities  so  pemidously  ascribed  by  these  deluded  multitadea  ta  lUa  river,  Mr  Ward  gtiea  Ihn 
IbOo^Hng  detdU :— *<  The  sacred  books  dedare,  that  the  sight,  the  name,  or  the  touch  ef  the 
takes  away  all  sin,  however  bdnous   that  thihkfagig  of  the  Gaoiges,  when  at  a  diatanca,  la  i 
remove  the  tatait  of  sin-^ut  that  bathli^r  In  the  Oanges  has  tdeaaiags  In  it,  which  no  \ 
oonodve.  In  one  of  these  books  It  is  said—*  He  who  thinks  upon  Oanga,  though  he  aeay  he  SO0 1 
distant  from  the  river  at  the  time,  is  delivered  from  all  dn,  and  Is  entitled  to  heaven.— At  the  ] 
death,  if  a  person  think  on  Ganga,  he  will  obtain  a  place  in  the  heaven  ef  Skrwu-^H  a 
lag  to  the  regnlathma  of  the  Shaster,  be  going  to  bathe  hi  Oanga,  and  die  on  the  road,  he  Aall 
the  same  benefits  as  though  he  had  actually  bathed.— There  are  three  mliUen  five  I 
holy  places  belonging  to  Oanga  :  the  person  who  hioka  at  Ganga,  or  bathes  la  this  rivar,  wOi 
all  the  frnlt  which  arises  from  vidtlng  aU  theee  three  million  five  hundred  thonaand  holy : 
bathing  in  Oanga,  aooompanled  with  prayer,  a  peraon  will  remove  at  onee  the  ataa  of 
Urths.*    So  mndi  Is  this  river  reverenced  among  the  Hindooa,  that  many  Bnadns  wtH  not  leek  upoa 
It,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it,  nor  wash  themselves  nor  their  dothes  In  Hs  waters.    Ba  one  ef  Ihefr 
books,  among  many  etherforms  of  praise  to  be  offered  to  Oanga,  la  the  tono/wbig>^  O  goddem!  a» 
owl,  that  lodges  In  the  hoUow  of  a  tree  on  thy  banks,  la  exalted  beyond  measura  j  while  the  iimpuor. 
whoee  pdace  la  flw  fi-om  thee,  though  he  may  peaeoss  a  million  of  atatdy  elephants,  and  osay  hare Ihe 
wlwa  of  millions  of  oonqueredenendes  to  serve  hfan,  la  nothing.*   Some  persons  nndertake  a  |eamey 
ef  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Oangea,  to  perform  the  ritsa  for  deeeaaad  rdalhina,  aad  ia  earfy 
bade  tta  water  for  rellgloM  and  medldnal  naes.** 

Mahommedan  RitesJ]  The  general  hahita  and  superstitions  of  the  In- 
dian Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos  greatly  assimilaite.  They  alike  bathe 
their  bodies  under  the  idea  of  rendering  themselTes  more  holy ;  tli^  alike 
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•berfe  the  distuu^on  of  caatesy  and  avoid  eating  with  certai »  cl«Mei  of  men 
tJbdf  alike  reYweJakeers,  or  religioas  mendicants  ;  they  alike  pay  adora* 
tion  to  the  riaing  or  setting  sun^  the  new  mo<m,  and  recently  lighted  lamps ; 
tksy  alike  implora  in  their  prayers  the  intercession  of  deceased  personsi 
lepnted  holy  s  and  alike  obserre  times  and  eeasoiis  accounted  lucky  or  un- 
lucky. 

State  of  Cfiristianity,']     Christianity  was  early  established  in  India^ 
but  the  accounts  of  its  first  propagation  there  are  Tague  and  uncertain. 
Wiifln  the  Portii^;iiB6e»  in  the  end  of  tha  15th  century,  arrived  on  the 
Malabar  coaat,  the  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  200,000  souls,  of 
the  Nestarian  persuasion,  divided  into  44  churches.     The  means,  however, 
cfflpk>yed  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  church  of  Rome,  so  far 
neMeded,  that  there  are  not  now  reckoned  more  than  44,000  belonging 
to  the  heretical  creed,  thou§^  the  amount  of  nominal  Christians  remains 
Beiriy  the  same.    In  endeavouring  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  papal 
tee,  the  Roman  catholic  missionaries  have  displayed  a  degree  of  zeal  wor- 
thy of  a  purer  faith,  but  their  exertions  among  die  natives  of  India  never 
ipjpeir  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success.     The  attempts  of  the 
protestants  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  are  of  a  later  date,  but 
ppanse  to  eirtend  wider,  and  to  take  deeper  root.     The  moral  revolution, 
vhieb,  through  their  endeavours,  is  silently  but  powerfully  proceeding,  has 
ahetdy,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  assertion  that  the  Hindooe  were  un- 
cihaBgMhle,  produced  in  Hindostan  effects  whicbi  a  few  years  ago,  the 
BMBt  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  anticipated,-<^-e  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
hecD  exceed  among  the  population,  and  that  superstition,  which,  for  up- 
vinlB  of  2000  years  resisted  every  effort  of  human  reason,  and  certainly 
Mned  to  partdke  of  a  degree  of  stability  unknown  to  almost  any  other 
itttitntioQa  of  other  countries,  begins  to  totter  even  in  its  strong-holds. 
The  Danes  were  the  first  protestant  people  who  attempted  the  conversion 
<rf  the  heathen  in  India.    In  the  year  1705,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Phitcho,  two  young  men  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  univer- 
■tf  flf  Halle«  in  Saxony,  were  /KHtt  as  missionaries  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
^iBiMlel,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  IV*  king  of  Denmark.     Our 
UiB  do  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  trials  they  endured,  or  the  obstacles 
they  OTercame,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  arduous  undertaking,  but  amidst 
W^tioa  both  firom  their  own  couiMaymen  and  the  natives,  they  continued 
^  IshourB,  and  in  less  than  two  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  baptizing 
five  of  the  heathen ;  they  also  erected  a  place  of  worship,  where  they  re* 
8^1y  preached  in  the  Tamul  or  Malabar,  and  Portugu^e  languages : 
^t»u^  this,  they  opened  schools  for  the  education  of  the  native  youth,  and 
'^^eviae  for  the  children  of  Europeans.    In  1709,  the  mission  was  strength- 
en^ by  the  accessioin  of  three  other  missionaries ;  and  shortly  after  they 
P^ocuad  a  fomit  of  typee,  in  the  Tamul  character,  and  from  this  period 
^published  every  year  vast  quantities  of  books  and  tracts,  whidi  ob- 
^*^  a  very  extensive  circulation  among  the  natives.     Benjamin  Scbulz, 
*^  nwceeded  to  the  care  of  the:;mis8kNa4  completed  the  translation  of  the 
"Stores  in  the  Tamul ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Madras,  he  trans- 
^  tbem  into  the  Telinga  language.    Here  the  sphere  of  his  exertions 
^^fma  enhoged,  and  protestant  Chnblaanity  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
^  of  Tanjere.     Sehnlz,  after  labouring  2A  years  in  India,  returned  to 
^ttrepe  in  1743,  in  order  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  mission  there,  and 
"^n^mntend  ihe  printing  an  edition  of  the  Tamnl  bible  at  Halle ;  here,  by 
^  tMee,  Swartas— whose  name  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  in 
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India— commenced  the  study  of  the  Tamul  language;  and  in  the  yi 
1750,  he  W88  sent  to  Tranquebar  as  a  missionary,  along  with  two  otfaen. 
Swaitz  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  Tanjore ;  and  so  completoiy 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  rajah,  that  when  he  adopted  a  son  to  fill  h^ 
throne,  he  applied  to  Swarts  to  take  npon  him  the  office  of  guardian;  bmi 
his  heart  was  devoted  to  missionary*  labour,  and  he  dedined  the  proflSared 
honour.     Swartz  interested  himself  peculiarly  in  the  education  of  yontli, 
for  which  purpose  he  opened  English  and  Tamulian  schools  in  Tariona 
places,  and  was  most  affectionate  and  unwearied  in  his  attentioa  towaida 
children.     In  1785,  he  entered  keenly  into  a  plan  for  establishing  English 
proWndal  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  fadlitate  ihe  inter- 
course of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans,  which  was  attended  with  T«ry 
beneficial  effects.     It  has  been  calculated,  that  Swartz's  personal  labovn 
were  the  means  of  converting  between  2,000  and  3,000  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmen  to  the  Christian  fiuth.    After  his  death,  Mr  Gericke  succeeded 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Danish  mission,  and  Dr  John,  a  Tranijnebar 
missionary,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  native  education.    A  misuoa  to  tbe 
same  part  of  India  was  sent  out  by  the  London  missionary  society,  in  ISM, 
under  Messrs  Cran,  Des  Granges,  and  Ringletaube.     But  the  miasioii 
which  has  been  productive  here  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  conse- 
quences, is  that  which  was  undertaken  by  a  few  individuals  sent  out  from 
a  society  of  British  Christians  almost  unknown  among  the  thousands  of 
Christendom, — the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.    Williiun  Carey,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Moulton,  in  Northamptonshire,  afterwards  of  Lei- 
cester, had  long  been  impressed  with  the  state  of  the  heathen  worid,  and 
the  urgency  of  its  claims  on  Christian  sympathy ;  and  this  subject  fonnii^ 
the  great  topic  of  his  conversation  with  his  brethren,  a  spark  of  his  own 
seal  in  the  cause  was  communicated  to  their  bosoms,  and  hence  originated, 
in  1792,  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  instituted 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  2d  of  October  that  year,  when 
the  whole  subscription  amounted  to  £13  2«.  6d,   In  June,  1793,  Mr  Carey 
accompanied  by  Mr  Thomas,  who  had  visited  India  in  the  quality  of  a  sur- 
geon in  an  Indiaman,  and  since  lus  return  to  Britain  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  mission-fund  for  that  country,  left  England  in  a  Daaish 
East  Indiaman,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  months,  arrived  in  Bengal,  where 
they  at  first  endured  many  privations  and  considerable  pecuniary  distresa. 
In  1796,  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Fountaine,  during  which  time  their  la- 
bours had  been  apparently  attended  with  no  success.    Thus  they  conttnued 
till  1799,  when  the  arrival  of  several  new  missionaries,  among  whom  were 
Mr  Ward,  Mr  Marshman,  and  Mr  Bmnsdin,  occasioned  Mr  Carey  a  re- 
moval to  Serampore,  where  he  settled  along  with  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  Danish  government.     Here  they  purchased  a  mission-houBa  and 
garden  in  the 'beginning  of  1800 ;  but  still  the  missionaries  had  not  been 
cheered  by  one  assistant-convert.     At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr  Thomaa— 
who  had  now  spent  13  years  in  alternate  hopes  and  dimqppointments — ^was 
called  to  visit  a  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of  Krishno,  who  had  dislocated  one 
of  his  arms ;  after  reducing  it,  he  talked  to  him  of  salvation  through  Chrirt 
— ^the  poor  man  heard  and  wept — and  three  weeks  after,  he  presented 
himself  with  another,  named  Cxokool,  at  the  mission-house,  and  ate  publicly 
with  the  missionaries ;  thus  throwing  away  castb,  that  barrier  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  insurmountable ;  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  Krishno  was  baptized  in  the  neighbouring  river,  together  with  Felix 
Carey,  the  son  pf  Mr  Carey.     Soon  after,  Mr  Fernandez,  a  Portugoete 
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gsndeinan  of  property,  was  baptized,  and  added  to  the  number  of  preachers. 
in  Febnuuyy  180),  they  adiieved  a  noble  triumph,  in  issuing,  from  the 
nuesionary  pieas  at  Serampore,  the  New- Testament  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage.    Not  long  after  this,  Mr  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  gOFemor- 
gcnefal  to  the  aitoation  of  professor  of  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  with  a  salary  of  about  £1,400  a  year,  the  whole  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  mission,  appropriating,  as  did  all  the  rest,  the  produce 
of  his  private  labours  to  the  general  cause.     In  1802,  a  free  school  was 
begun  for  the  children  of  the  natives,  and  such  as  might  lose  ccute,  to  in" 
ffcruct  them  in  the  English  and  Bengalee  languages,  in  divinity,  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy ;  and  numbers  of  tracts,  besides  the  scriptures, 
were  printed  and  widely  circulated  throughont  the  country.    The  Bramins 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  every  species  of  insult  and  outrage  was  heaped 
upon  the  new  converts.     There  were,  however,  even  in  Hindostan,  some 
sects  of  freethinkers,  who  perceived  the  absurdity  of  Hindooism,  but  hav- 
ing no  principle  powerful  enough  to  support  them  under  the  loss  of  caste, 
continued  to  profess  a  religion  which  their  reason  taught  them  to  despise ; 
among  them  the  missionaries  were  received  with  civUity,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  contempt  they  expressed  for  the  religion  of  Brahma  at  all 
predisposed  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.     In  1806,  the  mission- 
aries issued  proposals  for  printing  the  scriptures  in  14  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  San^rit,  the  Bengalee,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Persic,  the  Mah- 
iitta,  the  Guzarattee,  the  Orissa,  the  Kumata,  the  Telinga,  the  Burman, 
the  Assam,  the  Bootan  or  Tibetian,  the  Malay,  and  the  Chinese,  for  which 
they  now  possessed  uncommon  fEU^ilities  from  their  connexion  with  the  col- 
lege of  Fort  William,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  type-foundry  being  esta- 
b]»hed  in  India  at  the  time,  and  from  their  having  got  a  paper-mill  erected 
en  their  own  premises.     Besides  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  the  missionaries  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  bring 
iato  exercise  the  talents  of  the  native  Christians,  by  sending  them  out  two 
and  two  together  to  itinerate.    But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  idols  and 
fiuperatitions  of  India  found  protectors  and  admirers  among  the  British ; 
and  the  unfortunate  mutiny  at  Vellore— 'Which  was  not  in  the  most  distant 
tittle  connected  with  the  missionary  transactions — was  seized  upon  as  a 
pietext  for  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.     But  these  good  men 
perMvered,  through  good  and  through  bad  report,  in  their  indefatigable  en- 
deavours to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and  spread  themselves  not  only 
in  Hindostan,  but  throughout  several  other  quarters  and  islands  of  India, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  tract  of  country  to  which  our  present  notice 
is  limited.     In  1813,  such  had  been  the  wonderful  exertions  and  attain- 
ments €»f  the  missionaries,  that  Mr,  now  Dr  Carey,  was  able  to  announce 
a  progress  in  the  work  of  translating  the  scriptures,  unparalleled,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  annals  of  the  world.     In  a  letter  dated  December  14th,  he 
says,  ^*  We  are  engaged  in  translating  the  bible  into  twenty-one  languages, 
including  the  Bengalee,  which  is  finished."     Those  among  us  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  time  eraplo3red  in  getting  the  scriptures  translated  into 
Gaelic,  under  every  advantage,  in  this  country,  are  perhaps  the  only  ade  - 
qnate  judges  of  the  merit  due  to  Dr  Carey  and  his  associates  in  this  stu  - 
pendous  undertaking.     The  history  of  the  mission  from  this  date  has  been 
that  of  a  steady,  persevering,  gradual  advancement  in  the  grand  object . 
While  the  political  revolutions  of  the  world  are  accomplished  by  operations 
in  which  great  bodies  of  the  people  ai-e  at  once  the  actors  and  the  sufferers, 
the  instruments  or  the  victims  of  ambition,  and  individuality  is  almost  loKt 
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in  the  combined  movements  of  armies  or  of  kingdoms,— ^norsl  revoladom 
are  generally  accomplished  by  the  paiafnl  labours,  and  the  indiridiial  exer- 
tions of  a  comparative  few,  each  operaling  in  his  limited  sphere  of  acitioii, 
and,  though  tending  to  the  same  end,  yet  almost  alvrsys  distinct  in  the 
application  of  the  means.     We  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  latter  as  in  die 
former  case,  trace  the  general  outline  of  the  progress,  without  entering-  in- 
to details  of  personal  exertion,  and  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  aGco>iuits 
of  the  missionaries  themselves.     In  consequence  of  the  general  attentacMi 
which  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  India  excited,  on  the  renewsl  of 
the  company's  charter,  the  church  of  England  establishment  was  extended 
to  India,  and  a  bishop  appointed  at  Calcutta.    The  presbjrterians  also  were 
allowed  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in  that  city,  and  a  Dr  Bryce  was  sent 
out  by  the  church  of  Scotland  to  officiate  as  minister  and  representative  ef 
the  national  establishment.     Various  societies  are  now  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  field  of  labour,  and  a  season  of  knowledge  seems 
evidently  dawning  on  British  India,  if  not  on  the  whole  of  Eastern  Aain. 
The  natives  have  begun  to  read  and  reflect,  and  to  compare  their  own  sye- 
tem  of  religion  and  morals  with  that  contained  in  the  sacred  scriptarea, 
and  the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter  is  confessed  by  many  who  have 
not  the  fortitude  openly  to  renounce  ceuie,  and  embrace  Christianity. 

Science  and  Literature,']  The  learning  of  Hindostan  is  a  subject  with 
which  Europeans  are  but  just  commendng  acquaintance.  Few  are  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  much  less  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  it.  *'  Wher- 
ever we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo  literature,"  says  Jones,  ^  the 
notion  of  infinity  presents  itself ;  and  the  longest  life  would  net  be  aaffi- 
cient  for  the  peruisal  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  stanaas  in  the  Pu]iuiis» 
with  a  million,  and  more  perhaps,  in  the  Vedas,  and  other  worics." 

In  Hindostan,  the  sciences  seem  to  have  arrived  at  greater  perfoction 
than  the  arts.  In  all  the  arts  of  calculation  their  accuracy  has  astonished 
Europeans.  Of  their  progress  in  geometry,  Dr  Playfair  gives  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  instance :  In  the  Ayeen  Akbary^  the  proportion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  said  to  be  as  S927  to  1250,—^ 
solution  to  obtain  which  arithmetically,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  he 
assures  us  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  poljrgon  of  768  sidea,  and  at 
least  nine  extractions  of  Uie  square  root,  each  extending  to  ten  decissel 
places.  The  zodiac,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  is  divided  into  27  oon- 
stellations.  The  ecliptic,  as  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  and 
minutes.  The  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  calculated  from  the  ttme 
of  their  entrance  into  the  moveable  zodiac.  This  caases  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  with  regard  to  the  seasons,  continually  to  advance.  In  24,000 
years  it  returns  to  Uie  same  point.  In  their  calculations  they  suppose  800 
years  to  contain  292,207  days,  which  makes  their  year  only  1'  5S*  lengnr 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille, — a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  not  long  bein 
known  even  in  Europe.  In  ccdcnlations  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  as  in  Europe,  they  use  the  cycle  of  19  years.  The  most  difficnlt 
particulars  in  the  motion  of  this  secondary  planet  are  calculated  with  mneh 
precision.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  eastwards  is,  by  the 
Siamese  tables,  made  to  be  only  4^  too  quick, — a  calcidatiott  in  which  the 
celebrated  Ptolemy  made  an  error  of  no  less  than  14/'.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Indian  astronomical  tables,  are  those  known  by  the  nana 
of  the  Tables  of  Tirvalore.  If  Dr  Playfair's  reasoning  be  just,  the  ags 
of  these  tables  is  4,905  years,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  world  902. 
Whelher  this  era — commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cafyougk 
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te  a  ntl  era,  ascertained  by  the  actual  observation  of  the  places  of  tiie 
heavenly  bodies  at  that  time,  or  an  imaginary  period,  discovered  by  calca- 
Jatfnf^  backwards,  has  excited  among  astronomers  much  altercation.  Play- 
&ir  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Calyoogham  was  ascertained  by  the 
•etual  obeervadon  of  the  state  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  precise  period. 
Others,  however,  hold  a  very  different  opinion,  and  their  reasoning  appears 
eompletely  to  overthrow  the  arguments  of  Playiair  upon  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Indian  astronomy.  Amongst  these,  Marsden  in  the  Plulosophical 
Trsnnetioiis,  and  after  him,  Bentley  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  hold  the 
first  rank.  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  arguments  on  either  side,  as 
liiese  an  foreign  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to 
die  sctentific  reader,  whom  we  refer  to  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Bentley  has  shown,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta^  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  astronomical  performances 
of  tlie  Hindoos,  and  to  which  the  Indian  astronomers  assign  the  ridiculous 
antufnity  of  2,164,900  years,  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  celebrated  tables  of  Tirvalore,  which  the 
Hindoos,  and  alter  them,  PlayfiEdr,  assert  were  compiled  from  actual  ob- 
aervatioii  in  the  year  of  die  world  902,  have,  in  reality,  only  been  written 
and  dated  516  years  ago.  There  is  indeed  one  argument  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  Indian  astronomy  which  is  unanswerable,  and  therefore  another 
ia  not  necessary.  The  assigned  era  of  the  Calyougham  extends  to  a  pe- 
riod beyond  the  deluge ;  and,  as  we  know  that  all  men  were  then  destroyed, 
we  must  suppose,  either  that  the  Indian  tables  were  formed  since  that  pe- 
riod, or  that  Noah  had  a  copy  of  them  with  him  in  the  ark,  and,  that  after 
ike  coafiision  of  languages,  they  were  sent  into  Hindostan  to  be  translated 
into  the  Sanscrit.  Jones  discovers  among  the  philosophers  of  Hindostan 
seels  corresponding  in  their  tenets  to  the  Peripatetics,  the  Platonists,  the 
Stoics,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools :  man,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  follows  the  same  path  of  inquiry  in  the  most  ^tant  parts  of 
the  woNrld ;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  these  varioos  sects  were  originally  borrowed  from  their  eastern  instruc* 


Poetry  has  existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  assumed 
bolli  the  epic  and  dnonatic  forms ;  but,  though  the  ideas  are  often  sublime, 
they  are  too  frequently  turgid,  and  swell  into  that  inflated  diction  which 
is  equally  oontrwy  to  genuine  poetry  and  to  good  sense.  Painting  and 
sealpture  are  in  a  state  still  inferior  to  that  of  their  poetry.  The  Hindoos 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  their  drawing  is  in 
gsneiBl  deficient.  In  colouring  they  are  greater  proficients.  Their  sculpture 
israde,  and  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  tlmt  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
by  some  it  is  asserted  to  be  much  more  elegant.  Like  the  architecture  of 
that  people,  too,  their  buildings  are  calculated  to  strike  rather  by  magni* 
tade  than  eleganoe ;  they  are  large,  and  abound  in  pillars,  but  have  no 
pretensions  to  an  order,  and  are  deficient  in  proportion.  The  music  of 
Hmdoatan  b  represented  as  still  remaining  in  an  imperfect  state.  Melody 
ieeau  to  be  more  studied  than  harmony ;  and  many  of  the  simple  airs 
are  pleasant  even  to  an  European  ear.  Their  musical  instruments  are 
mmerons ;  among  the  rest,  they  have  several  kinds  of  drums. 

ArU.'\  The  use  of  powder  and  of  fire-arms  was  known  in  the  East  long 
before  it  was  discovered  in  Europe,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery  is 
Bttknown.  Hre-wori£s  of  different  kinds  have  long  made  part  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  many  eastern  countries ;  and  in  the  construction  of  these,  thejr 
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equal,  if  they  do  not  excel  the  tnost  dexterous  of  Europeans.    The  potteiy 
of  the  Hindoos  is  rude  and  coarse ;  in  any  thing,  however,  that  merely 
requires  handling  the  Hindoos  excel.     Some  of  their  embroidered  leather 
is  very  rich,  and  their  cabinet-work  is  tastefully  inlaid  and  painted.     In 
the  north  of  India  Proper  a  very  fine  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
a  tree.     Glass-making  is  understood  and  practised.     The  ingenuity  of  die 
Hindoos  in  several  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufiftctures  has  long  been 
celebrated.     Their  tools  and  implements,  however,  are  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  to  Europeans  they  appear  very  imperfect.     The  inetroments  of 
weaving  in  India  are  now  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Indians  still  spin  their  yam,  warp  as  well  as 
weft,  with  distaff  and  spindle ;  and  the  loom  upon  which  the  cloth  is 
woven  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds ;  and,  when  it  is  in  operation, 
it  is  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  or  mango-tree,  with  the  balanoe 
fastened  to  one  of  the  branches.    Two  loops  underneath  the  gear,  in  which 
the  weaver  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles ;  and  the  shuttle,  formed 
like  a  netting-needle,  but  of  a  length  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  doth, 
is  used  alternately  to  draw  through  the  weft  and  to  strike  ii  up  into  the 
web.    The  loom  has  no  beam ;  the  warp  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  and  upon  this  primitive  machine,  the  Aaiatica 
produce  muslins,  which  have  long  been  subjects  of  admiration  for  tlieir 
beauty  and  the  fineness  of  their  texture.     It  may  be  very  gravdy  ques- 
tioned, whether  during  the  last  thousand  years  the  whole  native  intellect 
of  India  has  contrived  a  single  machine  or  tool  for  the  effBCling  of  any 
native  purpose.     The  Hindoos  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  practice  of 
those  juggling  arts  of  which  the  chief  object  is  to  deceive  the  senses.    The 
art  of  handling  serpents  without  being  hurt  by  them  is  well  known  to  the 
Hindoos.     The  Egyptians  affirm  that  they  are  prevented  from  being  hut 
by  washmg  themselves  in  the  infusion  of  a  certain  herb ;  the  Hindoos 
ascribe  the  same  effects  to  certain  incantations;  of  the  two,  the  canse 
assigned  by  the  Egyptians  has  the  greater  resemblance  of  truth,  bat  a 
cause  more  probable  than  either,  is  the  extraction  of  the  fangs  of  the  ser- 
pent, or  those  peculiar  hoUgw  teeth,  through  which  alone  the  poison  m 
ejected. 

Langvages.2  The  original  language  of  Hindostan  seems  to  have  been 
the  Sanscrit^ — a  language  now  found  only  in  books,  and  understood  only 
by  the  learned.  Jones  assures  us  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  a  refined  speech, 
and  more  perfect  even  than  the  Greek.  It  answers  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose in  India  that  Latin  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  being  tlie 
principal  vehicle  of  religion,  law,  science,  and  literature."  The  languages 
now  spoken  in  Hindostan  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Of  these  langaages,  or  rather 
dialects,  Wesdin  enumerates  the  following  ten  :^- 


I.  The  Cingale$e,  spoken  at  Candy  In.  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  said  to  hare  a  eloae  nwrniMami  liiihe 
Sanscrit 

a  The  Tamulf  spoken  in  almost  erery  part  of  the  Deoean.    Wesdin  assures  us  that  this  dialect  ii 
harmonious,  and  easily  acquired.    The  central  parts  of  the  Deecan  use  the  Mahratta- 

S.  The  Malabar  lauguafs,  spoken  from  Capa  Comoiin  to  the  UU  Booataln.    It  hm  eereral  alahi 
beta. 

"  The  following  ijuotation  is  said  to  be  a  atanza  from  the  Yujarvcda,  and  may  Krre 
aa  a  Bpecimen  of  the  Sanscrit:— <  Natrato  a6ryo  bhiti  nacha  chandm  tAiaemi,  nkwi 
vidjtiw  bh6ntl  cuta  6ra  vahnih:  tameva  bhAntam  anubh^ti  senram,  taajm  bhia«A  aap- 
vamSdam  vibh&ti.'  '  lliere  the  sun  shines  not,  nor  tbe  moon  and  stars;  the  light- 
nings flash  not  in  that  place ;  how  should  even  Are  blaze  there?  God  irmdiatea  nil  this 
bright  aubstanoe;  and  by  its  efl\ilgeuoe  the  universe  is  enlightened.' 
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A,  Tlw  CtwreM^  or  Itnpfe  of  Cmim%  wfclcfc  totxtonttwly  uptatma  ttwwghoi^  liytore  md  —  far 
a*  Gob. 

Sl  Hk  MwwMo,  or  IfaAflraMa  lanfoag*,  spokAn  by  the  Uaharftttiu,  whom  Weedin  animt  as  we 


&  He  TeHmga^  or  rottufay  an  harmenioaa,  nerroo^  mMenUne,  ceflea%  viA  learMd  Iwigv^e^ 
wUeh,  Uke  the  Saii8erit»  has  58  charMters,  and  thete  are  tuffldeat  to  write  the  latter.  It  to  apokea 
ea  fhe  eoeet  of  Oriaaa,  In  Oolconda,  on  the  rlrer  Krishna,  and  at  Cur  inland  as  the  mountains  of  Bala. 
All  theee  lan[piHpBe  haM  fheir  own  alphabets ;  so  that  in  every  prorlnee  you  most  make 
wiOi  •dtolinet  ktad  ol  eharactcr,  tf  you  wish  toexprsas  your  tlioaghts  in  the  dtau 
Isetrannumtoeach. 

7.  The  eommon  BengaUe,  or  Gaura  laofnage,— a  wrvtched  dialect,  eormpted  in  the  ntmosc  degree. 
It  has  no  K,  aadtastoad  ofit^  uses  the  ^;  so  that  Insfeeed  of  Feda,  you  must  writs  Beda.  It  to  spoken 
ii  €Moutta»  mad  geaerally  orer  Beagal  on  the  banks  of  the  Oaafes. 

a  The  Dewamagaree,  or  Hindwkmee  lanflruaffe,—<alJed  by  some  Ifagru,  Nagafi,  and  also  Danmm*- 
gari.  It  to  spoken  at  Benares,  and  has  52  characters,  with  which  you  ean  write  the  Sanscrit*  Its 
moie  ef  writiiig'  has  been  introdoeed  Into  aH  ttie  northern  part  of  India. 

ft  Ths  gmwuiMtfii,  which  haa  been  Introdnoed  not  only  Into  the  klQffdom  of  Oqjerat*  but  also  at 
Baroehe,  Surat,  TUtta,  and  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  Batoghaut  mountains.  Its  ohameiers  are  little 
diflwent  from  those  of  the  DeTangarie. 

!•.  TliolircpaicSp,whl<A  to  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepanl,  and  has  a  great  similarity  to  the  De. 


There  to  a  language  called  Rraerit  still  spoken  among  the  Sikhs  to  the  N.W.  of  Delhi,  whkh  Mr 
Coi«brooke  identifies  with  the  Temacolar  Sanscrit.  The  Serampore  miasionarles  calcntote  that  the 
BlBdastnaee,  ttie  Maharatta,  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Orbsa  (the  Temaeular  dialects  of  Central  Indial 
an  spokMi  by  upwards  of  M,MMOa 

EducaiioM^  The  Hindow  imagine  that  a  literary  education,  instead  of 
beiag  naefal^  is  hurtful  to  a  woman,  hj  diverting  her  attention  from  the 
care  of  her  hooadiold.  Female  education,  therefore,  aeldom  extends  far- 
thaii  to  the  simplest  prooepts  of  religion,  and  those  domestic  duties 
are  afterwards  to  become  neoessary.  On  the  educatisn  of  boys 
care  is  bestowed.  Hiey  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  Brahmins, 
who  are  ikia  only  schoolmasters*  The  lesTes  of  the  palm  are  used  for 
pqwr ;  and  a  painted  iron  instminent  m  place  of  a  pen.  These  leaves  are 
■ot  apft  to  decay ;  nor  are  the  letten  formed  a^n  them  easily  efiaced ; 
aad  to  make  the  impression  more  ttroag,  a  black  powder  is  nibbed  vpon 
ihe  characters.  The  pabn-leaves  are  cut  in  long  pieces,  an  inch  in  breadth, 
aad  a  Mimber  of  these,  fastened  together  by  the  ends,  form  a  book.  Some- 
tkaes  they  write  on  a  kind  of  paper ;  and  then  for  a  pen  they  make  use  of 
a  small  reed*  Beginners  form  their  characters  in  sand  sti^wed  on  the 
fleer.  The  rales  of  calculation  are  perfomied  with  smdll  stones.  Still, 
however,  the  ignonnce  into  which  the  vast  population  of  this  country  is 
fat  sunk  is  extromdy  affecting.  On  this  subject  we  extract  some  im* 
paeesire  remarks  firom  the  '  Hints '  of  the  Serampore  missionaries : — 
<*  Not  only  are  the  people,  in  general,  destttnte  of  every  just  idea  of  God; 
\m%  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  single  ^indple  oi  morality.  They  hare  no  just  idea  of  the  objects  of 
aaiwne  so  ooostaatly  before  tbem-'-of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars—of  the 
doadsy  the  winds,  the  rains*— of  the  earth,  on  which  they  dwell— of  ^e 
gK>Tea»  trees,  and  [dants,  which  snrround  them— -of  the  domestic  animals, 
which  they  nouridii ;  nor,  in  a  word,  of  the  flowing  stream,  the  buzzing 
iaseety  or  of  the  plant  which  creeps  over  their  lowly  shed.  To  them  the 
tan  letiies  belund  a  meimtain ;  the  rain  from  heaven  is  given  by  a  god 
whom  they  are  in  the  baknt  ef  despising  and  vilifying ;  the  rainbow  is  the 
bow  of  Rama ;  the  river  is  a  deity ;  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  even  the 
reptSas  avonnd  them  are  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  deceased  relatives. 
Falsehood  and  uadaaoness  are  nothing ;  perjury  a  trifle  ;  aad  a  failure  in 
Sdelity  aad  probity,  often  a  sublet  of  praise :  while  ablution  in  the  waters 
of  a  river  is  deemed  a  due  atonement  for  almost  every  bveach  of  morality. 
The  wjretched  schools  which  they  have  in  th«r  towns  and  villages  are  so 
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few,  tbat,  on  the  avenge,  Bcarcely  one  man  in  a  hundred  will  be  found 
who  can  read  a  common  letter.  Printed  books  they  have  none,  unless  a 
copy  of  some  book  of  the  scriptnres  should  hare  found  its  way  amoii^ 
them :  and,  as  to  manuscripts,  they  have  scarcely  one  in  proee ;  but,  if 
they  possessed  a  multitude,  their  ignorance  of  their  own  language  would 
render  the  perusal  of  an  inaccurate  and  ill-written  manuscript  too  formid- 
able a  task  to  be  often  attempted.  Thus,  with  a  regular  and  copiom 
language  of  their  own,  nearly  all  who  are  ignorant  of  Sanscrit  (which  ia 
not  understood  by  one  in  ten  thousand  throughout  India)  are  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  not  greatly  exceeded  by  tbat  of  those  sarage  hordes  which 
have  no  written  language ;  while  numerous  causes  combine  to  sink  them 
far  below  most  savage  nations,  in  vice  and  immorality.  Add  to  this,  that 
their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  scarcely  less  wretched.  What  avails  their 
possessing  treatises  in  Sanscrit,  both  on  arithmetic  and  geometry  ?  From 
these  the  common  people  derive  about  as  much  advantage  as  though  they 
were  written  in  Chinese.  Hence,  though  some  of  them,  through  long 
habit,  are  expert  in  calculation,  (as  is  the  case  with  many  in  England  un- 
acquainted with  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,)  at  school  they  learn  even  the 
four  fundamental  rules  in  so  wretched  a  manner,  that  an  English  boy  of 
eight  years  old  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  resolve  a  question  in  multiplica- 
tion or  division,  the  solving  of  which  would  cost  them  an  expense  of  time 
scai'cely  to  be  credited." 

Sanscrit  College.'}  The  Goverment  Sanscrit  college  at  Calcutta,  was 
established  in  1 82 1,  and  is  largely  endowed.  The  course  of  study  in  this 
college  comprehends  grammar,  general  literature,  rhetoric  and  fwoaody, 
law,  and  logic,  and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  A  proficiency 
in  the  English  language  is  an  indispensable  qiudification  for  admission  te 
the  highest  class.  Conformably  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  a 
portion  of  the  college  funds  is  assigned  to  defray  stipends  to  100  stadenls 
who  are  either  strangers  or  indigent. 

Mahommedan  College  ]  The  Madrissa  or  Mahommedan  college,  for 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian  languages  and  Mahommedan  law,  was 
founded  in  1780,  by  Mr  Hastings,  and  is  also  largely  endoured  by  the 
government.  It  is  rising  into  vigour,  reputation,  and  usefolness.  There 
are  85  students  on  the  foundation,  besides  ont^tndents,  the  namber  of 
whom  is  unlimited.  The  course  of  education  comprises  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  langoages,  general  literature,  kw,  philosophy  of  law,  traditioiM  of 
Mahonuned,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  aooonting  lo 
the  British  system ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  regulations  of  die  British 
government.  An  English  class  has  recently  been  established,  and  a  leam- 
ed  native  is  employed  in  translating  English  works  of  science  into  Ptoniaa 
and  Arabic  It  has  been  detennined  to  establish  a  college  for  Mahemme- 
dans  at  Delhi ;  the  arrangements  for  which  have  received  the  saactioD  of 
government,  and  are  in  progress. 

Committee  of  Public  Itutruclion.']  In  addition  to  these  two  insdtotioiis, 
the  government,  in  1823,  adopted  a  measure  calculated  to  give  a  power* 
fill  impulse  as  well  as  a  judicious  direction  to  the  ardour  felt  by  all  ruks 
of  their  servants  in  promoting  education  among  the  Hindoos.  This  wm 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  Mr  Haringw 
ton,  whose  benevolent  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  native  education  is  well* 
known,  was  iq^pointed  president.  The  other  memben  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  enlightened  servants  of  the  Company,  and  those  beet  ae- 
quainted  with  the  native  languages  and  habits.     After  ascertaining  the 
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Stale  of  jmblic  edacalioii  wider  tkis  prandency,  the  aliention  of  die  Con- 
mittee  will  be  engaged  in  sabmittiDg  to  gorenunent  such  measures  as  it 
may  ^>pear  expedient  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  better  educatioii  of  the 
people,  to  the  introdacation  of  useful  knowledge,  including  the  sdenoes 
and  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  charac- 
ter. 

Colleges  of  Benares  and  Agra.']  In  tbe  interior  of  India  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  government  seminaries  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  are  the  col- 
leges of  Benares  and  Agra.  The  former  was  founded  in  the  year  1794. 
Tbe  government  assigned  the  annual  sum  of  20,000  rupees  for  ^e  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  literature  and  science 
Ibis  college  is  a  large  building,  divided  into  two  courts,  with  galleries 
above  and  below,  fall  of  teachcure  and  scholars,  distributed  into  a  number 
of  classes,  who  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (in  the  Hindoo  manner), 
Persian,  Hindoo  law  and  sacred  literature,  Sanscrit  astronomy  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  astrology.  '*  There  are  two  hundred  scho- 
lars, some  of  whom,  of  all  sorts,'*  says  buhop  Heber,  *'  came  to  say  their 
lessons  to  me."  Tbe  astronomer  produced  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided 
according  to  their  system,  and  elevated  to  the  meridian  of  Benares. 
Mount  Meru,  be  identified  with  the  north  pole;  and  under  the  south 
pole,  he  supposed  the  tortoise  (chukwa)  to  stand,  on  which  the  earth 
rests.  Hie  southern  hemisphere  he  apprehended  to  be  uninhabitable ;  but 
on  its  concave  sur&ce,  in  the  interior  of  tbe  globe,  he  placed  Padalon.  He 
then  showed  me  bow  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth  once  in  every  day,  and 
how,  by  a  different  but  equally  continuous  motion,  he  also  visits  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  Tbe  whole  system  is  precisely  that  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the 
contrast  was  very  striking,  between  the  rubbish  which  these  young  men 
were  learning  in  a  government  establishment,  and  the  rudiments  of  real 
knowledge  which  those  whom  I  had  visited  the  day  before,  had  acquired 
in  the  very  same  city,  under  circumstances  far  less  favourable.  The  truth 
is,  that  even  the  pundit  who  read  me  this  lecture,  smiled  once  or  twice 
very  slily,  and  said,  '  Our  people  are  taught  so  and  so,'  as  if  he  himself 
knew  better.  There  are  in  this  college  ten  professors,  all  paid  and  main- 
tained by  government.  In  1823,  the  government  resolved  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  certain  lands,  to  the  formation  of  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment in  tbe  city  of  Agra.  This  institution,  unlike  the  Sanscrit  and  Ma- 
hommedan  colleges,  which  are  more  or  less  confined  to  particular  classes, 
will  be  open  to  all  the  native  population,  and  will  direct  its  instruction  to 
the  general  purposes  and  business  of  life.  Stipends  will  be  allowed  to  the 
scholars,  as  in  the  two  Calcutta  colleges. 

JBrahminical Seminaries,']  The  Brahmins  have  several  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, which  have  existed  during  many  ages.  "  At  Cangiburam,  in  Car* 
nato,"  says  Wesden,  "  there  is  still  a  celebrated  brahman  school,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  its  members  are  certainly  equal  in  celebrity  to  the  brali- 
maaa  of  Venares,  or  Benares."  Benares  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  se- 
minary of  the  bramins,  and  paiticularly  as  being  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 
cient Indian  astronomical  science.  In  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  country,  this  seminary  may  have  been  often  neglected 
and  suiffered  to  decay,  but  it  has  always  been  restored,  and  at  present  still 
exists,  though  it  enjoys  not  its  former  celebrity*  The  famed  observatory 
here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Ackber,  to  restore  those 
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Mtnmomlcftl  obMmUioiis  wbkb  hid  long  been  made  with  bo  much 
eeas  by  th«  philoeopben  of  Benarm.*^ 

SchooU.2  School!  wore  originally  nttedied  to  all  the  Ptotoatast 
flions  ID  India,  but  it  ia  only  of  late  yaan  that  ezperieace  has  prodveod 
a  general  conviction  of  their  imm^nae  itnportanoe.  The  Britiidi  giavem-' 
ment  and  natiye  authorities,  the  European  reaidentey  and  the  rich  naldw&m 
themaelves,  now  unite  to  proDDM>te  the  education  of  yovth  in  thia  oovntiyy 
and  there  are  above  60,060  native  children  now  receiving  instructien  ia 
this  country.   The  Baptist  misaionaries  entered  early  on  the  school-eyatem. 

In  the  year  1814)  Mr  May,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Chinanrah,  with  a 
very  slender  income,  opened  a  school  in  his  house  for  instructing  native 
boys,  ffratuitously,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  on  the  system  ei 
Dr  BeU.  On  the  first  day  16  boys  attended.  By  great  exertion,  and  witk 
the  aid  of  government,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  hid  establiahed  rizteeA 
schools,  to  which  951  pupils  resorted.  Mr  May  died  in  August  1818  ; 
but  previous  to  his  death  he  had  the  satisfoction  of  seeing  his  sealoua,  yei 
prudent  plans,  rewarded  by  the  extension  of  his  schools  to  the  numbcar  of 
thirty-six,  attended  by  above  3,000  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  Subaa 
quently  the  schools  have  been  further  augmented. 

The  govenmient-school  of  Benares  was  originally  establiahed  by  two 
liberal  natives  of  that  city,  who  assigned  800  rupees  per  month  towarda 
its  support.  This  was  insufficient;  and  accordingly  government  took 
upon  itself  to  defray  the  deficiency,  amounting  to  252  rupees  per  month. 
Besides  the  common  8pelling4>ooks  employed  in  learning  the  English  laii- 
guage  (which  contain  passages  at  variance  with  polytheism)  the  New  Tea- 
tament  is,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  used  by  the  first  claas  ; 
and  all  the  Hindoo  boys  who  learn  the  Persian  language,  read  the  Bataiaii 
New  Testament  as  a  class-book.  It  is  stated  that  the  scholars  preCer  the 
New  Testament  to  any  other  English  book. 

The  Free  School  at  Cawnpore  ia  supported  by  an  allowanoe  of  400  r«- 
pees  per  month.  The  pupils  admitted  are  of  all  classes,  Hindaoa,  Mahooa- 


**  Of  this  obserratory,  and  the  instmmentt  found  In  it.  Sir  Robert  Barker  gires  an 
-aoeoimt,  in  the  Philoaopiiioa]  TranaactioiML  llie  prinetpal  Inaliiuaenti  are  two  lu^ 
quadrants,  of  which  the  rHdius  ia  aomewhat  more  than  9  feet,  whieii,  with  a  gnomoa, 
erected  between  them  at  25"  elevation,  measures  solar  time.  The  erection  must  hnTo 
been  very  difficult,  but  so  exact  is  the  workmsnship,  and  so  durable  has  it  proved,  that 
.the  eye,  at  one  view,  is  conducted  tlirough  ibur  small  iron  ring%  situated  at  different 
distances  upon  the  gnomon,  and  of  which  the  first  and  Uwt  are  upwards  of  S8  feet  aepa^ 
rate.  Another  smaller  dial,  composed  of  quadrants  and  a  gnomon,  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions^ serres  the  same  purpose  with  tliat  Just  mentl<med.  Upon  stone  wwSh,  bnflt  per- 
pendicularly for  tlie  purpose^  are  constructed  two  iaiige  qoadrants;  the  railias  of  the 
largest  is  not  less  than  20  feet.  When  obserTations  were  to  be  maide,  an  instnimcat 
was  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  graduated  circle.  Another  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  hour  of  the  day,  consisted  of  a  flat  circular  stone,  supported  in  en 
oblique  position,  by  four  pillars,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  gnomon,  in  the  centra^— An 
instrument,  which  appears  to  haye  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  takinr  the  angle,  or 
asimuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star  at  rising  or  setting,  consists  of  a  brass  ebrle.  t  we  feet 
in  diameter,  moTing  vertinaUy  on  two  pirots^  between  two  atone  piUan.  Tlie  circle  is 
divided  into  S60  degrees,  and  on  its  centre  is  fixed  a  moveable  index.  Of  the  largest 
instrument  in  die  olnervatory,  Barlcer  could  not  discover  the  use.  '  It  consists  of  two 
circular  walls,  of  which  the  exterior  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  Uch.  The  Into* 
rior  is  situated  immediately  within  this  outward  wall,  and  is  4  feet  high;  the  teae  ef 
l>oth  walls  are  divided  into  degrees,  and  each  degree  has  twenty  subdlvirions,  each  of 
three  minutes.  A  door  leads  into  the  interior  space.  A  pillar  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  same  elevation  within  the  interior  walL  In  the  top  is  a  1hi1«>»  ht  the  eoauoaoB  een- 
tre  of  both  the  circles.  This  hole  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  retaining  an  iron 
rod,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  llie  laive  quadrants  are  graduated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  circles;  and  the  graduation  of  lae  whole  apparatus  is  so  exact,  as  to  hear 
the  nicest  examination  with  a  pair  ei  compasses.  As  a  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  aden* 
res  at  Benares,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  the  lower  part  of  thia  observatory  Is  now  oo»- 
verted  into  cellars  for  lumber,  and  stablea  for  horses ! 
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wui  En|^,  for  maay  of  them  are  children  of  the  EnropecD  and 
Mn-eoaiiDunoDed  officers  of  the  diftemit  corps  and  departmentB  of  sta- 
tisok  Some  of  the  Englidb  boyi  have  become  profideats  in  the  Persian 
kip^e>B«  and  are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  nse  in  teaching  English  to 
the  Hiadooe  and  Mahommedans^  who  are  said  to  flock  to  the  school  with 
irdoar  for  toitioa  in  that  langoage. 

hi  settling  the  prorince  of  Rajpootan  in  1818,  the  marqois  of  Hastings 
eosesired  that  the  introduction  of  schools  wonld  be  a  jndidous  expedient 
to  vesn  the  rising  generation  from  the  ill  habits  of  their  parents.  Seven 
•ekoob,  attended  by  ahoye  300  children,  were,  before  long,  in  operation ; 
ad  applications  for  the  formation  of  more  were  receiTed  by  the  saperin- 
vDflsnt* 

The  Bhagnlpore  school  was  established  by  government  for  the  instmc- 
tMB  of  the  recroits  and  children  of  the  hill-corps,  and  of  the  hill-people  in 
gBMral  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  from  this  mstitotiony  the  promotion 
«f  drilisBtion  amongst  the  mde  mountain  tribes  in  this  quarter.  The  go* 
Temawnt  allowance  for  the  support  of  this  school  is  400  rupees  per  men- 
mu 

To  the  foregoing  list  must  be  added  the  school  for  natiye  doctors  esta- 
blahed  at  Cali^tta  in  1822.  They  are  i^egulariy  enlisted  as  soldiers  for 
fifteen  years.  Lectures  (in  Hmdustanee)  are  deliTored  to  them  on  parti- 
cahr  caws^  operations,  comparatiTO  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  the 
pieties  of  physic;  and  demonstrations  are  occasionally  given  at  the 
geoend  hospital*  The  pupils  are  represented  as  manifesting  remarkable 
diKgcnoe  in  their  studies.  Even  the  Hindoo  students,  persuaded  that 
notliiBg  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  repug- 
Bttt  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  regularly  attend  and  readily  assist  in 
(^Hectioos  as  opportunities  offer. 

At  Madraa,  the  school-book  society  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  6 
Snspcans  and  15  natives,  and  liberaUy  patronized  by  government. 

Senampore  Tramslaiiofis  and  ColUgeJ}  It  is  now  five  and  thirty  years 
aooe  the  venerable  father  of  the  Serampore  mission,  Dr  Carey,  &nt  left 
Britna,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the  («ase  of  extending  Christianity 
^BMiag  the  heathen  population  of  India.  Very  little  attention  was,  at  that 
^B^  given  to  the  subject  in  this  country.  The  missionary  society  in  conneo* 
^  with  which  he  embarked  in  this  great  enterprise,  was  an  obscure  pro- 
^'OKial  association;  and  of  the  five  who  formed  its  firat committee  of 
"■■■•Keuenty  Carey  was  himself  one ;  while  diree  of  the  other  four,  on 
wliom  the  chief  weight  of  the  undertaking  rested,  were  bis  moat  intimate 
^■^ods.  He  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  two  objects ;  first,  to 
^""^  for  his  own  support,  that  he  ml^t  not  be  chaigeahle  on  the 
'^^'^ity  of  his  English  Mends ;  and,  secondly,  to  master  the  vernacular 
Hpuiffes  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
^^«  In  1799  after  he  had  prosecuted  his  solitary  labours  for  about 
ttx  yean,  four  other  individuals,  actuated  by  similar  views  went  out  to 
i^te  in  the  undertaking,  only  two  of  whom,  however,  lived  to  take  an  ac- 
^ve  pert  in  it;  via.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  the  View  of  the 
^^  umI  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  who  died  in  the  year  1823,  and 
*^  Mw8bman,  the  author  of  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
^^  into  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  course  of  somewhat  more  than 
^^^  yean,  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume  has  been  rendered,  by  these 
^iatigable  men,  with  their  colleagues  and  native  assistants,  into  nine  of 
we  Indian  dialects,  and  the  New  Testament  into  fifteen  more.     Of  the 
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Bengalee  Tenioh,  five  editions  liare  been  drcalaied,  and  a  slxdi  is 
press,  together  with  the  second  editions  of  the  Hindee,  the  Onssa, 
Mahratta,  and  the  Sanscrit.     The  other  hingoages  into  which  trajslarinng 
are  in  different  degrees  of  advancement,  are  the  Telinga,  the  Sikh  ^or 
jaubee),    the   Gnjuratee,   the  Kunknna,  the  Kumata  (or  Canafa), 
Pushtoo,   the   Assamee,    the    Wutch    (or    Moultanee),   the    Byianeer 
the  Cashmeer,  the  Bhngolknnd,  the  Mamwar,  the  Harotee,  the  Kmiojay 
the   Oojein    (or  Oojjnyinee),    the    Khassee,   the    Bmj,   the    Jaraboo^ 
the  Munipoor,  the  Msgadha  (or  Pali),  and  three  or  four  of  the  4taltecCB 
spoken  by  the  mountaineers  of  Knmaoon  and  Nepaul.^'    The  ChincM 
sion  was  commenced  in  1806  ;  and  in  seven  years  the  New  Testameat 
completed  at  the  Serampore  press.     In  1822,  after  the  incessant  labour  <i£ 
sixteen  years,  Dr  Marshman  bad  the  happiness  of  bringing  to  a  compleitioa 
his  version  of  the  whole  Bible.     In  the  following  year,  Dr  Morrison,  virho 
had  been  simi]|ltaneou8ly  occupied  on  an  independent  Chinese  translatuiA 
at  Canton,  completed  his  version.  A  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  has 
now  been  commenced  at  Serampore,  founded  on  a  collation  of  both  versions. 
Besides  these  Biblical  labours — which,  to  adopt  the  ingenuous  panegyric  of 
a  learned  orientalist  (M.  Remusat),  will  entitle  their  authors  to  rank,  in 
the  memory  of  the  learned,  with  Ximenes,  Walton,  and  Mcmtanus — the 
Serampore  missionaries  have  been  actively  engaged  in  establishing  schools 
and  missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  presidency,  and  in  printii^ 
and  circulating  tracts  in  various  languages.  To  them,  we  have  already  ueen^ 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  set  on  foot  the  native  schools,  now  so  ezten* 
sively  patronised ;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they  followed  up  their  plana  for 
propagating  Christian  knowledge,  by  founding  at  Serampore  a  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  the  children  of  Christian 
tives,  and  of  preparing  a  body  of  native  Christian  preachers.     No 
had  they  announced  their  design,  than  Lord  Hastings  gave  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  his  approbation,  by  becoming  a  patron  of  the  infant  institatUHk 
His  Danish  majesty  has  since  presented  to  the  Serampore  miasionariea,  in 
trust,  a  house  for  the  college,  and  has  incorporated  it  by  royal  charter.  The 
buildings,  when  complete,  are  designed  for  four  professors  and  two  hundred 
native  students  :  forty-seven  are  now  in  attendance,  of  whom  six  are  atndy* 
ing  divinity  with  a  view  to  missionary  labours.     In  the  college  chapel, 
divine  wonhip  is  conducted,  morning  and  evening,  in  Bengalee.     Tha 
general  object  of  the  institution  is  the  same  as  the  Episcopal  college  sap- 
sequently  set  on  foot  by  bishop  Middleton ;  and  India  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  their  amicable  rivalry.^* 

Asiatic  Societi/.2     The  eagerness  of  European  curiosity  to  investigate 
this  country  occasioned  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  consisting  of 

^  Most  of  ihoae  languages  differ  only  as  dialects ;  and  *<  above  three-fottrtbs  of  tbo 
words  in  most  of  the  secondary  cognate  languages,  were  understood  in  all  their  bearings 
through  the  Sungskrit,  the  Bengalee^  and  the  Hindee,  before  the  verwons  wore  begun.** 
The  reason  for  enteriiig  simultaneously  upon  so  many  translations  was  this :  THo 
marquis  Wellesley  had,  during  his  administration,  collected  at  Kort  William,  a  number 
of  learned  natives,  most  of  whom,  on  his  leaving  India,  were  discharged.  The  oppor- 
tnnity  thus  presented  to  the  missionaries,  of  engaging  so  many  persons  well  qualified  t» 
assbt  them  m  the  arduous  worlc  of  translation,  was  too  viduable  to  be  ncsglectad.  Dr 
Carey  had  already  mastered  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Bengalee,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
these  translations ;  and  he  was  thus  fully  competent  to  direct  and  superintend  the  whole 
of  this  living  polyglott  apparatus. 

'*  All  the  labours  of  the  Serampore  brethren  are  gratuitous ;  and  they  have  theoaselveB 
contributed  to  the  objects  and  the  expenses  of  the  mission  in  the  course  of  S7  years, 
Slims  amounting  tn  upwards  of  72,0001.,  the  fruit  of  their  honourable  earnings  ;  esela* 
sive  of  tile  funiu  derived  from  the  miasionary  society  in  Bngland. 
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•I  wkh  to  make  use  of  their  reeidence  in  India  to  inquire  into  the 
S  philoeophy,  and  science,  of  the  East.  The  Asiatic  Society  was 
uwliteted  in  1784.  The  great  promoter  of  this  institution  was  Sir 
WDfiftn  Jonesy  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  eastern  learning.  In  the 
inlaacy  of  the  society,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Jones,  no  formal 
mies  were  adopted ;  but  several  regulations,  which  he  had  suggested,  were 
tacitly  considered  as  the  roles  of  the  institution.  In  1796,  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  to  his  majesty,  through  the  goyemor>general  in  council,  and  court 
of  directors,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  society,  which  was  duly 
obtained.  Besides  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  are  elected  annually. 
Tbe  premdent,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  9  members,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  constitute  what  is  called  the  committee  of  papers,  and  have  the 
care  of  managing  the  publications  of  the  society.  The  society  meetings 
are  held  in  rooms  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  in  the  handsome  village  of 
Chooriiighi,  an  English  settlement  adjoining  Calcutta. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— MILITARY  FORCE, 

Native  Government  and  Lawsl^  The  government  of  thoise  parts  of  the 
country  which  still  belong  to  native  princes,  is  completely  despotic,  varying 
only  in  the  apparatus  of  despotism,  of  which  a  detail  is  not  here  necessary. 
Tbe  laws  of  the  country,  like  the  greater  part  of  its  customs,  are  under  the 
dkection  of  religion.  They  often  evince  much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  mucfa  judicial  discrimination ;  but  not  less  frequently  exhibit  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  in  penrertbg  the  understanding  and  moral  perceptions 
of  men.  Tbe  language,  too,  of  this  stem  science  is  rich  in  ornament. 
When  the  English  fii-st  gained  footing  in  India,  the  right  of  the  soil  was 
vwted  in  the  sovereign ;  the  people  had  only  an  annual  indefeasible  interest 
IB  ity  anhject  to  constant  diminution  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  power.  The 
Bengal  government,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  so 
fv  restored  the  subject's  right  as  to  fix,  professedly  for  ever,  and  payable  in 
moneyt  the  proportion  to  which  the  state  shoidd  be  entitled ;  leaving  to  tbe 
possessor  of  the  land,  after  this  deduction,  the  benefit  of  progressive  im- 
piwenient,  with  an  unrestrained  power  of  alienation,  to  be  regulated  only 
by  the  native  law.  The  property  of  a  Hindoo  is  <&tingaiBhable,  as  with 
a^  into  real  and  personal,  moveable  and  immoveable ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
fefenoe  betwixt  British  and  Hindoo  law,  that,  by  the  latter,  real  and  personal 
pfopeiiy  are  alike  descendible  to  the  same  persons.  There  is  great  impor- 
taaoe,  however,  attached  by  it  to  land,  in  which  in  particular  the  sons  are 
considered  as  possessing  a  special  interest ;  having  with  their  father — ac- 
cording to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  MitackarOy  which  is  prevalent  in  the  peninsula 
md  N.  of  India — so  far  a  co-ordinate  right  by  birth  in  that  part  of  it  which 
is  ancestral,  that  if  he  thinks  proper  to  come  to  a  partition  in  his  life-time, 
he  must  divide  it  as  directed  by  law ;  that  is,  give  them  and  himself  equal 
sharee.  Adultery  is  always  punished  criminally  by  the  Hindoos.  Menoo 
enjoins,  for  the  most  part,  great  forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the 
finr  sex;  but  he  includes  the  wife  among  objects  of  domestic  discipline 
when  eonceived  to  deserve  it  For  the  credit  of  Hindoo  law  we  must, 
however,' add,  that  a  maxim  of  authority,  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  Menoo,  saya  beautifully :  "  Strike  not»  even  with  a  blossom,  a  wife 
gailty  of  a  hundred  faults."  The  future  beatitude  of  a  man  depends,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  superstition^  in  the  performance  of  her  obsequies,  and 
tbe  paymeDt  of  her  death  by  a  son.    When,  therefore^  marriage  fails,  ason 
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ifl  adopted  according  to  prescribed  ceremonies ;  and  '  tlie  son  giveiL,  as  be 
h  called,  is  transferred  from  his  own  family  to  thai  of  the  adopter,  vhh  a 
consequent  exchange  of  rights  and  duties.  As  to  the  power  of  tfaefitther 
over  the  person  of  his  children,  he  has  the  ordinary  one  of  moda»te  fsrree- 
tion,  with  the  extraordinary  one  of  selling  them.  The  existence  of  diilmw, 
however,  and  the  assent  of  tl)e  party,  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  tb«  sale. 
Maintenance  by  a  man  of  his  dependents,  even  to  the  outcast  wife  or  ddl- 
dren,  is,  with  the  Hindoos,  a  primary  duty.  Slavery  is  distinctly  recog^rised 
in  Hindoo  law ;  and  the  various  modes  by  which  a  person  becomes  a  save 
are :  capture  in  war,-— voluntary  submission  to  itr-^^n^olnntarysabmassiDn, 
as  in  payment  of  debt,  or  by  way  of  punishment,— -birth  or  oflbpiiiig'  of  a 
female  slave,— and  gift  or  sale  by  a  former  owner.  To  bum  with  her  de- 
ceased husband  is  recommended  to  Hindoo  widow,  not,  as  already  ^- 
plained,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  merely,  bat  as  die  means  oi  his 
redemption  from  the  unhappy  state  into  which  he  is  conceived  to  have  past, 
and  as  ensuring  to  herself  long-continued  felicity.  It  is  not  a  practice,  how- 
ever, about  which  the  Hindoos  are  universally  agreed.  In  every  instance 
one  thing  is  clear,  that,  to  be  legal,  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  rictim 
must  be  voluntary.  The  Hindoo  law  recognises  such  an  instrument  as  a 
will,  but  does  not  afford  the  testator  such  a  latitude  of  bequeathing  as  oar 
kw  does. 

British  GovemmenL^  The  government  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  is  vested  in  a  govemor^general,  assisted  by  a  supreme  council  con- 
sisting of  four  members.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  oonnsts  of  a 
chief  justice,  with  three  inferior  judges,  who  decide  causes  in  civil,  crimina], 
naval,  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  government  is  one  of  law  and  re- 
spon^ility,  under  numerous  and  salutary  checks.  Its  administration 
exercises  only  a  delegated  power,  being  amenable  to  the  court  of  direcUirs 
in  England,  the  court  of  proprietors,  ^  commissioners  for  Imfian  cffion, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  it  most 
be  confessed,  that  as  far  as  the  natives  themselves  are  concerned,  we  rule 
by  force  alone  in  India.  Neither  patriotism,  nor  piety,  nor  interest,  nor 
ambition,  can  attach  the  natives  to  our  sway  in  ihe  prssent  state  of  tUngs 
in  that  country ;  and  we  have  done  very  Uttle  yet  to  assimilate  the  na* 
tional  mind  and  interests  to  our  own.  We  do  not  indeed  think  that  the 
tremendous  assertion  of  Burke  would  be  true  in  the  present  day,  wees 
the  contingency  contemplated  by  that  illustrious  orator  to  beiall  us ;  we 
do  not  think  that  **  were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nochkig 
would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  die  inglorioos 
perioil  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the  onrsii^ontaag,  or  the 
tiger ;*  but  candour  compels  us  to  confess,  that  om:  government  in  IndGa 
has  exhibited  a  sttaage  spectacle  of  misrale  Mid  impolicy.  **  By  endea- 
vouring"—^ has  been  admirably  remarked—^'  to  give  the  natives  of  India 
a  taste  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  literature  of  England,  we 
might  insensibly  wean  their  affecdons  from  the  Persian  mvse,  teach  theat 
to  despise  the  bariiarous  splendour  of  their  ancient  princes,  and  totally 
supplanting  the  tastes  which  flourished  under  the  Mogul  reign,  make  thea 
look  to  this  country,  with  the  veneration  which  the  youthfiil  student  feels 
for  the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  Above  all,  by  inviting  them  to  emfarsce  a 
purer  faidi,  many,  laying  aside  their  gross  form  of  worship,  would  regard 
us  with  that  grateful  affecdon,  which  those  who  are  rescued  from  darimess 
feel  for  the  enlighteners  of  ths  worid.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  body 
c€  asrdumts,  whe  trads  in  ths  i^vemmeot  of  an  immease  osuatry,  on  a 
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of  twenty  years  ?  The  snblimest  objects  are  siAerificed  to  tlie  mean- 
est considerations— ^trery  great  and  permanent  blessing,  to  temporary  ease 
aoKl  conrenience.  Colonization  is  opposed,  because  tbe  Yoice  of  the 
colonista  would,  in  time,  make  itself  heard  in  tbe  British  legislature, 
and  might  thus  introduce  improvements  curtailing  the  priyileges  of  the 
company.  A  firee  press  is  hated,  because  its  existence  subjects  the  con- 
duct of  public  men  to  a  scrutiny,  which  renders  more  care  requisite  in  the 
perfMinance  of  their  duty.  Those  abroad  hate  trouble  ;  and  those  at  home 
apprehend  from  it  too  close  a  scrutiny  by  the  British  legislature,  into  tbe 
efiects  of  their  government.  The  company's  ciril  servants  are  in  general 
opposed  to  all  kinds  of  reform,  because  reform  implies  change ;  and  as 
they  have  been  educated  for  a  particular  system,  any  change  would  impose 
an  them  the  trouble  of  breaking  through  old  habits,  and  learning  some- 
thing new." 

Eevenue,2  When  Hindostan,  in  the  time  of  Anrungzebe,  was  united 
imder  one  monarch,  the  revenues  amounted  to  £32,000,000,  supposed,  in  a 
oomparative  sense,  to  be  equal  to  at  least  £160,000,000  in  modem  Britain. 
When  the  British  first  gained  possession  of  India,  they  found  the  system 
of  public  finance  on  precisely  the  same  footing  upon  which  it  had  remained 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  notwithstanding  the  various  dynastic  revolutions 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  Mahommedans,  and  Tamer- 
lane, and  the  intestine  broils  of  the  di£ferent  Moslem  princes,  who  figured 
in  its  later  history.  The  system — ^which  prevails  generally  among  Oriental 
nations— consists  in  taxing  the  soil  to  an  amount  limited  only  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  so  that  rent  and  revenue  may  be  considered  as  synony- 
mous wherever  it  prevails.  The  desire  of  the  rulers  of  India  to  possess 
the  utmost  possible  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  led  to  minute  ad- 
measurements, inspections,  and  assessments.  The  land  is  parcelled  out  in 
small  lots,  which  are  held  by  the  cultivator  with  a  perpetual  and  transfer- 
able title,  emanating  directly  from  the  supreme  authority,  which  is  the 
actual  proprietor.  Between  the  crown  or  supreme  power,  and  those'  culti- 
mtors  of  the  soil,  there  exists  a  class  of  middle  men — aptly  designated  by 
a  native  historian,  *^  vultures,  who  grind  the  very  bowels  of  their  country  " 
—who  are  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
sums  assessed  by  government,  and  who,  out  of  the  gross  receipts  are  al- 
lowed one-tenth  part.  These  middle-men,  or  collectors,  are  distinjguished 
in  India  by  the  title  of  Zemindars^  or  Malguzars — ^the  cultivators,  or  those 
from  whom  the  tax  is  collected,  by  that  of  Ryots.  There  is  a  tendency, 
during  each  interval  between  the  revolutions  incidental  to  despotic  govern^ 
meats,  to  that  settled  stability  of  interests  and  appointments,  that  merger 
ultimately  in  hereditary  possession;  and  hence  the  Zemindars, — whose 
office,  according  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  was  indispensable — be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  a  class  not  less  permanently  based  upon  the 
hereditary  system,  than  that  of  the  Ryots.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how, 
under  such  a  system,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  was  aunualljr  created^ 
found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  certain  classes,  whence  it  never  again  is- 
sues but  for  the  purposes  of  misrule  and  violence.  In  this  state^  then,  did 
affiiiis  continue  in  India,  until  the  administration  of  Comwallis,  wl\o  re- 
modelled the  system  of  revenue  in  Bengal,  according  to  a  plan  denominated 
ihe  perpdnal  aetilementy  the  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 
A  fixed  assessment,  unsusceptible  of  farther  increase  either  by  the  progress 
of  improvement  or  the  arbitrary  will  of  government,  and  amounting  to  half 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  was  imposed ;  from  which,  as  formerly,  the  Ze* 
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mindars  were  allowed  a  tenth  part,  and  after  the  imposition  of  wfaidi  tliey 
were  entitled  to  grant  leases  to  the  Ryots  upon  the  principle  of  perpetnhy, 
so  long  as  the  leaseholder,  or  his  dieponees,  continued  to  fulfil  tl^  terma 
of  such  agreement.     This  system,  though  denying  its  origin  from  benevo- 
lence, had  no  claim  to  relationship  with  wisdom,  and  speedily  produced  s 
total  rerolution  in  property  throughout  the  whole  of  BengaL     The  Ze- 
mindars, thus  constitutisd  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  upon  a  qwdu 
rent,  the  amount  of  which  was  expressly  stipulated,  and  admitted  not  «if 
increase,  had  thenceforward  a  powerful  inducement  to  wring  finom  die  now 
completely  suhordinate  Ryots,  a  greater  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry than  was  directly  claimed  by  government ;  while  the  Ryota»  op* 
pressed  by  their  rapacious  masters,  and  unable  to  obtain  justice  in  conrtSy 
the  doors  of  which  were  shut  against  them  by  their  poverty,  sunk  into  the 
apathy  of  indolence,  and  ceased  to  struggle  for  more  than  the  bare  supply 
of  their  natural  wants.     The  rapacity  of  the  Zemindars  thus  ultimately 
defeated  itself ;  for,  in  proportion  as  industry  became  diminished, 
means  of  remitting  to  government  the  sums  regularly  duufped  to  their 
count,  diminished  also,  until,  when  totally  unable  to  discharge  their  ar- 
rears, summary  processes  were  instituted  against  them,  and  their  eatatea 
exposed  to  sale ;  and  so  general  was  the  destruction,  that  the  whole  landed 
property  of  Bengal  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  since  the  estabUahaient 
of  the  perpetual  system  I     Instead,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  imme- 
diately assuming  to  itself,  upon  this  favourable  opportunity,  the  direct 
superiority  of  the  soil,  and  adopting  more  judicious  measures  for  effsctiag 
its  improvement,  government  contented  itself  with  appointing  a  new  claaa 
of  Zemindars,  upon  exactly  the  same  principle,  and  invested  with  exactly 
the  same  powers  as  the  former  collectors.     This  new  class — the  one  now 
in  existence— -is  almost  entirely  composed  of  monied  men  reading  in  Cal- 
cutta, who,  instead  of  troubling  themselves  with  the  toils  of  office,  employ 
agents  or  stewards  to  manage  their  estates,  and  thus  have  imposed  on  the 
poor  degraded  Ryots  a  load  of  oppression,  more  intolerable  than  any  they 
have  hitherto  experienced.     Such  is  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  revenue  departments  connected  with  it,  in  Bengal. 

Sir  Thonuis  Monro  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  directors  for 
introducing  a  new  plan,  entitled  the  Ryoltvar  syHem,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, into  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Of  this  system  an  Edinbui^ 
reviewer  gives  the  following  account ;  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  government  is  possessed  of  the  entire  property  of  the  soil,  and  may 
dispose  of  it  at  pleasure.  No  middle-men  are  interposed  between  the  ao« 
vereign  and  the  cultivators — ^the  Ryots  being  brought  into  immediate  oon* 
tact  with  the  collectors  appointed  by  government  to  receive  their  rent*. 
The  details  of  this  system  are  in  the  last  degree  complicated,  which  ia  of 
itself  a  strong  presumption  of  their  inexpediency.  But  the  radical  vice  of 
the  system  is,  that  tlie  lands  are  not  let  at  a  moderate  rent  to  the  Ryola, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  constant 
tampering  and  interference  with  their  concerns.  At  the  ^  end  of  each 
year,  every  Ryot  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  throw  up  a  part  of  his  land, 
or  to  occupy  more,  according  to  his  circumstances.'  When,  owing  to  bad 
crops,  or  other  unforeseen  accidents,  a  Ryot  becomes  anable  to  pay  op  hia 
rent  or  assessment,  whidi  is  fixed  at  a  third  of  the  gross  produce,  it  ia  de- 
clared that  *  the  village  to  which  he  belongs  shall  be  liable  for  him,  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  additional  on  the  rent  of  the  remaining  Ryots,  but 
no  more  I'     And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  tehsildars,  or  native  officer^. 
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eiB|iloyed  in  odUcctiDg  the  kad-rentSy  or  rereaae^  hare  been  kviMUMi  with 
poireni  to  act  as  officers  of  police ;  to  impose  fines,  '  and  eren  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  at  their  discretion  I'  These  modem  systems — ^the 
perpetual  and  the  Hifolwary  still  continue  in  operation  throughout  their 
rapective  presidencies— 4hose  of  Bengal  and  Madras ;  and  we  need  hardly 
ask  what  country  can  become  'rich,  or  its  people  happy,  under  such  a 
system  ?  Under  it,  neither  person  nor  property  can  be  said  to  'le  ade- 
quately protected ;  whilst  every  incitement  to  industry  or  improvement  ia 
deadened  or  removed.  Various  modes  have  taken  place  in  collecting  the 
Juwrna^  or  land  tax.  From  1767  to  1769,  it  was  collected  by  a  native 
^ince ;  in  1779,  by  supervisors  sent  into  the  districts ;  in  1770,  two 
boards  of  revenue  were  erected ;  in  1773,  six  provincial  councib  were  9j^ 
pointed,  and  the  collectors  withdrawn;  but  in  1781,  the  six  councils  were 
alMdiriied,  and  collectors  ^pointed  in  every  province,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  supreme  board  at  Calcutta,  which  mode  of  collecting  still 


secondary  sources  of  revenue  are  the  abkarry^  or  excise  on  the 
nifiifctiire  of  spirits,  licenses,  sale  of  drugs,  kc.  the  customs,  canal-tolls, 
stamp-duties,  and  a  tax  levied  on  all  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  celebrated 
holy  places  of  Gaya  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  Jaggemaut,  in  the  province 
of  Qnssa,  and  Allahabad  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jnnma.  At 
Gaya  the  British  government  have  an  agent  who  levies  this  tax  on  each 
pilgrim  according  to  the  magoitude  of  the  ceremonies  he  has  to  perform ; 
for  visiting  one  place  2^  rupees,  two  places  34,  38  places  4tV»  45  places 
14^  rupees.  The  pilgrims  to  this  sacred  shrine  have  been  gradually  increas- 
tag;  in  1801  the  number  amounted  to  22,732, — ^in  1811  to  31,114;  the 
amount  of  the  collections  in  1814-15  was  229,805  sicca  rupees,  or  £23,379. 
At  Jaggemaut,  in  1814-15,  the  net  collection  amounted  to  135,667  rupees, 
sr  £13,566,  and  the  number  of  taxed  pilgrims  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  was  stated  to  be  77,323,  exclusive  of  those  exempted  firom  taxation, 
who  form  always  the  largest  number ;  but  in  June  and  July,  1816,  the 
number  taxed  was  only  5,444,  and  the  net  receipts  11,147  rupees,  or 
£1,141.  At  Allahabad,  in  1812-13,  the  number  of  pilgrims  amounted  to 
218,792,  and  the  net  receipts  221,066  rupees,  or  £22,106. 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  revenue  accounts  for  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  that  in  the  year  1825-6  there  was  an  excess  of  charges  over  rev- 
enue of  L.1,353,271,  owing  to  the  warlike  operations  at  that  period; 
— ^that  in  1826-7  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  of  L.1,934,871 ;  and 
in  1827-8  a  surplus  of  L.845,199.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has  been 
in  1828-9  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  L3,440,323.  But  these  surplnsses 
leave  out  of  the  account  the  annual  interest  on  debts  estimated  in  1825^ 
al  L.1,575,941;  and  in  1828-9  at  L.2,01 1,676.  The  expense  of  St 
Helena  is  also  neglected.  When  these  are  taken  into  account,  the  results 
are  :  in  1825-6  a  deficiency  of  L.3,039,625  ;  in  1826-7  a  surplus  of  only 
L.71,30S ;  in  1827-8  a  deficiency  of  L.1,195,904 ;  and  an  estimated 
surplus,  in  1828-9,  of  L.1, 3 18,593.  The  gross  amounts  of  revenue  for 
these  years  respectively  are  L.21,128,388,  L.23,383,497,  L.22,857,224, 
and  L.2S,  148,908,  which  are  the  sums  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
India  for  our  protection  during  these  years. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Act  by  which  the  company's  charter 
was  last  renewed,  will  show  the  principles  on  which  the  company's  revenue 
i«  at  present  administered : 
Xke  roveattes,  ftc.  ansing  firom  the  CompaDy's  teiritorisl  acquisitions,  after  da* 
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frsying  the  ehaiiget  and  expenset  of  ooUaeting  the  wuae,  sbaU  be  applied  and  dupoaed 

of  us  follows :  - 

First,  In  raising  aud  maintaining  forces,  as  well  European  as  natiye.— >iii  mainCaiB* 
ing  forts  and  ganisonsy — and  in  providing  warlike  stores  in  India. 

Secondly,  £i  pajment  of  the  interest  accruing  from  debts  due  by  the  Company  in 
India. 

Third/tf,  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Company's  cinl  and  commercial  est«- 
blifthmtiiits  at  their  several  settlements. 

Fourthfy,  Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Company's  debts  in  India,— of  the  bond 
debt  at  home,— or  to  such  other  purposes  as  the  Coinrt  of  Directors,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

A  sum  equal  to  the  actual  payments  made  from  the  commercial  funds  at  homcv  on 
account  of  territorial  chaiges  in  the  preceding  ^r,  shall  be  appropriated  in  India 
annually  to  the  Company's  China  or  India  investment,  or  for  remittances  to 
England. 

JDNiring  the  Company's  domination  in  India,  all  their  profits  in  Qieat  Britain,  con. 
sisting  of  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  goods  at  home,  duties  and  allowanoet 
arising  from  private  trade,  commercial  profits,  and  other  receipts,  shall  be  applied  as 
follows : 
Firtt,  In  providing  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  as  thejr  become  doe. 
Secondly,  In  providuig  for  tbe  payment  of  debts  (except  the  principal  of  the  bond 
debt  in  England)  as  well  as  interest,  and  the  commercial  outgoings  and  other  ej^teoaes 
of  the  said  Company. 

Thirdiyy  In  payment  of  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the 
amount  of  the  capitel  stock  of  the  Company,  until  the  <  Company's  Sepante  Ftaad* 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  then  in  payment  of  ten  pounds  ten  shilluH^s  per  cent  per  a». 
num,  so  that  no  greater  than  the  last  mentioned  sum  shall  be  paid  in  any  one  year  on 
the  present  or  future  capital  stock  of  tbe  said  company. 

Fourthly,  In  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond-debt  at 
home,  as  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  CooCioly 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

Tbe  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  goods  and  other  commercial  profits  of  the  Com* 
pany  in  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  liquidation  of  any  territorial  or  potiti- 
cal  charge  in  India,  till  after  the  said  dividend  shall  first  have  been  provided  for,  ex- 
cepting Ist,  such  bilb  of  exchange  or  certificates  for  which  value  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously  paid  in  India — excepting  2d,  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  ainking^iuid  on 
.the  loan  of  18I2»  advanced  by  tbe  public  to  the  said  Company.  If  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  Company,  after  payment  of  the  dividend,  shall  not  prove  soflScient 
to  discharge  all  such  bills,  the  residue  of  such  bills  shall  be  dischar)^  m  such  manner 
as  Parliament  shall  direct.  Any  monies  which  shall  be  received  into  the  treasory  of 
the  Company  at  home  shall  be  applied  to  defray  the  territorial  or  polttkal  charges 
payable  in  Europe ;  and  the  excess  of  such  funds  shall  be  sulject  to  sach  findier  ap. 
propriations  as  the  territorial  revenues  are  liable  to  under  the  same  Act.  And  any 
deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  India  debt  ^ring  interest  shaU  be  reduced  to  ten  nuHions  pounda  ster- 
ling, and  the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions  pounds  steriing,  then  the 
surplus  proceeds  arising  from  trade  or  the  revenues,  shall  be  applied  to  the  more 
speedy  repayment  of  their  capital  of  any  public  funds  or  securities.  Any  further 
Rurplus  Bhall  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  excheq|iier,  to  be  ^>plied  as  Parliament  shall 
direct ;  but  all  sums  not  exceeding  twelve  millions  pounds  sterling  shall  be  deemed  a 
fund  for  securing  the  Company's  capital  stock,  and  also  the  divided  of  j£rlO  10s.  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  any  excess  beyond  the  said  sum  of  twelve  millions 
pounds  sterling,  one- sixth  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  and  the 
remaining  five- sixths  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  public,  and  at  the  dlispoaal 
of  Parliament 

If  the  debts  in  India,  after  having  been  reduced  to  ten  millions  pounds  steriiQg,  and 
the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions,  shall  be  again  increased  beyond 
that  amount  respectively,  such  surplus  proceeds  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  reduction 
of  the  said  new  debts. 

A  dividend  of  ten  shillings  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  paid  out  of  '  the  Com- 
pany's Sepaiate  Fund,'  so  Ions  as  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  And 
any  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  from  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  Conioany's  pro- 
fits on  the  trade  or  revenues. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  books  of  account'  of  the  said  Com^^an^, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  be  so  kept  and  arranged  as  that  the  same  shall  exfaibii 
the  territorial,  political,  and  commercud  branches  of  their  afiairs  respectively. 
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Copiei  of  aU  the  reg:tih^ions  mtde  by  the  Company^  Mvenl  goveramente  in  India 
shall,  together  with  the  said  accounts,  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament. 

Duties  on  goods  in  India,  exported  or  imported,  belonging  to  the  said  Company, 
shall  be  eharged  In  the  boob  of  account  to  the  debit  of  the  oommeidal  branch  of 
Aax  aflain.  And  dudes  received  on  private  tnde  goods  shall  be  placed  in  the  books 
of  account  to  the  credit  of  the  territonsl  revenues  of  the  said  Company. 

The  Boaurd  of  Control  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appropriate  any  part 
of  the  territorial  revenues  to  commercial  purposes,  other  than  such  sums  as  are  directed 
by  this  Act  to  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  territorial  chaiges  in  Europe,  or  on  ae- 
eoont  <^  loans  raised  or  securities  issued  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Court  of  DirectOTS  shall  deliver  to  the  Board  of  Control  copies  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  or  Court  of  Directors  within  eight  days  after  the 
hoUii^  of  such  Courts  respectively,  and  of  aD  despatches  received  firom  all  parta  \nehln 
the  limits  of  the  Compan^s  charter,  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial 
revenues,  loans,  or  securities  to  any  commercial  purposes. 

No  ocders  or  instnictions  rdating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  territorial  revenues, 
nomea,  or  securities  to  investment  or  other  commercial  puiposes  shall  be  sent  to  any 
of  the  governments  or  settlements  of  the  said  Company  in  India,  until  the  same  shall 
bafve  been  submitted  to  and  approved  bv  the  Board  of  Control. 

Any  office  or  employment,  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  exceed  j81^00  per  an. 
nam,  may  be  granted  to  any  of  the  Company's  servants  who  shaU  have  been  resident 
in  India  four  years  antecedent  to  such  vacancy.  And  any  office  or  employment  whose 
emoluments  exceed  £3000  pv  annum  may  be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  ser- 
vants who  shall  have  been  resident  in  India  seven  years.  And  any  office  ot  employ- 
inent  exceeding  £4M0  per  annum,  such  office,  including  that  of  the  Council,  may  be 
conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  servants  who  shall  have  resided  ten  years  in  India. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  not  authorize  the  payment  of  any  sums  for  a  greater 
immber  of  his  Majesty^s  forces  serving  in  India  than  20,000  men,  including  officers ; 
unless  a  greater  nimiber  shall  be  sent  to  India  on  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of 
Directora. 

No  gcBtuity  exceeding  £oOO  shall  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  any 
person  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  Copies  of  warrants  or  instruments  granting  any  salary  or  gratuity  shall  be 
Stthmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  witUn  one  munth  after  such  grant,  if  Par- 
lisment  shall  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month  after  theif  next  meeting. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  advance  to  the  officers  and  persons  hereinafter  men- 
tioned the  sums  of  money  set  against  their  names  respectively  for  the  purpose  of 
^c&aying  the  expenses  of  their  equipment  and  voyage,  namely : 

GJvemor-Genenl  of  Fort  William  and  Bengal, £5,000 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there, 1,200 

C<miniander.in. Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India, 2,500 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William, 1,500 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 1,000 

Governor  of  Fort  St  Geoige 3,000 

Kachof  the  Members  of  Council  there, 1,000 

Ck>mmander-in- Chief  there, 2,000 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there, 1,200 

Bach  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there, 1,000 

Governor  of  Bombay, 2,500 

Bach  of  the  Members  of  Council  there, 1,000 

Commander-in-Chief  there, 1,500 

Recorder  there, 1,000 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Ishuid, 1,200 

Recorder  there, 1,000 

Bishop, 1,200 

Each  of  the  Archdeacons, 500 

A-od  from  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Bovd  of  Control,  their  secretaries  and  officers,  and  contingent  expenses,  shaU  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  j£26,000  in  any  one  year.  The  same  shall  be  considered  part  of 
^^«]K>Utical  charges  of  the  said  Company. 

I^be  Court  of  Dixectors  may  grant  the  following  sums  annually  by  way  of  super- 
annoations  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  said  Company  in  England,  namely,  any 
sum  not  exceeding  the  following  proportions  of  the  salar)'  and  emoluments  of  bis 
office:— 
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llie  British  military  force  in  India,  in  October  1826,  exceeded  SOO^OOO 
men :  viz.— 

ArtiUerv, 15.798 

Native  Cavalry, 26,094 

Infantry, 2»i,41« 

Engineers,  4,575 

38036S 
King's  troop>  ...  S1,9M 

Grand  total,  •  .        800,799 

Of  these  the  irregalars  of  all  descriptions  amounted  to  82,937  men.  This 
formidable  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostan  under  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  government,  promulgated  through  its  political  agents.    Com- 
mencing from  the  great  stations  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmeer  is 
one  corps ;  another  at  Neemutch  ;  a  third  at  Mow ;  all  supplied  from  tiie 
Bengal  army.     These  are  succeeded  by  the  Gujerat  subsidiary  forces,  the 
field  corps  at  Mulligaum,  and  the  Poonah  division,  furnished  chiefly  bjr 
the  Bombay  army.     The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  force  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country  ;  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  subsidiaries, 
composed  of  Madras  troops ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishments forming  the  N«rbndda  and  Saugnr  divisions,  from  whence  the 
cordon  terminates  in  Bundelcund.     Such  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of 
course,  to  temporary  modifications,  and  occasional  change  in  the  selection 
of  stations.     At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  35  miles  broad  on 
each  side  of  Aseerghur,  there  is  an  unbroken   line  of  communication 
through  the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 


CHAP.  VI.^COMMERCK 

The  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  concerns  of  that  part  of  Hindos- 
tan which  is  possessed  by  the  British,  have  long  been  under  the  manage 
ment  of  a  joint-stock  company,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  EaH  India 
company.  This  company  was  first  established  by  Elizabeth,  in  1600,  and 
made  its  first  adventure  in  1601,  for  which,  £iSb,373  were  subscribed. 
At  first,  individuals  seem  to  have  traded  separately  upon  their  own  account, 
though  only  in  ships  belonging  to  the  company  in  general ;  and  on  the 
eight  voyages  managed  in  this  manner,  the  average  profits  were  no  less  than 
171  per  cent.  In  1610,  the  old  or  regulated  company  was  changed  into 
a  joint- stock  company ;  each  share  being  £50,  and  the  capital  X74O,00O. 
The  four  first  voyages  conducted  on  this  principle,  afforded  an  averaffe  pro- 
fit of  87^  per  cent,  and  in  1612,  they  obtained  permission  to  establish  ^- 
tories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga.  In  1627,  we  find  the 
company  stating  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  contract  a  debt  of  £200, 
and  complaining  of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  by  the  activity  of 
Dutch  malice  thrusting  them  out  of  the  maikets  of  the  East. 

The  company  had  hitherto  traded  on  the  pretence  that  the  royal  charter, 
unsupported  by  parliamentary  authority,  gave  them  an  exclusive  privilege. 
The  profits  whidi  were  acquired  induced  men  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  and  it  was  discovered,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  every 
branch  of  the  legislature,  no  charter  could  confer  the  privilege  in  question 
on  any  body  of  men.  Many  adventurera  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  in- 
dependent of  the  company ;  and  the  profits  of  those  who  had  supposed 
themselves  to  be  possessed  of  an  exclusive  privilege  were  greatly  injured 
by  the  competition. 
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III  thk  tttwitioDy  the  aflain  of  the  company  contiiraed  till  1698,  when, 
to  obtain  a  charter  conferring  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  India, 
£2,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  was  offered  to  goTemment,  by  a  number  of 
aubecriben,  unconnected  with  the  old  company,  which,  to  maintain  its  pri* 
▼ileges,  offered  to  government  £700,000,  at  4  per  cent.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  administration  accepted  of  the  larger  sum,  though  at  the 
higher  interest,  and  a  new  company  was  erected,  but  the  old  company  was 
not  abolished.  In  1702,  by  what  was  called  an  indenture  tripartite,  of 
which  queen  Anne  formed  the  third  party,  the  two  companies  were  in 
some  measore  united ;  and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  form- 
ed into  one  company,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Untied  companif  cf 
MerchoHls  trading  io  the  East  IndieSy--^  name  which  they  have  still  re- 
tained and  secured  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  till 
the  expiration  of  three  years'  notice  after  the  25th  of  March,  1 726.  At  the 
time  of  the  new  charter  of  the  company  its  powers  were  then  distributed; 
all  the  proprietors  who  possessed  ^500  of  stock,  assembled  in  a  general 
court,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  l^iislative  authority ;  and  all  laws  and 
regnlatioosy  aU  declarations  of  dividends,  all  grants  of  money,  were  made 
by  them.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  24  directors,  chosen  by  the 
geaenl  court  from  among  persons  possessed  of  i^2000  of  stock.  It  was 
their  duty  to  act  under  the  ordinances  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  manage  the 
bnsinees  of  routine.  They  had  a  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  to  pre- 
side in  the  courts.  In  India,  the  company's  affidrs  were  at  this  time,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  directed  by  three  councils,  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  which  were  generally  composed  of  the  senior  servants  of  the 
company,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  not  debarred  from  holding  subordi- 
nate situations  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  dbtributed  among  them- 
selTos  the  most  lucrative  situations  in  their  own  gift. 

In  1732,  the  company's  charter  was  renewed ;  and  in  1744,  when  go» 
venunent  was  in  great  want  of  money,  they  made  a  proposal  to  lend  the 
state  £1,000,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  provided  the  period  of  their  exclusive 
privileges  were  prolonged  to  the  expiration  of  3  years'  notice  from  March, 
1780.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  company  borrowed,  on  their  own 
bonds,  the  million  which  they  were  to  lend  to  government.  By  a  law 
passed  in  1773,  the  qualification  for  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  was 
raised  from  £500  to  £1000  stock.  The  first  breach  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  £ast  Indian  trade  was  made  in  1813,  when  the  company's  charter 
was  last  renewed.  On  this  occasion  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the 
enteiprise  of  individuals,  under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations,  as 
specified  at  laige  in  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.  cap  155,  of  which  the 
flowing  abstract  is  fr<mi  Colquhoun : — 

••  By  tUa  act  the  torrUorialMqnbitloiu  Id  India,  with  the  late  MqviatUoiM  on  the  Continent  of  Aiia. 
er  ia  any  Mead  north  of  the  equator,  are  to  lemain  in  the  forenunent  of  the  BmI  India  Company  tar 
19  yean,  from  the  10th  of  April,  1814  Ite  Company  hare  alao  the  ezclalve  monopoly  of  the  trade 
t»  and  from  China  for  the  like  term  of  yean.  PriTate  tradert,  euldeeta  of  hie  Mi^eety,  in  tiie  United 
Klogdoaiy  may  export  goods  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  prorided 
tte  fetoin  eargeea  are  sent  to  soch  ports  only  in  Oraat  Britain  and  Ireland,  m  shall  be  specified  by  an 
eiiibr  e#bis  Mi^Mty  in  CoancU  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Lord  lientenaat  and  council  In  Ireland. 

«  By  tbte  act  the  East  India  Directors  are  hereafter  required  to  keep  separate  and  disttnct  acoounti 
ef  their  territorial,  political,  and  comroerdal  aflUrs.  which  hare  been  heretofore  so  amalgamated  as  to 
tender  tt  Impossible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  on  their  trade. 

"■  IntlMaameyev,  the  ads  of  the  Mth  of  Geo.  III.  Cap.  34, 85^  and  36,  make  further  regulations 
with  reepoct  to  the  EaU  India  trade.  By  the  first  act,  British  sul^ectB  may  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  limits  ot.  the  company's  charter,  and  to  any  intermediaie  part  er  plaee  situate  in 
Kerlh  and  Booth  Amerfen  (Brttbh  colonies  In  America  excepted),  either  directly  or  dreultonaly,  pro. 
videdthey  do  wt  trade  in  tea,  excepting  also  the  domlalone  of  the  emperor  of  Chins.  Hie  second  act 
IV.  3  T 
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■ltow»tr»aateb»<tfriidoawtthtodl>iBridp»aotBrilkhhaKiiami^  lal<f  J>iiMry,BM.    Th* 
third  act  makes  Tarioos  r«gnlatiomi  with  retpect  to  duties,  drawbadct,  manifests,  te; 

*■  These  fomr  acts  of  Fkrliaraent  regulate  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  India,  In  conformity  to  the  iMV 
■ystemwUdi  has  been  established;  and  It  wiU  be  of  hnpertanae  that  Ihe  prorWoiM  are  w«U  onicr. 
•tood  by  all  who  carry  oa  private  trada^  and  embark  their  property  In  eriantal  advaatorea.** 

"  An  untrodden  ptttb,"  observes  the  same  jndioioos  writer^  *'  is  noir 
opened,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  enterprtae  of  the  British  merehast.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  cantionaly  explored.  Various  opinions  an 
entertained  as  to  the  policy  and  utility  of  Uiis  new  privilege.  Upon  ttna 
point  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  are  at  varianoe. 

''  It  is  a  possible  case,  that  the  separation  of  the  government  and  oom- 
meroe  of  India  may  operate  powerfully  in  creating  that  competbion  among* 
purchasers,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  natives  depends.  If  in  tnui- 
ing  the  company  shall  not  only  keep  separate  accounts,  but  cany  on  their 
trade  solely  and  exclusively  on  the  capital  aUotted  for  commerce,  and  upoa 
true  mercantile  principles,  looking  always  to  an  ultimate  profit,  as  the  pri* 
vate  trader  must  do,  a  new  feature  may  probably  be  given  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  India.  The  attainment  of  this  object,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  prosperity  of  India,  is  certainly  a  powerfiil  motivia 
for  throwing  open  its  ports  to  British  capital  and  British  enterprise.  Tbrongfa 
this  medium  (a  medium  which  would  give  wealth  to  the  nalivea,)  an  ex- 
tension of  trade  may  be  expected. 

<<  The  principles  heretofore  perhaps  necessarily  adopted,  bat  not  poli- 
tically wise  to  continue,  have  given  to  the  company  the  whole  monc^lyy 
not  only  of  the  productions  of  the  agriculturist  but  of  the  labour  of  the 
nanufactnrer.  No  freedom,  no  security,  no  real  competition,  can  exiat  in 
a  trade  so  conducted.  At  present,  the  sovereign  is  the.  exporting  mer- 
chant. The  capital  he  employs  is  not  like  the  capital  of  a  merchant.  It 
is  furnished  only  from  the  taxes  which  the  people  pay.  It  is  this  fund 
that  sets  them  to  work.  Under  such  a  system,  the  people  must  always 
lemain  poor,  where  the  sovereign  himself  exports  the  produce  of  the  labov 
of  the  people  without  any  return.  The  evil  arises  from  the  connexion  bo* 
tween  the  government  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  principle 
of  separation  strictly  adhered  to  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  increaae  the 
resources  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  they  ac^red  wealth,  their 
wants  would  increase,  while  the  means  of  supplying  these  wants  would 
augment  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  and  eommexce,  which  are  now 
unattainable. 

^'  In  process  of  time,  under  a  well-poised  competition,  it  is  a  poesible 
ease  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  paying  in  kmd  at  such  prices  as  the 
monopoly  fixes,  might  be  able  to  pay  their  contribution  in  money.  8neh 
a  state  of  things  would  be  the  first  sod  the  most  solid  proof  of  their  ad- 
vancbg  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  remittances  to  this  country,  public 
and  private,  check  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India ;  but  by  such  ar- 
rangements as  would,  by  producing  a  fair  competition,  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  these  drains  would  be  less  felt  The  people  would  even  be 
able  to  support  heavier  burthens,  and  while  they  enjoyed  more  comfort, 
the  revenue,  resources,  power,  and  security,  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
be  augmented.  This  can  never  be  expected,  however,  to  take  plate  in  Ae 
pursuit  of  a  policy  which  exacts  a  tribute,  while  it  monopolizes  the  com- 
merce. It  is  commercial  freedom  alone  that  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  real  resources  of  British  India.  It  is  admitted,  that  under  the  piesent 
system  these  resources  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  must  continue  so  until 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  can  have  full  operation. 
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**  HsTing  ofMiied  a  tnde  to  the  nerdbaats  of  the  United  Kiiigdoiii,^- 
tm:^na%  giTen  then»  under  certain  limitationB,  a  trade  with  India,  in  ovder 
fa  ancceed,  it  miMt  stand  on  the  foandation  of  equal  competition.  Without 
tiiis  it  can  never  proeper.  The  company  may  trade  as  h^etofbre  without 
gun,  hut  the  merchant  ranat  calcdbte  not  only  on  a  profit,  but  he  most 
ftetoaUy  reatioe  it :  if  disappointed,  without  hopes  of  future  success,  he 
abandons  the  enterprise.  But  let  the  vigilanoe  of  self-interest,  peculiar  to 
merehaats,-— let  their  skill  and  enterprise  be  ftdrly  opposed  to  the  expen- 
atve  system  of  management,  which  must  pervade  corporate  establishments 
of  such  maf;nitnde,  and  it  is  probable  the  result  wiU  be  in  fayour  of  the 
private  trader. 

*<  It  ia  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  trade  and  labour  of  India, 
poaseaaing  as  it  does  so  prolific  a  soil,  and  so  vast  a  population,  can  remain 
atationary.  Tlie  blessing  of  the  improved  government,  and  the  great  se*- 
eaiity  the  people  enjoy  beyond  what  they  experienced  under  their  native 
Itfineae,  must  necessarily  accelerate  an  advance  towards  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. No  barrier  can  be  set  to  human  industry  when  properiy  en* 
eovraged.  The  state  of  erery  well-governed  country  incontestably  proves 
this.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  progress  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
strongly  than  in  most  oth«r  countries :  although  all  have  been  advancing 
in  Emrope,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  America.  Why  not,'  therefore,  under 
the  greatly  improved  government  of  British  India,  may  not  the  same  re- 
anlts  be  expected? 

^  But  it  is  not  from  the  territories  of  the  company  alone  that  the  en- 
terpriae  of  ^e  British  merchant  must  be  rewarded, — ^not  only  the  British 
ct^onies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius,  situated  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  but  the 
vast  countries  (China  excepted)  wluch  are  under  the  native  princes  of 
Aria,  are  now  rendered  accessible  to  private  adventure.  The  eastern  ar- 
chipelago is  opened  to  them.  In  these  countries  are  to  be  found  persona 
of  opulence,  who  may  desire  to  possess  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe, 
when  introduced  under  favourable  circumstances.  Industry  may  be  stimu- 
lated from  a  desire  to  possess  new  conveniences  and  new  comforts.  The 
wants  of  mankind  increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  possess  of 
gmtifymg  them.  The  extent  of  these  wants  also  depends  on  the  means 
winch  commerce  affords  of  introducing  hitherto  unknovm  luxuries.  The 
spiceries,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  which  commerce  brought  to 
Europe  from  the  eastern  countries,  were  only  rendered  desirable  when 
known. 

^  The  same  reasoning,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  applies  to  the  opu- 
lent inhabitants  of  Asia,  with  respect  to  many  articles  of  European  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  which  may  find  an  advantageous  sale  as  soon  as 
enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  industry  shall  enable  the  adventurers  to 
discoTer  those  articles,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  the  people  resident  in 
the  various  countries  that  are  yisited,  and  which  will  of  course  form  the 
cargoes  exported. 

"  When  the  wide  range,  which  is  now  opened  to  the  private  trader  is 
considered,  extending  to  every  port  or  place  within  the  company's  charter, 
and  to  all  intermediate  places  in  North  and  South  America,  (the  British 
colonies  excepted,)  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  result  of  ex- 
periments on  so  extended  a  scale  which  heretofore  had  been  shut  against 
individual  enterprise.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  either  the  advantages 
or  disadrantages  which  would  result  from  this  as  yet  untrodden  path  of 
commerce;  but  to  conclude,  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  euUgluned 
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stateeman,  who  has  deeply  redacted  oa  the  mbject :— ^  If  ^re 
two  coantries  destined  and  formed  by  nature  for  commercial  intgreonrec, 
these  countries  are  the  sonthem  provinces  of  Asia»  and  the  western  shore* 
of  South  America.     The  precious  metals  in  whidi  the  one  abounds  luiT^e 
always,  from  the  renuxtest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  honr»  been  the 
staple  article  of  import  into  the  other ;  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
which  are  again  peculiarly  suited  to  the  consumption  of  climates  so  con- 
genial to  their  own.     This  copious—- this  inexhaustible  source  of  trading' 
enterprise  must  be  available  principally  to  the  British  people.     To  the 
merchants  it  would  be  invaluable ;  and  if  in  the  consumption  of  South 
America  the  industry  of  the  British  manufacturer  should  establish^  as  ivo 
may  justly  hope,  no  unsuccessful  competition  eren  with  that  of  his  fellow 
subjects  in  Bengal,  how  much  will  the  direct  intercourse  with  that  con- 
tinent facilitate  to  him  also  the  returns  of  sucli  a  trade  ? 

^' '  Those  who  understand  commerce,  and  the  true  principles  of  its  wise 
administration,  well  know  that  all  its  interests  are  interwoven,  all  its  bran- 
ches inseparably  connected.     It  is  the  union  not  of  commerce  with  go- 
yemment,  but  of  commerce  with  commerce,  that  a  provident  legislature 
will  respect.     Numerous  are  the  commercial  enterprises,  which  would  be 
of  small  benefit  if  limited  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  one  country 
and  another,  but  which,  by  intermediate  or  subsequent  transactions  in  other 
markets  and  in  distant  regions,  would  become  highly  advantageous  both 
to  private  and  to  national  interests.     It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  feel  an  in- 
describable anxiety  to  secure  to  our  merchants  a  full  participation  not  of 
parts  and  portions  only,  but  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East.     I  wish 
to  grant  and  guarantee  to  them,  not  that  alone  which  I  can  with  limited 
views  only  discern  and  define ;  but  that  also  which  shall  be  the  ulterior 
and  unforeseen  effect  of  their  own  skill  and  enterprise,  following  up  these 
advantages  with  ardour,  and  deriving  from  every  successful  operation  both 
the  spirit  and  the  means  of  new  exertion.     To  the  encouragement  of  such 
hopes,  no  moment  was  ever  yet  more  favourable.     The  barrier  of  pnja- 
dice  is  shaken.     The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  justly  giving  way  to  jnater 
principles  of  trade ;  and  the  change  of  public  opinion,  in  this  country,  is 
seconded  by  the  great  revolutions  in  the  world.     What  a  scene  does  this 
present  to  the  imagination  I     We  are  told,  that  when  the  Spanish  diaco- 
verers  first  overcame,  with  labour  and  peril  almost  unspeakable,   the 
mighty  range  of  mountains  which  divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  South  America,  they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Sonthem  ocean,  which  lay  stretched  before  them 
in  boundless  prospect.    They  adored  the  gracious  Providence^  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a 
field  of  unheard  and  uniroagined  enterprise.     But  theirs  was  the  glory  of 
conquest,  the  prey  of  unjust  ambition.     As  vast  as  theirs ;  infinitely  more 
honourable ;  far  higher  both  in  purpose  and  recompense,  are  the  hopes  with 
which  the  same  prospects  elevate  our  hearts.  Over  countries  yet  unknown 
to  science,  and  in  tracts  which  British  navigation  has  scarcely  yet  explored, 
we  hope  to  carry  the  tranquil  arts — the  social  enjoyments — ^the  friendly 
and  beneYolent  intercourse  of  commerce.     By  the  link  of  mutual  interest 
— by  the  bond  of  reciprocal  good  will,  we  hope  to  connect  together  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  humble  and  weak,  but  not  rejected  instru- 
ments of  that  great  purpose  of  our  Creator  which  he  has  laid  in  the  reci- 
procal necessities  both  of  individuals  and  nations — the  firmest  ground-work 
of  all  human  society.'  " 
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Of  coone  the  agents  of  tbe  company  were  extremely  averse  to  the 
ceocooeiona  thus  extorted  from  them  in  hronr  of  free  trade ;  and  they 
aeoordingly  established  Tarions  petty  regnlations,  which,  while  they  have 
in  no  respect  promoted  the  interests  of  the  company,  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly injorions  to  those  of  the  free  traders     The  following  are  the  re- 
sirictioiis  complained  of:  Ijt/.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  company  is  confined  to  the  presidencies  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  the  port  of  Penang;  and  it  is  ne- 
oessaiy  for  each  ressel  to  be  provided  with  a  license  from  the  company, 
wlucli  is  attended  with  inconrenience,  delay,  and  expense;   Vessels  trad- 
ing with  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean  must  be  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar license  from  the  Board  of  controL     2(L  The  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade  to  the  rear,  and  countries  within  the  company's  charter,  must  be  of 
the  burden  of  350  tons ;  and  Sd,  AH  access  to  China  is  interdicted  to  the 
vessels  of  British  merchants.     The  great  evil  of  all  these  restrictions  is, 
that,  without  promoting  any  useful  purpose,  or  benefitting  a  single  indivi- 
dual, they  hinder  our  trade  from  spreading,  as  it  would  do,  over  our  own 
territories  and  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  is  impossible  in- 
deed to  conceive  a  more  perverted  policy  than  that  by  which  British  ves- 
sels are  excluded  from  China.     Its  operation  has  just  been  to  throw  the 
hicntive  commerce  betwixt  China  and  the  continent  of  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners ;  and  it  is  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
company,  that  British  vessels  are  at  this  moment  excluded  from  China. 
This  18  so  crying  a  grievance,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  resist  of  the  pending  discussion  respecting  the  renewal  of  tbe 
company's  charter — ^which  expires  in  1833 — ^the  legislature  will  modify  the 
restraints  now  complained  ot     Lord  William  Bentinck  has  already,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  granted  a  general  permission  to  British-bom  sub- 
jects to  hold  lands  in  their  own  name, — a  measure  which,  we  trust,  is  but 
tbe  forerunner  of  other  steps  of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  this  quar- 
ter of  our  empire. 

Imports.^  ^®  y^ne  of  all  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies 
lad  China,  together  with  the  Mauritius,  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1826,  1827,  and  1828,  was  as  follows  : 

1826.  1827.  1828. 

Imported  by  the  East  India  oompanT,        iE6,S7S,492         £5,976,360         £^148,077 
Fm  tnule,  inaading  priyUeged  trad^  6,178,985  5,612,509  4,614,661 

£10,554,417        £10,688,869       £10,662,788 
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The  fo]!owhig  table  exhiMu  tbe  natme  gnd  t^m  of  all  gooib,  Ae 
produce  of  tl»  Ea^t  Indiw  and  China,  i-iported  »lo  Great  Bntam,  for 
%e  year  endmg  6th  January,  ld8»,  whether  by  the  company  a  veeaeK  « 

free-traders : 


Specie*  </  ifer^emdise. 


Borax  refined  •  • 

—unrefined  •  •  • 

Ctmphire  anrefined 
Canes,  RaitMM»  Bot  groood 
CaaaiaLignea 

Cinnamon  •  •  • 

CloTee  •  •  • 

Coffee  .  .  •  • 

Cotton  Wool 

Cotten  Pieee  Goods,  t!z.  White  Calicoes  and 
Mnattns 


BgOe 

Bad  India 

CMNyMiny. 


Nanauin  Clotbfl 
Dyea  Cottons 


Ebony 

£lephant*s  Teeth 

Galls 

Ginger 

Gum,  Anlaod,  and  Copal 

^—    Arabic 

— —    Lao-dye 

-_    Shell-UM} 

Hemp  • 

Indigo 

Mace 

Mother-of-pearl  Shells,  rough 

Natmrgs 

Oil,  Castor 

Ollbanum 

Pepper 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Riee  in  the  hnsk,  or  Paddy 

Saffloirer 

Sago 

Saltpetre 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  Manufactures,  tIz.  Bandannoes,  Romals, 

and  Handkerchiefs 

_ Crape  in  pieces 

— Crape  Shawls,  Scarfs,  Gown 

pieces,  and  Handkerchiefs 

Taffeciei^   Damasks,  and 


65 

20,687 

60,487 
58,011 


6£9,689 


other  Silks,  in  pieces 
Sugar  unrefined 
Tea 
Tin 

Tortoiseshell,  rough 
Turmeric 
Other  articles 


Total 


48,865 
910,880 

44,618 


6,818 

181,588 

8,646,800 


£5,576,905 


inehtding  the 

Privilege 

Trade. 


£ 
315 
568 

88,007 

80,674 

84,614 

118,119 

46,759 

158,866 

585,774 

9,670 

98,680 

56,945 

5,411 

16,896 

5,231 

6,067 

7,881 

8,060 

94^765 

17,508 

18,478 

8,194,708 

7,873 

7,738 

10,897 

7,568 

5,588 

60,878 

18,183 

105,815 

5,818 

OfScO 

5,808 
196,881 
868,879 

107,779 
848 

19,041 

14396 

718,787 

806,567 

6,866 

57,148 

11,406 

181,107 


TetoL 


S15 


8S»O0T 

80,674 

84,614 

118,119 

46^758 

153*431 

606,961 

99^157 

98,680 

111,956 

5,411 

16,898 

5,831 

6,067 

7,881 

3,060 

94,765 

17,585 

18,473 

8,884,391 

7373 

7,796 

10397 

7,568 


80376 

13,188 

I0&315 

6,813 


5306 
840466 

1376,666 

158387 
848 

13>041 

81,708 

850369 

33583G7 

6366 

67,148 

11,406 

181,107 


5,648,671    \  11380376 


Exports^  The  declared  value  of  all  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  including  the  Mauritius,  in  the  same  perioda, 
were  as  follow : 

1886.  1887.  1888.  1889. 

lly  the  East  India  company,  Ir.  1348,411      X.1348,994      £..1396,598      X.l,1863e6 
f^nee-traders,  8374,660  8,685388  8,908,006         4,085,486 

Total,  L.S,9I8,071       L.4,468368      X.5301309       Xn5,8183SS 
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Toimifge*2  '^^  fM&vmg  m  an  aoeount  of  ihe  wmxaher  of  ihips  whick 
deared  ovt  for  British  India  and  Chinay  in  eacli  y«ar,  horn  1801  to  18^ 
inclvaive : 


TetriBWBBberof  Sldpe 
dewred  oat. 

Ships  helonging  to  or  char« 
tered  hy  the  East  India 

oompany. 

In  the  Ytmr 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1801       .    1 

• 

• 

• 

r88 

26,141 

2,859 

180S 

• 

• 

• 

43 

84,786 

8,852 

1808 

• 

•               • 

60 

88,516 

8,487 

1804 

• 

•                • 

44 

85,408 

4,U1 

1806 

The  Books  oontahiiiif 

48 

82  216 

8,462 

1806 

the  Aocounts  for  these 

89 

88,668 

8^19 

1807       .      > 

Years  were  destroyed  in 
the  Fire  at  the  late  Cus- 

89 

28,476 

8,062 

1808 

86 

81,787 

8,645 

1809 

tom  House. 

41 

82,408 

8,800 

1810 

■ 

• 

• 

46 

87,070 

4,108 

1811        . 

• 

• 

• 

43 

85,811 

8,828 

181S 

• 

• 

• 

48 

84,223 

8,781 

1818 

• 

• 

• 

89 

28,001 

2,975 

18U       . 

52 

89,141 

4,842 

86 

84,819 

8,584 

1815 

121 

79,980 

8,610 

26 

29,177 

2,603 

1816 

166 

99,9IId 

9,412 

26 

26,068 

2,894 

1817       . 

195 

106.847 

8,548 

22 

22.826 

2305 

1818       . 

186 

104,692 

8,210 

88 

29,245 

8,048 

1819 

106 

66,525 

5,606 

85 

27,419 

2,546 

18t0 

109 

69,265 

5,781 

28 

88.478 

^«g6 

1821 

96 

68,155 

6,811 

25 

29,468 

2,859 

1822       . 

IDS 

78,108 

6,267 

25 

24,9^ 

2,504 

1828 

111 

68,466 

5,951 

24 

26,484 

2,699 

189i 

117 

79,288 

6«978 

25 

27,580 

8,819 

18S5       . 

189 

81,108 

7,095 

82 

88,205 

8,188 

1826 

150 

88,700 

7,448 

26 

28,965 

2,675 

1887 

V 

1828 

1829 

Internal  Commerce^  Throughout  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  iotemal  commerce  are  grain  and  salt,  together  with  betel-nut> 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  some  few  articles  of  lesser  note,  forming  the  list  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  necessarias  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  the  traffic  in 
which  they  have  always  enjoyed.  Piece-goods,  silk,  saltpetre,  opium,  and 
indigo-— which  formerly  passed  entirely  through  the  hands  of  the  Company's 
servants— 4re  now  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  by  every  detcriptioa  of  merchant* 
Hie  inland  trade  of  Bengal  is  the  most  extensive,  owing  to  its  great  facili- 
ties of  transportation  by  water ;  here  the  internal  navigation  employs  a 
great  many  vessels  of  various  constructions  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  they  traverse :  some  are  flat  and  clinker-built,  others  again  heavy 
and  lofty.  In  one  navigation,  wherein  the  vessels  descend  with  the  stream 
and  return  with  the  track-rope,  their  construction  consults  neither  aptitude 
for  the  sail  nor  the  oar ;  in  others,  where  the  passage  is  assisted  by  the 
stream  of  one  river  and  opposed  by  the  current  of  the  nest,  the  chief  depen- 
dence is  on  the  oar,  for  the  winding  narrow  passage  aUows  no  use  of  the  sail, 
and,  as  the  shallows  are  frequent,  the  Bengalese  vessels  admit  of  no  keels. 
These  vessels  are  very  cheaply  constructed:  a  circular  board  tied  to  a  bam- 
boo forms  the  oar, — a  wooden  triangular  frame  loaded  with  some  weighty 
substance,  the  anchor, — a  iew  bamboos  lashed  together  supply  the  mast, — 
a  cane  of  the  same  species  serves  as  a  yard  for  iJbe  sale,  which  is  made  of 
coarse  sackcloth, — the  trees  of  the  country  afford  resin  to  pitch  the  vessel, 
•—and  a  platform  of  mats  thatched  with  straw  supplies  the  placeof  a  deck 
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to  shelter  the  mercbandbe.  They  are  navigated,  too,  with  eqoal  frugality; 
the  boatmen  receive  little  more  than  their  food,  which  is  most  commonly 
furnished  in  grain,  together  with  an  inconsiderable  allowance  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  salt,  and  the  supply  of  other  petty  wants.  In  this  tnule  it 
is  culcukted  that  upwards  of  300,000  boatmen  are  employed,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  at  the  same  time  partly  agriculturists  or  fishermen.  The  land- 
carriage  is  performed  by  oxen  chiefly,  sometimes  by  horses,  but  rarely  by  buf- 
faloes, who,  though  more  docile  tlum  the  ox,  are  more  sluggish,  and  are  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  lie  down  in  the  waters  through  which  they  have  occasion 
to  pass.  The  roads,  excepting  some  made  for  military  purposes,  do  not  in 
general  admit  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
carrying  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  and  generally  between  the 
countries  below  and  above  the  Ghauts.  The  manner  in  which  the  internal 
commerce  appears  to  have  been  originally  carried  on,  and  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  still  continues,  is  at  hauU^  in  open  markets ;  these  hanta  are  held 
on  certain  days  only,  and  are  resorted  to  by  petty  vienders  and  traden  who 
wish  to  bu/  and  sell  by  retail.  They  are  usually  established  in  open  plains, 
where  a  flag  is  erected,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  fisherman,  bring  their  various  commodities.  The  ground  is  divided 
into  several  plots,  or  what  is  in  Scotland  called  '  stands,'  and  each  plot  is 
occupied  by  one  or  more  venders.  The  business  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  our  fairs,  only  a  police-officer  attends  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
formerly  duties  or  customs  were  levied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  on 
which  diese  fairs  were  held,  but  these  are  now  pretty  generally  abolished. 
The  principal  fair  held  at  Cooloo  in  Crissa,  Nolucky  Hant  in  Bengal,  and 
Hurdwar  in  Delhi.  The  amount  of  the  internal  commerce  of  India  must 
be  immense,  but  it  would  be  haaardons  to  risk  even  a  supposition  as  to  ita 
extent. 

Price  of  Prwinons.']  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumpt,  as  they  stood  in  1818,  since  which  time  they  have 
exhibited  littie  variation.  In  Bengal,  among  the  natives,  the  Europeans 
pay  higher. 

Rice  per  maund,  80  lbs.  .  A  Rupee. 

Barley,  do.    .  .  \     do.- 

Pease,  do.    .  .  -f^  do. 

Salt,  do.    .  •  3    do. 

Mustard,  oil,   do.    .  .  5    do. 

Ohee,  Le.  boiled  batter,  do.  10    da 

Goane  sugar,  do.     .  .  4    do. 

Treade,  do*    ,  \\  do. 

Milk,  do.     .  }    do. 


A  milch  cow, 

A  good  bullock, 

AbuU, 

A  milch  bufialo, 

A  ram, 

A  sheep, 

A  he  goat, 

A  milch  goat, 

A  kid  or  lamb, 

Thirty  fowls, 

Ten  duck^ 


5  Rupees. 

8    da 

4    da 

.      20    do. 

i    da 

da 

da 

1    da 

.                • 

i    da 

•                • 

1    da 

t              • 

1    da 

The  tates  of  labour  are  in  proportion. 

WegeB—Huthandryt  1814. 

An  able  servant  from  6  to  8  rupees  yearly. 
Day  labourers  4^  to  6  poos  of  cowries  per  day. 

Monies,^  In  general  all  the  transactions  in  India  are  made  in  cowrier, 
rupees,  pagodas,  or  Spanish  dollars.  In  order  to  understand  their  calcu- 
latioDSy  we  give  the  following  table. 

Monty  lued  in,  Bengal  as  common  Currtnejf* 
4  Cowries  =3  1  Gunda, 
20  Gundas  =:  1  Pon, 

32  Pons  =3  1  current  Rupee  =  2s.  =3  2,560  Cowries* 
A  lack  of  Rupees,  is  100,000. 
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The  valne  of  a  Bombay  rapce  h  2g.  Sd, ;  of  a  dollar,  5; . ;  of  a  Chinese 
tale  6^.  Sd, ;  and  of  a  pagoda,  Ss.  To  reduce  a  Sicca  rupee  to  English 
money,  16  per  cent,  must  be  added,  wliich  brings  it  to  the  current  rupee, 
an  imaginary  coin  of  2^. 

fVeigkls  and  Measures,^  There  is  no  uniformity  in  weights  and  mea- 
surea  in  British  India ;  they  not  only  differ  in  different  markets,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  same  market ;  there  are  even  different  weights  for  the  same 
article — rice  being  often  bought  by  one  weight  and  sold  by  another.  These 
weights  in  Bengal  are  merely  bits  of  stone ;  and  the  scales  used  are  so 
chimflily  formed,  that  the  greatest  deceptions  may  be  easily  practised  upon 
the  unwary  ;  they  are  ne^er  suspended  from  any  fixed  place,  but  usually 
held  in  the  hand,  which,  besides  occupying  much  time,  limits  the  quantity 
weighed  at  once  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tion of  weight  greater  than  a  tnaund  which  is  divided  into  40  seers,  but 
this  denomination  likewise  differs ; 

A  factory-maund  being  74  lb.  10  ounces. 

A  factory-seer  1  lb.  13  ounces. 

A  bazar-maund  82  lb.  2  ounces. 

Liquids  are  sold  by  the  maund,  a  measure  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity 
equal  in  weight  to  the  solid,  but  one  also  extremely  defective. 


CHAP.  Vll.— TOPOGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  India  are  a  most  perplexing  subject  to  the 
geographer.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  mutability  of  some  of  the 
natural  features  in  this  country ;  but  the  confusion  arising  from  this  source 
is  nothing  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  temtorial  divisions,  at  least  in  so 
&r  as  the  native  powers  are  concerned.  In  sketching  the  topography  of 
India,  we  will  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  arrangement  already 
proposed  in  our  table  of  geographical  divisions ;  and  having,  in  a  preceding 
article,  described  Afghanistan,  or  the  region  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  we 
will  here  commence  with  the  adjacent  district  of  Cashmere  in  Northern 
India. 

Ist.  Cashmere.]  This  country,  like  Caubul  and  Candahar,  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Acbar.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful  valley  of  an  ellip- 
tical form  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Little  Tibet ;  on  the  E.  by  Ladauk ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Lahore.  Its  length  is  about  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  60.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  bafley,  besides  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  known  in  Europe.  Saffron  is  a  principal 
article  of  export ;  and  the  celebrated  shawls  known  by  the  name  of  Cash- 
meres. The  latter,  however,  though  manufactured  in  this  countiy,  are  not 
a  native  product :  the  long-haired  goat,  of  the  hair  or  duvet  of  which  they 
are  made,  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  part  of  Tibet.  Amritsir  is 
the  great  entrepot  of  this  commerce,  and  the  number  of  shawls  annually 
exported  at  present  is  about  100,000.  A  rival  manufactory,  however,  has 
recently  been  set  agoing  in  Delhi.  The  Cashmerians  likewise  fabricate 
the  best  paper  known  ii\  the  East,  and  various  lacquered  and  cutlery  ar- 
tides. — Hamilton  estimates  the  population  of  this  valley  at  600,000  soul^^. 
They  are  a  handsome,  active,  enterpiising  race.  Their  language  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  Persian  songs  and  poetr}'. 
The  females  are  famed  for  their  beauty  and  fine  complexions.     A  few  in« 
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Rulated  tribes  maintain  their  independence  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
this  country,  and  ha^e  very  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Cashmere  is  generally  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  kind  of  holy 
land,  although  its  inluibitants  are  mostly  Mahommedans.  It  was  anciently 
divided  into  two  parts ;  called  Meradj  and  Kamradj ;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions assert — what  is  very  probable — that  it  was  at  one  time  covered  with 
water,  and  called  Sottysivy  or  *  the  lake  of  Sotty.'  The  wife  of  Siva,  Abul 
Fazi,  enumerates  150  kings  of  Cashmere,  who  flourished  anteriorly  to  the 
742d  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  under  whom  this  country  was  renowned  for 
its  learned  Brahmins,  and  magnificent  temples.  In  1323,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Tatars,  whose  piinces,  of  the  race  of  Jaghatai,  held  sway  here 
from  that  period  till  1541,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Mirza  Hayder,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Humayum.  Akbar  annexed  this  country  to  Hin- 
dostan  in  1586 ;  and  the  moguls  of  Delhi  ruled  here  till  1754,  when  Ah- 
med Shah  conquered  the  district.  In  1809,  its  governor,  Mohammed 
Azad  Khan,  profiting  by  a  change  of  d3ma8ty,  set  up  the  standard  of  in- 
dependence; and  in  1816,  he  defeated  an  army  which  had  been  sent 
against  him.  In  1819,  the  rajah,  Runjeet  Singh,  sheik  of  Lahore,  seized 
upon  this  territory ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  retained  it  long,  and  re- 
cently its  people  or  rulers  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  British  power, 
but  failed  to  obtain  it. 

City  of  CcLshmere,']  The  city  of  Cashmere  is  the  largest  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  India,  containing,  so  late  as  1809,  a  population  of  from 
150,000  to  200,000  souls.  It  is  situated  in  33"  23'  N.  lat.  and  74*  47' 
£.  long.,  about  200  miles  N.  from  Lahore.  "  The  city — which,  in  the 
ancient  annals  of  India,"  says  Forster,  *'  was  known  by  the  name  of  Si' 
ringnaghuvy  but  now  by  that  of  the  province  at  large — extends  about  tbree 
miles  on  each  side  of  tlie  river  Jalum,  over  which  are  four  or  ^v^  wooden 
bridges,  and  occupies  in  some  paias  of  its  breadth,  which  is  irregular,  about 
two  miles.  The  houses,  many  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  are 
slightly  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  timber. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  fine  earth,  which  shelters 
the  building  from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. This  fence  communicates  an  equal  warmth  in  winter  as  a  refreshings 
coolness  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  are 
planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spacious  view 
of  a  beautiful  chequered  parterre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  choked 
with  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  imclean.  No  build- 
ings are  seen  in  this  city  worthy  of  remai'k ;  the  Kasmirians  boast  much 
of  a  wooden  mosque  called  the  Jumah-Mussidy  erected  by  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  Hindostan ;  but  its  claim  to  distinction  is  very  moderate."  Since 
the  dismemberment  of  Cashmere  from  the  Mogul  empire  it  has  sufTerad 
many  disasters. 

Lake  of  Cashmere.']  The  lake  of  Cashmere,  provincially  named  the 
Dally  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beauties.  It  stretches  from  the  N.£. 
quarter  of  the  city  in  an  oval  circumference  of  ^ve  or  six  miles,  and  joins 
the  Ihylum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  suburbs.  Its  scenery  is  oma* 
mented  with  numerous  small  islands. 

2d.  Upper  Lahore.]  The  upper  or  hill-country  of  Lahore,  sometimes 
called  the  KohistaUy  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Punjaub  or  Lower 
Lahore,  which,  however,  belongs  to  India  Proper.  The  whole  province  of 
Lahore  Is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cashmere  and  the  Indus ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Hindostan;   on  the  S.  by  Delhi,  Ajmeir,  and 
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Monltan ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indas ;  its  length  being  computed  at  340 
miles,  and  its  breadth  at  200.  The  climate  of  the  upper  district  resembles 
that  of  France;  the  soil  is  strong  and  productive.  The  inhabitants  are 
Seika,  Singhs,  Jauts,  Rajpoots,  Hindoos  of  lower  castes,  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  On  the  N.W.  borders  they  are  chiefly  Afghans.  Its  present  ruler  is 
Rnnjeet  Singh. 

3d.  DoAB  OF  THE  SuTLEjE  AND  JumnX.^  This  district,  with  the  two 
following,  belongs  to  the  Bengal  presidency.  It  remained  wholly  unexplored 
untU  the  Gorkha  war  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Little  Tibet 
by  the  Himalayas  ;  on  the  £•  it  is  bounded  by  the  Jumna ;  on  the  S.  it 
adjoins  the  province  of  Delhi ;  and  on  the  W.  its  limits  are  the  Sutleje. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  90  miles ;  and  its  average  breadth  at  60. 
At  an  early  period  this  country  appears  to  have  possessed  as  many  inde- 
pendent states  as  it  contained  villages,  and  was  ravaged  by  intestine  war- 
fare until  the  Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.  In  1815,  the  British  wrested  this 
long-agitated  country  from  the  Gorkhas,  and  expelled  them  from  the  entire 
territory  W.  of  the  Kali  branch  of  the  Goggra.  Our  government  then 
laid  down  a  b&sis  for  its  settlement  founded  on  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
or  subdued  chiefs,  and  the  gtatu  quo  of  this  territory  at  the  period  of  the 
Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.  The  only  lands  and  military  posts  occupied  by 
the  British  are  Jounsar,  BhaweVy  Subhaioo,  RcLaenghw\  Sindook^  and 
Poondur ;  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of 
governing  such  remote  and  insulated  tracts,  were  objections  to  the  retain- 
ing of  territory  in  this  quarter. 

4th.  GuRWAL.]  The  province  of  Gurwal,  or  Garhawal,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  £.  by  the  Dauli,  Alacananda,  and  Ram- 
gunga  rivers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Junma.  Its  superficies  may  be  estimated  at  9,000  square  miles. 
On  the  S.  towards  Lolldeng,  the  whole  face  of  this  province  is  an  assem- 
blage of  hills ;  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  extensive  country  is  either 
populated  or  cultivated.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  termed  Khasyas.  In  1803, 
Unrneer  Singh  Thappa  conquered  this  district ;  but  the  expelled  rajah  was 
restored  by  the  British  arms  in  1815,  and  now  rules  at  Barahaut  under 
British  protectiop. 

5th.  KuMAON.j  This  district,  as  regulated  since  the  British  conquest, 
comprehends  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Cali, 
from  the  plains  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayas,  forming  a  four- 
sided  figure,  extending  about  90  miles  in  each  direction.  As  a  British 
possession  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi.  It  is  im- 
portant as  commanding  some  of  the  best  passes  across  the  Himalaya ;  and 
it  contains  mines  of  copper  and  probably  other  metals.  One  of  the  great- 
est general  advantages  (besides  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  of  the  mountain  chiefs)  which  will  result  from  the  occupation  of 
this  part  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  British,  must  be  the  information  that  they 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  obtain  of  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the 
Himalaya  in  particular,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia 
generally.  Already,  more  is  known  of  this  country  than  of  any  other  on 
the  same  lofty  ridge ;  and  it  may  not  be  ambs  to  notice  one  or  two  parti- 
culars :  From  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar,  or,  eastward,  but  bending  a  little 
to  the  S.  in  the  middle,  to  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  plains  of 
the  RohQcund  district  of  Delhi ;  and  the  ground  begins  to  ascend,  and  is 
covered  with  thick  brushwood,  at  first  interspersed  with  marshes,  as  is  very 
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common  along  the  baao  of  monntains*     After  a  llliie  asoenty  the  trees 
of  larger  size,  thongh  still  of  the  same  species,  or,  at  leaat,  genera,  with 
those  that  are  fonnd  iu  the  pLtin.    As  the  ascent  is  continned,  the  tropical 
vegetation  begins  to  disappear;  rhododendron  and  its  associates  become 
the  bnshes ;  ihe  oak  and  the  pine  the  trees ;  the  flowering  plants  and  scan* 
dent  epidendra  give  place  to  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  and  the  ixrekea 
are  filled  with  wild  raspberrilto,  barberries,  brambles,  thorns,  and  briars, 
mtermized  with  hollies,  willows,  wild  pears,  and  mulberries,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soiL     The  larger  annual  plants  are  ▼arions  kinds  of 
nettles  and  thistles ;  and  the  whole  has  the  character  of  a  tangled  wild  in 
Europe.     This  begins  to  be  the  prominent  character  at  an  elevation  of  be« 
tween  2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  and  above  3,000  feet  it  is  general  for  a 
limited  height.     Those  trees  at  last  become  few,  and  the  prevailing  class 
in  the  pine,  of  which  there  are  several  spedes,  some  of  them  of  great  siaa ; 
and  with  them  we  should  eaqpect  the  vacciniums,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned.     As  the  ascent  continues,  the  pines  become  fewer,  and  nna 
found  only  in  straggling  clumps,  and  of  stunted  dimensions ;  while,  just  as 
we  would  expect  upon  the  mountains  of  Norway  or  Scotland,  the  bircii» 
gradually  changing  to  the  dwarf  species,  is  the  last  tree,  and  moss  and 
lichen  the  only  vegetation  near  the  snow ;  and  long  before  the  26,000  feet, 
which  is  about  the  elevation  of  the  most  lofty  summit  in  Kumaon,  is 
reached,  (if  reached  it  shall  ever  be  by  mortal  foot,)  there  will,  of  course, 
be  an  end  to  all  vegetation.     The  tigo*  is  mentioned  as  being  abundant  in 
this  upland  country,  and  found  even  near  the  snow ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  the  animal  taken  for  the  tiger  may  have  been  some  other  of  the  feline 
race,  better  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.     Years  of  observation 
will  be  required  before  even  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  advantages  tliat 
science  may  reap  from  the  British  occupation  of  Kumaon,  if  that  occupa- 
tion be  turned  to  proper  account.     Nowhere  has  study  so  great  a  range  of 
elevation:  and  that  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  a  country  of  which  the  valleys  could  be  rendered  very  pro- 
ductive. 

6th.  Nepaul.]  Nepaul  is  still  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compact 
independent  sovereignties  of  India,  though  greatly  curtailed  in  extent  by 
the  peace  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Tibet  by  the  Hima- 
layas ;  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Mitchee,  and  the  rajah  of  Sikkim's  teirito- 
ries ;  on  the  S.  by  the  British  territories  of  Delhi,  Oude,  Bahar,  and  Ben- 
gal, with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Ovde  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cali  river  and  Kumaon.  Its  extreme  length  may 
be  estimated  at  460  miles  ;  its  average  breadth  at  115.  The  lowest  belt 
of  the  Nepaulese  dommions  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan ;  in  a 
few  spots  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  bat  in 
most  parts  the  Goriiha  possessions  stretch  about  20  miles  into  the  plains. 
Bounding  this  low  country  on  the  N.  sb  a  reg^n  nearly  of  the  same 
width,  consiBting  of  small  hills,  which  rise  gradually  towards  the  N.,  and 
are  watered  by  many  streams  springing  from  the  southern  faces  of  the  first 
lofty  mountains  to  which  these  lulls  imperceptibly  unite.  The  lower 
portion  of  these  hills,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  plains,  are  the  grand 
site  of  the  sanl-forests.  In  several  places  these  low  hills  are  separated 
by  fine  doons^  or  what  in  Scotland  would  be  called  straths.  Many  of 
these  are  well-cultivated.  On  arriving  at  what  may  be  called  the  moun- 
tains, the  inhabited  valleys  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  from  3000 
to  6000  feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  pluns  of  Bengal.     Some 
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protfaaee  enormous  rattftD9  and  bamboos,— -others  pine-apples  and  sngar- 
caoesy— others  only  oats  and  bafley.     The  orange,  as  it  hare  ripens  in 
winter,  ia  nowhere  finer.   Cardamom  and  ginger  are  raluable  prodactions ; 
bat  transplanted  rice  forms  one-half  of  the  whole  caltiTation  in  this  quar- 
ter.    Considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  by  the  Gnmng  and  Limboo 
tribes ;  horses  are  imported  from  Tibet.     The  frigid  regions  are  the  abode 
of  two  of  the  iaest  birds  that  are  known :  the  maml,  or  Meleagris  sa^ 
iyra^ — and  the  damphiya,  or  Phasiamu  impeyanus.     The  mountains  con- 
tain  iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  and  a  little  gold  is  found  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers.     The  oopper-mines  are  quite  superficial ;  each  mine  has  certmn 
&mOies  attached  to  it,  who  appear  to  hare  some  property  in  it,  but  the 
rB|ah  shares  with  them.     Corundum  of  the  compact  kind  is  also  procured 
bere.     The  Talley  of  Nepanl  Proper  is  the  largest  in  the  Gorkha  domin- 
ions ;  yet  in  this  elevated  plain  there  is  not  naturally  a  single  stone  of  any 
considenible  size ;  the  whole  seems  to  consist  of  allurial  matter  covered 
with  soil.    The  ridge  of  the  snowy  Alps,  although  it  here  appears  to  wind 
oonai«lerably,  has  few  interruptions,  and  in  most  places  is  altogether  insu* 
perable.     Several  rivers  that  rise  in  Tibet,  pass  through  among  its  peaks, 
but  amidst  such  enormous  precipices,  and  through  such  narrow  chasms, 
that  their  openings  are  in  general  quite  impracticable.     The  widest  break 
g^ves  passage  to  the  Arun^  the  chief  branch  of  the  Cost.     The  northern 
valleys  are  iuhabited  by  Tatar  or  Chinese  tribes.     The  mountain  Hindoos 
of  pure  birth  are  not  numerous.     Before  the  Gorkha  predominance,  the 
military  force  among  the  petty  chiefs  was  always  large,  but  undisciplined ; 
it  is  now  much  improved.     The  most  select  portion  of  the  Gorkha  terri- 
tory consists  of  two  delightful  valleys,  called  Great  and  LiUk  Nepaul, 
separated  by  the  mountain  Chandragiri.     These  form  Nepaul  Proper^  the 
ncHTthemmost  boundary  of  which  scarcely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  than  2V 
W  N.     The  whole  lands  here  have  been  long  partitioned  into  fields,  each 
^  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  calculated  to  produce  234  bushels  of  rice. 
The  hoe  is  the  grand  instrument  of  cultivation ;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
numerous  water-mills  for  grind'mg  corn.     A  considerable  trade  subsists 
between  the  Nepaul  territories  and  the  district  of  Purneah  in  Bengal. 
Calmandao  the  coital  b  but  a  small  town. — The  ancient  history  of  Nepaul 
is  very  obscure.     Runjeet  Mull  was  the  last  prince  of  Newar  blood  who 
reigned  here.     He  formed  an  alliance  with   Prithi  Narrain,  the  rajah  of 
Yorkha,  which  ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  Nepaul  by  this  ally  in 
1768.     In  1769  the  Gorkha  dynasty  first  came  into  collision  with  the 
British,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Sederoly,  but  did  not  prosecute  the 
enterprise.   In  1792  the  emperor  of  China  despatched  an  army  of  70,000 
men  against  the  Nepanlese,  to  revenge  certain  indignities  which   they 
had  o&red  to  the  Tibet  Lama,  and  extorted  a  nominal  submission  from 
them.     In  1814,  a  large  body  of  Gorkhas  attacked  two  British  stations 
in  Gomckpoor  and  Sarun,  whereupon  Sir  David  Ochterlony  marched 
against  the  redoubtable  Ameer  Singh,  and  compelled  him  to  accede  to 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  by  which  he  renounced  all  the  country  lying  W.  of 
tlie  CalL     The  Nepaulese  appear  still  to  recognise  some  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  China,  as  every  fifth  year  a  complimentary  mission  is  sent 
from  Catmandoo  to  Pekin. 

7th.  S1KKIM.3  The  small  state  of  Sikkim  is  situated  on  the  S-E.  of 
Nepaul,  in  absolute  position,  though  the  Nepaulese  territory  in  part  bounds 
it  on  the  S.  The  other  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  this  little  state 
is  the  British  frontier ;  and  it  extends  thence  to  the  Himalayas,  a  distance 
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of  about  60  miles,  while  its  extent  from  the  Conki,  on  the  fnmtien  of 
KepAul,  to  the  Teesta,  on  those  of  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Bootan, 
is  about  40  miles.  This  little  state  is  of  some  consequence  in  the  generml 
politics  of  Asia,  as  the  most  easy  communication  between  the  mlers  of 
India  Proper  and  the  Chinese  authorities  in  Tibet,  is  through  the  passes  of 
Sikkim. 

8th.  Bootan.]  The  term  BAofe  is  applied  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  whole 
mountainons  region  from  Cashmere  to  China.  In  the  present  article,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  restricted  to  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  rajah,  extending 
250  miles  in  length  by  90  in  average  breadth,  bein^  divided  on  the  N. 
from  Tibet  by  the  Himalayas,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bengal.     It  has 
been  called  '  the  land  of  extremes :'  presenting  summits  clad  with  peren- 
nial snow, — huge  cliffy  rocks, — Chills  verdant  with  forests, — dells  abound- 
ing in  streams, — the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  one  place,^-the  wildest 
and  rudest  scenery  in  another.     Along  the  margin  of  this  singular  inland 
country,  there  extends  a  belt  of  plain,  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth, 
which  separates  it  from  Bengal.     Where  the  climate  is  temperate,  almost 
every  favourable  aspect  of  the  mountains,  coated  with  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  soil,  is  cleared  and  adapted  for  cultivation  by  being  cut  into  hori- 
zontal beds.     Tlie  vegetation  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country 
h&s  that  European  character  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  whole  Hi- 
malaya range.     Even  the  turnip  is  here  met  with,  and  is  large  and  good. 
Wild  animals  are  not  numerous ;  but  monkeys  of  a  large  sise  abound.    The 
species  of  horse  indigenous  to  Bootan  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  and 
stands  13  hands  high.     It  b  generally  piebald,  short-bodied,  and  clean- 
limbed.   A  caravan  is  annually  despatched  by  the  Deb  rajah  to  Rungpoor ; 
but  the  reciprocal  privilege  of  sending  a  caravan  into  Bootan  has  not  yet 
been  conceded  even  to  the  Bengalese.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 
commerce  seldom  exceeds  30,000  rupees.    In  person  there  is  a  remaricable 
dissimilarity  between  the  feeble  and  meek  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  their 
active  and  Herculean  neighbours,  the  mountaineers  of  Bootan,  many  of 
whom  are  6  feet  in  height.     A  strong  similarity  of  feature  pervades  the 
whole  Bootean  race ;  though  of  a  dark  complexion,  they  are  more  ruddy 
and  robust  than  the  Bengalese,  and  have  more  elevated  cheek-bones ;  their 
eyes  are  small  and  black ;  their  eye-lashes  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  most  of  them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before  they  have  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  beard.     Their  military  weapons  are  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
short  straight  sword,  and  a  £alchion  reflected  like  a  pmning-knife.     Their 
matchlocks  are  very  contemptible.      Woollen  cloth  for  raiment,  flesh,  spi- 
rits, and  tea,  are  in  use  among  the  Bootanees,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
subtle  niceties  of  the  Brahminic^l  Hindoos.     Their  ministers  of  religion 
are  of  the  Lama-Buddhist  sect,  and  form  a  distinct  class.     The  Deb  ra- 
jah, who  resides  at  Tassisuden,  is  nsually  considered  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state,  but  in  strictest  sense  he  is  only  the  secular  governor,  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  being  the  Dharma  rajah,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  as  this  sacred  personage  never  interferes  in  lay  affairs,  he  is 
only  known  to  foreigners  through  the  transactions  of  his  deputy  the  Deb 
rajah.->-In  ancient  Brahminical  legends,  the  denomination  of  tltis  country 
is  Madra.     The  first  intercourse  of  its  government  with  the  British  hap- 
pened in  1772,  in  which  year  the  Deb  rajah  suddenly  invaded  the  princi- 
pality of  Cooch  Bahar.     They  were  easily  driven  back,  but  no  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  circumstance.     In   1816  the  advance  of  the  Chinese 
forces  towards  Ncpaul  excited  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  court  of  the 
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Deb  rajahy  who  expressed  his  hopes  of  assistance,  in  case  he  iDcmred  the 
dwpleasiirB  of  the  Cliinese  goyerament,  by  refusing  to  act  against  the  Bri- 
tish. It  would  appear  that  this  country  is  at  present  agitated  by  two  par* 
ties,  respectively  attached  to  the  Deb  and  Dharma  rajahs. 

9th.  Assam.  3  Assam  is  the  common  name  of  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra, at  least  of  the  lower  part  of  it.  This  remote  country  adjoins 
the  province  of  Bengal  at  the  N.E.  comer,  about  the  9lBt  degree  of  £. 
long.,  whence  it  stretches  £.  to  the  Langtang  mountains  in  97*"  £•  long. 
which  separate  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  valley 
of  the  Seree  Serhit  river,  and  the  territory  of  the  Borkhamptee  rajah,  a 
tributary  of  the  Burman  monarch.*^  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmapootra  in  this  quarter  is  60  miles,  although  in  a  few  places  of 
Upper  Assam,  where  the  mountains  recede  farthest,  the  breadth  is  consi- 
dmbly  more.  In  its  greatest  dimensions,  Assam  may  be  estimated  at  350 
miles  in  length,  by  60  in  average  breadth ;  and  it  is  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Camroop  on  the  W.,  Assam  in  the  centre,  and  Seediya  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  The  low  grounds  of  Assam,  along  the  river,  are  woody, 
marshy,  and,  of  course,  highly  miasmatous.  On  the  mountains  the  air  is 
healthy,  and  the  climate  mild.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers 
in  AasBun  probably  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  equal 
extent.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  sufficient  depth  at  all  seasons  to  admit 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  in  shallow  boats,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
boats  of  the  largest  size  find  sufficient  water.  The  total  number  of  rivers 
within  the  Assamese  territory  has  been  estimated  at  61 ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra  or  Luhit,  the  Dihong, 
the  Dibong,  the  Dikho,  and  the  Dikrong.  On  the  N.  Assam  is  bounded  by 
the  great  Himalaya  which  separates  it  from  Tibet.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Bengal,  which  country  Assam 
much  resembles  in  its  physical  appearance.  Transplanted  rice  forms  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  crop  ;  wheat^  barley,  and  millet,  are  little  used.    The 

'^  Aasam  Is,  like  all  other  valleys,  enclosed  by  mountains,  except  on  the  S.  W.,  tirhere 
the  Brahmapootra  escapes  from  its  mountainous  basin,  and  enters  a  comparatiTeiy  level 
eoantry.  It  is  impossible,  by  a  merely  rerbal  description,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  its 
hoandaries  to  the  N.E.  and  S. ;  but  it  may  serve  to  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  subject  to 
say,  that  on  the  N.  Assam  is  bounded  bv  tlie  subalpine  ranges  which  flunk  the  Great 
Himalaya ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Garrow  and  Nagas  mountains,  which  rise  in  tlieir  progress 
eastward  till  they  join  the  I^n^^ng  mountains,  and  separate  the  upper  b.usin  of  the 
Brahmapootra  from  the  basin  ot  the  Keendweem,  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
On  the  K.  the  great  snowy  range  of  the  J^angtang  shuts  up  the  vallev  in  97°  £.  lon^. 
and  near  2  deg.  E.  of  Saddaya,  in  27*  52'  N.  lat.  and  05"  W  £.  long.  This  range  seems 
to  l>e  the  Uddayaof  the  Furanas,  or  <  mountains  of  the  rising  sun.*  Beyond  these 
mountains  is  the  valley  of  the  Seree  Serhit,  a  N.W.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  which 
it  is  supposed  to  join  at  or  near  Bhan«mo-so.  'llie  most  northern  part  of  the  Barman 
dominiona,  intervenes  between  these  mountains  and  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China. 
Assam,  of  course,  can  have  no  connection  with  Yunnan.  The  pass  by  which  Lieu- 
tenants Wilcox  and  Burlton  returned  over  the  Langtang  mountains,  was  elevated 
1I,9B8  feet  above  the  level  of  Saddaya,  and  the  snow  in  several  places  12  feet  deep  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1827.  This  range  probably  runs  S.  h11  the  way  l>etween  the  Irrawaddy 
and  Kunduim  rivers,  separating  the  basin  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former ;  pro- 
gnasiyely  declining  in  height  as  it  goes  southward,  llie  eastern  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra, mentioned  in  tne  text,  comes  from  the  Langtang  mountains ;  whilst  tho 
Dibong,  a  branch  three  times  larger  than  the  former,  comes  from  the  N.  and  N.  W., 
•riginatinf ,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Great  Himalaya.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
explore  this  hrancnlike  the  eastern,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Abors.  The 
faicbcst  point  explored  is  the  village  of  Pashee,  in  the  country  of  the  SimongR,  in  28*' 
0*  A.  lat.  and  96*  S'  E.  long.  From  this  village  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the 
course  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  hills,  as  »r  as  Sussee,  its  junction  with  the  Di- 
hoi^,  the  course  of  the  Koondul,  and  other  streams,  and  lofty  ranges  of  raountaiojs  in- 
diioing  the  snowy  mountains  behind  the  Saddaya  Peak,  and  tlic  snowy  range  to  flic 
&£.  (the  Langtang)  at  least  150  miles  ditttant. 
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fflost  common  pulse  \n  the  hairy-podded  kidney-bean.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  black  pepper,  chilies,  choyies,  ginger,  mnneric,  capsicum,  onions, 
and  garlic,  are  raised,  and  English  seeds  hare  been  found  to  thrive  welL 
Cocoa-nuts  are  very  rare,  but  oranges  abound.  Cotton  is  reared  by  most 
of  the  hill-tribes,  but  silk  forms  a  great  part  of  the  native  clothing.  The 
most  common  silk-worm  is  reared  on  a  species  of  laurns.  Sheep  are 
scarce  ;  oxen  form  the  common  labouring  cattle.  In  1809  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  from  Bengal  to  Assam  was  only  228,000  rupees,  of  which 
salt  alone  amounted  to  192,000.  The  imports  from  Assam  amounted  to 
151,000  rupees,  of  which  the  value  of  lac  amounted  to  55,000,  and  of 
cotton  to  35,000.  The  balance  of  commerce  is  usually  paid  in  gold,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  small  rivers  of  Assam.  All  the  royal  family  of  Assam 
have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne,  except  such  as  have  any  personal  ble- 
mish. The  three  great  officers  of  state  are  hereditary  in  three  families. 
By  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  granted  to  persons  named  pykeSy  each 
of  whom  in  return  is  held  bound  to  work  gratuitously  four  months  in  the 
year,  either  for  the  king,  or  whatever  person  the  royal  pleasure  substitutes. 
These  serfs  of  the  crown  are  placed  under  rajahs  and  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue. All  the  domestics  are  slaves.  No  accurate  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion can  be  formed ;  but  it  must  be  very  scanty  in  a  country  of  which 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  jungle.  The 
principal  towns  are  Jorhauiy  Gerghongy  Rungpoor^  and  Gokati ;  but  they 
are  all  mere  collections  of  mud-hovels. — ^The  earliest  historical  names 
connected  with  tliis  country  strongly  resemble  the  Chinese.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Brahminical  doctrines  appear  to  have 
gradually  gained  ground  here,  and  since  the  middle  of  that  century  the 
governing  party  have  entirely  adopted  the  language  of  Bengal.  Hitherto 
the  Assamese  had  been  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people  ;  but  after  their 
conversion  by  the  Brahmins,  the  nation  sunk  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
pusillanimity,  and  a  scene  of  internal  turbulence  and  confusion  ensued. 
In  1793  the  British  power  restored  the  dethroned  king  of  Assam  to  his 
government ;  but  shortly  afterwards  Bura  Gohaing,  one  of  the  hereditary 
« ounsellors  of  state,  assumed  the  supreme  autliority.  Chunder  Khant, 
having  been  excluded  from  his  succession  to  the  throne,  procured  assist- 
ance from  the  Burmese,  and  expelled  the  usurper ;  but  in  June,  1822,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Burmese  forces  was  proclaimed  rajah  of  Assam, 
subordinate  to  the  king  of  Ava.  A  rupture  speedily  took  place  between 
the  new  power  and  the  British  aathorities,  relative  to  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  Shapuree  on  the  coast  of  Chittagong ;  whereupon  a  British  de- 
tachment entered  Assam,  and  in  the  course  of  1825  expelled  the  Burmese 
usurpers,  and  attained  complete  possession  of  the  country,  which  must 
henceforward  be  virtually  considered  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire  in  India. 


CHAP.  VllI TOPOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA  PROPEIL 

I.    8IKDETIC  INDIA. 

1st.  The  Punjaub.]  We  have  already  described  the  general  boundaries  of 
Lahore,  and  that  division  of  it  known  by  the  name  of  Upper  Lahore ;  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  this  province  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  JParic* 
jauhj  or  sometimes  Lower  Lahore,  comprehending  the  doaba  of  Sinde^ 
Sagvr  Jinhui,  Rechna,  Barry,  and  Jallinder,  The  general  agricultural 
productions  of  the  Pnnjaub,  are:  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  sngar-caaek 
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tobfteoob  and  vuieiis  fruits.  The  exports  to  the  countries  W.  of  tkh  Indus 
are  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton-goods.  The  fine  streams 
of  this  country  are  little  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation* 
It  is  reckoned  that  one-third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  are  Singhs,  or  Seiks, 
a  bold,  active,  robost  race,  who  form,  at  present,  friendly  and  peaceable 
neigbbonra  to  onr  government,  and  serre  as  a  barrier  against  the  more  torba- 
lent  Moslems  of  A%hanistan.r— ZLaAo/*e,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  modem  one  of  rajsh  Runjeet  Singh,  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ravey,  which  is  here  about  300  yards  wide.  About  2  miles  N.  from 
the  city,  stands  tlie  celebrated  Mausoleum  of  Jehangeer,  which  is  still  iu 
very  good  condition,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Taj  at  Agra. 

2d.  M00LTAN.3  In  its  greatest  dimensions  this  province  extends  from 
the  sea  to  Lahore,  and  formerly  comprehended  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Lahore,  on  the  £•  it  has  the 
great  desert  of  Ajmeer ;  on  the  S.  the  Indian  ocesn,  and  on  the  W.  the 
course  of  the  Indus  now  separates  it  from  the  Beloochistan  and  Caubul 
dominions.  When  Abul  Faasel  wrote,  Mooltan  was  one  of  the  lai^gest 
possessions  of  the  Indian  empire;  its  present  limits  do  not  exceed  J 10 
miiea  in  length  by  70  in  breadth.  In  1809,  the  nabob  of  Mooltan  was  a 
feudatory  to  the  Caubul  sovereign ;  since  the  aboye  date,  the  country  has 
been  subdued  by  Ruojeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  whom  it  still  continues  tri- 
butary.— MooUan  or  Multan^  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  its 
silks  and  caipets.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Malli  of  Alexander's  historians. 

Sd.  61NDK.]]  The  state  of  Sinde,  or  Sindhu^  was  formerly  a  principality 
in  the  andent  province  of  Mooltan.  Including  Talla^  its  general  boundaries 
are  Mooltan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  N.;  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  Cutch 
on  the  £.,  the  sea  on  the  S.,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Beloochis- 
tan on  the  W.  The  eastern  limits  are  ill-defined.  In  length  the  dominions 
of  tJie  Sinde  Ameen  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  300  miles,  their  average 
breadth  is  80,  and  they  are  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Indus*  The  sec- 
tion to  the  W.  of  that  river  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Beloochies,  and  direct- 
ly under  the  Caubul  sovereign.  A  great  part  of  the  proTinoe  lying  to  the 
westward  of  where  the  monsoon  ceases,  is  a  barren  sterile  soil.  Easterly 
from  the  meridian  of  6V  40^  £.,  the  land  near  the  Indus  appears  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  to  the  northward  of  Tatta,  it  is  mountainous,  barren, 
and  uaiuhabited.  The  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Tatta  to  a  branch  called 
the  Fulalee,  has  from  2  to  2^  fathoms  of  water.  Its  banks  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Uydrabad  are  generally  wdl-cultivated.  During  the  swellings  of 
the  river,  grains  and  other  seeds  are  raised ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  hnldee,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  home-produce  exported  from  Sinde,  are;  rice,  ghee,  hides, 
shisTk  fins,  potash,  saltpetre,  asafatida,  bdellium,  madder,  frankincense, 
Tatta  cloths,  horses,  indigo,  and  oleaginous  and  other  seeds.  There  are 
no  establiahed  land- caravans  from  Sinde  to  Mooltan  and  Caabul ;  but  an 
iatetvourse  is  carried  on  by  travellers  and  merchants.  The  East  India 
Company  had  formerly  a  factory  in  Sinde,  but  it  lias  been  withdrawn. 
The  internal  government  of  Sinde  is  a  military  despotism  under  the  Tal- 
poory  frimily,  belonging  to  the  Mahommedan  sect  of  Shiahs.  The  Mahom- 
medans  compose  the  military  strength  of  the  country ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  comusts  of  Hindoos,  Juts,  and  Baloochies.  Sinde  is  now  but 
scantily  peopled ;  from  Tatta  to  Hyderabad,  the  country  is  almost  destitute 
of  bnman  beings,  bat  the  Ameen  of  Sinde,  collectively,  can  bring  into  the 
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field  an  anny  of  36,000  men,  composed  of  irregnlar  cavalry,  armed  with 
matchlocks,  swords,  and  shields.  The  Sindeans  are  generally  well-made, 
and  stronger  than  the  more  soathem  natives  of  India.  Their  complexion 
is  a  dark  tawny  with  black  eyes  and  eye-brows,  and  uncommonly  good 
teeth.  Like  the  Seiks  they  allow  their  liair  to  grow,  and  wear  snch  large 
turbans,  that  some  of  them  contain  80  yards  of  mnslin.  The  females  are 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  face  and  symmetry  of  person.  The  language 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Bengalese  and  Hindostanee. — Sinde  was 
the  first  conquest  in  Hindostan,  effected  by  the  Maliommedans.  Aboat 
1535,  Shah  Beg,  one  of  sultan  Baber's  antagonists,  conquered  Sinde,  and 
founded  a  dynasty.  It  afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  Delhi  emperon. 
In  1779,  a  tribe  of  Baloochy  origin,  named  the  Talpories,  headed  by  some 
of  the  late  Ameers,  expelled  the  ruling  prince,  and  assumed  the  government 
of  the  country.  We  have  now  a  military  station  within  70  miles  of  the 
Sinde  frontier,  and  150  of  its  capital.  Tatta^  or  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  is 
a  sterile  tract  of  country ;  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the 
Indus,  about  130  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  in- 
habitants in  1809,  were  15,000.  It  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  In 
its  vicinity,  are  an  astonishing  number  of  Maliommedan  tombs  and  manso- 
lea. — Hyderabady  the  present  capital  of  Sinde,  is  a  pretty  strong  fortress^ 
on  a  rocky  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Fulalee. 

4th.  CuTCH.]  This  province  consists  of  an  immense  salt-morass  called 
the  Ruutif  and  an  irregular  hilly  tract  insulated  by  the  Runn  and  the  sea. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  sandy  desert,  on  the  £.  by  the  gulf 
of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  eastermoet 
branch  of  the  Indus,  and  a  barren  waste  which  divides  it  from  Sinde.  In 
length  from  £•  to  W.  it  may  be  estimated  at  160  miles,  and  in  breadth  in- 
cluding the  Runn,  at  95.  The  principal  divisions  are  Uirassa  and  6f«r- 
rah  on  the  W.,  Patcan  and  Puchum  on  the  N.,  Kanthi  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
Wagur  on  the  £.  Cutch  may  be  described  as  almost  destitute  of  wood ;  the 
general  soil  is  a  light  clay.  Date-trees  are  common,  iron-ore  is  found  every- 
where, and  wood-coal  is  said  to  exist  about  20  feet  below  the  surfisoe. 
The  total  population  of  Cutch  has  been  recently  estimated  at  500,000 
souls.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Cutchies  are  a  treacherous,  vicious  race; 
their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  the  language  of  bosineas  is 
the  Gujerat. — Cutch  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel,  in  1582,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1819,  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  who  have  a  gar- 
rison in  Bliooj.  The  present  Row  was  elected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  political  agent  at  Bhooj  may  be  reckoned  the 
first  member  of  the  regency.  The  most  populous  town  in  Cutch,  is  the 
sea-port  of  Mandavee,  about  40  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Bhooj.  It  maintains  a 
brisk  trade  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  is  said  to 
contain  50,000  inhabitants.  The  government  of  Cutch  is  that  of  a  pure 
aristocracy,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  various  chiefs  on  their  respec- 
tive territories,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  feudal  baronies. 
These  diiefs  owe  to  the  liao,  or  JRonf,  the  duty  of  military  service.  When 
their  services  are  required,  an  order  is  written  out,  and  the  seal  attached, 
demanding  their  attendance  with  their  armed  followers  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  specified.  "  Men  mounted  on  camels  are  despatched  in  eveiy 
direction ;  and,  as  these  animals  travel  from  the  centre  to  the  boondaiiea 
of  Cutch  in  one  day,  the  whole  are  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  third  day  after 
the  summons  has  been  issued.  In  times  when  the  feudal  spirit  was  high, 
and  the  country  rich  and  populous,  80,000  cavalry  have  thus  been  collect^ 
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cd ;  lml»  at  the  presttnt  day,  if  the  nrhole  body  of  Jharejas  were  nnanimotu 
and  sincere  in  their  object,  about  half  that  number  could  with  difficulty  be 
hronght  together,  and  perhaps  only  about  half  the  number  of  mounted 
men.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  mJd  sight,  to  perceive  parties  of  horse,  of  from 
fire  to  fifty,  flocking  to  the  trysting-place  from  every  quarter,  while  the 
whole  country  is  animated  and  in  a  bustle.  This  gathering  is  called  the 
chupper^  from  an  express  camel,  which  goes  by  that  name  in  this  country. 
The  Rajpoots  are  almost  exclusively  armed  with  the  sword  and  short  spear* 
Fire-arms  are  generally  confined  to  the  attendants  of  other  castes,  and  to 
mercenaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  levies  are  horsemen ;  the  infieui- 
try  being  supposed  to  be  left  in  defence  of  the  respective  forts  of  the  chiefs. 
The  bead  Jhareja  has  a  small  and  shabby  tent,  which,  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  the  party,  is  carried  on  a  camel  or  two  that  accompany  the  party 
at  a  trot.  The  tent  is  open  to  all  the  followers.  No  bedstead  is  admit* 
ted  in  a  Cuteh  camp,  and  even  the  Rao  himself  sleeps  on  the  ground.  The 
allowance  to  these  levies  is  about  the  third  of  a  ropee  per  day  for  every 
horseman,  and  something  less  for  infantry.  Some  opium  is  also  served 
out  by  the  durbar  to  the  chiefs,  who  defray  all  the  expenses  of  travelling 
during  their  absence  from  home.  In  other  respects,  the  Rao  or  the  chiefe 
of  different  hhyauds  or  brotherh€>od8,  have  no  power  over  their  Grassia  re- 
lational nor  can  they  legally  interfere  in  their  village  concerns,  lliere  is, 
however,  a  general  respect  entertained  for  the  ieelaty  or  head  of  the  clan, 
which  frequently  induces  the  bhyaud  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  de- 
cision. In  Kattywar,  the  bhi^aud  pays  a  vera  or  tribute  to  the  teelat,  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  foreign  tribute." 

5tb.  GujERAT  Peninsula.^  This  territory  is  principally  situated  between 
the  21st  and  22d  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  occupies  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  province,  to  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  joined  by  an  isthmus.  To 
the  N.  it  isrbounded  by  the  gulf  of  Cuteh  and  the  Runn,  on  the  £.  by  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  length  from  £.  to  W.  may  be  estimated  at  190  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  at  HO.  The  largest  river  is  the  Bhadun^  which  falls  in- 
to the  sea  15  miles  S.  of  Poorbunder,  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles. 
It  receives  99  tributaries.  The  mountains  here  are  few,  and  of  no  remaric- 
able  elevation.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Rajpoots,  Catties,  Coolies,  and 
Koombres.  A  great  majority  of  the  petty  chiefs  are  of  the  Jabrejah  tribe, 
conjectured  to  have  originally  come  from  Persia,  throui^h  Sinde,  having 
been  probably  expelled  by  the  early  invasions  of  the  caliphs.  As  it  is  the 
Jahrejahs,  Catties,  and  many  other  tribes  calling  themselves  Hindoos,  are  but 
very  superficially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own  futh.  In  1818, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa,  the  management  of  their  territory  devolved 
wholly  on  the  British  government. 

6th.  Province  of  Gujerat.]  The  province  of  Gujerat  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  £.  by  steep  craggy  moimtains,  which  divide  it  from  Ajmeer, 
Malwa,  and  Candeish,  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Aurungabad  and  the  sea^ 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  Cuteh,  and  Mooltan.  We  have  already  des- 
cribed the  peninsular  portion  or  S.W.  extremity  of  this  country.  The 
western  boundary,  along  the  Banass  river,  is  in  some  parts  a  level  arid 
country,  and  in  others  a  low  salt  swamp  resembling  the  Runn.  The  pro- 
vince is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  such  as  the  Nerbudda,  Tuplee^ 
Maky,  Wahindeyy  and  Sabermatiyj  but  in  particular  tracts  a  great  scarci- 
ty of  water  is  experienced.  The  country,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
smoothneos  to  the  eye,  is  much  intersected  by  ravines,  and  by  grouna 
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which  hM  been  broken  up  by  the  rains.  The  districts  directly  siiburduitte 
to  the  British,  are  susceptible  of  great  improyements.  Gnjerat  exhibits  a 
wonderfally  strange  assemblage  of  sects  and  castes.  Bishop  Heber  relatM 
a  very  interesting  interriew  which  he  had  with  a  very  singular  and  Aunom 
religious  reformer  in  this  country,  the  pnndit  Swaamee  Naraiia,  who  had 
above  50,000  followers  in  Gujerat.  His  doctrines  presented  a  strange 
noixtnre  of  a  pure  theism  and  Hindooism.  The  Jains  are  a  numerous 
sect,  and  a  few  Parsees,  or  fire-worshippers,  the  feeble  remains  of  the  once- 
predominant  sect  of  the  Magi,  are  still  found  here.  In  some  parts  of  the 
province,  the  Grassia  are  a  numerous  class  of  landholders,  but  belong  to 
different  tribes.  The  CooUes  are  a  fierce  and  savage  race.  The  ShaUs 
or  Bharoits  are  regarded  as  a  sacred  tribe,  and  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  natives.  The  Dkeras  of  this  province  are  a  caste  similar 
to  the  Mhars  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Paiias  of  Malabar.  The  Boras  are 
a  remarkable  class  of  men,  who,  although  Mahommedans  in  religion,  are 
Jews  in  features,  manners,  and  genius.  Boorhanpoor  in  Candeish,  is  the 
head -quarters  of  this  singular  sect. — It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  pro- 
vince was  originally  peopled  by  the  rude  castes  which  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Coolies  and  BheeU.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Rajpoots  ac- 
quired the  ascendency.  Abul  Fazel  informs  us  that  Gujerat  was  first  in- 
vaded by  sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  about  A.D.  1025.  In  1295,  it  ia 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Delhi  sovereign- 
ty, this  province  remained  for  many  years  subordinate  to  the  Patau  empe- 
rors, but  in  the  15th  it  became  again  independent,  under  a  Rajpoot  dy- 
nasty. In  1572,  during  the  reign  of  Acber,  this  line  of  princes  was  over- 
thrown. From  1724  till  1818,  the  Mabaratta  Peshwa  was  the  principal 
ruler  in  this  district,  but  it  has  now  devolved  to  the  British. — The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Surat,  Ahmedcibady  Broach^  Baroda,  Cambay^  and 
Kairak. 

SuraL2  Bishop  Heber  describes  Surat,  or  Soonti^  as  a  ^  large  and 
ugly  city.'  Narrow,  winding  streets,  and  high  houses  of  timber  Iramea 
filled  up  with  bricks,  the  upper  stories  projecting  over  each  other,  deecribe 
this  ftimous  mart  and  emporium.  A  wall  with  semi-circular  bastions  sur- 
rounds it,  which  is  still  in  good  repair.  "  The  circuit  of  the  city,**  saya 
the  bishop,  '*  is  about  six  miles,  in  a  semicircle  of  which  the  river  Taptee 
or  Tapee  forms  the  chord.  Near  the  centre  of  this  chord,  and  washed  by 
the  river,  stands  a  small  castle,  with  round  bastions,  glacis,  and  covered 
way,  in  which  a  few  Sepoys  and  European  artillerymen  are  stationed :  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  two  flagstaifii,  on  one  of  which  is 
displayed  a  union-jack,  on  the  other  a  plain  red  flag,  the  ancient  ensign  of 
the  emperors  of  Delhi.  This  arrangement  was  adopted,  1  believe,  in 
courtesy,  at  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  conquered  the  fort 
from  the  nawab  of  Surat,  and  has  never  since  been  discontinued,  though 
the  nawab,  like  the  emperor  himself,  is  now  only  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  or  justice  of  the  government.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thia  fort 
are  most  of  the  English  houses,  of  a  good  size,  and  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive compounds,  but  not  well  contrived  to  resist  heat,  and  arranged 
with  a  strange  neglect  both  of  tatties  and  punkahs.  Without  the  wtiIIs 
are  a  fVench  factory,  containing  some  handsome  and  convenient  buildings, 
but  now  quite  deserted  by  their  proper  owners,  and  occupied  by  different 
English  officers,  who  pay  a  rent  to  some  country-bom  people,  who  pm- 
tend  to  have  an  interest  in  them ;  and  a  Dutch  fttctory,  also  empty,  the 
chief  of  which  if  only  waiting  the  orders  of  his  government  to  surrender 
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tliis,  like  the  other  Dotch  Bettlements,  to  the  English.  The  French  he- 
toiy  had  been  Testorod  to  that  nation  at  the  peace,  and  a  governor  and 
•mnd  officers  came  to  take  possession.  The  diseases  of  the  cltmate, 
however,  attadced  them  with  nnnsnal  severity.  The  governor  died,  and 
Itts  suite  was  so  thinned,  that  the  few  survivors  returned  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  whence  nobody  has  been  sent  to  supply  their  place.  The  trade 
of  Surat,  indeed,  is  now  of  very  trifling  consequence,  consisting  of  little  but 
raw  cotton,  which  is  shipped  in  boats  for  Bombay.  All  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  country  are  undersold  by  the  EngHsli,  except  kincob  and 
shawls,  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand.  A  dismal  decay  has  con- 
sequently taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  native  merchants  ;  and 
an  instance  fell  under  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  ancient  Mussulman 
family,  formerly  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence,  were  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  thdr  library,  a  very  valuable  one,  for  subsistence.  There  is  a 
small  congrsgation  of  Armenians  in  a  state  of  decay  and  general  poverty. 
But  the  most  thriving  people  are  the  Boras  (who  drive  a  trade  all  through 
this  port  of  India  as  banyans  and  money-lenders)  and  the  Pkrsees.  These 
last  are  proprietors  of  half  the  houses  in  Snrat,  and  seem  to  thrive  where 
nobody  else  but  the  Boras  can  glean  even  a  scanty  maintenance.  The 
boats  which  lie  in  Surat  river,  are  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  half-decked,  with 
two  masts  and  two  very  large  lateen  satis.  Vessels  of  greater  draught 
must  lie  about  fifteen  miles  off,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee ; 
but,  except  the  ketches  in  the  Company's  service,  few  larger  vessels  ever 
eome  here.  The  English  society  is  unusually  numerous  and  agreeable,  as 
this  city  is  the  station  not  only  of  a  considerable  military  force,  but  of  a 
collector,  a  board  of  custom,  a  circuit  court,  and  the  Sudder  Adawlut  for 
the  whole  presidency  of  Bombay,  which,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
the  people,  and  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  Mr  Elphinstone  has 
wisely  removed  hither."  Surat  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Hindostan,  being  mentioned  in  the  Ramaynna ;  but  it  contains 
no  Hindoo  edifice  of  any  consequence.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Banian 
hospital  similar  to  the  one  at  Broach,  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Forbes's 
visit  (1778),  contained  **  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys, 
poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  with  an  aged  tortoise  who  was 
known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy-five  yeara,  together  with  a  ward  ap- 
propriated to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin."  The  English 
fiictory  at  Surat,  founded  in  1615,  was  the  first  mercantile  establishment 
of  the  Company  within  the  Mogul  dominions ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  station  till,  in  1687,  Bombay  was  made  the  seat  of  a  regency  with 
supreme  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements.  In  ISOT, 
the  city  contained  1200  of  the  Mobud  or  sacerdotal  class,  and  about  12,000 
of  the  laity  or  Behdeen  Parsees.  The  total  population  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  600,000 
penono :  if  so,  it  is  the  most  populous  city  in  India.  The  travelling  dis- 
tance from  Bombay  is  177  miles  ;  from  Poonah,  243 ;  firom  Oojein,  309 ; 
from  Delhi,  756 ;  and  from  Calcutta,  by  Nagpoor,  1,238. 

Cambay.']  Of  this  celebrated  port  we  have  the  following  account  in 
Forbes'  Oriental  Memoir :  ^*  Cambay,  or  Cambaut^  once  famous  in  orien- 
tal history,  is  now  entirely  changed,  and  its  grandeur  mingled  with  poverty 
and  desolation.  Uninhabited  streets,  falling  mosques,  and  mouldering 
palaces,  indicate  its  ancient  magnificence  and  the  instability  of  human 
stmctones.  Formerly,  every  street  was  fortified  and  defended  by  gates : 
a  few  in  the  prindpal  streets  remain,  but  the  greater  part  have  riwred  the 
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common  fate  of  the  city.  The  durbar y  or  naboh*8  palace,  is  almost  ilw 
only  large  edifice  in  good  repair.  Its  exterior  appearance  is  far  from  ele- 
gant: within,  it  abounds  with  small  rooms  and  porticoes,  surronnding 
open  squares  embellished  with  gardens  and  fountains  in  the  Mogul  taste. 
A<ijotning  the  durbar  is  a  handsome  mosque  called  the  Jumma  Metched : 
it  was  anciently  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  converted  into  a  mosque  when  the 
Moguls  conquered  Gujerat."  In  the  suburbs  of  Cambay  are  some  large 
mausoleums  and  Mohammedan  tombs  in  the  form  of  octagon  and  circular 
temples,  many  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and  the  sculpture  of 
some  is  exquisitely  fine.  Cambay  was  formerly  celebrated  for  manufac- 
tures of  chintz,  silk,  and  gold  stuffs ;  the  weavers  are  now  few  and  poor. 
The  population  and  opulence  of  this  city  must  have  been  considerable, 
when  the  duties  on  tamarinds  alone  amounted  annually  to  20,000  rupees. 
Two  principal  causes  for  its  decline  assigned  by  Forbes,  were,  the  oppres- 
sive government  of  the  nabob,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  which  once 
washed  the  city  walls,  but  now  flows  no  nearer  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  south  gate.  Indigo  was  always  a  staple  commodity  at  Cambay, 
where  a  large  quantity  is  still  manufactured.  Camelions,  agates,  and  the 
beautifully  varied  stones  improperly  called  mocha-stones,  form  a  valuable 
part  of  the  trade.  When  the  English  troops  landed  at  Cambay,  although 
fallen  from  its  ancient  importance,  it  was  the  residence  of  many  s/tak^ 
zadasy  descendants  of  the  Persian  kings  and  nobles  who  left  that  unfortu- 
nate country  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Shah  Husseia 
was  murdered,  and  the  Afghans  usurped  the  sovereign  authority :  vhese 
were  followed  by  many  more,  who  abandoned  Persia  when  Nadir  Shah 
seized  the  throne,  and  destroyed  the  royal  line  of  Saffees.  Ahmedabad, 
then  under  the  Mogul  government,  and  Cambay,  were  the  favourite  asy- 
lum of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  of  many  Persians  who  accom- 
panied Nadir  Shah  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  India,  and  remained 
there  with  their  plunder.  Cambay  has  also  been  the  retreat  of  others  who 
have  quitted  Persia  during  subsequent  distractions.  The  Persian  language 
was  spoken  in  great  purity  there,  and  there  was  as  much  etiquette  at  tlie 
durbar^  as  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe."  The  trees  which  shade 
the  houses  of  Cambay,  are  filled  with  monkeys,  squirrels,  doves,  and 
parrots.  The  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India :  ^*  they  are  perfectly 
white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  delicately  soft,  and  eyes  rivalling  those  of 
the  antelope  in  brilliant  lustre."  Some  of  those  reared  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  are  noble  animals,  and  will  travel,  yoked  to  a  hackery^ 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day. 

Ahtnedabad,']  ''  The  imperial  city  of  Ahmedabad,"  says  Forbes,  *'  ia 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty,  which  washes  its  western  walls. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  east,  it  is  now  only 
five  miles  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  irregular  towers  every  50  yards  :  there  are  twelve  principal  gates  and 
several  smaller  sally-ports.  Ahmedabad  was  built  in  the  year  1426,  by 
Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  In  its  greate&t 
splendour,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs,  27  miles  in  circumference. 
Thevenot,  who  visited  it  in  the  17th  century,  says,  it  was  then  seven 
leagues ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akbery  thus  describes  it : — *  There  are  two 
forts,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  the  town :  it  formerly  consisted  of  360 
pooras  or  quarters ;  but  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condi« 
tion.  In  these  are  a  thousand  moisqnes,  each  having  two  large  minarets, 
and  many  wonderful  inscriptions.     On  every  side,  nodding  mioaretB^  da> 
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eiyiDg  palaces,  and  motildering  aqueducts,  indicate  the  former  roagnifi- 
cenea  of  the  dty.  Much  of  the  space  even  within  the  walls  is  now 
covered  wiUi  mins,  or  appropriated  to  corn-fields  and  fruit-gardens.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  broad,  but  not  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  as  mentioned 
by  Mandelsloe  and  other  travellers,  neither  are  they  paved.  The  trium- 
phal arches,  or  three  united  gates,  in  the  three  principal  streets,  with  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  durbar,  still  remain.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of 
the  Patans  still  give  evidence  of  their  original  magnificence.  The  streets 
were  spacious  and  regular ;  the  temples,  aqueducts,  fountains,  caravan- 
serais, and  courts  of  justice,  well-arranged.  You  now  behold  the  most 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  Mogul  splendour  and  Mahratta  barbarism  ;  a 
noble  cupola,  overshadowing  hovels  of  mud ;  small  windows,  ill-fashioned 
doors,  and  dirty  cells,  introduced  under  a  superb  portico ;  a  marble  cor- 
ridor, filled  up  with  choolas  or  cooking-places,  composed  of  mud,  cow- 
dnng,  and  nnbumed  bricks.  Sultan  Ahmed  enriched  the  city  with  a 
variety  of  public  structures,  especially  a  magnificent  Jumma  Mesjed,  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adorned  with  two  lofty  minarets,  elegantly 
proportioned  and  richly  decorated.*^  The  former  consequence  of  Ahme- 
dabad  may  be  ascertained  from  its  being  one  of  the  four  cities  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  permitted  gold  to  be  coined ;  the  other  three  allowed  that 
distinguished  privilege,  were  Agra,  Canbul,  and  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Ten  cities  were  indulged  with  a  royal  mint  for  silver ;  and  in  twenty-eight, 
they  coined  a  copper  currency.  Not  far  from  the  city  wall  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  Kokarea,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  lined  with  hewn 
stone  and  a  flight  of  steps  all  round.  The  four  entrances,  which  were, 
probably,  formerly  approached  through  avenues  of  the  red  tamarind-tree, 
are  adorned  with  cupolas  supported  by  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an  island 
with  a  summer  palace  and  gardens,  shaded  by  the  red  tamarind.    A  bridge 

"  From  the  summit,  yoa  command  an  extensive  view  of  Ahmcdabad  and  the  Saher- 
matty,  windinf^  through  a  wide  campaign.  The  domes  are  supported  by  loft^ 
columns,  rei^iku'ly  disposed,  but  too  much  crowded  :  the  concave  of  these  cupolas  is 
richly  ornamented  witn  mcisalc  and  fretworlc.  The  portal  corresponds  to  the  rest  of 
this  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  pavement  is  of  the  finest  marble.  This  mosque  occu- 
pies the  western  side  of  a  large  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  marble  basin  and 
fountain ;  the  other  sides  are  surroundeid  with  a  corridor  of  elegant  columns,  forming 
a  di^ater,  the  interior  walls  and  cornices  of  which  are  ornamented  with  sentences 
from  the  koran,  emblazoned  in  a  beautiful  manner.  An  uncommon  degree  of  solem- 
nity characterises  this  jumma  metjed.  Grandeur  and  simplicity  unite,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  reverential  awe.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attaching  to  this 
moMue,  ia  the  vibration  produced  in  the  minarets  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  biuld- 
ing,  by  a  slight  exertion  of  force  at  the  arch  of  the  upper  gallery.    Many  theories  have 
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perceptible  agitation  of  the  part  connecting  the  two  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  This 
bcamiful  building  has  been  much  injured  by  a  recent  earthquake.  Near  it  is  a  grand 
ouuiaoleum  in  memory  of  Sultan  Ahmed  and  two  of  his  sons.  Beyond  it  is  the 
cemetery  of  the  sultanas,  princesses,  and  favourite  officers  of  the  haram.  No  domes 
»r  temples  cover  their  marble  tombs ;  they  are  shaded  by  cypresses  and  pomegranates, 
•urronnded  with  flowering  shrubs.  The  mosque  built  by  Sujaat  Khan,  though  less 
auignificent,  is  more  elegant  than  Sultan  Ahmed*s ;  the  columns  and  arches  are  finelv 
prsportioned,  and  the  whole  structure,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  surrounded  with 
the  dark  foliage  and  glowing  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate,  had  an  uncommon 
effect.  The  precincts  contain  a  handsome  mausoleum  in  memory  of  the  founder,  and 
a  fountain  or  excellent  water :  near  this  is  the  falling  palace  of  this  benevolent  noble- 
man, once  a  sumptuous  edifice,  now  an  extensive  ruin,  'i'he  Ivory  Mosque,  although 
built  of  white  marble,  has  obtained  that  distinction  from  being  curiously  lined  with 
ivory  and  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  to  imitate  natural  flowery  bordered  bv  a 
silver  foliage  ou  mother-of-pearl.  One  of  the  prlncijpal  mosques  was  formerly  a  Hiii* 
•loo  temple.  I'he  zealous  Aurungzebe  converted  it  into  a  muned,  and  ordered  a  cow 
io  be  killed  there,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Hindoos  from  ever  entering  it. 
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of  forty-eight  orchen  foimed  a  commmiicalion  with  the  nland,  which,  Uke 
all  the  surronnding  ornaments,  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  At  Sercaze, 
a  sacred  place  fire  miles  from  Ahmedabad,  is  a  yery  grand  ntufjedy  said  td 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Mecca :  it  also  contains  a  complete 
model  of  the  Kaaba.  Among  other  excursions,  says  Forbes,  whose  de- 
scription we  are  abridging,  we  spent  a  delightfVil  day  at  Shah  Sang^  the 
royal  garden,  a  summer-place  two  miles  from  the  city,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty.  Although  built  nearly  200  yesn  before, 
by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  when  viceroy  of  Gujerat,  it  was  still  in  ezcelleni 
repair.  The  saloon  was  a  fine  room,  the  wall  covered  with  shell  chunam^ 
a  white  stucco  polished  like  the  finest  alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  painted  in 
small  compartments  with  much  taste.  The  angular  recesses  lead  to  eight 
small  octagon  rooms,  four  below,  and  as  many  above,  with  separate  stain 
to  each ;  they  are  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  saloon,  the  walU  like 
alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  neatly  embossed.  The  flat  roof  commands  an 
extensiFe  prospect ;  the  substructions  form  a  cool  retreat  under  the  saloon 
and  a  surrounding  platform,  ornamented  with  small  canals  and  fountains ; 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  flower-garden,  which  reached  to  the  rirer. 
The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  extended  from  the  palace  to  the  city  gates: 
they  were  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  now  in  ruins.  Little  of  the  gardens 
remains,  except  broken  fountains,  aqueducts,  and  a  few  trees ;  some  of 
foreign  appearance.  The  zenana,  or  sultana's  palace,  was  situated  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  royal  mansion,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabermatty,  with 
separate  gardens,  baths,  and  fountains.  The  apartments  for  the  oflBcoa 
and  attendants  of  the  court  were  still  further  detached.  It  now  exhibits 
a  scene  of  solitude  and  ruin,  except  the  palace  itself.  The  princely  gar- 
dens still  boast  of  some  noble  cypresses,  cedars,  palmetoe,  sandal,  and 
cassia-trees,  with  mango,  tamarind,  and  spreading  fruit-trees.  Ahmedabad 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  governors  till  about  the  year 
17S2,  when  the  province  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  nabob 
fled  to  Cambay,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  territory  on  payment 
of  the  choul  or  tribute.  Ahmedabad  remained  in  possession  of  the  Mah- 
rattas till  1779,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  force  under 
general  Goddard.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was,  however,  restored  to  the 
peishwa  with  the  reservation  of  the  Guikowar  s  privileges ;  an  arrmngement 
productive  of  an  endless  series  of  disputes  and  disorders,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  destruction  of  the  peishwa's  power.  In  1812,  Ahmedabad 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  completed  its  misfortunes  by  carrying 
off  nearly  half  the  population,  estimates!  by  the  Baroda  resident  at  200,000 
persons.  Its  distance  from  Bombay  is  (by  the  dak  road)  321  miles ;  from 
Poena,  389 ;  from  Delhi  610  ;  from  Calcutta  by  Oojein,  1234. 

ir.  THB  CENTRAL  PART  OF  INDIA  FROPSR. 

7th.  MuLWAH.]  The  large  province  of  Malwah,  MalfffOy  or  Malava^  is 
situated  principally  between  the  22d  and  25th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra;  on  the  £.  by  Allahabad 
and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  by  Candeish  and  Berar ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Gu- 
jerat and  Ajmeer.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  220  miles,  and  average 
breadth  150.  Malwah  Proper  is  a  central  elevated  plateau  of  more  re- 
stricted boundaries.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  rich,  black  loam.  Its  most  im*' 
portant  production  is  opium,  which  is  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Chineecs 
The  Malwah  grapes  are  likewise  of  superior  quality.  Provisions  haw*  al- 
ways been  plentiful  here,  notwithstanding  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
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Pindarics.  Hie  BheeU  of  Malwah  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  any 
other  Indian  tribe.  They  are  of  diminatiye  stature,  bat  actire  habits.  The 
proportion  of  Mahommedans  to  Hindoos  is  as  1  to  21.  The  Malwa  hui- 
goage  is  related  to  the  Bengalese  and  Sanscrit ;  Persian  is  tanght  in  some 
parts. — Malwa  was  rendered  tributary  to  Delhi  in  the  ISth  century.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  it  seems  to  have  had  independent  rulers, 
whose  capital  was  Mandhoo.  In  1732,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  the  ancient  grassias  or  landholders  still  retained  strong- 
holds over  the  province.  The  banditti,  afterwards  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Pindarics,  originated  in  this  province.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  British  resident  is  Indore,  a  small  city,  of  modem  date. 

8th.  Rajpootana  or  Ajmeer.]  The  limits  of  this  vast  province  are  ex- 
tremely indeterminate.  On  the  N.  it  is  botmded  by  Mooltan,  Lahore^  and 
Delhi ;  on  the  £.  by  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  on  the  S.  by  Malwah  and  Gnjerat ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sinde  and  Mooltan.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  may  be 
estimated  at  350  miles,  by  200  in  average  breadth.  It  is  occasionally 
named  3fanvar,  Its  general  appearance  is  desert  and  sterile.  The  last 
100  miles,  betwixt  Bahawelpoor  and  the  western  frontier  of  the  Sheka- 
wutty  country,  is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants.  In 
some  parts  this  desert  tract  is  400  miles  in  breadth ;  on  the  N.  it  reaches 
to  the  frontier  of  Chinaub  ;  on  the  £.  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Delhi  and 
Agra ;  on  the  S.  it  extends  to  the  Runn.  A  few  wretched  villages  here  and 
there  occur  throughout  this  dreary  tract.  The  soil  of  the  whole  province 
is  remarkably  saline.  Towards  the  S.  large  mountainous  tracts  occur.  The 
three  grand  divisions  of  Rajpootana  are :  1.  Odetfpoor  or  Nenavy  its  princes 
in  history  being  the  ranas  of  Chitore  ;  2.  Joudpoor  or  JUarwar,  governed 
by  the  Rhatore  rajah ;  3.  Jei/poory  J^enagur,  or  Amhher.  The  rajahs  of 
Ajmeer  are  mentioned  so  early  as  A.  D.  1008.  In  1193,  their  country 
was  conquered  by  Mahommed,  the  first  Gauride  sovereign  in  India.  In 
1748,  its  chiefs  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  emperors.  The 
rajah  of  Bicanere  is  probably  the  least  important  of  the  five  princes  of 
Rajpootana.  These  Rajpoot  chiefs  unceasingly  harassed  and  devastated  this 
province  by  their  broils,  till  1818,  when  the  British  regime  was  introduced 
mto  this  country.  The  principal  towns  are  Jeypoor^  Joudpoor^  Odeypoovy 
Ajmeer y  Neemuichy  Kotahy  BoondeCy  Chitore,  Shapoorahy  BicanerCy 
and  Jesselmere, 

Chitore.']  Chitore  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably  large  market 
town.  The  population  are  chiefly  weavers,  and  dealers  in  grain.  It  has 
declined  since  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Odeypoor. 

Odeypoor.l  This  town,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Maharattas,  received  an  immediate  accession  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  now  rising  rapidly  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

III.    THE  OANOETIC  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

9th«  Delhi.]]  This  extensive  prorince  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
northern  part  of  Hindostan,  from  the  central  desert  to  the  hilly  countries 
on  the  £.  From  N.  to  S.  it  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  28^  to 
3P  N*  lat. ;  and  its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  240  by  200  miles.  On 
the  N.  the  Sutledje  separates  it  from  Lahore,  and  the  hills  from  the  moun- 
tain states.  On  the  N.B.  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra  separates  it  from 
Nepaul,  and  the  Oude  forms  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Agra 
and  Ajmeer  bound  it  on  the    S. ;    and  Ajmeer  and  Lahore  on  the  W. 

IV.  3  y 
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'Hie  general  slope  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  to  the  S^  heing  that  of  the 
heds  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah,  by  which  it  is  traversed.  Aridity  is  the 
character  of  the  whole  province ;  and  the  importance  of  water-conduits  is 
so  obvious  here,  that  the  Britbh  govemmej:it  has  expended  large  sums 
in  restoring  the  ancient  water-lines  and  constructing  new  ones.  The  re* 
storation  of  the  canal  of  AU  Merdan  Khan  b  the  most  magnificent  under- 
taking of  this  kind.  It  extends  from  the  Jnmnah,  opposite  Kumalu^  to  Delhi 
a  direct  distance  of  100,  and  an  actual  distance  by  water  of  180  miles,  and 
was  completed  in  May,  1820,  at  an  expense  of  222,805  rupees.  The  re- 
storation of  another  canal  separating  from  that  of  Delhi,  a  little  below 
Kumalu,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  and  of  the  great  Doab  canal,  which 
separates  from  the  Jumnah  a  few  miles  below  where  that  river  issues  from 
the  northern  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles^  again  joins 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  has  been  likewise  effected.  The  population  of 
Delhi  is  a  mixture  of  Hindoos,  Mahommedans,  and  Seiks.  The  principal 
towns  are  Delhiy  Bareilly,  PiUibeet^  Shadjehaupoor,  Rampoor^  Merada^ 
bad,  Mend,  Ambahlahy  Sirhind, 

^*(y  of  Delhir^  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Patau  and  Mogul  empires 
is  situated  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  above  120  feet  in  hei^t,  close  to  the  river 
Jumnah,  in  28^  41'  N.  lat.  and  IT  5'  £.  long.  "  The  inhabited  part  of 
Dellii — for  the  ruins,"  says  Bishop  Heher,  '*  extend  over  a  surface  as  large 
as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark — ^is  about  7  miles  in  circuit, 
seated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  and  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wall, 
which  the  English  government  have  put  into  repair,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  strengthening  with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a  regular  glads.  The  houaes 
within  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
mosques  with  high  minarets  and  gilded  domes,  and,  above  all,  are  seen  Uie 
palace,  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of  gothic  towers  and  battlements, 
and  the  Jwnma'Mu^aed,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mussulman 
worship  in  India.  The  chief  material  of  all  these  fine  buildings  is  red 
granite,  of  a  very  agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble  ;  and  the  general  style  of  building  is 
of  a  simple  and  impressive  character,  which  reminded  me  in  many  respects 
of  Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any  thing  at  Moscow.  The  Jumna,  like 
the  other  great  rivers  of  this  country,  overflows,  during  the  rains,  a  wide 
extent ;  but,  unlike  the  Ganges,  does  not  cx>nfer  fertility.  In  this  part  of 
its  course,  it  Ib  so  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  extensive  beds  of 
which  abound  in  all  the  neighbourhood,  that  its  waters  destroy,  instead  of 
promoting  vegetation ;  and  the  whole  space  between  the  high  banks  and 
the  river,  in  its  present  low  state,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like 
that  of  the  sea-^hore.  From  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaioon's  tomb,  is  a 
very  awful  scene  of  desolation ;  ruins  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  frag* 
ments  of  brick-work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marble,  scattered  every  whm 
over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivation,  except  in  one 
or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  -single  tree.  I  was  reminded  of  Cai&  in 
the  Crimea ;  but  this  was  Caffa  on  the  scale  of  London,  with  the  wretched 
fragments  of  a  magnificence  such  as  London  itself  cannot  boast.  Tlie 
ruins  really  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  our  track  wound 
among  them  all  the  way.  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded  by 
the  Patau  kings  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  larger  Hindoo  city  of  IndrapuU 
which  lay  chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the  present  city,  which  ia 
certainly  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Sbahjehan,  he  removed  many  of  its  inhabitants  thither ;  most  of  the  rest 
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foUovredy  to  be  near  the  palace  and  the  principal  markets ;  and  as,  daring 
the  Mahratta  goyemment,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  a  safe  skin  without  the 
walls,  old  Delhi  was  soon  entirely  abandoned,     llie  official  name  of  the 
present  city  is  Shahjehan-pooVf  '  city  of  the  king  of  the  world  I'  but  the 
name  of  I}elhi  is  always  used  in  conversation,  and  in  every  writing  but 
tboae  which  are  immediately  offered  to  the  emperor's  eye."     Within  the 
modem  city,  the  Jumma^Muajeed^  or  great  Mohammedan  cathedral,  was 
be^an  by  Slkahjeban  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the 
tenth,  at  an  expense  of  10  laJcs  of  rupees.     The  site  judiciously  chosen 
for  it,  is  a  small  rocky  eminence,  which  has  been  scarped  on  purpose.    The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  thirty-five  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome 
gateway  of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  plates  of 
'wrought  brass.     The  terrace  on  which  the  mosque  is  built,  is  a  square  of 
about  1,400  yards,  paved  with  red  stone,  and  surrounded  with  an  arched 
c»]onnade  of  the  same  materials,  with  octagon  pavilions  at  convenient  dis- 
tances.    In  the  centre  is  a  large  marble  reservoir,  with  some  small  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  machinery  from  the  canal.     From  this  court  is  obtained 
a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  city.     On  its  western  side,  and  rising 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  mosque  itself,  which  is  entered  by  three  noble 
gothic  arches,  surmounted  with  three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble, 
intersected  by  black  stripes,  and  crowned  with  cullisesy  richly  gilt.    At  the 
flanks^  are  two  minarets,  of  black  marble  and  red  stone  alternately,  rising 
to  the  height  of  130  feet.     Each  of  these  minarete  has  three  projecting 
galleries  of  white  marble,  and  their  summits  are  crowned  with  light  octa- 
gon pavilions  of  the  same.     The  mosque  is  of  an  oblong  form,  261  feet 
in  length.     The  whole  front  is  coated  with  large  slabs  of  beautiful  white 
marble ;  and  along  the  cornice  are  ten  compartments,  (4  feet  long  by  2^,) 
which  are  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  black  marble.    The  interior  is 
paved  throughout  with  large  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  black 
border,  and  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  delicate.     The  walls  and  roof  are 
also  lined  with  plain  white  marble.     Neai'  the  kibia  is  a  handsome  niche 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  frieze-work.     Close  to  this  is  a  mimber  or 
pulpit  of  marble,  having  an  ascent  of  four  steps.     The  ascent  to  the  mi- 
narets is  by  a  winding  staircase  of  130  steps  of  red  stone.     Bishop  Heber 
thought  the  ornamental  architecture  of  this  mosque  less  florid,  and  the  ge- 
neral effect  less  picturesque,  than  the  splendid  groupe  of  the  Imambaurah 
and  its  accompaniments  at  Lucknow ;  but  its  situation  is  far  more  com- 
manding, and  the  size,  solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  the  edifice  impressed 
him  more  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  he  had  seen  in  India.     It  is  in  excel- 
lent repair,  the  British  government  having  made  a  grant  for  this  purpose. 
The  modem  city  contains  many  good  houses,  chiefly  brick.     The  streets 
are  in  general  nairow,  as  in  other  Eastern  cities ;  but  the  principal  ones. 
Bishop  Heber  says,  are  really  wide,  handsome,  and,  for  an  Asiatic  city, 
remarkably  cleanly,  and  the  bazars  have  a  good  appearance.     The  impe- 
rial palace,  built  by  Shahjehan,  is  of  red  granite,  and  surrounded  with  a 
deep  moat.     The  wall  on  one  side  is  nearly  60  feet  high,  embattled  and 
machicollated,  with  small  round  towers  and  two  noble  gateways.     It  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  the  walls  being  adapted  only  for  bows  and  arrows,  or 
musketry ;   ^*  but,  as  a  kingly  residence,"  Bishop  Heber  says,  *^  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen.     It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin,  but  I  do 
not  think  that,  except  in  the  durability  of  its  materials,  it  equals  Windsor. 
Sentries  in  red  coats  (sepoys  of  the  Company's  regular  army)  appear  at  its 
exterior ;  but  the  internal  duties,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  police  duties  at 
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Delhi)  are  performed  by  the  two  provincial  battalions  raised  in  the  emperor  a 
name,  and  nominally  nnder  his  orders.    These  are  disciplined  pretty  much 
like  Europeans,  but  have  matchlock-guns  and  the  Oriental  dress ;  and  their 
commanding-oiiicer,  captain  Grant,  of  the  Company's  service,  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Mogul,  and  has  apartments  in  his  palace." 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city  stands  the  famous  observatory,  built  in 
the  third  year  of  Mahommed  Shah  by  Jye  Singh,  rajah  of  JTyepoor.     But 
the  object  which  has  excited  the  most  admiration  is  the  Cuttuh  mmar^ 
wbich  stands  in  a  village  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.    It  is  a  round  tower 
rising  from  a  polygon  of  27  sides,  in  five  stages,  gradually  diminishing  in 
circumference,  to  the  hf'^ht  of  242  feet.     The  lowest  stage,  (90  feet  in 
height,)  is  fluted  into  27  semi-cylindrical  and  angular  divisions,  inscribed, 
in  a  very  ancient  Arabic  character,  with  sentences  from  the  koraa.     Hie 
second  stage  is  composed  simply  of  semi-cylindrical  fluting,  and  rises  50 
feet.     The  third  of  40  feet,  consists  of  only  angular  divisions.     Thus  far, 
the  pillar  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  red  granite.     The  fourth  stage,  rising 
23  feet,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  of  very  fine  white  marble,  the  blocks 
being  rounded  to  an  even  surface.     Between  each  of  the  stages,  a  balcony 
runs  round  the  pillar,  supported  upon  large  stmie  brackets ;  these  appear 
to  have  been  designed  chiefly  for  ornament,  but  battlements  have  been 
erected  upon  them,  as  if  to  prevent  those  who  might  go  into  them  from 
falling.     A  majestic  cupola  crowns  the  whole,  springing  from  four  arcades 
of  red  granite.     A  spiral  staircase  of  384  steps  leads  to  the  summit.    "  II 
is  really,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  the  finest  tower  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
must,  when  its  spire  was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beautiful.     The 
remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  with  their  granite  pillars, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid  Cufic  character,  are  as  fine,  in  their 
way,  as  any  of  the  details  of  York  Minster.     In  front  of  the  principal  of 
these  great  arches  is  a  metal  pillar,  like  that  in  Firoze  Shah  s  castle,  and 
several  other  remains  of  a  Hindoo  palace  and  temple,  more  ancient  than 
the  foundation  of  the  intna?*,  and  which  I  should  have  thought  striking,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  such  a  neighbourhood.      A  multitude  of  ruined 
mosques,  tombs,  serais,  &c.  are  packed  close  round,  mostly  in  the  Patan 
style  of  architecture,  and  some  of  them  very  fine.    One,  more  particularly, 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  battlements  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture,  to  its  blended 
character,  in  itself  very  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  of  fortress, 
tomb,  and  temple.    These  Patans  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  woric 
like  jewellers ;  yet,  the  ornaments,  florid  as  they  are  in  their  proper  places, 
are  never  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general  severe  and 
solemn  character  of  their  edifices.     The  palace  of  the  present  imperial 
family  is  at  some  little  distance  behind  these  remains.     It  is  a  large  but 
paltry  building;  in  a  bad  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and  with  a  public 
road  actually  leading  through  its  court-yard.     The  staircase  within  the 
great  mtnar,  is  very  good,  except  the  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is 
ruinous  and  difficult  of  access.     I  went  up,  however,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  very  extensive  view,  from  a  height  of  240  feet,  of  Delhi,  the  course 
of  the  Jumna  for  many  miles,  and  the  ruins  of  Toghlikabad,  another 
giantly  Pfttan  foundation,  which  lay  to  the  S.W."     Tlie  population  of 
Delhi,  which,  in  the  time  of  Arungzebe,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
2,000,000,  is  now  supposed  to  be  below  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

lOtli.  Agra.]     Agra  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Delhi ;  on  the  E.  by 
Oude  and  Allahabad ;  on  the  8.  by  Malwah ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ajmeer 
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There'  are  three  natural  divisioiM  of  this  province :  viz.  IW,  a  sort  of  table- 
land l3nng  to  the  £.  of  Ajmeer,  and  having  the  Jomnah  on  the  £.,  and  the 
dnunbnl  on  the  S., — 2dy  a  hilly  country  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Chnmbnl, 
«— 3€^  the  Doab  between  the  Jamnah  and  the  Ganges.  This  province 
holds  ft  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  arid  sterility  of  Ajmeer  and  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Grangetic  plain.  It  exports  indigo,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  The  chief  places  are  Agra^  Alvar^  the  capital  of  the  Madberry 
ra^,  Shwripoar^  the  cafHtal  of  the  Jants,  Deeg,  Mathura^  Guahory  and 
iVartoar.  The  natives  are,  in  general,  a  handsome  robust  race,  a  mixture 
of  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  The  language  of  common  intercourse  is 
tlie  Hindostany.  After  the  Mahommedan  invasicm,  Agra  followed  the  &tes 
of  Delhi. 

Oii$f  of  AgraJ]  The  city  of  Agra  stands  on  thac.S.W.  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  137  miles'  travelling  distance  from  Delhi.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000  souls.  Of  its  present  appearance  Bishop  Heber  gives  the  follow- 
ing deecription :  ''  The  city  is  large,  old,  and  ruinous,  with  little  to  attract 
attention,  beyond  that  picturesque  mixture  of  houses,  balconies,  projecting 
rooie,  and  groupes  of  people  in  the  Eastern  dress,  which  is  common  to  all 
Indian  towns.  The  fort  is  very  large  and  ancient,  surrounded  with  high 
walls  and  towers  of  red  stone,  whidi  command  some  noble  views  of  the 
city,  ita  neighbourhood,  and  the  windings  of  the  Jumna.  The  principal 
sights,  however,  which  it  contains,  are,  the  Motee^Mtufeed,  a  beautiful 
mcwque  of  white  marble,  carved  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  elegance ; 
and  the  palace  built  by  Acbar,  in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  some  noble  rooms,  now  sadly  disfigured  and  destroyed  by  ne* 
gleet,  and  by  being  used  as  warehouses,  armories,  offices,  and  lodging- 
moms  for  the  gairison.  The  hall,  now  used  as  the  dewann^'^umy  or  pub- 
lie  court  of  justice,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  supported  by  piUars  and  arches 
of  white  mari>le,  as  large  and  more  nobly  simple  than  that  of  Delhi.  The 
ornaments,  carving,  and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  apartments,  in  which  was 
formerly  the  zennanah,  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  thing  which  is  de- 
scribed as  found  in  the  Alhambra.  The  view  from  these  rooms  is  very 
fine,  at  die  same  time  that  there  are  some,  adapted  for  the  hot  winds,  from 
which  light  is  carefully  excluded.  This  suite  is  lined  with  small  mirrmrs  in 
fiutastic  frames ;  a  cascade  of  water,  also  surrounded  with  mirrors,  has 
been  made  to  gush  from  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  marble  channels, 
beautifally  inlaid  with  camelions,  agates,  and  jasper,  convey  the  stream  to 
every  side  of  the  apartment."  But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Agra  is 
the  celebrated  mausoleum  called  the  Taiy  or  Tauje^Makalf  erected  by 
Shah  Jehan,  grandson  of  Acbar,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  queen.  "  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt" — says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Grazette — "  may 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  their  stupendous  magnitude  and  mysterious  an- 
tiquity,— the  caves  of  Ellora,  with  their  unbuilt  temple  of  Kylas,  carved 
from  the  solid  mountain-block  where  it  stands,  may  well  astonish  us  with 
tlie  proof  of  what  mif^ty  undertakings  human  labour  and  art  are  capable 
of  effecting,  when  propelled  by  the  impulse  of  religious  enthusiasm, — ^and 
the  glorious  St  Peter  s  may  overawe  and  delight  with  its  magnificent  and 
harmonious  combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty ; — ^but  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  lovely  TaJ^Muhuly  different  from  all,  and  incomparable  with  any, 
liflts  its  snowy  domes  and  stately  minarets  in  *  eloquent  proportions,'  into 
the  blue  sky,  the  unparalleled  tomb  of  an  unparalleled  princess.  To  at- 
tempt a  deecription  would  be  to  ^  describe  the  indescribable.'     There  are 
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some  things  whoM  perfections  are  only  to  be  felt,  as  there  are  some  fael- 
logs  which  are  only  to  be  imagined.     Language  la  poor,  and  art  too  iin* 
perfect  here ;  the  painter's  skill  and  the  poet's  pen  have  alike  been  foiled 
before  this  lovely  and  inimitable  monument,  where  all  that  the*  imagina- 
tion conceives  of  pnre  and  chaste,  of  delicate  and  beautiful,  is  concentred 
and  embodied.     Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  is  peculiarly 
striking,— -commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  massive  and  majestic  fort,  amd 
overlooking  on  every  side,  the  innumerable  ruins  of  palaces,  tombs,  and 
mosques,  which  were  yet  in  their  splendour  when  the  Taj  was  built. 
Even  at  Rome  there  cannot  be  more  numerous  remains  than  there  are  at 
Agnu     The  deep  ravines  which  intersect  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and 
several  low  hills  which  are  here  and  there  distinguishable,  all  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  successive  cities ;  but  while  all  has 
crumbled  or  is  passing  away, — while  empires,  like  palaces,  have  been  over- 
thrown,— ^the  Taj  still  stands  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  brightness,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  decayed  skeleton  of  the  city  around  it,  like  some  spirit 
watching  over  the  mouldering  body  it  had  loved."     Of  this  surpassing' 
structure  Bishop  Heber  says :  *'  After  heaiing  its  praises  ever  since  I  had 
been  in  India,  its  beauty  exceeded,  rather  than  fell  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions.    There  was  much,  indeed,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for.    The  sur- 
rounding garden,  which,  as  well  as  the  Taj  itself,  is  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der by  government,  with  its  marble  fountains,  beautiful  cypresses,  and 
other  trees,  and  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  contrasts  very  finely  with 
the  white  marble  of  which  the  tomb  itself  is  composed,  and  takes  off,  by 
partially  concealing  it,  from  that  stiffness  which  belongs,  more  or  less,  to 
every  highly-finished  building.    The  boilding  itself  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  having  at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets 
of  the  same  material.     The  Taj  contains,  as  usual,  a  central  hall,  about  as 
large  as  the  interior  of  the  Ratcliffe  library,  in  which,  enclosed  within  a 
carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  are  the  tombs  of  the  B^^um  Nootjehan, 
Shah  Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erected,  and  by  her  side,  but  a 
little  raised  above  her,  of  the  unfortanate  emperor  himself.     Round  this 
hall  are  a  number  of  small  apartments,  corridors,  &c ;  and  the  windows 
are  carved  in  lattices  of  the  same  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  screen.     The  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares  of  white  and, 
what  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble ;  the  walls,  screens,  and  tombs  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  inscriptions,  executed  in  beautiful  mosaic  of  car- 
nelions,  lazulite,  and  jasper;  and  yet,  though  every  thing  is  finished 
like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced is  rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  gaudy.    The  parts  which  1  like 
least,  ai'e  the  great  dome  and  the  minarets.    The  bolbous  swell  of  the  for- 
mer, I  think  clumsy ;  and  the  minarets  have  nothing  to  reconunend  them 
but  their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materials.     But  the  man  must 
have  more  criticism  than  taste  or  feeling  about  him,  who  could  allow  such 
imperfections  to  weigh  against  the  be«iuties  of  the    Taj-mahal." — ''  On 
the  tombs  within  the  great  chamber,"  says  a  recent  vbiter,  ^'  are  inlaid  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  formed  of  the  most  precious  gems ;  in  one  anemone 
I  counted  above  100.     The  flowers  and  leaves  are  exquisitely  shaded* 
Tliere  is  another  noble  chamber  below  this,  and  equally  beautifully  inlaid, 
in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  in  tombs  folly  as  magnificent  as  those  above ; 
the  light  here  is  dim ;  the  descent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  (but  the 
whole  and  every  part  is  polished  white  marble) ;  while  here,  an  oiiicxr  in 
the  room  above,  sung,  every  note  of  which  came  to  our  ears  with  the  tmesi 
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precwion ;  never  was  such  an  echo  heard,  it  seemed  as  if  the  organs  of  St 
Ptal,  Westminster,  Yorkminster,  and  20  others,  were  breathing  their  soft- 
eat  strains,  slowly  stealing  on  ns,  then  swelling,  and  becoming  louder  till 
the  glorioas  bnilding  rebounded  and  resounded  the  divine  sounds.  It  was 
all  magie.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  high  platform  of  white  marble,  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden,  with  walks,  and  reservoirs  for  the  purest  water,  all  of 
marble,  with  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau  sparkling  through  trees  and  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  as  lofty  and  ancient  cypress,  weeping  willows,  myrtles,  above 
20  feet  geraniums,  roee-trees,  and  trees  with  blossoms,  as  beautiful  and  as 
sweet :  finely  contrasted  with  the  date,  cocoa-nut  and  areca-trees/' 

1 1th.  OuDE.]  Though  small,  compared  with  some  other  of  the  Indian 
provinces,  Oude  is  a  very  valuable  and  delightful  country.  Agra  and  Delhi 
boimd  it  on  the  W.  and  protect  it  from  any  deleterious  influence  of  the  de- 
sert ;  the  fine  Rohilcund  district  of  Delhi  extends  along  the  N.W.,  the  hills 
of  Nepeol  shelter  it  on  the  N.E.,  Bahar  forms  the  S.E.  boundary,'  and  Al- 
lahabad extends  along  the  S.  Its  extreme  length  is  250,  and  extreme 
breadth  150  miles.  Where  cultivated,  Oude  furnishes  in  abundance  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  India.  The  Hindoo  Rajpoot  inhabitants  of 
Oade,  are  a  strong,  muscuhur,  and  tall  race,  of  martial  habits,  and  form  ex- 
cellent sepoys.  The  princes  of  Oude  are  very  wealthy,  and  protected  as 
they  are  by  their  alliiuice  with  our  government  from  all  external  alarms, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oude  ia  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 

12th.  Allahabad.]  The  province  of  Allahabad  extends  about  260  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  120  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  N.  it  has  Agra  and  Oude ; 
on  the  E.  Bahar  and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  Gundwana ;  and  on  the  W. 
Malwah  and  Agra.  The  surface  of  the  province  adjacent  to  the  Granges 
and  Junmah  is  flat  and  very  productive ;  but  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Bundel- 
cnnd  district,  the  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  diversified  with  high 
hills,  containing  the  diamond-mines  of  Pannah.  Upon  the  whole,  Allahabad 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan*  Its  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  dia- 
monds, which  are  often  found  here  of  large  size,  and  so  pure  and  free 
from  roughness  or  opacity  on  the  surface,  that  they  hardly  require  to  be  cut 
or  polished.  They  are  found,  from  3  to  12  feet  deep  in  a  gravelly  soil 
around  Pannah.  The  pits  are  not  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  but 
are  filled  up  carefully  before  the  rains,  and  opened  again  about  a  month 
after  these  are  over.  During  the  dry  season  they  remove  and  carefully 
examine  the  gravel ;  and  when  the  search  is  completed,  they  carefully  return 
it  into  the  same  pits  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  be  again  examined  at  a 
future  period.  The  native  miners  assert  that  the  production  of  diamonds 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  that  on  opening  again  a  gravel  pit  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they  have  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  they  had  opened  a  portion  that  had  never  before  been 
touched.  The  population  of  the  province  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
Hindoos  to  one  Mahommedan.  Within  the  limits  of  Allahabad  are  many 
large  ancient  and  celebrated  towns,  such  as  Benares,  Allahabad^  Chat- 
lerpooTf  Chunary  and  Ghagepoor. 

AUahabadJ]  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  was  Prifaug  ; 
the  emperor  Acbar  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  stands,  says  Heber,  '<  in, 
perhapB,  the  most  favourable  situation  which  India  affords  for  a  great  city, 
in  a  dry  and  healthy  soil,  on  a  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  mighty 
streams,  Gunga  and  Jumna,  with  an  easy  communication  with  Bombay 
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and  Madras,  and  capable  of  being  fortified  eo  as  to  become  almoet  inipreg- 
nable.  Bat  tboagh  occasionally  the  residence  of  royalty,  though  geueraliy 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  Shah-zadeha,  and  still  containing  two  or  three  fine 
ruins,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  a  great  or  magnificent  city,  and  is  nov 
even  more  desolate  and  roinons  than  Dacca,  having  obtained,  among  the 
natives,  the  name  of  Fakeerabad,  or  the  ^  beggar-abode.'  It  may,  however, 
revive  to  some  greater  prosperity,  from  the  increase  of  ihe  civil  establish- 
ment attached  to  it.  It  is  now  the  permanent  station  of  the  Sadder  Moliusil 
commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these 
provinces,  as  that  of  the  Sndder  Dewannee  Udawlut  is  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  necessity  for  such  a  special  court  had  become  very  great 
The  on]y  considerable  buildings  or  ruins  in  Allahabad  are,  the  fort,  the 
Jumna  M usjeed,  and  the  serai  and  garden  of  Sultan  Khpsroo.  The  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  the  garrison,  is  about  20,000  souls. 

Cily  of  Betiares,"]  Benares — in  Sanscrit  VaranaskU-^ia  situated  upon 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460  miles  from  Calcutta ;  in  25^ 
SO'  N.  lat.,  and  83^  V  E.  long.  This  city  was  the  meet  ancient 
seminary  of  the  Brahmins,  and  contains  a  fine  observatory  which  has 
been  already  described.  It  has  many  magnificent  Indian  temples  and 
Mahommedan  mosques.  In  1803,  the  permanent  inhabitants,  by  enomer- 
ation,  exceeded  582,000 ;  and  although  its  trade  seems  to  be  inconsider- 
able, its  wealth  is  said  to  be  great ;  it  is  certainly,  says  Heber,  the  richest, 
as  well  as  probably  the  most  populous  city  in  India.  It  is  also  the  best 
governed  in  respect  to  its  police,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  national 
guard  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.^'     "  The  very  first  aspect  of 

^  <*  Only  one  instance  of  the  military  being  called  in,**  says  the  Bishop,  *<has  oocorred 
at  Benares  daring  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  was  on  occasion  of  the  quarrel  i  have 
already  noticed  between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos.  At  that  time  Mr  aird  was  ma- 
gistrate, and  he  gave  me  a  for  more  formidable  idea  of  the  tumult  than  1  had  previouiy 
formed.  One  half  of  the  population  was  literally  armed  against  the  other,  and  the  fury 
which  actuated  both  was  more  like  that  of  demoniacs  than  rational  enemies.  It  began  bv 
the  Mussulmans  breaking  down  a  famous  pillar,  named  Siva's  walking  staff,  held  In  high 
veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  These  latter  in  reveuge  burnt  and  broke  down  a  moaque ; 
and  the  retort  of  the  first  aggressors  was,  to  kill  a  cow  and  pour  her  blood  into  the 
sacred  well.  In  consequence,  every  Hindoo  able  to  bear  arms,  and  many  who  had  no 
other  fitness  for  the  employment  than  rage  supplied,  procured  weapons,  and  attacked 
their  enemies  with  frantic  fury  wherever  they  met  them.  Being  the  most  muneraus 
party,  they  put  the  Mussulmans  in  dancer  of  actual  extermination,  and  would  certainly 
Lsive,  at  least,  burnt  every  mosque  in  the  place  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  IS 
the  Sepoys  had  not  been  called  in.  Of  these  last  the  temper  was  eKtremdy  doubtftil. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  one-half  Brahmins ;  any 
one  of  them,  if  he  bad  been  his  own  master,  would  have  ngoiced  in  an  opportunity  of 
shedding  his  life's  blood  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Mussulmans ;  and  of  the  mob  yrho  at- 
tacked them,  the  Brahmins,  yoguees,  goasains,  and  other  rdlgious  mendioanta,  formed 
the  front  rank,  their  bodies  and  faces  covered  with  chalk  and  ashes,  their  long  hair  un- 
tied, as  devoted  to  death,  showing  their  strings,  and  yelling  out  to  them  all  the  bitterest 
curses  of  their  religion,  if  they  persisted  in  urging  an  unnatural  war  against  ^ktar 
hrethreoL  and  their  gods.  Tht  Sepoys,  however,  were  immovable.  Regarding  their 
military  oath  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations,  they  fired  at  a  Brahmin  as  readily 
as  at  any  one  else,  and  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  a  mosque  as  faithfully  and  fearlessly  as 
if  it  had  iMsen  the  gate  of  one  of  their  own  teniples.  Their  courage  and  steadineos  pi«* 
served  Benares  from  ruin.— >One  observation  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  was  remai^ 
able,  llie  pillar,  the  destruction  of  which  led  to  all  the  tumult,  had  originally  stood 
in  one  of  the  Hindoo  temples  which  were  destroyed  by  Aurungxebe,  and  had  mosques 
built  over  them.  In  the  mosque,  however,  it  still  was  sufiered  to  exisl^  and  pilgrhosagss 
were  mada  to  It  by  the  Hindoos  through  the  connivance  of  the  Mussulmans,  m  conse- 
quence of  their  beiiur  allowed  to  receive  half  of  all  the  offerings  made  there.  It  was 
a  very  beautiful  shaft  of  one  stone,  fortv  feet  high,  and  covered  witih  exquisite  carving. 
This  carving  gave  offsnoe  to  several  zealous  Mohammedans ;  but  the  quarrel  which  has- 
tened its  destruction,  arose,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  unfortunate  rencontre  of  the 
rival  processions.  Respecting  the  pillar,  a  tradition  had  long  prevailed  among  the  H in- 
door that  it  was  gradually  sinking  in  the  ground  ;  that  it  bad  been  twice  the  vMbh 
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is  fine,  aad  when,    says  the  author  of  the  Sketches,  "  yoa  come 
oppoaite  to  one  of  its  central  ghauts,  very  striking.     It  extends  about  four 
miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  makes  here  a  bold,  sweep- 
hug  cnrre.     Its  buildings  which  are  crowded,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
uniquely  lofty ;  its  large  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  steps  ; 
here  and  there  the  sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas ;  one  mosque, 
with  its  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets  towering 
one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing  coup  d'anl.     The  city  is 
only  to  be  visited  on  horseback,  or  in  a  palanquin  or  icnjon  (a  sort  of  open 
»edaa  chair) ;  as  thus  only  can  you  leisurely  survey  every  thing,  from  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  crowds  in  them,  through  whom 
your  way  must  be  cleared  by  a  police  trooper  in  your  front.     In  the  heart 
of  this  atrange  city  you  are  borne  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  with  houses 
of  six  or  seven  stories  high  on  each  side,  communicating  with  each  other 
above,  in  some  places,  by  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  street.     These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  painted  either  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes,  or  with  representations  of  the  Hindoo  deities.     Every  * 
bazaar  or  street  containing  shops,  you  find  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  wider 
than  the  others.     Shops  here  stand  in  distinct  and  separate  streets,  accord* 
rag  to  their  goods  and  trades.     In  one,  all  are  embroiderers  in  muslin, 
which  they  work  here  in  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully ;  in  another,  siUc 
merchants ;  in  the  next,  mere  lapidaries.     Several  contiguous  streets  are 
filled  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  small  brazen  idols ; 
also  the  various  urns,  dishes,  lamps,  which  the  Hindoos  require  either  for 
domestic  or  sacred  puiposes.     These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  showy 
display ;  and  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  sizes,  and  patterns  of  their 
vessels,  attract  your  attention  strongly.     You  meet  numbers  of  the  naked 
ofildating  Brahmins,  indeed,  but  you  also  see  here  a  distinct  class  of  wealthy 
Brahmins,  most  richly  dressed  in  fine  mualin  turbans,  vests  of  the  most 
beautiful  silks,  and  valuable  shawls.    Their  conveyances  out  of  the  city  are 
the  open  native  palanquins,  with  crimson  canopies,  or  hakrees,  sometimes 

height  it  tlien  allowed,  and  that,  wlien  its  suromit  was  level  with  the  enrth,  all  nationa 
were  to  he  of  one  caste,  and  the  religion  of  Brahma  to  have  an  end.  Two  Brahmin 
Sepoys  were  keeping  guard  in  the  mosque,  where  the  defaced  and  prostrate  pillar  lay. 
*  Ab,  said  one  of  them,  <  we  have  seen  tnat  which  toe  never  thought  to  see ;  Siva's  shaft 
has  its  bead  even  with  the  ground ;  we  shall  all  be  of  one  caste  shortly.  What  will  he 
our  religion  then?*  *  1  suppose  the  Christinn,*  answered  thr  other.  *  I  suppose  so  too,' 
njidned  the  first, '  for,  after  all  that  has  passfHl,  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  turn  Mussnl- 
inaas.* — After  the  tumult  was  ouelled  a  very  curious  and  impressive  scene  suoceedrd. 
The  hxAj  city  had  been  profiusea ;  the  blood  of  a  cow  had  been  mixed  with  the  purest 
water  or  Gunga,  and  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  at  Benares  no  longer.  All  the  Brab- 
■sins  in  the  caty,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  went  down  In  melancholy  proMsston, 
with  ashes  on  their  heads,  nalced  aad  fasting,  to  the  principal  ghauts  leading  to  the  river, 
and  sat  there  with  their  hands  folded,  their  heads  hanging  down,  to  all  appearance  in- 
eonsolable  and  refusing  to  enter  a  house,  or  to  taste  food.  Two  or  three  days  ot  this  ab 
stinence,  however,  bc^an  to  tire  tliem ;  and  a  hint  was  given  to  the  magistrates  and  othet 
public  men,  that  a  visit  of  condolence  and  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  these  holy 
mourners,  would  sufficiently  comfort  them,  and  give  them  an  ostensible  reason  for 
reCuming  to  their  usual  amployment.  Accordinglv  all  tl>e  British  fnnetionsries  went 
to  the  psmcipal  giiaut,  expressed  ^eir  sorrow  for  the  distress  in  which  they  saw  them, 
but  reasoned  with  them  on  the  abaurdiiv  of  punishing  themselves  for  an  act  in  which 
they  had  no  share,  and  which  they  had  done  their  utnuMt  to  prevent  or  to  avenge.  This 
prevailed,  aad  after  much  bitter  weeping,  it  was  resolved  that  Ganges  was  Ganges  still ; 
tlu&t  a  succeasion  of  costly  offerings  from  the  laiiy  of  Benares  might  wipe  out  the  stain 
which  their  religion  had  receiVec^  and  that  the  advice  of  the  judges  was  the  best  and 
moat  reasonable.  Mr  Bird,  who  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  told  me, 
that  the  scene  was  very  impressive  and  even  awful,  llie  gaunt,  squalid  figures  of  the 
devotees^  their  visible  and  apparently  unaffected  anguish  and  dismay,  the  screams  and 
outcries  of  the  women  who  surrounded  them,  and  the  great  numbers  thus  assembled, 
altogsitber  constituted  a  spectacle  of  woe,  sunh  as  few  cities  but  Benarrs  could  supply." 
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very  handsome,  and  drawn  by  two  showy  horses,  with  long  flowing  manes. 
He  who  has  looked  npon  the  pagodas  of  the  S.  of  India,  is  qaite  surprised 
to  find  those  of  Benares  so  few  in  number,  so  small  and  inconsiderable. 
The  principal  one  is  covered  with  much  beautifal  scnlptare,  representing 
fancy  flower  and  wreath  borderings.     I  went  into  it.     Daring  the  ixrfaole 
time  I  remained,  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  worshippers ;  for  ex- 
cept on  festivals,  they  visit  the  temples  at  any  time  they  please  or  find  con- 
venient.    This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  has  several  altars, 
with  lingams  of  large  size  and  beaatiful  black  marble.     It  has  two  fine 
statues  of  the  bull  of  Siva  couchant ;  and  small  as  the  temple  was,  three 
or  four  Bi'ahminy  bulls  were  walking  about  it,  stopping  in  the  most  incon- 
venient places.     All  the  floor  was  one  slop,  from  the  water  used  at  the 
offerings ;  and  the  altars,  shrines,  &c.  were  quite  covered  with   flowers, 
glistening  with  the  waters   of  the  Ganges."      For  a  still  more  minute 
description  of  this  extraordinary  capital  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Heber : 
"  Benares,"  remarks  his  lordship,  **  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more  en- 
tirely and  characteristically  Eastern  than  any  which  I  have  yet  sc^en,  and 
at  the  same  time  altogether  different  from  any  thing  in  Bengal.     No  Eu- 
ropeans live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
carriage.     Mr  Eraser's  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjons,  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so 
narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with  difli- 
culty.     The  houses  are  mostly  lofty  ;  none,  I  think,  less  than  two  stories, 
most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  India.     The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  ground- floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched 
rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.     Above  these,  the  houses 
are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows, 
and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets. 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small,  and  stuck  like  shrines 
in  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses. 
Their  forms,  however,  are  not  ungraceful ;  and  many  of  them  are  entirely 
covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
palm -branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.     The  material  of  the 
buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar ;  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem 
fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots, men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many- 
formed,  many-headed,  many-banded,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.     The 
sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastifl^, 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across 
them,  and  hordly  to  be  kicked  up,  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  tliem,  must 
be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  wo  be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  braves  the 
prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  tonjon^ 
Monkeys  sacred  to  Hani  maun,  the  divine  ape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for 
Rama,  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all 
the  roofs  and  little  projections  of  tiie  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner  s  shop,  and  snatching 
the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.     Fakeer  s  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  un- 
ceasing tinkling  and  strumming  of  vinas,  biyals,  and  other  discordant  in- 
struments ;  while  religious  mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect  offering  every 
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conceiirable  deformity  which  chalk,  cow-dang,  disease,  matted  locks,  dis- 
torted limhs,  and  disgusting  and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance  can  show, 
literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  hoth  sides.  The  number  of  blind 
persons  is  rery  great ;  I  was  going  to  say,  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not 
Bare  whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and 
chalk ;  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which  I  had 
heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms  voluntarily  dis- 
torted by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and  their  hands  clenched,  till  the 
nails  grew  out  at  their  backs.  Their  pitiful  exclamations  as  we  passed, 
'  Agha  Sahiby*  '  Topee  Sahib^  (the  usual  names  in  Hindostan  for  a  Eu- 
ropean,) '  khana  ke  waste  kooch  cheez  doy  (give  roe  something  to  eat,) 
soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the  city, 
were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which  surrounded  us.  Such  ariB  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  greet  a  stranger  on  entering  this  '  the  most  Holy 
City '  of  Hindostan,  '  the  Lotus  of  the  World,  not  founded  on  common 
earth,  but  on  the  point  of  Siva*B  trident ;'  a  place  so  blessed,  that  whoever 
dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  90 
he  will  but  he  charitable  to  the  poor  Brahmins,  is  sure  of  salvation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of  beggars  ; 
sinc«,  besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is  enormous,  from  every  part 
of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  a  great  multitude 
of  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  who 
are,  from  time  to  time,  disgraced,  or  banished  from  home  by  the  revolu- 
tions which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  Hindoo  states,— come  hither 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  or  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours  with  the  gaudy 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  really  give  away  great  sums  in  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  charity." 

Futlehpur  iiikri^  Of  the  city  of  Futtehpur  Sikri,  which  was  built  by 
Akber,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  of  very  great  extent,  little  now 
exists  except  a  mass  of  ruins,  enclosed  within  walls  equally  decayed.  The 
northern  portion,  formed  of  a  series  of  low  hills,  is  covered  by  the  relics 
of  Akber  8  palace,  and  of  the  Dergak,  or  shrine,  of  Sheikh  Sellim  Chishti, 
the  saint,  whose  prayers  and  surpassing  piety  procured  the  monarch  the 
much-coveted  blessing  of  a  son  and  successor.  The  palace  of  the  em- 
peror consists  of  a  Auccession  of  buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  presents  nothing  grand  or  striking.  The  different 
structures  are  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  apparently  little  adapted  to 
an  imperial  residence.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  peculiar  con- 
Btruction,  and  the  ornamental  architecture  is  elaborate  and  curious.  They 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  marking  an  era  in  the  arts  in  India,  and 
indicating  the  transition  about  to  take  place  from  the  genuine  Hindu  to 
the  Indo-Persic  or  Saracenic  style  of  building.  Indian  architecture  com- 
bines rudeness  and  delicacy  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  edifices  are  built 
in  square  massive  blocks,  where  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  less  than  upon  its  disposition.  Some  of  the  roofs  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri  are  formed  of  immense  slabs  of  stone,  laid,  without  beams,  from 
wall  to  wall ;  others  are  formed  of  similar  slabs  laid  aslope,  and  meeting 
in  the  centre  as  in  a  pitched  roof.  The  door  and  window  frames  are  all 
square,  the  buildings  angular,  and  such  columns  as  occur  are  short  and 
ponderous,  combined  with  this  Cyclopean  style,  if  it  may  be  so  termed ; 
there  is  extreme  delicacy  and  minuteness  in  detail,  and  the  walls  and  cor- 
luces  are  covered  with  scrolls  and  flowers  of  an  almost  microscopic  deli* 
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neation,  and  most  complex  and  aboiious  execndon.     In  the  bmildtn^  iai« 
mediately  adjoining,  a  wholly  different  style  preTaik,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
saint,  with  its  carved  arches,  corridors,  cupolas,  and  minarets,  corresiKMids 
with  the  general  character  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  as  it  ocean 
throughout  Persia,  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  imported,  in  full  perfec- 
tion, into  Hindostan  by  the  Mogul  princes,  and  especially  Akber's  prede* 
oessor,  Hoomayoon.     The  Dergah  of  Sheikh  Chisbti  is  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  of  Mohammedan  architecture  in  Indian.     It  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  a  lofty  gateway,  to  which  a 
long  flight  of  steps  ascends,  commands  a  distant  yiew  of  tne  Taj  on  one 
side,  and  Bhurtpore  on  the  other.     Like  all  buildings  of  this  description, 
it  is  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  but  it  is  much  more  than  the  usual  extott, 
measuring  about  500  feet  from  wall  to  wall.    The  court  widiin  the  eodo* 
sure  is  paved  with  stone ;  an  arcaded  viranda  extends  round  three  sidee, 
whilst  that  opposite  to  the  mun  entrance  is  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  the 
family  and  descendants  of  the  saint.     His  own  tomb  is  a  low  building  of 
white  marble  projecting  into  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  shrine  are  carved  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  like  net-work  or 
lace,  and  a  screen,  curiously  wrought  with  mother-of-pearl,  protects  the 
marble  sarcophagus  within  from  profane  approach.     The  memory  of  the 
Sheikh  is  still  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  persons  come  daily  in 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.     They  tie  small  threads  or  offer  flowers  on  the 
tomb,  making,  at  the  same  time,  presents  to  the  khadims^  or  servaats,  of 
the  establishment,  and  they  anticipate  that  the  saint's  intercession  will 
procure  them  health,  or  longevity^  or  children,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
object  of  their  desires.     Hindoos  form  a  full  proportion  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a  similar  superstition  invests  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Taj  with  imaginary  sanctity,  offerings  of  a 
like  character,  and  with  similar  objects,  being  presented,  especially  by 
Hindoos,  at  the  tombs  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  lovely  light  of  bis  Haiam. 

13th.  Bahar.]  The  province  of  Bahar  lies  across  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  table  land  of  Omerkuntuc  and  the  hills  of  Ne- 
paul.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Gund- 
wana,  Allahabad,  and  Oude ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Nepaul  hills ;  on  the  E.  by 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Orissa  and  Gundwana*  It  is  a  large  province, 
being  at  least  250  miles  long  by  200  broad.  'The  greater  part  of  it  is  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  has  here  a  brmdth  of  about  a  mile, 
and  highly  productive.     Its  chief  exports  are  opium  and  saltpetre. 

City  oj  Patna.']  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  400  miles  N.W. 
of  Calcutta,  stands  Patna,  the  capital  of  the  province  ef  Bahar.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high.  Patna  has  a  considerable  trade ;  and  from 
the  surrounding  district  is  procured  the  greater  part  of  the  saltpetre  which 
is  brought  to  Britain.  According  to  Buchanan,  this  city  in  1811  contained 
52,000  houses,  which,  counting  6  persons  to  each  house,  would  give  a 
population  of  312,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  might  be  Ma- 
hommedans. 

14th.  Bengal.]  This  is  the  largest,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
and  being  the  place  through  which  communication  with  the  others  is  chiefly 
made,  the  most  important  province  of  India.  Its  boundaries  are :  Bahar 
on  the  W. ;  Nepaul,  Sikkim  and  Bootan  on  the  N. ;  Assam  and  the  Bur- 
mese territories  on  the  E. ;  and  Orissa  on  the  S.W.  Its  leng^  from  N. 
to  S.  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  not  less  than 
300.    Its  boundaries  in  many  parts  are  natural,  and  nearly  impassable* 
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On  ilm  W.  nrntore  hM  thrown  up  a  rampart  of  treet  and  augeah  grass^ 
^rbich  is  impenetrable  even  to  heary  maaset  of  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roeses ;  while  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  Cacbar  present  an  approach  equally 
cfifficnlt.     On  the  S.  the  country  is  protected  by  its  snnderbnnds,  and 
there  m  no  channel  for  vessels  except  the  intricate  Hoogbly.    Beng^  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  great  extent  of  it  that  is  flooded  during  the 
inimdations, — l>engf  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifying  '  a  flooded 
*snd»*     The  whole  province  is  flat,  and,  generally  speaking,  fertile  ;  and 
ftll  the  flooded  lands  produce  vast  crops  of  rice ;  the  staple  productions 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Bengal  comprehends  within  its 
geographieal  limits  the  three  large  cities  of  CalcuUa^  Dacca^  and  Moorshe* 
dabady  besides  many  prosperous  inland  trading-towns,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  Tillages  of  from  100  to  500  inhabitants.    The  East  India  com** 
pany's  old  territory,  commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Bengal, 
but  including  Bahar  and  Benares,  occupying  the  space  of  162,000  square 
British  miles,  contained,  in  1820,  89,679,000  souls,  exhibiting  a  denser 
population  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  globe,  China  not  excepted. 

CalcuitaJ]  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  is  a  lai^e  commercial  city  of  the  first  rank.  It  is 
situated  in  22"  S3'  N.  lat.,  88°  28'  E.  long.,  in  an  almost  perfect  level  of  al- 
tnrial  and  marshy  ground,  which  a  century  ago  was  corered  with  jangle  and 
stagnant  pools,  upon  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Uoogh- 
ly,  and  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  340  miles  distant  from  Pat- 
aa,  1,356  from  Lahore,  1,470  from  Moultan,  1,030  from  Madras,  1,130 
from  Pondicherry,  1,170  from  Serings^tam,  and  1,238  from  Surat* 
**  Generally  speaking,"  says  Rennel,  *^  the  description  of  one  Indian  city 
n  the  description  of  all ;  they  being  built  all  on  one  plan,  with  exceeding 
aarrow,  confined,  and  crooked  streets ;  with  an  incredible  number  of  re* 
aerroirs  and  ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.  A  few  of  the 
streets  are  paved  with  brick.  The  houses  are  variously  built,  some  of 
brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and 
aiats :  and  these  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  standing  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a  motley  appearance ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably 
of  one  story,  and  covered  with  thatch.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  and  have  flat  terraced  roofr.  The  two  former  classes  far  out- 
number  the  last,  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which  often 
happen,  do  not  sometimes  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  a  brick  hou«e 
through  a  whole  street.  Calcutta  is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule  of 
building,  for  there  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  English  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  brick  buildings,  many  of  which  have  more  the  appearance  of 
palaces  than  of  private  houses :  but  the  remainder  of  the  city,  and  by 
much  the  greatest  part,  is  built  as  I  have  described  the  cities  in  general  to 
be.  Within  these  20  or  25  years,  Calcutta  has  been  wonderfully  improv- 
ed, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  for  the  streets  have 
been  properly  drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up ;  thereby  remoring  a  vast 
snrface  of  stagnant  water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  particularly 
hurtfrd.  Calcutta  is  well  known  to  be  the  emporium  of  Bengal,  and  the 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India.  It  is  a  very  extensive  and  popu- 
lous city,  being  supposed  to  contain  at  least  500,000  inhabitants.  Its  lo- 
cal sitoatton  is  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  and  a 
vast  forest  close  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  have  been  more 
inattentive  than  other  European  nations  to  the  natural  advantages  of  situa- 
tion in  their  foreign  settlements.     Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  western  arm 
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of  the  Ganges,  at  about  100  miles  from  the  sea;  and  the  river  is  nftvigft- 
ble  up  to  the  town  for  the  largest  ships  that  visit  India.  It  is  a  modem 
city,  having  risen  on  the  site  of  the  village  Govindpoor  about  90  years  ago. 
It  has  a  citadel,  superior  in  every  point,  as  it  regards  strength  and  correct- 
ness of  design,  to  any  fortress  in  India ;  but  on  too  extensive  a  acale  to 
answer  the  useful  purpose  intended,  that  of  holding  a  post  in  case  of  ex* 
tremity ;  since  the  number  of  troops  required  for  a  proper  garrison  for  it 
could  keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  immediately  after  the  victory  at  Plas- 
sey,  which  insured  to  the  British  an  unlimited  influence  in  Bengal ;  and 
the  intention  of  Lord  Clive  was  to  render  it  as  permanent  as  possible,  by 
securing  a  tenable  post  at  all  times.  Clive,  however,  had  no  foresight  o. 
the  vast  expense  attending  it,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  equal  to  tiro 
millions  sterling." 

The  interior  of  Calcutta  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  imposing  ei^ 
feet  of  its  first  appearance.     When  seen  firom  the  S.,  occupying  two  sidee 
of  a  great  open  plain,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  noble  city. 
''  The  churches,"  Heber  says,  ^*  are  not  laige,  but  very  neat  and  even  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  the  government-house  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  more 
showy  palace  than  London  has  to  produce.    These  are,  however,  the  front 
lines  ;  behind  them  ranges  the  native  town,  deep,  black,  and  dingy,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  huts  of  earth   baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twisted 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  bazars,  pools  of 
dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens,  and  a  few  very  large,  Tory  fine^ 
and  generally  very  dirty  houses  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residence  of 
wealthy  natives.     There  are  some  mosques  of  pretty  architecture  and 
very  neatly  kept,  and  some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed ;  the 
religion  of  the  people  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  worship  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or  plaster  idols,  with  all  man- 
ner of  heads  and  arms,  which  are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.    Fill 
up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  beyond  any  thing  to 
be  seen  even  in  London,  some  dressed  in  tawdry  silks  and  brocades,  more 
in  white  cotton  garments,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scanty 
covering  round  the  waist ;  besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  no 
clothing  but  their  long  hair  and  beards  in  elf  locks,  their  faces  painted 
white  or  yellow,  their  beads  in  one  ghastly  lean  hand,  and  the  other 
stretched  out  like  a  bird's  claw,  to  receive  donations ;  marriage  processions 
with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  the  bridegroom  on  hmseback,  so 
swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen  ;  tradesmen  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  different  commodities ;  and  old  men, 
lookers-on,  perched,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses ; 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven  by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  stacks, 
so  unmercifully  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  Brah- 
minical  humanity ;    attendants  with  silver  maces,  pressing  through    the 
crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some  great  man  or  other ;  no  women  seen, 
except  of  the  lowest  class,  and  even  these  with  heavy  silver  omamenfeB 
on  their  dusky  arms  and  ankles ;  while  coaches,  covered  up  close  with 
red  cloth,  are  seen  conveying  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  seraglios 
to  take  what  is  called  *  the  air ;'  a  constant  creaking  of  cart-wheels,  which 
are  never  greased  in  India,  a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an  almost 
constant  thumping  and  jingling  of  drums,  cymbals,  &c.,  in  honour  of 
some  of  their  deities ;  and  add  to  all  this,  a  villanous  smell  of  garlic, 
rancid  cocoa-nut  oil,  sour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches ;   and   you   will 
understand  the  sounds,  sights,  and   smells  of  what  is  called  ^e  black 
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town  of  Calcutta.  The  external  meanness  of  all  the  shops,  depositories, 
and  warehouses  in  this  great  city,  is  surprising-  The  bazars  are  wretch- 
^neas  itself,  without  any  approach  to  those  covered  walks  which  are 
the  chief  glory  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia,  and  which, 
ui  a  chmate  like  this,  where  both  the  sun  and  the  rains  are  intolerable, 
would  be  more  than  any  where  else  desirable.  There  is  absolutely  not 
a  single  minaret  in  Calcutta.  None  of  the  mosques  are  seen  in  any 
general  view  of  Calcutta,  being  too  small,  too  low,  and  built  in  too 
obscure  comers  to  be  visible,  till  one  is  dose  upon  them.  They  rather 
indeed  resemble  the  tombs  of  saints,  than  places  for  public  worship, 
such  as  are  seen  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  south  of  Russia.  Though 
diminutive,  however,  many  of  them  are  pretty ;  and  the  sort  of  eastern- 
gothic  style  in  which  they  are  built,  is  to  my  eye,  though  trained  up 
tj  the  reverence  of  the  pure  English  style,  extremely  pleasing." 

It  is  in  Calcutta  chiefly  that  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  natives  is  distinctly  visible  in  a  separate  class,  forming 
an  indistinct  link  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  "  The  lowest  and 
the  poorest  Europeans  and  the  native-born  Chi-istians  and  Portuguese," 
Hauiilton  says,  "  do  in  some  degree  mix  with  the  natives  in  their  ordinary 
concerns  and  amusements,  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  inconsiderable 
change  in  their  manners  and  character."  Of  this  increasingly  numerous 
and  important  class  of  the  community,  no  correct  census  appears  ever  to 
have  been  taken.  Their  numbers  at  present.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  are 
not  considerable,  (that  is,  in  reference  to  the  country  at  large,)  and  many 
causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid  increase.  "  A  great  proportion 
being  illegitimate,  they  seldom  possess  much  property  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  the  difficulty  they  have  in  providing  for  their  children,  pre- 
vents their  early  marriages.  The  male  part  rarely  many  with  European 
women ;  and  their  connexions  with  their  own  class,  or  with  the  native 
females  of  India,  produce  a  race  still  darker  than  themselves.  Many  of 
these,  when  the  parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  native 
Christian  population  (descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  native  converts,) 
and  lose  in  the  next  generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  from  which 
they  sprang ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  females  of  this 
class  who  have  intermarried  with  Europeans,  from  being  fairer,  and  be- 
longing to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two  generations,  altogether 
separated  from  that  race  of  natives  from  whom  they  are  maternally  de- 
scended. With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired  fame  and  for- 
tune as  military  adventurers,  the  superior  as  well  as  the  most  industrious 
branches  of  this  community  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dendee,  and  at  the  principal  civil  and  military  stations  ;  and  they  may  be 
said  almost  to  monopolize  the  situations  of  clerks  and  accountants  in  the 
offices  of  government,  as  well  as  in  those  of  public  servants  and  private 
European  merchants.  The  whole  of  this  class  speak  English,  as  well  as 
the  provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  bom.  With  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  political  influence 
with  the  natives.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to  attain  such 
influence,  and  many  obstacles  would  oppose  their  success,  if  they  made  it 
their  object.  The  date  at  which  this  part  of  our  Indian  population  can 
arrive  at  any  numerical  strength  as  a  separate  body,  is  very  remote  ;  but 
they  are  almost  all  well  educated,  and  have  from  this  a  consequence  be- 
yond what  they  derive  from  their  numbers.  Though  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  depression  and  discouragement,  this  body  of  men  have  lost 
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few  opportanides  of  becoming  useful  and  respected  in  tlie  different  walk* 
of  life  to  which  their  pursuits  have  been  directed.     The  real  oonsequen^ae 
of  the*  Anglo-IndiaUB,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  and  their  own,  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  with  Europeans.     They  cling  to  an  origin 
which  seems  to  exalt  them,  and  are  driven  only  by  the  rebuff  of  slight 
or  contempt,  to  take  measures  by  themselves  as  a  detached  body  with 
separate  and  opposite  interests.  The  very  pride  they  have  in  placing  them* 
selves  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it  makes  them  feel  with  peculiar 
sensibiliiy  every  instanc43  of  scornful  repulse,  which,  from  then  anomalooa 
situation,  they  must  often  be  doomed  to  experience,  affordi  the  means  of 
making  them  useful  allies.     The  policy  of  extending  every  consideration 
we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly  increased  by  their  recc^^nised  rights  of  hold- 
ing lands  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  which  latter  has  been  given  them  re- 
cently. These  privileges  must  gradually  augment  the  influence  of  this  class, 
fmd,  by  giring  them  importance  with  the  English  community  and  them- 
selves, will  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  confirm  their  attachment 
to  the  state  to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  The  half-caste  ladies  in  Bengal 
are  called  eheceluseSf  from  a  Hindostanee  word  much  used  by  Uiem  in  Cal- 
cutta, equivalent  to^  fjie  /  Many  of  them,  Mr  Wallace  says,  *'  are  most 
amiable  companions,  possess  an  affectionate  heart,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  good  wives  with  tenderness  and  alacrity  ;  but  very  few  of  them 
oan  enjoy  European  society ;  for  a  consciousness  of  being  so  different  in 
appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  under  which  they 
are  ill  at  ease  with  our  fair  countrywomen :  hence  they  shun  their  ac- 
quaintance, and,  it  is  said,  envy  them.   Their  real  happiness  would  connst 
in  being  connected  by  marriage  with  persons  of  the  same  caste ;  but  it  is 
a  strange  truth,  that  these  girls  look  upon  the  young  men  of  their  own 
colour  as  beneath  them  ;  and  at  all  the  schools  in  Calcutta,  where  these 
charming  nymphs  are  exhibited,  their  admirers  are  generally  youthful  Eu- 
ropeans.    Some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  formed  from  the  seminaries 
and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  where  upwards  of  500  half-caste  girls,  illegiti- 
mate daughters  by  native  mothers  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  genteelly  edn- 
catefl." 

'*  Great  state  of  a  certain  kind,"  says  Heber,  *<  is  still  kept  up,  not 
only  by  the  governor-general  (who  has  most  of  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  sovereign — such  as  body-guards,  gold  sticks,  spear-men,  poaoodcs' 
plumes,  state-carriages,  state-barge,  and  elephants),  bat  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  authority.  You  would  laugh  to  see  me  carried  by 
four  men  in  a  palanquin,  two  more  following  as  a  relay,  two  silver 
maces  carried  before  me,  and  another  man  with  a  huge  painted  um- 
brella at  my  side;  or  to  see  Emily  returning  from  a  party,  with  the 
aforesaid  silver  maces,  or  sometimes  four  of  them  behind  the  carri^e ; 
a  groom  at  each  horse's  head,  and  four  men  mnning  before  with  giass- 
lanthoms.  Yet  our  establishment  is  as  modest  and  humble  as  the  habits 
of  the  place  will  allow.  After  all,  this  state  has  nothing  very  daazling 
in  it;  a  crowd  of  half-naked  followers  is  no  splendid  show,  and  the 
horses,  the  equipage,  and  the  furniture  of  Calcutta,  are  all  as  far  from 
magnificence  as  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Our  way  of  life  in  other 
respects  is  sensible,  and  suited  to  the  climate.  The  general  custom  is  to 
rise  at  six  iu  the  cold  season,  and  at  half'-past  four  in  tlie  morning  dntii^ 
the  hot  weather ;  and  to  take  exercise  on  lionieback  till  the  sun  is  hot, 
then  follow  a  cold  bath,  prayers,  and  breakfust.  Tliis  last  is  a  sort  of 
public  meal,  when  my  clergy  and  other  friends  drop  in  ;  after  which  1  am 
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geiMrally  engaged  in  bnsmess  till  two,  when  we  either  dine  or  eat  our 
tiffin  ;  we  then  go  oat  again  at  fi^e  or  six,  till  darknem  drives  ns  home  to 
drees  for  dinner,  or  pass  a  tranquil  evening.  Onr  rooms  are  large  and 
lofty,  with  very  little  fiimitare ;  the  beds  have  no  drapery  but  a  mosquito 
net ;  and  now  the  climate  is  so  cool  as  eve^  to  require  a  blanket." 

Tbe  commerce  of  this  dty  is  rery  extensire.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
inland  narigation,  foreign  goods  behig  transported  with  great  fiacility,  on 
die  Granges  and  its  tributary  streams,  to  the  northern  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  productions  of  the  interior  received  in  return.  The  capital  be- 
longing to  the  commercial  and  monied  interests,  in  1811,  was  calculated 
to  exceed,  £16,000,000  sterling :  which  is  employed  in  the  government 
Innds,  discounts,  and  loans  to  individuals,  and  in  the  internal  and  external 
trade.  The  formerly  cautious  and  .timid  Hindoo,  finding  that  property 
ia  respected  and  protected  by  the  government,  now  lends  money  on  respon* 
dentia,  on  distant  voyages,  insures  as  an  underwriter,  and  engages  in  spec- 
ulations to  all  parts  of  the  world."  ^  The  principle  articles  of  trade  are 
salt,  sugar,  opium,  silks,  and  muslins.  A  considerable  commerce  was  for- 
BBtt'ly  carried  on  witli  Tibet ;  but  it  has  been  interrupted  by  Chinese  jeal- 
oosy. 

Caieotta  is  ^be  seat  of  tbe  governor-general,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  in  which  justice  is  distributed  according  to  tbe  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  two  puisne  judges  who 
are  nominated  by  the  king.  Criminal  offences  are  tried  by  jury.  Besides 
tins  court,  there  is  a. court  for  the  district  of  Calcutta,  and  a  number  of 

**  "  Calcutta,"  remarks  a  writer  ia  the  *  Friend  of  India,*  "  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
m  new  city ;  almost  aa  much  so  with  regard  to  its  native  gentry,  as  to  its  European  po- 
pulatten.  The  ^reat  native  families  who  contribute  to  its  sploDdour,  are  of  very  re- 
cent origin.  We  scarcely  think  ten  families  could  be  named  in  Calcutta,  who  possessed 
wealth  before  the  rise  of  the  English  power.  Its  vast  opulence  is  the  growth  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  been  aornmulated  under  our  sovereignty,  chiefly 
in  our  service,  entirely  through  our  protection.  The  wealth  possessed  by  the  natives 
In  Calcutta  is  immense.  The  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  of  India  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  circle  of  European  banking  houses,  but  among  the  natives.  But  the 
great  natives  of  Calcutta  not  only  regulate  the  money-market ;  they  possess  immense 
estates  in  the  country.  During  the  progress  of  our  government,  the  umds,  more  por« 
ticularly  in  Bengal,  have  changed  hands  almost  as  extensively  as  they  did  after  the 
Norman  conquest  in  England.  But  this  change  has  been  produced  without  any  degree 
of  political  forfeiture,  simplv  by  the  introduction  of  system  and  regularity  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  ana  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  more  ancient  families,  unwilling  to  reduce  their  expenditure  within  their 
fnoomo,  and  obliged  to  pay  their  rente  periodically,  have  gradually  fallen  to  decay. 
Whether  the  sale  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  or  revenue  be  popular  or  not,  or 
how  far  a  greater  degree  of  lenity  would  nave  been  compatible  with  the  collection  of 
tlie  revenues,  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
notice^  thmt  these  estates  have  passed  from  the  possession  of  one  native  to  thtit  of  ano- 
ther, not  firom  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman.  Thej  have  been  purchased  chiefly  bv  the 
new  men  who  have  recently  risen  to  opulence,  either  through  trade  or  in  the  service  of 
government,  a  rery  great  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  Calcutta.  This  transfer  of 
property  from  the  M  to  the  new  uristocracy,  however  individually  distressing,  may 
probably  prove  in  the  end  a  national  benefit.  The  new  gentry,  by  residing  in  Cnlcutta* 
are  aoquirinc  more  civilized  habits.  Their  houses  are  better  built  and  more  eommo- 
dieoaly  furmshed ;  the  loop-holes  have  beoa  exchanged  for  spacious  vrindows:  the  nar- 
row, low,  dreary  chambers  have  been  supplanted  bv  ample  rooms ;  comforts  nave  been 
multiplied ;  a  taste  for  articles  of  foreign  growth  nas  been  introduced,  which  assists 
ooauneree,  as  much  as  it  improves  the  condition  of  society.  The  old  aristocracy,  re- 
siding in  the  country,  apart  from  the  influence  of  European  society,  would  have  lieen 
len  susceptible  of  improvement,  more  averse  to  innovation,  and  they  might  have  re- 
mained for  a  much  longer  period  buried  in  antiquated  habits.  From  Calcutta,  which, 
through  the  great  assemblage  of  wealthy  families,  is  become  the  theatre  of  display,  the 
habits  and  comforto  acquired  from  the  influence  of  European  example,  are  gradually 
diffused  over  the  country ;  for  the  natives  in  Bengal  entertain  the  same  parMality  for 
tiwlr  splendid  metropolis,  as  the  Neapolitans  for  inein.^^VeUere  NaiH)li  ejfoi  morire,** 
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magistratee  to  superintend  the  police  of  the  town.  We  haTe  already  no- 
ticed some  of  the  more  important  seminaries  of  education  in  Calcutta. 
The  garrison  is  usually  composed  of  two  or  three  Em^pean  regiments  and 
one  of  artillery.  The  native  corps,  amoimting  to  about  4000  men,  are 
generally  cantoned  at  Barrackpoor,  15  miles  higher  up  the  river. — SeroM' 
pare  is  a  handsome  place,  kept  beaatifally  dean,  and  looking  more  like  a 
European  town  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  places.  It  is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Hooghly,  about  12  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  pecaJiarly 
interesting,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  those  associate  misaionarieB, 
whose  literary  achievements  as  oriental  translators  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  insured  them  the  eternal  gratitude  of  unborn 
millions. 

DaccaJ^  Dacca  is  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
and  180  by  road  from  Calcutta ;  by  water,  however,  the  distance  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  400  miles,  and  the  journey  occupies  from  one  to  two  weelo. 
Like  other  native  towns  it  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  thatch  honsee,  with 
very  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  The  popuiation  is  rated  at  800,000.  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest  stations  in  Bengal.  Under  the  Moguls, 
a  naval  establishment  consisting  of  768  armed  cruisers,  was  maintained 
here  to  guard  the  southern  coast  against  the  ravages  of  the  Arracanese 
pirates ;  and  during  the  late  war  with  the  Burmese,  Dacca  was  thrown  in- 
to great  alarm. 

MoorshedabadJ^  This  city,  including  Cossimbazar,  extenda  about  8 
miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  120  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  re* 
puted  very  unhealthy,  and  the  thick  jungle  which  is  here  intermixed  with 
the  huts  and  houses,  and  is  yearly  increasing,  threatens  to  absorb  the 
whole.  In  1814  it  contained  about  30,000  houses.  The  population  u 
supposed  to  be  about  165,000.  The  neighbourhood  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  taifetas  and  other  silks. 


*• 


CHAX\  IX.— THE  DECCAN. 


The  term  Deccan  is  of  Sanscrit  origin.  It  means  '  the  soudi,'  and  was 
formerly  applied  by  Hindoo  geographers  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  si- 
tuated to  the  S.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river ;  but  the  fixed  possessions  of  the 
Mahommedans  having,  for  many  centuries  after  their  invasion  of  the  Dec- 
can,  extended  no  farther  S.  then  the  river  Krishna,  the  name  came  to  sig- 
nify the  countries  between  these  two  rivers  only.  The  most  modem  divi* 
sion  of  the  Deccan  provinces  is  the  following:  CandeUky  GundwanOj 
Orissa,  the  Northern  Circars,  Berar,  Ajungabad,  Beedar^  Hyderabad^ 
and  Bejapoor, 

Isi,  Candeish.J  This  is  the  first  province  upon  entering  the  Deccan  on 
the  N.W.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Malwah  by  the  course  of  the 
Nerbuddah ;  on  the  E.  are  the  provinces  of  Gundwana  and  Berar ;  on 
the  S.  it  has  Berar  and  Arungabad,  and  on  the  W.  the  province  of  Gnje- 
rat.  Its  limits  have  never  been  accurately  defined,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  210  miles  in  length  by  80  in  average  breadth.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  province,  interspersed  with  low  hiUs,  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  surface  b  cover- 
ed  with  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  tigers,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  surfrM^.  The  interior  is  inhabit- 
ed chiefly  by  Bheel  and  Gond  tribes,  the  coesU  by  Coolies.     Early  in  tha 
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\&ih  eeaUffyy  Candeish  was  goreraed  by  independenl  soyereignsy  but  to- 
^rards  the  close  of  that  oentniy,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mc^nl  empire.  In 
1802y  it  was  ramged  by  Holkar,  and  its  ruin  was  afterwards  consummated 
by  the  Pesbwa's  people.  All  of  Holkar's  possessions  were  ceded  to  the 
Sntaah  m  18i8« 

2tfL  GuNDWANA.]]  Gundwana  extends  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  parallel 
of  northern  latitude.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Allahabad  and  Bahar, 
<H&  the  £•  it  has  (hissa  and  Berar,  on  the  S.  its  limits  are  Berar,  Hydera- 
bad«  and  Orissa,  and  on  ibe  W.  Allahabad,  Malwah,  Candeish,  Berar,  and 
Hyderabad. 

In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles,  its  average  breadth  is  about 
280.  This  large  province  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
known  parts  of  India.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  people  called  Gundi 
or  Gandsy  but  its  population  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  It  is 
altogethCT  an  elevated  region,  though  the  rise  is  nowhere  very  great.  It 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Gundwana  and  Sone  rivers,  and  is  bounded  by 
tlie  Wurda  and  Godavery,  but  is  on  the  whole  but  indifferently  supplied 
with  water,  and  very  partially  cultivated.  Nagpoor  is  the  modem  capital 
of  Gundwana.  According  to  a  census  of  1825,  the  popidation  of  this  city 
smd  its  suburbs  amounted  to  1 15,228  persons.  It  is  673  miles  from  Ma- 
dnui,  and  733  from  Calcutta. 

3d.  Orissa.]  Orissa  is  a  long  and  narrow  province,  lying  on  the  S.E.  ot 
Gundwana,  bordering  with  Bengal  on  the  N.,  and  the  Circars  to  the  Chil- 
cha  lake,  but  extending  indefinitely  S.W.  upon  the  mountainous  tract  within 
the  Circars,  till  it  be  confounded  with  the  forests  and  wilds  of  the  Gonds 
nearly  as  far  S.  as  the  Godavery.  Bengal  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Its 
probable  length  is  about  500  miles,  its  breadth  100.  The  western  part  is 
so  wild  as  to  be  almost  impassable  and  even  impenetrable.  Towards  the 
N.  the  inland  country  clears  up  a  little.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
ahore  of  Orissa  consists  of  salt-marshes  which  are  flooded  during  the  rains. 
This  nurshy  tract  reaches  about  20  miles  inland,  then  there  is  a  slip  of  ele- 
vated dry  soil  which  produces  rice  and  other  vegetables,  and  behind  this  are 
the  woods  and  impervious  jungle.  The  Ooreas  are  a  dull  and  stupid  race 
of  people.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  closely  resembling  the 
Bengalese.  On  the  W.  the  Oorea  and  Gond  languages  blend  into  each 
ether*  The  mountiun  tribes  are  Coles,  Kbands,  and  Sours.  Rajah  Anang 
Bheem  Deo  of  the  Gangs  Van's  line,  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa,  A.D. 
1174.  He  erected  the  great  temple  at  Juggernaut.  In  A  J).  1558,  the 
Afghanns  overthrew  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Orissa,  and  20  years 
afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  attacked  and  subdued  by  Acbar.  In 
1803,  this  province  was  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cuttaek,  Juggernaut,  and  Bakuore* 

4tb.  The  Circars.^  The  Circars  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  eastern 
ahore  of  the  Deccan  to  the  Chilcha  lake  southward,  and  several  miles  to 
the  S.  even  of  the  Krishna,  till  they  join  the  Camatic  The  whole  length 
of  this  district  is  nearly  500  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  ThaX 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  near  the  months  of  the  Godavery  and  Krish- 
na is  the  most  fertile  in  the  Deccan. 

5th.  BsRAR.]  This  province  is  an  elevated  valley,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  Aurungabad  and  Candeisb  on  the  W., 
Candeish  and  Malwah  on  the  N.,  Grundwana  on  the  E.,  and  Beeder  and 
Aurungabad  on  the  S.  It  consists  of  several  valleys,  though  the  entrances 
to  it  are  generally  through  ghauts  or  passes  in  ridges  of  bilk  more  or  less 
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GOTcred  with  wood  and  jungle.  The  principal  of  these  Tallevs  are  the  uppA* 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  in  the  N.,  that  of  the  Pyne  Gon^  in 
the  S.,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Warda  in  the  S.E.  They  have  in  genend 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  the  cultivated  tracts  are  in  general  rather  too  mudi 
elevated  for  rice,  hut  produce  very  fine  wheat. 

*   6th.  AuRUNGABAD.^  This  province  occupies  the  west  coast,  and  m  por- 
tion of.  the  country  to  2be  £.  of  the  western  Ghauts.     It  has  the  Sums 
district  of  Gujerati  and  Candeish,  and  Berar  on  the  N.,  Berar  and  Hydra' 
bad  on  the  E.,  Boeder  and  Bejapoor  on  the  S.,  and  the  Arabian  sea  on  the 
W.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  brsMltiB. 
Its  general  level  is  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  imd 
here  and  there  insulated  summits  of  a  very  singular  shape  rise  to  a  great 
height.     Upon  the  whole,  this  country  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  often 
very  beautiful.     The  population  is  thin.    The  Maharatta  lang^uage  is  prin- 
cipally used,  but  Hindostany  and  Persian  are  current  among  the  higber 
classes.     Until  1818,  three-fourths  of  this  province  were  subject  to  the 
Peishwa,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Nizam,  but  since  that  eventful  year,  ihm 
whole  has  become  directly  or  indirectly  subordinate  to  the  British  scep- 
tre. 

City  ofArungabad,  Aurungabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  still 
an  extensive  though  decayed  city.  '*  At  a  distance,"  says  captain  Seelyt 
"  the  view  of  Aurungabad  has  an  imposing  effect ; — ^lofty  minarets  peep- 
ing out  from  among  groves  of  trees,  the  la^  white  domes  of  moeques 
udth  their  gilded  points  shining  in  the  sun ;  a  number  of  large  terraced 
houses  rising  above  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  covering  a  great 
extent  of  ground.  But,  as  we  approach,  a  different  scene  presents  itself. 
After  passing  a  large  gateway,  we  at  once  enter  the  city,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  ruin,  with  a  scanty  populadon.  It  haa 
the  signs  in  every  street  of  fallen  greatness,  and  shows  that  its  proeperity 
perished  with  its  founder,  Aurungzebe.  The  wall  which  surrounds  the 
city,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  sustain  a  regular  attack :  it  is  lower  than 
such  walls  usually  are,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  but  is  suffideot  for 
resisting  the  onset  of  a  pi'edatory  body  either  of  horse  or  foot.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  some  few  are  paved.  There  are  many  large  and  good 
houses  in  different  parts.  The  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravanse- 
rab  are  of  a  superior  construction  to  those  which  we  generally  find  in  na- 
tive cities.  Gardens  and  groves,  court-yards  and  fountains,  diversify  the 
scene.  The  shops  present  to  view  many  costly  articles  of  Indian  produce. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  dejection  about  the  whole,  that  tells  you,  the  glory 
of  the  r^al  city  has  fled.  A  few  groupes  of  grave  and  fine-looking  Mva« 
sttlmans,  unoccupied  by  any  thing  but  idle  talk,  are  seen  lounging  at  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  or,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  better  order,  clad  in  lua 
flowing  robe,  passes  you  with  stately  and  measured  step.  These  and  a  few 
solitary  fakeers  are  the  principal  persons  met  with,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  markets,  where  some  little  bustle  prevails.  Other- 
wise, there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  an  Indian  city, — no  pomp,  no  crowd* 
ed  streets,  no  horsemen  or  cavalcades ;  none  of  die  busUing  motions  nr 
noisy  sounds  that  proclaim  industry,  occupation,  or  pvospertty.  Fartly 
deserted  and  partly  in  ruins,  Aurungabad  presents  a  cheerless  view  to  a 
stranger." 

Fortress  of  Dotvlalahad,']  Dowlatabad  is  one  of  those  singular  insuhit- 
ed  rocks  already  noticed.  The  fortress  of  Dowlatabad  is  about  7  miles 
N.W.  of  Aurungabad.    It  stands  upon  an  msolated  mass  of  granite,  distant 
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■bowt  8000  yards  from  the  range  of  hills  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
and  rifling  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet  abovb  the  plain.    For  nearly  one 
Mrd  of  the  height,  the  rock  has  heen  scarped  like  a  wall,  and  presents  all 
romid  a  perpendicular  cliff.     Above  this  it  assames  a  pyramidid  form,  or 
that  of  a  compressed  bee-hiye.     An  outer  wall  of  no  strength  Burounds 
the  peUah  ;  but  four  lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before  reach- 
ing^ the  ditch,  over  which  is  a  very  narrow  causey^  that  will  not  admit  more 
than  two  persons  abreast.     '*  The  scarped  rock,  appearing  to  cut  off  all 
commmncations  wiUi  those  below,  and  the  towers,  buildings,  and  trees 
aboTe,  impressed  me  most  forcibly,"  says  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  '^  with  the 
idea  of  the  flying  island  of  Laputa  in  Gulliver's  Travels.     Had  I  not  been 
informed  how  I  was  to  ascend  the  summit  of  the  perpendicular  cliff,  I 
ahonld  have  despaired  of  ever  reaching  it,  as  no  visible  means  presents  it- 
self, and  all  is  alike  steep  and  fwbidding ;  though  one  may,  with  an  atten- 
tive eye,  discover  a  small  window,  about  half  way  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.     The  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  into  the  heart  of 
die  rock,  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.     But  after  a 
few  paces,  a  number  of  torches  showed  me  I  was  in  a  high  vault,  and  we 
b^pan  to  ascend  on  a  winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  hill.     This  is  described  by  Dow  as  a  staircase ;  instead  of  which,  it 
is  only  a  gradual  slope.     This  passage  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the 
same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular.     At  certain  distances  from  diis  dismal 
gallery  are  trap-doors,  with  flights  of  small,  steep  steps,  leading  to  the 
ditch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants, unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the  glads.     I  suppose  we  were 
four  or  five  minutes  in  reaching  the  window  I  had  seen  from  below  ;  and 
after  resting,  we  condnued  to  climb.     As  I  observed  a  passage  leading  off 
from  the  one  in  which  we  were,  I  followed  it,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
that  it  led  back,  forming  a  retrogressive  simicircle,  to  our  road :  and  on  the 
sides  of  it  were  many  recesses  with  shelves  for  depositing  stores.     We 
might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes  mounting  by  torch-light,  and  came  out 
in  a  Bort  of  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  square.     On  one  side,  lean- 
ing against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  siase  as  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.     On  the  besiegers  hav- 
ing gained  the  subterraneous  passage,  this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down 
over  the  outlet,  and  a  fire  placed  upon  it.     I  observed  a  hole  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  perforating  the  rock.     This  is  meant  to  act  as  a  bellows  to 
the  fire ;  and  the  current  of  air  which  came  through  it,  was  so  strong  that 
I  could  hardly  stand  against  it     From  its  strength  and  these  various  pre- 
cautions, this  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable.      There  are  some  small 
houses,  towers,  and  gates  on  the  road  to  the  summit,  which  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  brush-wood.     But  the  house  of  the  go- 
▼enunr  is  a  most  excellent  habitation,  surrounded  with  a  large  veranda, 
with  twelve  arches ;  hence  called  the  doasdo-durtvaseh^  or  twelve  doors. 
The  road  (and  the  only  one)  to  the  top  passes  through  this  house*  Above 
diis,  the  ridge  is  very  narrow ;  and  on  the  peak,  on  which  flies  hia  High- 
ness the  Nizam's  flag,  on  a  stone  bed,  not  many  feet  broad,  stands  a  large 
brass  twenty-four  pounder.     From  the  flag-staff,  the  view  is  most  extensive 
and  beautiful.     About  100  yards  from  the  summit,  we  saw  a  tank  cat  out 
of  the  rock,  containing,  I  should  think,  forty  hogsheads  of  water." 

Etlarar\     The  village  of  EUora,  near  to  Dowlatabad,  is  celebrated  for 
its  excavated  Hindoo  temples,  which,  in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  ex- 
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ecution,  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  elsewhere  laiowii*  The  whole 
excayations  hear  the  title  of  KuHaxa^  or  '  Paradise ;'  and  are  not  leas  thia 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  There  are  16  caves,  wrought  out  of  tiie 
solid  granite,  many  of  them  of  two  stories,  and  some  three,  and  niost  of 
them  are  not  less  than  from  100  to  150  feet  in  depth.  **  The  first  view 
of  this  desolate  religions  city,"  says  Mr  Erskine,  '^  is  grand  and  striking, 
hut  melancholy.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the  subteRaneoiit 
temples,  the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some,  the  endless  dirersity  of  Bcnlpturs 
in  others,  the  Tariety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  traoery,  highly  wrought 
pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines,  and  colossal  statues,  asto- 
nish but  distract  the  mind.  From  their  number  and  diversity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  the  whole ;  and  the  first  impressions  only  give 
way  to  a  wonder  not  less  natural,  that  such  prodigious  efforts  of  labour 
and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  bavharous,  without  a 
trace  to  tell  us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous 
and  powerfid  nation  by  which  they  were  completed.  The  empire,  whoa* 
pride  they  must  have  been,  has  paissed  away,  and  left  not  a  memorial  be> 
hind  it.  The  religion  to  which  we  owe  one  part  of  them,  indeed,  oonti- 
nnes  to  exist ;  but  that  which  called  into  existence  the  other,  like  the  be- 
ings by  whose  toil  it  was  wrought,  has  been  swept  from  the  land.'*  The 
excavations  are  divided  by  Mr  Erskine  into  three  classes :  the  northern, 
which  are  Boodhist,  or  rather  Jain, — ^the  central,  which  are  Brahminical, 
— and  the  southern,  which  are  certainly  BoodhisU  The  names  given  to 
the  caves  are  modem,  and  have  been  invented  by  the  Brahmin  guides  with 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  mythology  of  the  sculptures.  All  the  Brahmini- 
cal caves  are  sacred  to  Siva,  under  one  form  or  other ;  whereas  the 
names  they  now  bear,  as  well  as  those  given  to  the  Boodhist  caves, 
are  borrowed  from  the  legends  relating  to  the  avatars  of  Viahnooi 
which  are  more  fiamiliarly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  not* 
withstanding  that  Siva  has  almost  every  where  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  these  astonish- 
ing structures  without  the  aid  of  plates;  bnt  we  subjoin  in  a  note  a 
pretty  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  by  the  Edectic  reviewer  of 
*  Seely*s  Wonders  of  Elora.'  '*     The  traditions  of  ^e  Hindoos  ascribe  all 

"  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  of  these  celebrated  caves  is  named  the  Jagunatk 
Sabhoj  or  *  Lord  of  the  Universe  :*  it  has  a  viranda  and  an  upper  and  lower  iqwrtmcot^ 
all  eUborately  sculptured  with  figures  of  Hindoo  mythology,  and  among  others^  one  of 
Kndha.     The  pillars  and  recesses  are  richly  sculptured,  and  the  principal  apartment  la 
78  feet  in  depth,  by  66  in  breadth.     The  next  excavation  is  named  Ptiraswa  Rama,  a 
sanguinary  avatar  of  Vishnoo,  which  had  for  its  object  to  exterminate  the  Kahatra 
tribe  or  WMrriors ;  a  legend  which  favours  the  supposition,  that  a  violent  change  in  the 
faith  of  India  substituted  the  rites  of  Vishnoo  and  tne  Br^thminical  institution  of  castes 
for  the  older  and  more  simple  Budhic  faith.     The  story  is,  that  Paraswa  Rama,  after 
having  inundated  with  rivers  of  blood  the  whole  earth,  (that  is  India,)  was  dedrwH  «f 
offering  a  saorifloei,  but  oould  And  no  Brahmin  willing  to  join  with  a  murderer. 
Mounting  the  hills  of  Concan,  he  perceived  fourteen  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  upon  which,  idthough  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  he  performed  the 
act  of  resuscitation,  and  then  conferred  on  them  the  order  of  Brahmin ;  they  aided  hha* 
in  return,  in  his  sacrifioe,  and  these  fourteen  formed  the  stock  of  the  Mahratta  tribe  of 
Koken  Naiha,     Whatever  connects  the  history  of  the  caves  with  the  detaUa  6i  the  M^ 
babarat  and  the  origin  of  the  castes  of  India,  tends  to  throw  a  ray  of  lirht  imoa  tbs 
ouestion  of  their  origin.  The  third  cave  is  that  of  Indra  Sabhoj  *  the  Lora  of  the  Sky. 
These  three  temples  have  communication  with  each  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  n 
distinct  cluster.     No  part  of  these  extraordinary  caves  presents  a  finer  specimen  of  tlw 
state  of  Hindoo  sculpture,  than  the  rich  decorations,  the  fluted  pillars,  and  elaborate 
sculptures  of  Indra  Sabha.    A  temple  adjoining  to  this  excavation  is  dedicated  to  Adi- 
natlia,  a  species  of  intercessory  deity  among  the  matty  or  Jains,  the  most  numerooi 
seot  In  the  Guzerat.     The  fourth  cave,  the  Dherma  Linga,  is  approached  by  a  cat  or 
•▼enoa  of  100  feet  in  length,  and  is  itself  a  chamber  about  60  feet  In  length  by  25  feet 
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excaTAtionB  to  the  earyest  period  of  their  history,  and  the  most  pro* 
bsble  epoch  which  can  be  fixed  upon  ia  that  of  the  oonqnest  of  the  penin- 
9tdm  by  the  fomder  of  the  Magadha  d  vnaaty,  an  eyenl  aappoeed  to  hare 
taken  fJaoe  about  1900  years  before  the  Cbriatiaii  era.  The  models  of 
caves,  M.  Larylea  thinks,  were  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 
Scmbey.']  Bombay,  the  principal  British  settlement  on  the  west* 
coast  of  India,  is  situated  apon  a  small  island  formerly  compre- 
hended  in  the  province  of  Anmngabad,  in  Id""  56'  N.  hit^  and  72^  57' 
£.  loi^^  1,300  miles'  travelling  distance  from  Calcmtta,  and  770  from 
Madrae*    It  derives  its  name  and  all  its  importance  from  its  excellent  har- 

in  Inreadthy  where  the  object  of  Hindoo  worship  appears  as  the  god  of  justice^  and  as 
sach,  the  god  of  death,— the  same  allegorical  personage  that  appears  in  the  Egyptian 
pantheon,  in  the  character  of  Oriris  or  Scrapie,  which  answers  to  the  Grecian  Minos 
•ad  Rhadaasaothoa.  In  thia  cave,  the  male  ncures  are  represented  in  chvljuuy  or  '  ahort 
drawrers,'  as  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.     The  fifth  cave,  JunwoMSOf  or  *  the  Nuptials,' 
a  rich  display  of  sculpture,  and  is  aboye  80  feet  in  length.     The  cave  of  Ramas^ 
w^lth  the  smaller  excavations,  called  NUakania  and  Jjurmua  RishU  complete  the 
Each  of  these  caves  is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  ^mbols,  exhibiting 
the  leading  personifications  of  Hindoo  mythology.     The  NUakanta  is  a  title  of  Siva  or 
lAah»-deo,  aescribed  in  the  diluvian  avatar  of  cnuminf  the  ocean,  wherein  he  is  feign- 
ed to  Imve  acquired  the  wdour  of  blue,  after  swallowing  the  poison  produced  by  the 
Saras  and  Asuras.    Durvasa  Ruhi  is  also  an  incarnation  of  Maha-deo,  or  *  the  great 
sexual  deity,*  alike  the  destroyer  and  re-producer  of  existence.     Many  parts  of  the  le- 
gends bear  evident  traces  of  patriarchal  nistory,  distorted  and  warped  oy  their  trana- 
mJasioQ  into  other  regions,  and  their  mixture  with  other  &cts. 

But  the  grand  central  excavation  of  JTailasa,  with  its  pantheon  of  Hindoo  deities 
displayed  in  the  lateral  snd  terminating  virandas, — its  immense  area,  and  tbe  three 
eentnu  temples,  represented  resting  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  carries  our  astonishment 
to  the  highest  pitch.  This  stupendous  mass  of  sculpture,  embracing  an  area  of  850 
feet  in  depth,  about  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  height,  may  chidlenge  compa- 
rison with  any  wonder  of  antiquity.  The  description  occupies  so  prominent  a  part  of 
Capt.  Sedy's  narrative,  and  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  give  all  its  multifarious  details, 
that  we  shsll  simply  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  for  further  fonnation.  The  succeed-^ 
ing  cave  is  called  Das  Amtara,  or  <the  Ten  Incarnations  of  Vishnoo,*  which  are  ar- 
ranged In  niches  between  pilasters  in  the  upper  story.  Among  these,  is  one  group  of 
Mahadiva  and  Parvati,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  former  lie  the  five  heads  of  the  sons  of 
Pandu.  Here  also  is  Kama  Chandra,  the  subject  of  the  Ramayana.  This  figure  is 
remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  execution.  The  hero  is  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
foor  eoaraers  abreast  on  a  gallops  a  conductor  guiding  them ;  he  is  drawing  his  bow, 
mnA  in  an  attitude  of  great  strength.  The  subject  forms  another  coincidence  between 
the  numerous bts-reliefs  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples. 

The  fine  excavation  which  follows,  <the  ashes  of  Havana,-  bears  a  manifest  allusion 
to  tbe  celebrated  contest  between  the  tvrant  of  Ceylon  and  Rama  in  pursuit  of  revenge 
far  the  violence  offered  to  his  spouse  Sita.  No  cave  presents  a  richer  profusion  of  aculp- 
tnred  and  pillared  decoration,  although  captain  Seely  docs  not  mention  it.  Teen  Tali, 
er  •  the  Three  Stories,'  is  an  excavation  of  extraordinary  extent,  with  mui^  interesting 
pillars :  the  recess  has  a 
ing.  I)an  Tali,  or  '  the 
navnehaunta  and  his  loved  spouse  Sacontala, 
Avoda  (Oude) :  he  is  asserted  to  have  conquered  the  whole  earth,  and  to  have  insti- 
tuted the  rites  to  the  gods.  His  reign  is  placed  1200  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  fifteenth  cave  of  the  series  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  in  form  and 
workmanship.  It  is  a  vaulted  temple,  36  feet  in  heicht,  is  called  the  FmiwAormo,  or 
•  Workman :'  the  same  peraonage  as  the  Egyptian  Pthah,  the  artificer  and  maker  of 
all  things,  whose  plastic  energy  communicates  existence  and  form  to  the  universe;  in 
6ct,  the  artist^of  the  gods.  The  semicircular  form  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  boldness  and 
simplicity  of  the  design,  render  this  cave  one  of  the  most  extraordinair  of  the  whcde 


apartments „ 

excavation.  Thus  the  sixteenth,  or  last  cave,  that  of  Dahr  H^ana,  bears  a  name  im- 
plying that  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  seen  after  the  preceding  ones.  A  figure  at  the  en- 
hance is  manifestly  Gaudama  Budtia,  as  depicted  in  Pegu  and  Aya.  Gautama  or 
Geodama  means  Sakia,  or  the  fiiet  Budba.  Althoueh  of  so  inferior  a  class,  it  Is  a 
prodigious  and  wonderful  work,  and  over  its  entrance  the  river,  Mr  Daniel  «y^  in  the 
Siny  season,  rushes  into  the  plahi  below,  forming  a  cascade  that  covers  the  front  of 
the  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  crystal.  The  prospect  from  this  entrance,  of  the  great 
Mnb,  the  town,  and  the  valley  of  Elora,  U  highly  beantifuL 
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bour.  "  Tlie  island,  aa  well  as  most  of  those  in  its  neighbonrbood,**  asys 
bishop  Heber,  *^  is  apparently  little  more  than  a  duster  of  small  detached 
rocks,  which  have  been  joined  together  by  the  gradual  progress  of  coral 
reefs,  aided  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable 
mould  occasioned  by  the  fiolling  leaves  of  the  sea-loving  coco.  The  inte- 
rior consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  tract  of  low  ground,  which  has  evidently 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  salt  lagoon,  gradually  filled  up  by  the  progress 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  high  tides  are  still  exdnded* 
only  by  artificial  embankments.  This  tract  is  a  perfect  marsh  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  a  state  of  high  rice  cultivation.  The  higher  groond 
is  mere  rock  and  sand,  but  covered  with  coco  and  toddy-palms  where  they 
can  grow.  There  is  scarcely  any  open  or  grass-land  in  the  island,  except 
the  esplanade  before  the  fort,  and  the  exercising  (^ound  at  Matoonga* 
which  last  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery.  The  fort,  or  rather  the 
fortified  town,  has  many  large  and  handsome  houses,  but  few  European 
residents,  being  hot,  close-built,  with  narrow  streets,  projecting  upper 
stories  and  rows,  in  the  style  which  is  common  all  over  this  side  of  India, 
and  of  which  the  old  houses  in  Chester  give  a  sufficiently  exact  idea.  The 
Bombay  houses  are,  externally,  less  beautiful  than  those  of  Calcutta,  hav- 
ing no  pillared  verandahs,  and  being  disfigured  by  huge  and  high  pitched 
roofs  of  red  tiles.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  however,  laiger,  and  on 
the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  climate.  There  are  three  government 
residences  in  the  Island  of  Bombay."  Howison  draws  a  less  fiivourable 
picture  of  this  place.  "  I  entered  Bombay,"  he  says,  ''  with  the  imprea* 
sion  that  it  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  splendour,  fashion,  and  extravagance ; 
but  a  stroll  upon  its  esplanade  removed  the  delusion.  I  believe  there  are 
few  English  watering-places  of  the  third  class,  that  could  not  produce  a 
better  evening  turn-out  than  this  Scotch  factory.  Every  thing  had  an  air 
of  dtnginess,  age,  and  economy,  that  seemed  miserably  out  of  place  beneath 
the  ardent  clime  and  radiant  skies  of  Asia.  In  traversing  the  town  of 
Bombay,  one  sees  nothing  indicative  of  eastern  magnificence.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  unpaved,  and  the  buildings  are  more  like  merchants*  ware- 
rooms  than  dwelling-houses.  The  European  parts  of  Calcutta  consist  of 
a  succession  of  palaces,  and  Madras  abounds  with  elegant  structures ;  but 
the  best  streets  in  Bombay,  I  should  suppose,  scarcely  equal  the  suburbs 
of  its  sister  presidendes.  Bombay  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  disappoint- 
ing place.  A  man,  on  arriving  there,  will  find  fewer  of  his  Asiatic  anti- 
cipations realized,  than  in  either  of  the  other  capitals ;  and  the  simple  fact 
of  its  being  an  island,  and  a  very  small  one,  excites  disagreeable  ideas  of 
narrowness,  confinement,  and  want  of  scope,  which  depress  the  enei^gies  of 
a  stranger,  uncertain  about  his  fortunes,  and  newly  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land."  In  1716  the  population  of  Bombay  was  estimated  at  16,000  souls; 
in  1828  it  amounted  to  167,370  souls,  according  to  the  Bombay  Coniant, 
of  whom  82,592  were  Hindoos,  25,920  Mahommedans,  Parsees  10,738, 
Malabars  3,005,  Jews  1,270,  Portuguese  8,020,  Armenians  39,  Chinese 
48,  British  938,  British  Asiatics  born  in  the  island  5,000,  floating  popula- 
tion about  20,000,  military  about  10,000 ;  grand  total  167,370 ;  total  of 
houses  20,195. 

Elephania\.  When  speaking  of  Bombay,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
forget  Stiaporee  or  Elephantay  a  small  island  in  the  neighbourhood,  ie« 
markable  for  its  stupendous  excavations  which  have  afibrded  some  exercbe 
to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquarians.  Elephanta  is  a  small  island,  about  7  miles 
from  Bombay.     Of  this  island,  and  its  curiosities,  Grose,  who  visited  it. 
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^▼es  the  following  accbnilt :  '<  It  can  At  most  be  but  abont  three  miles  in 
compasiy  uul  oonsiste  of  almost  ail  hill :  at  the  foot  of  which,  as  yon  land, 
foa  see,  just  above  the  shore  on  your  right,  an  elephant  coarsely  cut  oat 
in  8tone»  of  the  natural  bigness,  and  at  some  little  distance  not  impossible 
to  be  taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  stone  being  naturally  of  the  colour 
of  that  beast.  It  stands  on  a  platform  of  stones  of  the  same  colour.  On 
the  back  of  this  elephant  was  placed,  standing,  another  young  one,  appear- 
ing to  have  been  all  of  the  same  stone,  but  has  been  long  broken  down. 
Of  the  meaning,  or  history,  of  this  image,  there  is  no  tradition  old  enough 
to  giro  any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  ascend 
an  easy  slant,  which,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  brings  you  to  the  opening 
or  portal  of  a  large  cavern,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock  into  a  magnificent 
temple ;  for  such  surely  it  may  be  termed,  considering  the  immense  work- 
manship of  such  an  excavation ;  and  seems  to  me  a  ^  more  bold  attempt 
than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  £gypt.  There  is  a  fair  entrance  into  this 
anbterraneons  temple,  whicb  is  an  oblong  square,  in  length  about  80  or  90 
feet,  by  40  brood.  The  roof  is  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and 
in  which  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  that  did  not  show  it  to  be  all  of 
one  piece.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  supported  towards  the  middle, 
at  equidbtance  from  the  sides,  and  from  one  another,  with  two  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  singular  order.  They  are  very  massive,  short  in  proportion  to 
their  thickness,  and  their  capital  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  round 
cushion  pressed  by  the  superincumbent  mountain,  with  which  they  are 
also  of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple,  are  three  gigantic 
figures ;  the  face  of  one  of  them  is  at  least  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth.  But  these  representations  have  no  reference  or 
connexion  either  to  any  known  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  Gentoos. 
They  had  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  and  wholeness, 
eonaidering  the  remoteness  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tagoese,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  ;  and  in  the  blind  fury 
of  their  bigotry,  not  suffering  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  must  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  maim  and  deface  them  as  they  now  remain,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  stone.  It  is  said  they  even  brought  fieldpieces  to  the 
demolition  of  images,  which  so  greatly  deserved  to  be  spared  for  the  un- 
equalled curiosity  of  them.  Of  this,  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal  was, 
it  seems,  so  sensible,  that  she  could  not  conceive  that  any  traveller  would 
letorn  from  that  side  of  India  without  visiting  the  wonders  of  this  cavern, 
of  which,  too,  the  sight  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  descriptions  I 
had  heard  of  them.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  temple,  on  each 
side,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  outlets,  into  smaller  grots 
or  excavations,  and  freely  open  to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door-way, 
on  the  right  hand,  are  several  mutilated  images,  single  and  in  groups.  In 
one  of  the  last,  I  remarked  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Solomon 
dividing  the  child,  there  standing  a  figure  with  a  drawn  sword,  holding  in 
one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  downwards,  which  it  appears  in  act  to 
cleft  through  the  middle.  The  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  is  into 
an  area  of  about  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth  ;  at  the  upper  end 
of  which,  as  you  turn  to  the  right,  presents  itself  a  colonnade  covered  at 
top,  of  10  or  12  feet  deep,  and  in  length  answering  to  the  breadth  of  the 
area ;  this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  most  regular  architecture,  an  oblong 
square^  with  a  door  in  perfect  symmetry  ;  and  the  whole  execated  in  quite 
a  contrary  taste  and  manner  from  any  of  the  oldest  or  best  Gentoo  build- 
ings any  where  extant.     I  took  particular  notice  of  some  paintings  round 
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Ml  for  my  thing  vuimm  in  the  design,  iNit  for  tli«  htn 
frailnieM  of  the  coloaring,  which  mont  Imwe  lasted  soie  tlKrasaoii 
on  supposing  it,  as  there  is  all  reason  to  suppose  it,  confempor 
vith  the  hoikling  itself.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is  general] y  fan 
water ;  its  pareascnt  or  gronnd-woric,  not  permitting  it  to  be  dravrn  ofl 
to  he  soaked  np.  For  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  eren  the  c^rem  itsei^ 
not  visitable  alter  tbe  rains,  nntil  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  ir 
oonpeteat  hardnen.^  Different  writen,  according  to  their  general  oof iti 
on  the  snlject  of  indnn  antiquities,  hare  adopted  rery  differeiyt  opiafoi 
rektire  to  the  age  of  this  magnificent  excayation  :  some  referring-  it  to  tJi 
most  remote  ages,— others  attrihnting  it  to  a  much  more  recent  perkp»i 
The  discussion  of  this  question  is  perhaps  more  curioas  than  waefal ;  ss' 
■either  of  the  opinions  seems  to  be  founded  on  any  certain  eTuience. 

Smbette.'j     On  Sakette,  a  small  neighbouring  kbad,  are  a  number  oi 
d»  Msae  singular  curiosities,  equally  ingenious  in  their  eonstraction,  tmi 
«HHhr  wknown  in  their  origin  and  mysterious  m  to  their  appUcatiot. 
\n  vsMewie  naasber  of  cares  hare  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  rssf^ 
tff*  hiSh'  whath  dhide  the  ishmd  into  two  neariy  equal  parts.     Mf»t  W 
*thraiv  Mh#^  lltbw  says,  appear  to  hare  been  babitatioDs  of  monks  c^ 
IvtrmlSv     Mmjt  la^rp  deep  and  well-carved  dstems  attached  to  thera. 
w*hudv  auaaiifcwsnnfee  the  dry  season,  were  well  supplied  with  water. 
Oap  vscT  limu.rnl  jyaniat,  of  a  square  form,  its  walls  corered  with 
fc^Tcnc  m-in.  a  lawad  fttsue  bench  running  round  it,  is  called  the  durbar: 
the  >B.biiy   iiiuuwwi>  a  i«  ha<«  been  a  school.     The  largest  and  most  re- 
markaine  m  a  i>«»iiar  ttfiW  «f  grint  beauty  and  majesty,  which,  eren  in 
its  prejent  states  he  ii—l  i  would  make  a  very  stately  and  conrentflit 
place  of  worships     **  h  is  eatctyd  tkrough  a  fine  and  lofty  portico^  hario^ 
on  its  firoot*  bat  a  little  te  the  left  hasKl,  a  high,  detached,  octagonal  pillsr, 
soraaoanted  by  three  Boas  sealed  hack  to  badL     On  each  side  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  colossal  stisae  of  Boodh  vith  his  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
bcaecfictioB ;  aad  the  screen  which  separates  the  restibule  from  the  temple, 
b  covcfed,  iasmediately  above  the  dodo,  arilh  a  row  of  male  aad  femaJe 
fcvres,  carted  with  considerable  spirit,  and  apparently  representii^  daneen. 
Lb  the  ceatre  k  a  laree  door,  aad,  above  it,  three  windows  contaiaed  m  s 
sensiriicalsr  aich ;  so  like  those  which  are  seen  over  the  entrance  of  Italiss 
churches*  thai  i  foDy  supposed  them  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original  plan 
by  the  Fsrtaguese,  (who  are  said,  I  know  not  on  what  ground,  to  have 
wd  diis  cave  as  a  church,)  till  1  found  a  similar  and  still  more  strikiflg 
window  of  the  same  kind  in  the  gnat  cave  of  Carlee.     Within,  die  apart* 
asent  is,  i  should  conceive,  50  feet  fong  by  20;  an  oblong  sqaue  termi- 
nated by  a  semicircle,  and  summnded,  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  eo- 
traace,  with  a  coloimade  of  octagonal  pillara.     Of  these,  the  12  on  eseh 
aide  nearest  the  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  carved  bases  and  cspitala  is 
the  style  usual  in  Indian  temples :  the  rest  are  unfinished.     In  the  centre 
of  the  semidicle,  and  with  a  free  walk  all  round,  is  a  mass  of  rock  left 
aolid,  but  carved  externally  like  a  dome,  so  aa  to  bear  a  stroi^  general 
likeness  to  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  as  it  is  now  chiseled  away  and  endoted 
in  St  Helen's  diuich  at  Jerusalem.     On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  spresd- 
ing  onament  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  i)»parently  mtended  to  mppoit 
somethu^ ;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  at  Cariee,  wbrn  such  an  orasmeBt, 
hut  of  greater  siae,  is  also  found,  that  a  large  gih  tuibrella  used  to  spring 
from  it.     This  solid  dome  appears  to  be  the  usiml  s3rmbol  of  Bnddlust 
Miormtion,  and,  with  its  umbrella  ornament,  may  tie  traced  in  tbe  Sbos- 
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viradoo  of  Pega,  aad  odier  idovb  remote  etnactiire«  ot  tue  same  taitb.     The 
oeiling  of  this  care  is  arched  (cored)  semicircularly-y  and  ornamented,  in  a 
^very  siBgolar  mannner,  with  slender  ribs  of  teak  wood»  of  the  same  curve 
liv'ith  the  roof,  and  disposed  as  if  supporting  it ;  which,  however,  it  does 
not  require.     Their  use  may  hare  been  to  hang  Umps  or  flowers  from,  in 
solemn  rejoicings*     They  cannot  be  very  old.     On  one  of  tlie  pillars  of 
the  portico  is  an  inscriptiou  in  a  character  different  both  from  the  Nagree 
and  the  popular  running  hand  which  prevails  with  the  Mahrattas.**     The 
innumerable  caves  formed  in  every  part  of  the  hill,  are  square  and  flat- 
roofed.     **  The  whole  appearance  of  this  excavated  mountain,"  says  Mr 
Porbes,  **  indicates  it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable 
of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  largest  temple  was  doubtless 
their  principal  place  of  worship."     **  It  is  not  only  the  numerous  caves,*^ 
says  lord  Valentia,  "  that  give  an  idea  of  what  the  population  of  this  bar- 
ren  rock  must  once  have  been,  but  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  and  the  flights 
of  steps  which  lead  from  one  part  to  another.     Yet  now,  not  a  human 
footstep  is  to  be  heard,  except  when  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller  leads  him 
to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  ruined  habitations  of  those  whose  very  name  has 
passed  away,  and  whose  cultivated  fields  are  become  an  almost  impassable 
jangle,  the  hauot  of  tigers  and  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  desolation.** 

7 th.  Bkbd  AB»]  This  province  is  about  1 40  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breaddk 
Its  boundaries  are  Bejapoor  and  Arungabad  on  the  W. ;  Arungabad  and 
Berar  on  the  N. ;  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad  on  the  £. ;  and  Hyderabad 
on  the  S.  The  Godavery,  and  its  branch,  the  Manjera,  are  the  principal 
riven.  It  is  represented  as  being  a  very  fertile  country ;  but  the  recent 
state  of  it  is  not  much  known.  Since  1717  it  has  belonged  entirely  to 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

8th.  Hydebabad.]]  Hyderabad  occupies  a  table-land  of  considerable 
elevation  between  the  Godavery  and  Krishna,  to  both  of  which  rivers  it 
extends.  It  has  Arungabad  and  Beedar  on  the  W.,  and  Gundwana  .on  the 
£.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Hyderabad  is  the  want  of  rivers. 
Those  that  rise  in  the  province  are  seasonal  torrents  rather  than  rivers. 
The  soil,  however,  is  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  proofs  of  its  former  popu- 
lation and  productiveness  are  found  in  the  remains  of  villages  and  tanks 
now  hid  in  extensive  jungles.  The  most  dreary  district  of  the  country  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad  southward  to  the  ELrishna ; 
and  yet  it  is  there  that  the  vestiges  of  a  former  population  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  has  a  population  of  about  120,000 
souls;  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  The  Golconda  district  of  this 
province  has  been  much  famed,  at  least  by  poets,  for  its  diamonds ;  and 
the  strong  fort  of  Golconda  was  once  the  principal  diamond-mart  in 
Southern  India ;  but  the  country  itself  does  not  possess  a  single  diamond- 
mine.  Its  geological  structure  is  granite  and  syenite,  which  never  contain 
diamonds. 

9tb.  Bkjapoor.]  This  is  a  large  province,  occupying  the  S.W.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  extending  eastwards  from  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  to 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  Beemah  separates  it  from  Au*> 
rungabad  and  Hyderabad  on  |he  N.  and  N.E.,  for  almost  its  whole  length 
from  the  Western  Ghauts  to  its  junction  with  the  Krishna.  The  Toom* 
budra  branch  of  the  Krishna,  and  its  western  branch,  the  Wurda,  form  its 
S.C.  boundary.  Between  the  summits  of  the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  is  bounded  by  the  coast-district  of  Canara,  while  its  northern  boundary 
on  the  coast  is  Coucan.    The  western  part  of  Bejapoor  is  remarkably  hilly^ 
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the  cornkeB^  not  for  any  thing  cilri<ms  in  the  design,  hot  for  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  the  colouring,  which  roast  have  lasted  some  tbonsands  of 
years,  on  supposing  it,  as  there  is  all  reason  to  suppose  it,  contemporary 
with  the  building  itself.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is  generdly  fall  of 
water ;  its  parement  or  ground-work,  not  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  off  or 
to  be  soaked  up.  For  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  eren  the  carem  itself  is 
not  visitable  after  the  rains,  until  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  info 
competent  hardness."  Different  writers,  according  to  their  genend  nofi<ms 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities,  hare  adopted  rery  different  opinions 
relative  to  the  age  of  this  magnificent  excavation  ;  some  referring  it  to  the 
most  remote  ages,-— others  attributing  it  to  a  much  more  recent  period* 
The  discussion  of  this  question  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  useful ;  and 
neither  of  the  opinions  seems  to  be  founded  on  any  certain  evidence. 

Sdlsette.'}  On  Salsette,  a  small  neighbouring  island,  are  a  number  of 
the  same  singular  curiosities,  equally  ingenious  in  their  construction,  and 
equally  unknown  in  their  origin  and  mysterious  as  to  their  application. 
An  immense  number  of  caves  have  been  fbrroed  in  the  middle  of  a  range 
of  hills  which  divide  the  island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Most  of 
them,  bishop  Heber  says,  appear  to  have  been  habitations  of  monks  or 
hermits.  Many  have  deep  and  well-carved  cisterns  attached  to  them, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  were  well  supplied  with  water. 
One  very  beautiful  q)artment,  of  a  square  form,  its  walls  covered  with 
sculpture,  with  a  broad  stone  bench  running  round  it,  is  called  the  durbar: 
the  bishop  supposes  it  to  ha^e  been  a  school.  The  largest  and  most  re^ 
markable  is  a  Buddhic  temple  of  great  beauty  and  majesty,  which,  even  in 
its  present  state,  he  remarks,  would  make  a  very  stately  and  convenient 
place  of  worship.  **•  It  is  entered  through  a  fine  and  lofty  portico,  having 
on  its  front,  but  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  a  high,  detached,  octagonal  pillar, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  seated  back  to  back.  On  each  side  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  colossal  statue  of  Boodh  with  his  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction ;  and  the  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the  temple, 
is  covered,  immediately  above  the  dodo,  with  a  row  of  male  and  female 
figures,  carved  with  considerable  spirit,  and  apparently  representing  dancers. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  door,  and,  above  it,  three  windows  contained  in  a 
semicircular  arch  ;  so  like  those  which  are  seen  over  the  entrance  of  Italian 
churches,  that  I  fully  supposed  them  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original  plan 
by  the  Portuguese,  (who  are  said,  I  know  not  on  what  ground,  to  have 
used  this  cavo  as  a  church,)  till  I  found  a  similar  and  still  more  striking 
window  of  the  same  kind  in  the  great  cave  of  Carlee.  Within,  the  qmrt- 
ment  is,  I  should  conceive,  50  feet  long  by  20 ;  an  oblong  square  termi- 
nated by  a  semicircle,  and  surrounded,  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  en- 
trance, with  a  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars.  Of  these,  the  12  on  eadi 
side  nearest  the  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  carved  bases  and  c^itals  in 
the  style  usual  in  Indian  temples :  the  rest  are  unfinished.  In  the  centre 
of  the  semicircle,  and  with  a  free  walk  all  round,  is  a  mass  of  rock  left 
solid,  but  carved  externally  like  a  dome,  so  as  to  bear  a  strong  general 
likeness  to  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  as  it  is  now  chiseled  away  and  encloaed 
in  St  Helen's  church  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  spread- 
ing ornament  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  apparently  intended  to  snppoit 
something ;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  at  Carlee,  where  such  an  ornament, 
but  of  greater  size,  is  also  found,  that  a  large  gilt  umbrella  used  to  spring 
from  it.  Tliis  solid  dome  appears  to  be  the  usual  symbol  of  Buddhist 
adoration,  and,  with  its  umbrella  ornament,  may  be  traced  in  the  Shoe* 
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OMidcM  of  PegQ»  and  other  roond  remote  etnactorev  ui  tue  same  taitb.  Tlie 
^^Ing  of  this  cave  ia  arched  (cored)  semicircukirly,  and  ornamented,  in  a 
rery  aingnlar  mannner,  with  slender  ribs  of  teak  wood,  of  the  same  curve 
nrith  the  roof,  and  disposed  as  if  supporting  it ;  which,  however,  it  does 
not  require.  Their  use  may  have  been  to  hang  Umps  or  flowers  from,  in 
aolenin  rejoicings*  They  cannot  be  very  old.  On  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  portico  is  an  inscription  in  a  character  different  both  from  the  Nagree 
aad  the  popular  running  hand  which  prevails  with  the  Mahrattas.**  The 
inniimerable  cavea  formed  in  every  part  of  the  hill,  are  square  and  flat- 
roofed.  "  The  whole  appearance  of  this  excavated  mountain,''  says  Mr 
Forbes^  **  indicates  it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable 
of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants :  the  largest  temple  was  doubtless 
their  prindpal  place  of  worship."  **  It  is  not  only  the  numerous  caves,*^ 
•ays  lord  Valentia,  **  that  give  an  idea  of  what  the  population  of  this  bar- 
ren rock  must  once  have  been,  but  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  and  the  flights 
of  steps  which  lead  from  one  pait  to  another.  Yet  now,  not  a  human 
footstep  is  to  be  heard,  except  when  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller  leads  him 
to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  ruined  habitations  of  those  whose  very  name  has 
passed  away,  and  whose  cultivated  fields  are  become  an  almost  impassable 
jangle,  the  haunt  of  tigers  and  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  desolation.** 

7tb.  B£ED  AB.]  This  province  is  about  140  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breaddk 
Its  boundaries  are  Bejapoor  and  Arnngabad  on  the  W. ;  Arungabad  and 
Berar  on  the  N. ;  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad  on  the  £. ;  and  Hyderabad 
on  the  S.  The  Godavery,  and  its  branch,  the  Manjera,  are  the  principal 
rivem.  It  is  represented  as  being  a  very  fertile  country ;  but  the  recent 
state  of  it  is  not  much  known.  Since  1717  it  has  belonged  entirely  to 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

8th.  Hyderabad.]]  Hyderabad  occupies  a  table-land  of  considerable 
elevation  between  the  Godavery  and  Krishna,  to  both  of  which  rivers  it 
extends.  It  has  Arungabad  and  Beedar  on  the  W.,  and  Gundwana  .on  the 
£.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Hyderabad  is  the  want  of  rivers. 
Those  that  rise  in  the  province  are  seasonal  torrents  rather  than  rivers. 
The  soil,  however,  is  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  proofs  of  its  former  popu- 
lation and  productiveness  are  found  in  the  remains  of  vilhiges  and  tanks 
BOW  hid  in  extensive  jungles.  The  most  dreary  district  of  the  country  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad  southward  to  the  ELrishna ; 
and  yet  it  is  there  that  the  vestiges  of  a  former  population  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  has  a  population  of  about  120,000 
souls ;  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  The  Golconda  district  of  this 
province  has  been  much  famed,  at  least  by  poets,  for  its  diamonds ;  and 
the  strong  fort  of  Golconda  was  once  the  principal  diamond-mart  in 
Southern  India ;  but  the  country  itself  does  not  possess  a  single  diamond* 
mine.  Its  geological  structure  is  granite  and  syenite,  which  never  contain 
diamonds. 

9th.  Bejapoor.]  This  is  a  lai^e  province,  occupying  the  S.W.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  extending  eastwards  from  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  to 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  Beemah  separates  it  from  Au" 
mngabad  and  Hyderabad  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  for  almost  its  whole  length 
from  the  Western  Ghauts  to  its  junction  with  the  Krishna.  The  Toom*> 
bndra  branch  of  the  Krishna,  and  its  western  branch,  the  Wurda,  form  its 
S.E.  boundary.  Between  the  summits  of  the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  is  bounded  by  the  coast-district  of  Canara,  while  its  northern  boundary 
on  the  coast  is  Coucan.    The  western  part  of  Bejapoor  is  remarkably  hiUy^ 
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and  presents  a  number  of  those  insulated  rock-fvrts  called  droogs.     Tlw 
noblest  remains  of  Mahommedan  art  in  the  S.  of  India  are  the  ruins  of  the  citjr 
oiBejapooVy  styled  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  *  the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan.' 
'^  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  north," — says  a  writer  in 
the  '  Bombay  Transactions/ — ^^  the  great  dome  of  Mahomed  Shah's  tomb 
is  discerned  from  the  village  of  Kunnoor,  14  miles  distant.    A  nearer  vieir 
gives  the  idea  of  a  splendid  and  populous  metropolis,  from  the  innamer- 
able  domes,  and  spires,  and  buildings,  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  tbonglt 
the  road  up  to  the  wall  leads  through  ruins,  the  illusion  of  a  tolerably 
well-inhabited  capital  is  still  preserved  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  gtma 
mounted  on  the  works,  and  the  guards  stationed  at  the  gates.     On  enter- 
ing, the  illusion  vanishes,  and  the  most  melancholy  contrast  is  exhibited 
betweeu  the  number  and  admirable  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  to  tbe 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  tbe  total  destruction  of  those  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  swarming  population.     Jungle  has  shot  up  and  partly  obliterated 
streets  which  were  once  thronged  with  a  busy  people  in  pursuit  of  their 
various  avocations ;  and  the  visiter  may  now  lose  himself  in  the  solitude  of 
ruins,  where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impediments  to  a  free  pas- 
sage.    The  foundation  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty  dates  from  the  first  year 
of  tbe  16tb  century;  and  the  last  of  the  Bejapoor  sovereigns  was  subju- 
gated by  Aurungzebe,  A.D.  1685.     Within  these  200  years,  therefore, 
were  finished  the  costly  and  stupendous  structures  which  cover  many  miles 
of  country.     The  city  walls  extend  between  six  and  seven  miles,  and, 
though  decayed  in  many  places,  there  does  not  appear  a  complete  breach 
in  any  part.     The  most  conspicuous  object  within  the  fort,  is  the  ilfaAr- 
hara  or  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Shah,  which  was  42  years  in 
building.     It  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  brick  and  chunam,  150 
feet  square,  and,  including  the  dome,  150  feet  high.     The  dome  itself  is 
only  10  feet  less  in  diameter  than  the  cupola  of  St  Peter*s,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  65  feet.     A  circular  ledge  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  circumference,  which  is  so  ingeniously  laid  upon  supports  inclin- 
ing inwards  to  the  side  walls  in  graceful  curves,  that  it  does  not  ^parently 
diminish  the  width  of  the  room,  but  is  rather  an  ornament  to  it.    ^*  It  can- 
not be  called  a  cornice,  but  affords  the  same  relief  and  effect"     The  echo 
here,  as  in  the  whispering-gallery  at  St  Paurs,  is  so  perfect,  that  the  visiter 
is  ready  to  fancy  it  the  voice  of  another  person  mimicking  him.     At  the 
four  comers  of  the  tomb  are  octagonal  minarets,  about  140  feet  in  height. 
The  general  style  of  the  tomb  is  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  its  construc- 
tion does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  munificence  of 
its  projector.     The  style  of  the  adjoining  mosque  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  mausoleum.     The  Jumma-Me^eed  consists  of  a  large  but  light  dome, 
rising  to  the  height  of  140  feet,  resting  upon  parallel  rows  of  lofcy  arches. 
The  unfinished  mausoleum  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  is  also  a  grand  object,  resem- 
bling, at  a  distance,  a  splendid  gothic  structure  in  ruins.    All  the  buildings 
within  the  citadel  are  in  ruins,  except  a  beautiful  little  mosque,  the  interior 
of  which  is  of  finely  polished  black  granite.     Outside  of  the  fort,  the 
Makhara  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  II.  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.     *'  On 
the  outside  of  the  body  of  the  mausoleum,  the  walls  are  carved  into  Ara- 
bic inscriptions,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  and  disposed  in  every  variety 
of  ornament.     The  gilding  and  enamel  are,  however,  entirely  defaced,  ex- 
cepting in  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  where  its  remains  give  a  faint 
idea  of  its  former  lustre.     A  person  looking  at  the  illuminated  page  of  a 
beautiful  oriental  manuscript,  magnifying  this,  and  fancying  it  to  be  repco- 
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seated  by  scalptare,  painting,  aiid  gilding  on  the  face  of  a  wall  of  black 
granite,  will  have  aome  conception  of  the  labour,  skill,  and  brilliancy  of 
this  work.  The  whole  of  the  koran  is  said  to  be  canre<l  on  the  four  sides 
of  this  elegant  stmctnre,  in  which  the  utmost  art  and  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  have  combined  to  produce  the  richest  effect." 

GoaJ^    A  small  sea-port,  called  New  Goa,  is  the  present  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.     It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  250  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay.     The  old  city,  now  deserted,  except 
by  priests,  is  about  eight  miles  up  the  river.     It  is  a  **  city  of  churches ; 
and  the  wealth  of  provinces,"  Dr  Buchanan  says, ''  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pendecl  in  their  erection.     The  ancient  specimens  of  architecture  at  this 
place,  far  excel  anything  tliat  has  been  attempted  in  modem  times  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  both  in  grandeur  and  in  taste.     The  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
accurate  model  of  that  paragon  of  architecture.     The  church  of  St  Domi- 
nick  is  decorated  with  paintuigs  of  Italian  masters.     St  Francis  Xavier 
lies  enshrined  in  a  monument  of  exquisite  art ;  and  his  coffin  is  enchased 
with  silver  and  precious  stones.     The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Augustinians 
is  a  noble  pile  of  building,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  magnificent 
appearance  from  afar."     **  1  went  down  to  the  cathedral,"  says  the  author 
of  Sketdies  of  India ;  "  there  were  ten  canons  in  their  stalls ;  the  dean 
officiated;   the  sacristans,  the  vergers,  and  the  choristers,  all  in  their 
appointed  places.     As  for  congregation,  there  was  only  one  person  present, 
an  elderly  Portuguese  gentleman,  besides  four  stout  African  slaves,  the 
bearers  of  the  dean's  mancheela  (litter).     You  may  enter  seven  large 
diurches  within  a  two  miles'  walk.     The  black  robe,  the  white  robe,  the 
brown ;  tlie  cowl  and  the  scull-cap ;  the  silk  cassock,  the  laced  surplice, 
the  red  scarf,  tlie  glittering  vestments ;  you  may  see  them  all.     Pastors 
abound ;  but  where  are  the  flocks  ?     I  found  in  one,  about  fifty  Indian- 
bom  Portuguese :  in  another,  a  few  common  black  Christians,  with  beads 
and  crosses*     Goa  the  golden  exists  no  more.     Goa,  where  the  aged  De 
Gama  closed  his  glorious  life ;  where  the  immortal  Camoens  sung  and  suf- 
fered.    It  is  now  but  a  vast  and  grassy  tomb.     And  it  seems  as  if  its 
thin  and  gloomy  population  of  priests  and  friars  were  spared  only  to  chaunt 
lequieois  for  its  departed  souls."     Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  rajahs 
of  Bijanagur  by  the  Bhamanee  Mahommedan  sovereign  of  the  Deccan, 
about  A.D.  1469 ;  and  in  1510,  was  captured  by  Albuquerque.  Including 
the  islands,  the  Portuguese  still  possess  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa,  40  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  PENINSULA. 

As  the  Krishna,  with  its  branches,  the  Toombudra  and  the  Wurda,  form  a 
complete  line  reaching  from  the  eastern  shore  to  nearly  the  western,  they 
form  a  very  clear  and  convenient  division  between  the  Deccan  and  die  S. 
of  India.  This  line,  however,  being  taken  directly  along  the  Krishna,  in- 
cludes the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Bejapoor.  The  length  of  this 
part  of  India  along  the  W.  coast,  which  is  its  largest  side,  is  about  600 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600.  The  surface  of  the  table-land,  or 
BalaghauU  is  diversified  with  hills,  valleys,  and  plains ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  about  one  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  shores,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  very  low*  The  divisions  are  :  the  Camatic,  the  prm- 
dpaliues  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  districts  of  Makbar  and  CaoarBy 
and  the  Balaghaut  and  Mysore.  The  rajahs  of  Mysore,  Travancore,  and 
Cochin,  collect  their  own  revenues,  and  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  8ove>- 
reign  power ;  but  they  are  subordinate  to  British  power,  and  fnmish  large 
annual  contributions*  The  rest  of  this  extensive  region  is  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras* 

1st*  The  Carnatic.]  This  large  province,  comprehending  the  former 
dominions  and  dependencies  of  the  Arcot  nabobs,  extends  from  the  8th  to 
the  16th  northern  parallel.  From  the  small  river  Gundegama,  at  ^ 
southern  frontier  of  the  Circars,  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  has  an  extent  of 
about  560  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  75*  It  is  divided  into  North- 
tfnt.  Centred^  and  SotUhem  Camatic*  The  northern  division  extends 
from  the  Gundigama  to  the  Pennar  river ;  the  central  from  the  Pennar  to 
die  Coleroon  river ;  and  the  southern  from  the  Coleroon  to  Cape  Comorin* 
The  vast  height  and  extent  of  the  Ghauts  also  occasion  the  division  of  this 
country  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic  The  soil  of  the  Carnatic 
near  the  sea  is  composed  of  sand  and  loam ;  the  inland  parts  present  hills 
of  syenite,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  province  appears  to  consist  of  the 
debris  of  disintegrated  syenite  mountains.  Salt  abounds  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts near  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains  towards 
Cape  Comorin  is  peculiar,  both  in  its  climate  and  scenery.  The  former  is 
mild,  and  to  Europeans  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  the  latter  is  highly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  Few  districts  can  exhibit  so  many  large  temples 
and  other  public  montmients  of  former  wealth  and  civilization  as  the  Car- 
natic* The  great  mass  of  the  population  profess  the  Hindoo  Brahminieal 
religion.  The  first  eruption  of  the  Mahommedans  into  the  Camatic  was 
in  1310,  but  actual  possession  was  not  taken  until  Aurungzebe's  reign* 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  province  are  connected  with  tlie  histmry 
of  the  French  and  English  Elast  India  companies.  In  1801,  the  whole  of 
the  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  reserved  by  him  as  household  lands,  were  transferred  to  the  British 
government  by  treaty*  In  this  treaty  the  nabob  reserved  to  himself  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  between  two  and  three  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  British 
undertaking  to  support  an  efficient  civil  and  military  estahlishment,  and  to 
investigate  and  adjust  the  real  and  fictitious  claims  against  his  estate,  for 
the  liquidation  of  which  a  fund,  amounting  to  340,000  pagodas  anQually* 
was  appropriated.  Commissioners  at  home  and  abroad,  with  adequate 
establishments,  were  in  consequence  appointed;  and  the  Camatic  debts 
have  been  under  scrutiny  ever  since  1805*  The  principal  towns  are 
Tanjorey  Trtchinopoly^  Madura^  Tranquebavy  Negapatam^  and  Nagore^ 
in  the  Southern  Carnatic ;  VeUorSy  Pulicaty  Pondicherryy  Arcoty  and  Ma- 
drasy  in  the  Central  Camatic ;  and  Angole  and  Saumgauny  in  the  North- 
era  Camatic 

TVin/oi'tf.j  Tanjore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  I0<>  4i2'  N.  lat.  and  79"  IP  E.  long.,  205  mUes  S.S.W*  from 
Madras.  Its  present  rajah  was  educated  by  the  venerable  Schwartz,  and 
has  proved  himself  in  many  respects  the  worthy  pupil  of  such  a  tutor. 
He  has  put  up  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  himself  by  Flaxman  in  one  of 
his  halls  of  audience ;  and  has  raised  another  monument,  from  the  same 
distinguished  chisel,  in  the  mission  church,  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor* 
The  Brahmins  are  the  chief  landholders  and  cultivators  in  this  district ;  and 
vhe  company's  government,  with  that  spurious  liberality,  which  has  too 
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olien  distin^ished  it,  not  only  indulges  and  protects  their  idolatry,  while 
it  discoarages  to  the  utmost  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  hut  even 
makes  an  annnal  grant  of  45,000  pagodas  for  the  support  of  the  poorer 
temples  I  **  Will  it  be  believed,"  says  bishop  Heber,  <^  that,  while  the 
rajah  kept  his  dominions,  Christians  were  eligible  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
state ;  while  now,  there  is  an  order  of  government  against  tlieir  being  ad- 
mitted to  any  employment  I !  Surely,*'  adds  the  bishop,  with  well-founded 
astonishment,  **  we  are,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  most  lukewarm  and 
oowartlly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  V* 

Madura.^  Madura  is  an  ancient  city,  130  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Co- 
morin.  Its  population  in  1812  amounted  to  20,069  souls.  Its  principal 
remains  have  been  delineated  by  Daniel  1,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  architecture  now  extant. 

Tranqneharjy  The  town  of  Tranquebar  is  145  miles  S.W.  from  Madras. 
The  territory  attached  to  this  Danish  settlement  is  about  five  miles  long,  by 
three  broad  ;  and  the  population  in  1809  amounted  to  19,679  souls.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  war,  but  restored  in  1814;  and  has 
■ince  greatly  improved  in  commerce  and  population. 

MadrcuJ]  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  is  situated  in  13°  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
80''  21'  E.  long.,  770  miles  from  Bombay,  and  1,030  miles  S.W.  of  Cal- 
catta.  It  first  came  into  the  power  of  the  British  in  1639.  The  fortress 
is  r^^lar,  and  of  great  strength,  but  the  sea  in  the  ncighbourhoo<l  has  no 
harbour.  A  high  surf  on  every  part  of  the  coast  renders  landing  extremely 
dangerous.  The  town,  included  within  the  fortress,  has  many  spacious 
streets,  and  presents,  from  the  sea,  an  elegant  prospect ;  the  houses  being 
built  of  a  kind  of  stucco,  called  chunaviy  capable  of  a  polish  little  inferior 
to  that  of  marble.  *'  The  approach  to  Madras,  from  the  sea,"  says  Hodges, 
"  offers  to  the  eye  an  a]if))earance  similar  to  what  we  may  conceive  of  a 
Grecian  city  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  The  clear,  blue,  cloudless  sky,  the 
polished,  white  buildings,  the  bright,  sandy  beach,  and  the  dark  green  sea, 
present  a  combination  totally  new  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman  just  arrived 
from  London,  who,  acci\stomed  to  the  sight  of  rolling  masses  of  clouds  float* 
ing  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  cannot  but  contemplate  the  difference  with  delight: 
and  the  eye  being  thus  gratified,  the  mind  soon  assumes  a  gay  and  tranquil 
habit,  analogous  to  the  pleasing  objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some 
time  before  the  ship  arrives  at  her  anchoring  ground,  she  is  hailed  by  the 
boats  of  the  country,  filled  with  people  of  business,  who  come  in  crowds 
on  board.  This  is  the  moment  in  which  an  European  feels  the  great 
distinction  between  Asia  and  his  own  country.  The  rustling  of  fine  linen, 
and  the  general  hum  of  unusual  conversation,  presents  to  his  mind,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  an  assembly  of  females.  Wlien  he  ascends  upon  the 
deck,  he  is  struck  with  the  long  muslin  dresses,  and  black  faces  adorned 
with  very  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  white  turbans.  The  first  salutation  he 
receives  from  these  strangers,  is  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low,  touching 
the  deck  with  the  back  of  their  hand,  and  the  forehead  three  times*  The 
natives  first  seen  in  India  by  the  European  voyager  are  Hindoos,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  In  this  part  of  India  they  are  delicately 
framed;  their  hands,  in  particular,  are  more  like  those  of  tender  females, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  what  is  considered  a  proper  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  person,  which  is  usually  above  the  middle  size.  Correspondent  to 
this  delicacy  of  appearance,  are  their  manners ;  mild,  tranquil,  and  sedu- 
lously attentive ;  in  this  last  respect  they  are  indeed  remarkable,  as  they 
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never  interrupt  any  person  who  is  speaking,  bat  wait  patiently  till  lie  bas 
concluded,  and  then  answer  with  the  greatest  respect  and  composure.  From 
the  ship  the  stranger  is  conveyed  on  shore  in  a  boat  of  the  country,  called  a 
Massoolah  boat ;  a  work  of  curious  construction,  and  well  calculated  to 
elude  the  violent  shocks  of  the  surf,  that  breaks  here  with  great  violence : 
they  are  formed  without  a  keel,  flat-bottomed,  with  the  sides  ndsed  high, 
sewed  together  with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  and  caulked  with  the 
same  material ;  they  are  remarkably  light,  and  are  managed  with  great 
dexterity  by  the  natives  ;  they  are  usually  attended  with  two  katlamarant 
drafts),  paddled  by  one  man  each,  the  intention  of  which  is,  that  should  the 
boat  be  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  the  persons  in  it  may  be  pre- 
served. The  boat  is  driven,  as  the  sailors  say,  high  and  dry ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  landed  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  immediately  enter  the  fort  of 
Madras.  The  appearance  of  the  natives  is  exceedingly  varied ;  some  are 
wholly  naked,  and  others  so  clothed,  that  nothing  but  the  face  and  neck  is 
to  be  discovered ;  besides  this,  the  European  is  struck  with  many  other 
objects,  such  as  women  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  on  palanquins ;  and  men 
riding  on  horseback,  clothed  in  linen  dresses  like  women  ;  which,  with  the 
very  difierent  face  of  the  country  from  all  he  had  ever  seen,  or  conceived  of, 
excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise."  The  population,  in  1794,  was 
vaguely  estimated  at  300,000  souls,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  more  accurate  computation  lias  since  been  made.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  secure  port,  the  commerce  of  Madras  is  much  inferior  to  tliat 
of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  style  of  living  among  the  English  at  Madras, 
Mrs  Graham  says,  has  a  great  deal  more  of  external  elegance  thau  at 
Bombay ;  but  the  society  she  found  '^  neither  better  nor  worse."  Mr 
Howison  states,  that  the  Madras  and  Bengal  officers  **  have  not  a  single 
trait  of  character  in  common.  They  are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  a  per- 
son who  had  seen  very  little  of  either  party,  could  easily  distinguish  Uiem 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  The  Madras  people  are  indifferent  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  to  elegant  conveniences,  and  sometimes  even  to  per- 
sonal comfort.  They  are  neither  indolent  nor  effeminate,  and  have  so  little 
dandyism  among  them,  that  they  often  neglect  their  dress,  and  look  rather 
uumilitary.  In  elegance  of  manners,  they  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to 
the  Bengal  and  Bombay  officers  ;  and  they  patronise  some  unpleasant  cus- 
toms that  are  unknown  in  the  other  Presidencies.  They  are  said  to  love 
money  more  than  other  Anglo-Indians  do ;  but  this  assertion  seems  to  be 
ill  founded,  most  of  them  being  very  poor  and  very  much  in  debt.  They 
combine  cleverness,  bravery,  and  activity,  in  their  military  character,  and 
are  supposed,  when  in  the  field,  to  be  the  most  efficient  pai't  of  the  Indian 
army. 

Pondic/ierrf/,']  Pondicherry,  the  principal  French  settlement  in  India,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Carnatic.  It  is  85  miles  S. 
of  Madras,  and  about  20  or  25  days'  sail  from  the  Isle  of  France.  It  has 
no  ports  properly  so  called,  but  good  roads.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
but  is  now  much  declined.  The  streets  are  regularly  built,  and  the  Moorish 
and  Malabar  quai'ter  planted  with  trees.  It  has  frequently  been  taken  by 
tho  British.  Its  station  is  important,  as  affording  an  easy  communication 
with  the  Dutch  ports,  and  commanding  access  to  Madras  and  Bengal.  The 
population,  in  1802,  was  25,000.  By  treaty,  the  French  are  debarred  from 
rejstoi  ing  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry,  or  retaining  any  force  here. 

2d.  Travancore.]  "  The  instant,"  says  the  author  of  the  Picture  of 
India,  "  that  Cape  Comorin  is  doubled  towards  the  W.^  the  appearance  of  tlio 
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coast  and  tlie  country  umiei'goes  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better.  There 
is  no  more  a  long  dull  line  of  beach,  with  the  eternal  roll  and  roar  of  ita 
surf;  no  more  a  soil  of  rotting  rocks  and  saline  impregnationB ;  no  more  an 
atmosphere  canstic  with  mariatic  gas ;  no  more  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ap* 
peariog  like  the  highways  of  £nglaad  durboig  a  hot  and  dry  snmmer ;  no 
more  plains  of  thirsty  «and,  aad  mountains  formed  of  naked  and  crumbling 
rock  ;  all  is  fresh,  and  green,  and  smiling,  anil  fragrant.  The  mountains 
are  crowned  with  forests,  producing  spices  and  aromatic  gums.  The  woods 
iu  the  hollows  abound  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  buffidoes ;  and  they 
swarm  with  apes  and  monkeys,  many  of  which  congregate  in  herds  made 
up  of  smaller  divisions.  The  open  part  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified 
uoth  hill  and  dale ;  and  water  is  so  abundant  at  all  seasons,  that  thne  is  no 
need  of  tanks  and  artificial  courses.  Travancore  is  the  southmost  portion 
of  this  delightful  country*  and  probably  among  the  best  parts  of  it ;  and 
there  are  few  districts,  of  the  same  extent,  that  have  so  many  natural  ad- 
vantages combined.  It  is,  however,  a  very  small  country,  being  only  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  40  on  an  average  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea* 
The  dry  and  wet  cultivation  are  pursued  with  eqaa\  advantage  upon  the 
soils  that  are  adapted  to  them* 

3d.  Cochin.]  This  small  ]Nincipality  has  the  Malabar  province  on  the 
N. ;  Dindignl  on  the  E. ;  Travancore  on  the  S. ;  and  the  sea  on  the  W.  A 
section  of  it  is  attached  to  the  district  of  Malabar,  aad  governed  by  the 
British  co<le  of  Indian  laws  ;  the  residue  is  under  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  rajah.  The  name  of  this  district  signifies  *  a  morass,'  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  natuiB  of  the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  oocnpied  by 
soiall  islands,  sandbanks,  lagoons,  and  salt  marshes ;  but  the  country  within 
these  is  fertile. 

4th.  Malabar.^  The  term  Malabar  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  tract 
of  country  extending  along  the  western  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Co- 
morin— a  tract  which  in  Hindoo  geographical  systems  is  denominated 
Kerala,  **  In  the  British  province  of  Malabar,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Picture  of  India,  "  the  character  of  the  country  changes  a  little  ;  and  nar- 
rpw  as  the  district  is,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  there  are 
tkree  distinct  kinds  of  soil — ^ihe  coast,  the  hills,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Ghauts.  The  coast  which  extends,  in  all,  about  200  miles  from  S.  to  N., 
consists  of  a  sandy  and  barren  margin,  very  much  broken  by  lagoons  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  but  having  in  general  a  width  of  about  three  miles.  In 
most  places  this  sandy  soil  rises  into  hillocks  or  downs ;  and  the  inner 
one  are  remarkably  productive  in  cocoa  palms.  The  second  district  con- 
sists of  low  hills,  of  wluch  the  tops  are  in  general  flat,  tlie  sides  rather 
steep,  and  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  separated  are  deep  and  narrow. 
Small  streams,  of  which  the  courses  are  in  general  very  short,  run  through 
these  deep  valleys,  from  the  Ghauts.  At  some  places  these  fall  into  the 
inlets ;  but  the  course  of  others  is  interrupted  by  the  sandy  shores,  and, 
daring  the  rain  they  are  thus  dammed  up,  and  flood  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valleys.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  among  those  low  hills,  are  re- 
maritably  fertile,  and  so  are  some  of  the  slopes,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, after  the  Chinese  method.  Rice  is  the  principle  produce  of  the  low 
and  flooded  lands,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the 
year ;  but  the  crops  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  many  pai'ts  of  India,  as 
the  soil  though  sharp  and  fertile,  contains  too  much  sand  for  being  strong 
or  rich.  On  the  drier  parts  pepper  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
though  the  productions  be  very  varied,  rice,  cocoa-nnts,  and  pepper,  may 
IV  4  c 
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be  considered  as  the  prevailing  ones.  The  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  are  of  a 
bolder  character ;  and  are  chiefly  Taluable  for  their  forests— -the  teak  of 
Malabar  being  of  peculiar  excellence."  In  Malabar  and  Canara,  except  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  seldom  reside  together  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  The  villages  are  the  neatest  in  India,  and  much  embellished  by 
the  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the  Brahminy  girls.  Almost  the  whoU 
land  of  Malabar,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  is  private  property,  and  held 
by  a  tenure  clearly  conveying  the  real  property  of  the  lands  to  individual 
landlords,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  selling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  bequeath- 
ing, or  otherwise  disposing  of  them.  The  existence  of  private  property  in 
the  soil,  perfectly  independent  of  control  and  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  was  first  discovered  in  this  province  by  the  British  authori- 
ties  shortly  after  its  cession  by  Tippoo,  in  1792.  The  same  or  similar  rights 
were  afterwards  traced  in  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara^  and  odier  provinces 
where  the  Mussulman  power  had  not  wholly  obscured  or  extinguished  them. 
This  right  is  denominated  in  the  Sanscrit  language  swastrum  or  bhogam  : 
and  in  the  Persian  or  Arabic,  meeras. 

5th.  Canara.]  Canara  lies  to  the  N.  of  Malabar,  and  is  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  W.  coast  of  India  south  of  the  Krishna.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  towards  the  sea  by  the  small  decayed  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa, 
and  beyond  that  by  Bejapoor.  The  mountains  and  Malabar  form  its  other 
land-boundaries.     It  is  a  rugged  and  but  partially  cultivated  district. 

6th.  Balaghaut.]  Though  this  name,  as  already  mentioned,  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  whole  country  above  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  it  is 
generally  applied  only  to  that  which  occupies  the  northern  portion,  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  country  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  Ghauts,  and 
having  the  Krishna  and  the  Toombudra  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mysore  country 
on  the  S.  The  general  slope  is  towards  the  N. ;  about  the  centre  of  the 
country,  where  the  Pennar  turns  towards  the  £.,  there  is  a  plain  of  very 
considerable  extent,  reaching  from  that  river  to  the  Toombudra.  The 
soil  ui  in  general  fertile. 

7th.  Mysore.]  This  country  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  table-land 
of  India  S.  of  the  Krishna.  Much  of  it  is  overrun  by  jungles  which  have 
gained  on  the  traces  of  former  cultivation  during  those  desolating  wars  to 
which  tbiB  country  was  exposed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 


Authorities.]  Asiatic  Annual  Register. — Asiatic  Researches^ — 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
and  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society. — Dr  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, 8vo.,  1811. — Fraser's  Jomrnal,  4to.,  1820. — Wilkes'  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  3  vols.,  4to. — Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir 
of  Central  India,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.  1824. — Mill's  History  of  British 
India,  6  vols.,  8vo.,  1826. — Sketches  of  India,  8vo.,  1826. — Hamilton's 
East  India  Ghtzetteer,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.,  1828. — Hebers  Narrative,  2 
vols.,  4to.  Lond.,  1828. — Sir  Thomas  Strange's  Hindu  Law,  2  vok. 
8vo.    Load.  1829. — Rickard's  India,  3  vols.  9vo.   London,  1830 
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CHAP.  I GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  are  now  about  to  describe  that  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  Asia  which 
extends  between  Hindostan  and  China»  or  from  the  longitude  of  92^  to 
108°  £«,  and  from  the  latitude  of  7^  to  26^  N. ;  being  bounded  by  Bengal 
on  the  N. W. ;  by  Tibet  and  Assam  on  the  N. ;  by  China  on  the  N.E. ; 
and  in  every  other  direction  by  the  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  the  nar- 
row isthmus  to  the  S.,  which  divides  it  from  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Neune,']  We  have  at  present  no  generic  name  in  universal  use  for  this 
region.  There  has  been  a  want — as  is  remarked  by  Malte  Brun— of  ety- 
mological felicity  in  the  formation  of  such  as  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
It  is  often  called  The  Peninsula  b^ond  the  Ganges,  but  a  glance  at  the 
map  wil  show  that  it  is  even  less  entitled  to  be  called  a  peninsula  than 
the  Deccan  of  Hindostan.  Among  other  appellations  also  in  use  are  the 
less  exceptionable  ones  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, — Exterior  India,-^ 
and  Further  India.  As  part  at  least  of  this  region  was  once  subject  to 
the  Chinese  government,  and  as  the  inhabitants  approximate  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  both  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  the  names  of  Indo^China  and 
Hindoo-China  have  likewise  been  proposed  for  this  country;  while  Malte 
Brun  conceives  that  the  appellation  of  Chin-India  will  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  philological  and  geographical  criticism,  the  country  being,  in 
his  opinion,  not  an  Indo-China,  or  China  resembling  India,  but  a  Chinese 
India,  an  India  with  Chinese  features.  The  terms  Hindoo-China  and 
Hindoo-Chinese,  however,  have  obtained  sufficient  currency  with  British 
geographers  at  least  to  warrant  our  adopting  them  in  preference  to  the 
Chin-India  of  the  French  geographer,  or  any  other  of  the  different  appel- 
lations we  have  now  specified. 

Physical  Features,!^  The  whole  of  this  vast  region  may  be  described 
as  hot,  moist,  and  woody.  It  contains  at  least  five  great  alluvial  plains, 
not  inferior  in  extent  or  ferulity  to  those  of  Egypt  or  Bengal ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  cbaiDS  of  mountains,  which 
proceed  from  Tibet,  and  run  southwards  in  directions  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  mountains  are  deeply  wooded,  uncultivated,  and  very  par- 
tially inhabited. 

Character  of  the  VegetationJ^  The  joint  operation  of  the  great  heat 
and  humidity  imparts  to  the  vegetation  of  this  region  a  character  of  singu- 
lar vigour  and  magnificence.  "  The  contrasts  of  barrenness  and  fertility," 
says  Malte  Brun,  '^  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking  manner.  A 
burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light  powder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust 
hard  as  rock,  those  soils  on  which  the  rain-water  does  not  fall  in  the  reqoi* 
site  abundance,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  margins  of  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal  verdare>  and  an  aspect 
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of  peculiar  grandear  from  towering  tops  aad  extended  foliage,  characterise 
the  mighty  trees  of  those  climates,  in  comparison  with  which  the  *  kings  of 
oar  forests '  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  hamble  vassals.  These  giants  of  the 
vegetable  creation  are  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  herbs  which  exhibit,  in 
tlieir  flowers  and  fruits,  forms  the  most  singular  and  diversifiedf  and  oolonis 
the  most  vivid,  white  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the  most  delidon. 
Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  Atoexylum  ventm^ 
or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal-wood,  which  are  used  as  perfumes  in 
all  the  palaces  of  the  East.  The  teak  of  this  country  surpasses  the  Eng- 
lish oak  for  durability  in  ship-building.  The  iron-tree  is  quite  common. 
The  true  ebony  is  indigenous  in  Cochin-China.  In  every  district  we  find 
the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  banana,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  large  leaves  forms  a  grove  of  itself.  There  are  odier 
trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  stateliness ;  such  are  the  Bignomas^ 
the  fan-palms,  the  Cahpkj^Uum  which  shoots  up  higher  than  the  pine,  the 
NaucUa  orientalis,  and  the  Agallocum  of  Cochin-China,  the  leaves  of 
which  display  a  rich  purple  on  then:  inferior  surfaces.  Chin-India  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal  species,  and  in  those  useful  in  the  arts. 
Ginger  and  cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  are  culti- 
vated in  large  plantations.  The  cinnamon-tree  grows  abundantly  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
nutmeg.  Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.  Their  favourite  aromatics  are 
betel-leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper,  to  whidi  they 
add  three  or  four  species  resembling  long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the 
Fagara  piperata,  or  long  pepper  of  Japan.  Among  the  difierent  dye- 
8tuf&  are  distinguished  the  carmentine,  or  Juslicia  linctoria,  which  affords 
a  beautiful  green  ;  three  species  of  rqyoc,  viz.  the  Morinda  umbeUata^  car- 
ihamiis,  and  gambogia,  idl  of  which  are  yellow  dyes ;  indigo ;  the  red 
wood  of  the  Larvsonia  spinosa  ;  and  sapan.  The  bark  of  the  RAizopkora 
gt/mnorkiza  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  gum-resin  called  dn^n*s 
blood  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  which  are 
the  Dracaena  Jhrrea,  and  the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-Chuuu  Among 
the  plants  subservient  to  industry,  we  shall  mention  the  Pimelia  oieosa^ 
from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Chi- 
nese Tarnish ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree ;  the  Crolon  lacci- 
ferrumy  from  which  is  obtained  the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  its  oitlinary  food ;  and 
finally,  the  suet  tree,  the  Sehifera  gluUnosa  of  Loureiro,  the  tapium  or 
Glullier  poriesuif  of  Jussieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  stiff  grease,  from 
which  are  made  candles  of  an  elegant  appearance  but  unpleasant  smell. 
From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  the  bark  of  the  Nerium  antidj/sentericum,  called  codogapaia^  that  of 
the  Laurti*  ouliban,  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos,  wtx  vomica^  cassia,  tamarinds, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor-oil.  The  sugar-cadls,  the  bamboo,  and  spike- 
nard, three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  these 
countries  :  the  first  two  in  the  rich  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  melongena,  and  the  love-apple ;  melons,  pumpkins, 
water-melons,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious  plants,  enrich  the 
plains.  The  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  sago-palm,  afford  a  most  liberal 
supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  fruits  they  have  a  great  variety. 
The  vine  grows  in  tlie  forests,  but  for  want  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.    To  make  up  for 
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tbb  disadvantage,  they  have  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  dtron,  the  delici- 
ons  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  lilchi — ^the  cUmocarpus  of  Loareiro  and  the 
euphoria  of  Jussieu — the  mangosteen,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fruits  un- 
known in  Europe.  We  may  also  take  notice  of  the  PhyUodes  placenlaria, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  wn^ping  up  provisions,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour,  and  are  also  like  the  AmO' 
mum  galatiga  mixed  with  dte  fermented  liquors  obtained  from  rice  and 
from  sugar. 

Amtnals,']  In  this  region  the  camel  and  the  ass  are  never  seen,  the 
horse  rarely,  and  then  nothing  better  in  size  than  a  pony,  unfit  for  useful 
labour  or  the  purposes  of  war.  The  ox  is  not  general,  the  sheep  is  un- 
known, and  the  goat  is  not  frequent.  In  short  the  most  useful  and  fami- 
liar of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  western  Asia  and  Europe,  give  place 
here  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  elephant,  the  huffido,  and  the  hog. 
Even  the  wild  quadrupeds  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  western  Asia,  disap- 
pear in  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  where  the  fox,  the  jackal,  tlie 
hyena,  the  wolf,  the  antelope,  and  the  hare  are  not  to  be  found.  Among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  single-homed  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  many  species  of  monkeys,  the  stag,  the  orifx, 
the  slrepsicerosy  the  civet  and  the  porcupine. 

MineralsJ^  The  Hindoo-Chinese  countries  di£Per  remarkably  from  Hin* 
dostan,  and  other  countries  which  they  resemble  in  fertility,  in  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  their  metalliferous  products. 

In/uibitanis,']  In  stature,  the  race  of  men  inhabiting  the  Hindoo-Chi- 
nese countries  is  shorter  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  or  the  European, 
but  generally  taller  than  the  Malayan.  Hieir  lower  limbs  are  well  form- 
ed, contrary  to  what  obtains  among  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The  hands 
of  this  race  are  stout,  and  destitute  of  that  softness  and  delicacy  which 
characterise  those  of  the  Hindoo.  Their  persona  are  hale,  and  sufficient- 
ly robust,  but  somewhat  squab,  and  without  grace  or  flexibility.  Their 
complexion  is  brown,  darker  by  some  shades  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
never  approaching  the  black  of  the  African  Negro,  or  even  of  the  Hindoo. 
The  frice  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  European  or  the  western  Asiatic, 
the  features  never  being  bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined ;  the  nose  is  small, 
and  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flat;  the  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  projecting, 
and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  eyes  are  small,  having  the  iris  black,  and  the 
white  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  cheek-bone  give 
the  whole  hce  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  instead  of  that  oval  contour  which 
marks  the  nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Hindoo-Chinese,  in 
their  different  divisions,  exhibit  very  various  degrees  of  civilization,  some 
being  mere  savages,  and  others,  in  point  of  attainment,  standing  in  the  se* 
cond  class  among  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  highest  rank  certainly,  making 
an  enumeration  from  W.  to  E.,  may  be  placed  the  Birmese,  the  Peguans, 
the  Siamese,  the  people  of  Laos,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Annamese,  com- 
prehending in  the  latter  term  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  Proper  and 
the  Tonquinese.  In  the  second  rank  stand  the  lesser  nations  bordering 
upon  Hindostan,  such  as  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  Arracan,  and  of  the  lowest 
order  are  a  multitude  of  savage  or  semi-barbarous  tribes,  either  the  slaves 
of  the  leading  races,  or  only  escaping  servitude  in  the  recesses  of  barren 
mountains  and  inhospitable  forests.  Yet  amidst  all  diversities  and  distinc- 
tions, moral  as  well  as  physical,  one  general  and  distinctive  character  per- 
vades the  whole  of  these  tribes,  obviously  marking  them  out  as  one  of  those 
great  groupes  or  families  of  nations,  into  which  our  species  is  divided.    This 
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is  indicated  by  similarity  of  physical  form  and  stature,  cognation  and  Idu- 
dred  genius  of  language,  common  manners  and  institntions,  a  common  re- 
ligion, and  in  general  among  the  dominant  tribes  a  common  standard  and 
measure  of  civilization.  Their  wars  and  rerolutions  too  have  in  all  knofwn 
times,  until  very  recently,  been  confined  among  themselves,  and  yet  they 
have  carried  on  amongst  themselves  as  active  and  xmremitting  a  c4>urBe  of 
hostility,  as  bloody  and  revoltmg  warfares  as  any  on  the  records  of  the 
world.  The  general  character  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  is  marked  by  the 
servility,  indolence,  disingenuousness,  and  feebleness,  which  belong  to 
politidd  slavery  everywhere ;  they  display  no  strength  or  variety  of  charac- 
ter, exhibit  no  romantic  feelings,  and  are  in  short  utterly  unimaginativey 
yet  their  national  vanity  is  very  considerable. 

LangiMges,'}  From  the  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  China, 
there  exist,  besides  rude  dialects,  seven  languages,  which  have  received  a 
considerable  share  of  cultivatioD.  These  are  Arracanese,  the  Birmesey  the 
Peguatiy  the  Siamese^  that  of  Laos^  the  Cambodian^  and  the  Anam.  Of 
alphabets  also  there  are  no  less  than  seven.  The  Hindoo-Chinese  dialects 
are  either  chiefly  or  entirely  monosyllabic,  being  so  in  the  greatest  degree 
as  we  advance  eastward ;  ihey  are  rich,  however,  in  letters  and  elemental 
sounds.  They  are  all  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  of  structure, 
and  are  destitute  of  inflections,  hence  their  construction  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  principle  of  juxtaposition.  They  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee  according  as  the  nations  which  speak  them 
are  situated  near  Hindostan  or  China. 

ReUgion,!^  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  universal  from  A  mean  to  Cam- 
bodia, but  cQffer  materially,  especially  when  viewed  as  a  civil  institution, 
from  the  Buddheism  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Hindostan.  In  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries,  religion  is  a  great  business  of  life ;  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  temples,  and  every  male  inhabitant  must  at  some  period  or  other 
of  his  life  enter  the  priesthood,  tliough  he  may  quit  it  when  he  pleases, 
and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  priests  are  people  of  high  considera- 
tion, and  the  people  on  their  part  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  care 
of  their  souls  to  them.  With  the  Buddheists  there  is  no  supreme  God, 
and  variety  of  worship  is  held  to  be  pleasing  to  superior  beings ;  hence  they 
are  rather  tolerant  of  other  religions.  The  doctrine  of  castes  is  unknown 
in  the  Hindoo- Chinese  institutions,  and  unreasonable  antipathies  in  the 
choice  of  food ;  neither  are  religious  penances  and  austerities  among  those 
favourite  means  of  propitiating  heaven.  Their  form  of  worahip  was  in- 
troduced into  these  countries  from  Magada  or  Behar  in  Hindostan  several 
centuries  after  the  christian  era.  Univereal  as  far  as  Cambodia,  it  begins 
to  give  way  in  Cochin-China  Proper  and  Tonquin  to  the  form  of  worship 
prevalent  in  China. 


CHAP.  11— THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE. 

Extent  and  JBoundartes.^  The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  state 
which  we  meet  in  proceeding  eastwards  from  Hindostan ;  by  far  the  greater 
portion,  however,  of  that  extensive  country  is  still  a  terra  incognila  to 
our  geographen.  A  few  points  of  the  coast, — two  or  three  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  are  scattered  along  it  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, — together 
with  a  narrow  tract  of  coimtry  on  either  side  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  the  gulf 
of  Martaban  to  the  city  of  Amarapoora, — are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this 
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great  empire  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  possess  any  knowledge.  Colonel 
Byrnes,  who  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  the  Birman  conrt,  supposed 
from  the  information  of  the  natives,  that  this  empire,  previous  to  the  late 
war  with  the  East-India  company,  extended  from  ^  to  26"  N.  lat.,  and 
from  92*  to  104*  £•  long.,  its  length  being  thus  1,050  geographical  miles, 
and  its  breadth  600.  Taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  that  is,  including 
all  the  countries  subject  to  its  influence,  Hamilton  supposed  that  the  Bir- 
man dominion,  previous  to  the  late  war,  might  contain  194,000  English 
square  miles.  Since  these  authors  first  wrote,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan,  the  province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  districts  of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergni,  amounting  it  is  supposed  to  51,000  English  square  miles,  have 
been  wrested  from  this  extensive  native  government  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany ;  and  its  southern  limits  have  receded  from  9*  to  15*  45^  N.  lat. 

B<nnulariesr\  The  Birman  empire  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Assam  and 
Tibet,  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  China,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the  S.  by 
Siam,  Tavoy,  and  Arracan,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Arracan,  Cassay, 
and  Assam,  which  are  now  interposed  between  its  frontiers  and  Bengal. 

Hisiofy,']  In  Dalrymple's  *  Oriental  Repertory,'  the  Birmans  are  called 
jBcraghmam.  In  the  Birman  alphabet,  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  written  Bomans.  They  are  also  called  Mranmas.  Their  native 
country  is  Ava  Proper,  and  they  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of 
Pegu ;  but  in  the  16th  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  revolu- 
tionized the  country  by  taking  possession  of  Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban. 
The  Birmans  continued  masters  of  this  country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Pegu, 
and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  ferocity.  In  1750  and  1751, 
the  Pegnans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and  the  active 
services  of  some  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion,  while  Dweepdee  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  lus  family, 
axcept  two  sons,  who  escaped  into  Siam.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu, 
returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  government  of  Ava  to 
his  son  Apporasa.  The  conquest  had  scarcely  s^peared  complete  and 
settled,  when  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  whom  Proridence 
sometimes  raises  up  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  appeared.  This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name 
of  '  the  huntsman,'  and  the  chief  of  Monchaboo,  then  a  poor  village.  Hav- 
ing collected  around  him  100  picked  men,  he  defeated  the  Peguan  detach- 
ments in  smfdl  skirmishes.  Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  he  attracted  more  numerous  followers ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ava. 
Defeating  the  king  of  Pegu  in  several  subsequent  engagements,  he  invad- 
ed his  territories,  and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.  Having  sustained  some  indignities 
from  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  but,  during  the  siege  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  kingdom,  his  career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in 
1760  by  a  fatal  disease  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  of  his 
reign.  Alompra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Namdojee  Praw,  a  minor,  but 
Shembuan,  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent, 
and,  on  the  death  of  h&  nephew  assumed  the  crown.  Shembuan  declared 
war  against  the  Siamese,  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but  did  not  retain 
permanent  possession  of  that  country.  In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded 
by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000  strong,  on  the  side  of  Yunnan,  which  advanced 
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M  far  as  a  village  called  Chiboo ;  but  the  Birmans  cut  off  their  sopplieCy 
and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2,500^  who  were  eent  id 
fetters  to  the  Birman  capital,  and  compelled  to  labosr  in  their  respective 
trades,  bat  encouraged  to  many  Birman  wives,  and  become  natnralised 
subjects.  Shembnan  subdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.  His 
son  and  successor,  Chengussa,  a  ddwoched  and  bloody  tyrant,  was  dethroo* 
ed,  and  put  to  death  in  1782,  in  a  conspiiacy  headed  by  his  own  uncle 
Minderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the  government.  This  prince  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Alompra.  In  1783  he  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  against  Airacan, 
which  he  easily  conquered.  He  then  marched  against  Siam,  where  he  met 
with  some  checks ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the 
interior,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  western 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Mergui,  including  the  two  important  sea-porta  of 
Tavoy  and  Merg^,  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
1793. 

.  Hie  first  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Birmese  against  the  Bri- 
tish government  occurred  in  1795.  Three  criminals  having  fled  across 
the  border,  the  Birmese  hesitated  not  to  violate  our  territory  in  pursuit  of 
them.  But  the  invasion  was  promptly  repelled.  The  protection  afforded 
by  our  government  to  the  Mugfas  proved  the  next  cause  of  discord  betwixt 
it  and  Uie  Birmese.  The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Birmese  governor  of 
Arracan  drove  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Mughs,  to  seek  an  asylum  within  our  territory. 
They  were  received ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1799,  two>thirds  of  the 
Mughs  of  Arracan  are  supposed  to  have  exchanged  the  habitations  of  their 
fathers  for  a  home  and  settlement  under  British  protection.  Jealous  of 
these  proceedings,  a  Birmese  army  of  4,000  men  broke  into  the  province 
of  Chittagong,  but  soon  aft^nirards  fell  back  across  the  frontier.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  imprudently  resolved  to  settle  the  refugees  permanently  in 
the  district  between  the  Ramoo  river  and  the  Naaf ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  conquerors.  The  situation  seemed  favourable 
to  people  of  their  habits  ;  and  the  territory  was  without  legal  claimants ; 
but  the  consequences  were  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Mughs 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  marauders,  and  kept  up  a  system  of  in- 
cessant predatory  incursions  against  their  hereditary  enemies  in  Ancacan. 
On  the  accession  of  the  late  marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  India,  he  found  an  op^i  breach  with  the  Birmese  all  but  effected  ; 
yet  he  managed  to  hinder  its  occurrence,  and  so  tv  humoured  his  neigh- 
bours as  to  permit  a  Birmese  force  to  follow  the  Mugh  d^redators  into 
the  forests  of  Chittagong.  But  this  indulgence  only  raised  the  demands 
of  the  Birmese,  and  all  farther  negotiations  with  them  were  broken  off. 
From  that  period  (1814)  up  to  the  year  1824,  the  two  parties  stood  to- 
Wards  each  other  in  the  situation  of  ostensible  friends  and  secret  enemies. 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  certain  insolent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Birmese,  particularly  in  the  unjustifiable  arrest  of  a  few  European  and 
American  missionaries  resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  occupation 
of  a  district  lying  within  the  line  of  our  possessions,  it  was  determined  in 
the  year  1824  to  declare  war  against  them.  A  force  of  6,000  men  asaem- 
bled  at  Port-Cornwallis,  in  the  Great  Andaman  island,  and  sailed  on  the 
4th  of  May  for  Rangoon,  the  principal  sea^Nxt  in  the  Birman  empire,  the 
capture  of  which  was  effected  with  Uttle  oppoaitbn.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  near  twelve  months  had  been  lost  in  the  operations,  of  which  die 
mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  was  tlie  base,  that  an  invasion  was  attempted  from 
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the  maritime  country  of  ArrBcan,  which  is  divided,  as  a  reference  to  the 
common  mape  will  show,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Pega  and  Ava  Proper,  by 
a  chain  of  momitains  running  N.  and  S.,  parallel  and  intermecBate  to  the 
■ea-coast  and  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  was  projected,  that  a  se- 
cond invading  force,  entering  Arracan,  should  cross  the  mountiuns  and 
strike  upon  the  Irrawaddy,  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell's division ;  and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  under  general  Morrison,  was 
assembled  on  the  Chittagong  frontier  for  that  purpose.  General  Morrison, 
a  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  after  a  smart  action,  captured  the  city  of 
Arracan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  while  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  advanc- 
ing to  FVoDie ;  but  though  the  routed  enemy  had  fled  to  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  passage  over  the  mountains  was  believed,  upon  a  partial  reconmdsance, 
to  be  impracticable ;  and  all  farther  attempt  at  co-operation  was  abandoned. 
General  Morrison  being  thus  compelled  to  remain  '  in  the  swampy,  pesti- 
lential flats  of  Arracan,'  one-half  of  his  army  perished  there  miserably  by 
disease ;  and  the  rest  became  so  emaciated  from  sickness,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely disorganized  and  useless.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  a 
division  of  the  army  was  despatched  as  far  as  Martaban  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  100  miles  from  Rangoon,  which  was  captured.  Yek,  situated  to  the 
eastward,  between  Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same  fate.  Having 
reduced  the  important  post  of  Donooboo,  the  road  to  Pk'ome  lay  open  to 
Sir  A.  Campbell's  cUvision,  which  passed  the  rainy  season  very  agreeably 
in  that  city.  The  first  exploit  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  cam- 
paign was  the  total  overthrow,  in  detail,  of  the  Birmese  army ;  after  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  delude  onr  general  into  the  belief,  that  his  Birman 
majesty  was  willing  to  treat  with  the  invaders  upon  reasonable  terms.  The 
general,  however,  knew  his  adversary  too  well,  and  moved  on  towards  the 
capitaL  On  the  8th  of  February  the  British  columns  arrived  at  Pagahm- 
mew,  where  they  gave  battle  to  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  to  20,000 
men,  and  entirely  defeated  it.  His  Birmese  majesty,  satisfied  at  length 
that  the  British  power  was  not  to  be  resisted,  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
had  been  on  so  many  occasions  ofleired  to  him,  and  which  he  had  so  re- 
peatedly rejected.  On  the  24th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  peace,  between 
the  East  India  company  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Ava 
on  ihe  other,  was  executed  at  Yandaboo,  within  four  days'  march  of  the 
ci|>ital.     Of  this  treaty  we  quote  the  following  articles  : — 

Art  II. — Hia  ICajesty  the  King  of  Ara  reoouncea  all  claims  upon,  and  will  abstain  from  all  future 
later  Bmuiee  with,  the  principality  of  Assam  and  its  dependencies,  and  also  with  the  eontlgaoua  petty 
sMtaa  o#  Gaehar  and  Jyntia. 

Art  III.— ^To  pcereDt  all  futore  dispates  respecting  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  great  na- 
tions, the  Britiah  goTemnient  will  retain  tbe  conquered  proTinoea  of  Arracan,  including  the  four  dM. 
dons  o#  Arracan,  Ramree,  Cheduba,  and  Sandowey,  and  his  Mi^esty  tbe  King  of  Aya  cedes  all  right 
th««tou  The  Anoapetonmieon,  or  Arracan  mountains,  (known  in  Arracan  by  the  name  of  Yeoma. 
bourg  or  Fokhengtoung  rasgeO  will  henceforth  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  great  nations  on 
that  side.  Any  doubts  regarding  the  said  line  of  demarcation  will  be  settled  by  commissioaers  ap. 
pointed  by  the  reapectlre  goremments  for  that  purpose,  such  commissioners  flnom  both  powers  to  be 
sf  aidtabie  and  ooiTespooding  rank. 

Art.  IV.— His  Mi^}esty  the  King  of  Aya  cedes  to  the  Britbh  goyemment  the  conquered  prorineea 
of  Ye,  T)ayoy,  and  Mergui,  and  Tonasserim,  with  the  islands  and  dependencies  thereunto  sppertain. 
lag,  taking  the  Salnen  riyer  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier.  Any  doubts  regarding  their 
bovndaries  will  be  settled  aa  spedlled  in  the  concluding  pert  of  article  III. 

Are.  v.— In  proof  of  the  sincere  disposltk>n  of  the  Birmese  goyemment  to  maintain  the  relation  of 
penee  and  amity  between  the  nations,  and  as  pari  indemnification  to  the  British  goyemment  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  his  Majesty  tbe  King  of  Aya  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  (j£l,250,000)  o# 


Art.  VIl— In  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  hereby  cetabilsheA 
between  the  two  goyeraments,  it  is  agreed  that  accredited  ministers,  retaining  an  escort  or  safeguard 
af  fifty  men,  from  each,  shall  reside  at  the  durbar  of  the  other,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  or 

■  ir  A.    -^ 
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hnlM  M  ioltabte  pla(«  of  rMMence*  of  pennaneiit  notn-iate ;  and  t  cflnmierriia  treotr.  npoo  prionfleo 
of  redprocal  admntage,  wUl  bo  onterad  into  by  the  two  high  oontractiiv  portin. 

After  the  concloBion  of  the  peace,  Sir  A.  Campbell,  deeming  it  of  tlie 
liigheflt  importance  that  the  inlet  from  Arracan  to  the  heart  of  Ava  shonld 
be  known  to  na,  in  case  of  another  war,  despatched  captain  Trant,  with  a 
battalion  of  sepoys,  and  the  elephants  of  the  army,  to  explore  the  best 
route  across  the  mountains,  from  Sembewghewn  on  the  Irrawaddy,  to  Aeng 
in  Arracan.  Captain  Trant  found  '  a  superb  road'  across  the  mountains, 
which  had  been  executed  by  the  Birman  goYemment  some  years  before,  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  Arracan  and  Aya ;  and  which,  as  it  was 
the  channel  of  so  great  an  inland  trade  as  to  be  annually  trayersed,  it  is 
computed,  by  40,000  persons,  ought  to  have  been  as  weU-known  to 
our  authorities  in  India,  as  the  high  route  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  Aeng  is  only  124  miles ; 
and  the  detachment,  as  well  as  the  elephants,  accomplished  a  march, 
which  had  been  supposed  impracticable,  in  eleven  days. 

Physical  Fealures.^  The  southena,  or  best-known  portion  of  this 
country,  is  a  low,  leyel  land,  which,  like  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  is  annually  inundated  by  the  riyeis.  The  central  pro- 
vinces consist  of  a  succession  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  divided  by 
fertile  and  well-wooded  valleys ;  while  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
approaching  Tibet,  are  said  to  tower  into  mountains  of  vast  height.  Se- 
veral ridges  are  delineated  in  the  mi^s  as  intersecting  the  country  frx>m 
N.  to  S. ;  but  except  the  ridge  of  Anoupec,  between  Arracan  and  Ava,  the 
names  appear  to  be  unknown.  Like  its  mountains,  the  rivers  of  this 
country  are  imperfectly  known,  and,  as  yet,  but  fancifully  delineated. 
The  principd  rivers,  as  the  Saluen,  the  Setangy  and  the  Irrafvaddtfy 
are  believed  to  have  their  sources  in  the  loftv  ridges  near  Tibet ;  though, 
like  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  they  may  be  said,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  East,  '  to  hide  their  heads  in  heaven,'  since  no  m<»tal  has 
yet  traced  their  b^;innings.  The  Kyendwen  takes  its  rise  at  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  the  Leungtang  mountains.  A  large  proportion  of  the  empire  is 
supposed  to  be  covered  by  forests,  in  which  the  wild  elephant  and  the 
tiger  are  sovereigns.  Interspersed  between  these  vast  and  impenetrable 
woods,  and  among  the  windings  of  the  wild  and  lofty  hills,  are  innumer- 
able lakes,  many  of  them  so  large  as  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  inland 
seas,  which  form  the  haunts  of  immense  flocks  of  aqttotic  birds,  and  abound 
in  vaiious  species  of  fish.  The  coast  is  broken  or  indented  by  numerous 
arms  of  the  sea,  or  small  bays  ;  but  there  are  only  three  harbours  now  be- 
longing to  it,  which  are  those  of  Martaban,  Rangoon,  and  Basdm. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  ProducttoruS}  The  climate  of  this  country  is  almost 
entirely  the  same  with  that  of  Hindoetan,  though  it  is  represented  as  htkng 
more  salubrious,  llie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  experienced ; 
the  seasons  are  regular ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  good  health. 
According  to  Symes,  the  southern  provinces  are  fertile,  exhibiting  a  vege- 
tation no  less  luxuriant  than  that  of  Bengal ;  the  northern  parts  are  moun- 
tainous and  comparatively  barren ;  the  interior  presents  all  that  beanty 
and  variety  of  landscape  which  is  common  to  these  favoured  climes.  Rice^ 
and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  cultivated  in  Hindostan,  are  here 
produced  in  abundance.  Wheat  is  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality*  Es- 
culent vegetables  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inbabi- 
tante.  All  the  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  perfection ;  and  among  the 
produce  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned,  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality, 
sugar-canes,  cotton,  and  indigo.     Agriculture  attracts  much  of  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  their  mode  of  cultivation  baa  not  been  de- 
scribed. As  the  Birman  empire  resembles  Hindostan  in  its  other  vegeta- 
ble productions,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  forests  affinrd  the 
name  kinds  of  trees.  Oak  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  eastern  ceuntries ; 
but  its  place  is  advantageously  supplied  by  the  teak,  celebrated  fm  its 
durability,  and  its  fitness  for  toe  construction  of  ships,  and  which  has  for 
many  years  supplied  materials  for  the  construction  of  fine  vessels  in  the 
dock-yards  of  Rangoon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  The  fir  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  region.  The  botanical  productions  of  the  Birmao 
empire,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  the  whole  region  which  has  been  distin-- 
gnished  by  the  name  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  extremely  similar. 
Besides  the  teak-tree  already  mentioned,  the  Birman  territories  i^ord  the 
white  sandal-tree,  the  ebony-tree,  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Indian  fig,  the 
banyan-tree,  several  kinds  of  palms,  and  many  other  trees  of  which  the 
wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  Among  the  Birman  plants  useful 
in  medicine,  or  in  the  arts,  have  been  enumerated  gipger  and  cardamum, 
turmeric,  betel-pepper,  black  pepper,  and  long  pepper,  with  several  kinds 
of  capsicum.  The  Jnsiicia  tinctoria  dyes  green ;  the  morinda^  the  um- 
bellate, gamboge,  and  carthamus,  yield  a  yellow  tinge.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  Larvsonia  spinosa,  the  Cmsalpinia,  the  si^pan,  and  indi- 
go. The  tamarind,  the  aloe,  and  the  camphor-tree,  are  all  products  of 
the  Birman  territories ;  as  well  as  the  cinnamon,  laurel,  nutmeg,  spike- 
nard, and  bamboo.  The  plantain,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  sago-palm, 
grow  wild.  .Vines  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  though  they  are  at 
present  inferior  to  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  want  of  cultiyation.  Am<mg  the 
fmits  may  be  enumerated  the  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  mangosteen- 
plumb,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw  fig,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
orange.  The  species  of  flowers  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  and  di- 
versified ;  and  many  of  them  are  described  as  joining  the  greatest  beauty 
of  colour  to  the  utmost  fragrancy  of  smell. 

Animals,^  The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  already  described  as 
being  found  in  Hindostan.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  sizp,  but  vigorous 
and  spirited.  Elephants  are  found  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  but  abound 
chiefly  in  Pegu.  The  ichneumon,  or  rat  of  Pharaoh,  is  said  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  this  country.  Boflaloes  are  plentiful,  but  their 
flesh  is  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food,  nor  indeed  is  any  other  kind 
of  flesh,  except  that  of  game.     Poultry  is  abundant. 

3finerals.2  Besides  tin,  iron,  antimony,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphar,  this 
T^on  afiPordis  very  pure  amber,  with  many  kinds  of  precious  stones,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  amethysts,  garnets,  jasper,  loadstone,  marble,  and 
rabies.  The  ruby  is  said  to  be  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  Birman  territories 
as  the  true  diamond  is  to  Hindostan.  In  Pegu,  gold  is  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  places  it  is  dug  from  mines ;  it  has  even  been 
supposed  that  this  country  is  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the  ancients. 
Symes  assures  us,  that,  in  a  mountain  called  Woobelootaun,  near  the  river 
Kyen-dwen,  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  Sf4)pbires,  all  wrought 
at  the  same  time.  The  marble  dug  from  the  quarries  a  few  miles  from 
Ummerapoora  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  finest  Italian ;  but  it  is  monopolized 
by  government,  and  held  sacred  because  the  images  of  Grodama  are  chiefly 
composed  of  tbis  material.  The  Birman  empire  also  contains  the  cele- 
brated wells  which  yield  the  Petroleum  oil,  a  species  of  coal-tar,  also 
monopolized  by  government,  and  from  which  a  large  revenue  is  derived ; 
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the  annual  average  produce  being  estimated  at  92,781  tons,Yalned  at  nearly 
£1,000,000. 

Population,"]  The  population  of  this  extensive  kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated on  little  else  than  conjecture.  "  Of  the  population  of  the  Binnan 
dominions,'*  says  Symes,  *'  I  could  only  form  a  conclusion  from  the  infer- 
mation  I  received  of  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  viUagee,  in  the  em- . 
pire ;  these,  I  was  assured  by  a  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  know, 
and  had  no  motive  for  deceiving  me,  amount  to  8,000,  not  including  the 
recent  addition  of  Arracan.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  we  suppose  each  town,  on  an  average,  to  contain  800  houses, 
and  each  house  six  persons,  the  result  will  determine  the  population  at 
14,400,000.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  solitary  habitations;  they 
mostly  form  themselves  into  small  societies,  and  their  dwellings,  thus  col- 
lected, compose  their  ruas  or  villages ;  if,  therefore,  we  reckon  their  num- 
ber, including  Arracan,  at  17,000,000,  the  calculation  may  not  be  widely 
erroneous, — I  believe  it  rather  foils  short  than  exceeds  the  truth.  Aher 
all,  however,  it  is  mere  conjecture,  as  I  have  no  better  data  for  my  guidance 
than  what  I  have  related."  Captain  Cox,  who  succeeded  colonel  Symes 
as  ambassador,  reduced  these  17,000,000  to  8,000,000 ;  and  captain  Can- 
ning, who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom  Hamilton  agrees, 
brings  down  the  number  to  3,000,000.  The  first  of  these  estimates  is  cer- 
tainly exaggerated,  and  the  last  much  underrated.  Without  including  the 
inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and  the  other  ceded  provinces — ^which  were,  of 
course,  comprehended  in  captain  Canning's  calculation — ^Mr  Crawfnrd  makes 
the  population  amount  to  4,000,000,  which  gives  about  22  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  captain  Trant  concludes,  from  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  military  conscriptions,  and  from  personal  view  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  probably  amounts 
to,  though  it  may  not  exceed,  6,000,000  of  souls;  and  shows  how  this 
calculation  may  be  reconciled  with  the  far  greater  estimate  of  Symes,  '*  The 
late  colonel  Symes,  in  his  work  on  Ava,"  says  he,  "  computes  the  population 
17,000,000,  by  supposing  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  to  amount  to 
8,000 ;  but  in  this  number,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  more  than  two- 
tb'u-ds  only  nominally  existed,  the  inhabitants  having  probably  emigrated  to 
other  spots,  to  which  a  new  name  would  be  given,  whilst  the  deserted  vil- 
lages, in  the  returns  of  the  district,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  list  with 
the  inhabited  ones.  This  I  have  remarked  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
case ;  the  names  of  those  villages  handed  down  by  tradition  having  been  in- 
variably given  me,  as  well  as  those  actually  in  existence.  Colonel  Symes 
could  not  be  aware  of  this  custom,  and  thus  his  calculation  is  not  founded 
on  so  erroneous  a  basis  as  has  generally  been  supposed."  In  connexion  with 
this  circumstance,  of  the  immense  number  of  mined  and  deserted  towns, 
both  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  that  of  Ava  proper,  captain  Trant  has  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  notices,  scattered  through  his  volume,  on  the 
architectural  remains  and  other  antiquities  of  the  country.  From  these 
monuments,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  r^ons  must  have  been, 
at  periods  both  more  and  less  remote,  the  seat  of  an  empire  far  more  popu- 
lous, better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  altogether  more  flourishing 
and  wealthy  than  the  present  state.  The  more  moHdem  tale  of  desolation 
is  told  as  Well  by  the  traces  of  villages  thickly  strewed  over  the  country, 
where  the  nearest  hamlets  are  now  10  miles  asunder,  as  by  the  mined 
ramparts  and  vast  solitary  area  of  Pegu,  Pagham-mew,  Prome,  and 
various  other  once  magnificent  cities.     The  walls  of  the  last  place  here 
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BU&ed  may  be  tiuoed  tbrongh  a  drcuit  of  10  miles ;  and  the  massire  thick- 
ness and  strength  both  of  these  brick  remains,  and  of  other  stmctoTes  of 
the  same  materia],  are  d^lorably  contrasted  by  the  wretched  mnd-hovek 
and  wooden  bulwarks  of  the  modem  Birmese  towns.  Bnt  the  smriving 
monaments  of  earlier  ages  are  still  more  remarkable.  The  neatly  and 
strongly  arched  roofs  of  old  temples,  show  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  vaulting,  which  the  Birmese  haye  now  totally  lost.  Frescoes  of 
great  age  are  found  on  the  walls  of  these  structures,  still  retaining  the  most 
brilliant  colouring,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to  more  modem  attempts 
of  the  kind ;  and  those  enormous  masses  of  brick,  the  Dagon  and  Shoema- 
doo,  and  Shoezeegon  pagodas,  at  Rangoon,  Pegu,  aud  PagsJim,  are  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  stupendous  constructions  are 
altogether  dissimilar  from  any  religious  edifices  in  India,  and  ^  approach,* 
says  Trant,  '  in  idea  nearer  to  the  pyramids  than  any  other  relic  of 
antiquity.' " 

The  population,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  a  homc^^eous 
mass,  distinguished  by  the  same  manners,  language,  and  religion.  It  con- 
sists of  at  least  18  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  of  those  great  physical  and  moral  features  whidh  constitute  a  wall  of 
sepmtion,  as  it  were,  among  men.  Blnmenbach  and  Virey  have 
classed  the  Birmans  with  the  Mongols ;  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  with  the 
Chinese ;  while  Crawfnrd — ^whose  authority  is  certainly  of  great  weight — 
considers  them  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Malays.  In  Ava,  the  Bir- 
mans Proper  are  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  civilized ;  and 
each  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  recedes  further 
and  further  from  the  point  of  refinement  attained  by  the  leading  tribe ;  bnt 
however  much  these  tribes  may  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  religion, 
and  refinement,  they  have  all,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  same  physical 
type,  that  is,  the  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  complexion,  and  the  same 
form.  "  The  Bnrmahs,"  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru,'  '^  are,  in 
general,  men  of  low  stature,  but  stout,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  privation.  They  are  possessed  of  amazing  activity  and  strength,  and 
die  postures  into  which  a  Burmah  throws  himself,  while  engaged  in  pugilis- 
tic and  other  athletic  exercises,  are  scarcely  to  be  credited.  In  what  we  call 
bottom,  they  are  not  inferior  to  Englishmen,  and  they  resemble  us  likewise 
in  their  love  of  boxing,  and  similar  amusements.  In  true  bravwy  they  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  Asiatics,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  at  Rangoon  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  We  are  informed,  and 
we  believe  traly,  that  the  Burmahs  are  famous  for  stratagems,  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  them  they  display  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience,  coolness, 
and  intrepidity.  Hence  an  ambushed  Burmah  will  not  move  though  an 
enemy's  foot  should  be  within  an  inch  of  his  person  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  are  few  who,  at  such  a  moment,  woidd  be  equally  still  and 
collected." 

DressJ]  In  dress  the  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  nations 
of  western  India.  The  principal  part  of  the  male  dress,  which  covers  the 
loins,  and  reaches  half-way  down  the  leg^  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
cloth  about  10  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wrapped  about  the  body.  Over 
this  a  frock  is  worn,  with  sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees :  this  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  cotton,  broad-doth,  or 
velvet,  and  in  winter  is  quilted.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  small  square 
handkerchief,  commonly  of  English  book-muslin,  which  is  worn  like  a  tur- 
ban.    The  lower  classes  of  women  wear  only  a  single  garment,  called  a 
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ihabij  reflembliog  a  sheet.     This  is  wrapped  roand  the  body,  and  croeiiiig 
tlie  breasts,  is  fiutened  under  the  arms.    It  desorads  almoet  to  the  auklei* 
but  IS  not  closed  by  a  seam  before,  so  that— 4ike  the  Spartan  females,  if 
EmipidM  belie  them  not — ^when  walking,  a  great  part  of  the  leg  is  ex- 
posed.   From  this  habit  custom  has  long  remoyed  eyery  idea  of  indelicacjr. 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  sumptuary  laws  are  established,  which  determine 
the  several  ornaments  and  decorations  by  which  the  different  classes  aie 
distinguished*    When  a  nobleman  is  to  appear  at  court,  he  puts  en  a  long 
robe  of  flowered  velvet,  or  satin,  which  reaches  the  ankles,  and  of  whidi 
the  sleeves  and  collar  are  open.     A  mantle,  or  scarf,  thrown  over  this, 
hangs  from  the  shoulders.     On  the  head  is  worn  a  high  velvet  or  silk  cap^ 
which,  by  being  plain,  or  embroidered,  indicates  the  rank  of  the  wearer* 
The  men  wear  ear-rings,  which,  in  those  of  high  rank,  are  generally  of  a 
large  size,  and  weigh  down  the  ears  almost  to  the  shoulders*    The  rank  of 
women  is  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  i^ich  the  hair  is 
bound  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.     Those  of  the  higher  classes 
generally  wear  a  shift,  which  reaches  only  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  is  drawn  tight,  and  fostened  by  strings.     This  is  covered  by  a  looae 
jad^et,  with  tight  sleeves.     A  piece  of  silk  or  cloth  encircles  the  waist, 
and  descends  to  the  feet.     When  they  go  abroad,  a  silk  sash  ciosaes  the 
bosom,  while  the  ends  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders.     What  a  wonum 
wishes  to  be  particularly  fine,  she  stains  her  nails,  and  the  palips  of  her 
hands,  of  a  red  colour ;  she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal- 
wood ;  with  the  same  powder  she  sometimes  rubs  her  face ;  and  she  tinges 
her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids  with  black.     The  last  custom  is 
sometimes  adopted  by  the  men.    Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long ;  the  mea 
tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  women  on  the  back* 
Fashionable  young  beaux  frequently  tie  the  knot  on  one  side*     Sandals 
are  often   worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings ;  every  man, 
woman,  and  diild,  however,  carries  an  umbrella*     The  barbarous  cus« 
tom  of  tattoomg  universally  prevails  among  the  male  part  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  tattooed  figures  appear  of  a  black  or  blue  colour  upon  a  brown 
ground,  and  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  lamp4>lack  procured  from  the  soot 
of  sesamum  oil  mixed  with  the  gall  of  the  mirga  fish*     The  objects  thus 
depicted  are  animals,  and  cabalistical  letters  and  figures  intended  as  charms 
against  wounds*     This  absurd  process  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
beauty  of  the  individual,  but  is  submitted  to,  becanse  not  to  he  tattooed  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy.     Few  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  except  the  Birmese  and  Talains,  have  preserved  this  ancient 
custom*     The  practice  of  chewing  betel  is  univeraal,  and  the  aiae  and 
fabiic  of  the  jMun-box,  denote  the  rank  of  the  owner.     The  boxes  of  tha 
nobles  are  of  gold,  those  of  the  next  grade  of  silver,  and  thoae  of  the  infe- 
rior class  of  brass  ;  the  betel-viae  grows  abundantly  in  Anaeany  but  the 
most  valuable  kind  is  brought  from  Cheduba*    ,  The  betel-nuts  are  wholly 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  the  kind  most  esteemed  is  the  red  sort,  the 
tint  of  which  is  given  artificially  by  the  growers  about  Dacca,  by  steeping 
the  nuts  repeatedly  in  water,  and,  afiter  drying,  putting  them  by  in  a  dose 
place,  excluded  from  light  and  air,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  £bw  days, 
they  assume  the  colour  which  fits  them  for  the  Birmpn  market* 

Manner*  and  Custom*.']  The  Birmans  are  untainted  with  that  jealousy 
of  disposition  which  has  pervaded  so  many  eastern  nations,  and  which  bss 
caused  the  women  to  be  confined  from  all  intercourse  with  the  male  sex* 
lu  Ava  the  women  mingle  with  the  men  as  freely  as  they  do  in  Europe. 
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Bat  though  ienuto  have  here  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  is  enjoyed  by 
them  in  several  neighbouring  nations,  still  they  do  not  enjoy  that  respect 
which  is  beetowed  on  them  by  saperior  civilization.  They  are  by  the  men 
oottsiderad  as  bebgs  of  an  inferior  class ;  their  evidence  is  not,  in  the 
coartB  of  law^  considered  as  having  the  same  force  as  that  of  the  men ;  and 
they  are  sMd  to  be  even  prohibited  from  entering  the  coorts  of  justice. 
Like  the  ancient  Germans^  the  Birmese  appear  to  believe  that  women 
sometimes  possess  supernatural  knowledge  and  power.  In  the  late  war 
with  the  English,  as  many  female  sorceresses  as  could  be  found  in  Ava 
were  collected  and  sent  down  to  their  army  before  Prome,  to  put  a  spell 
upon  our  forces  and  unman  them.  In  Hindostan,  raatxiages  are  often 
eontraeted  while  the  parties  are  in£Euits  ;  but,  among  the  Birmans,  no  con- 
tract is  made  till  the  parties  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  a  young 
nan  is  desirous  of  paying  his  addresses  to  a  female,  the  proposal  is  made 
by  his  nearest  female  relation.  If  his  advances  be  agreeable,  a  party  of  his 
finends,  together  with  the  muden's  parents,  adjust  the  marriage-portion. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  arriyes,  the  bridegroom  sends  his 
mistress  three  lower  garments,  three  sashes,  three  pieces  of  white  muslin, 
and  such  jewels,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  as  his  situation  in  life  will  per- 
mit* The  writings  are  then  made  out  in  due  form,  and  the  bride's  parents 
prepare  a  feast,  at  which  the  parties  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  cere- 
mony is  thus  concluded ;  and,  without  any  farther  solemnity,  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  Among  the  Birmans,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  religion.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  except  to  the 
royal  family ;  but,  though  a  man  can  only  have  one  wife,  he  may  have  as 
many  concubines  as  he  chooses.  The  condition  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
not  the  most  enviable.  If  they  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  wife,  they 
are  bound,  by  law,  to  perform  for  her  every  office  of  a  seivant ;  they  at- 
tend her  when  she  goes  abroad;  they  bear  her  fan,  her  betel-box,  her 
water-ilagon ;  and  thus,  by  contributing  to  her  ease,  to  her  pomp,  and 
consequently  to  her  pride,  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  share  which 
ihej  may  attract  of  her  husband's  affection.  When  the  husband  dies  in* 
testate,  f  of  his  property  goes  to  his  children  bom  in  wedlock,  and  ^  to 
his  widow,  who  continues  to  be  the  children's  guardian  till  they  arrive  at 
the  years  of  maturity.  As  many  of  his  servants  as  were  bound  in  servi- 
tude to  him  become  the  slaves  of  the  widow.  If  he  wish  them,  at  his 
death,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  he  must,  by  an  express  act,  emancipate 
them  during  his  life.  In  some  cases  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife ;  but  the 
process  is  so  expensive,  as  to  put  the  privilege  beyond  the  reach  of  by  far 
the  greater  number.  The  Birmans  have  been  accused  of  selling,  or  rather 
of  letting,  their  women  to  strangers  for  a  stipulated  time :  but  this  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  females  thus  hired  are 
said  generally  to  be  faithfrd  to  their  temporary  masters,  and  often  to  be 
useful  to  them  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  contract  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  since  no  woman  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  country.  In  this  particular  the  restraint  of  the  women  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men,  since  the  latter  are  permitted  to  travel  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  Birman  frinerals  are  conducted  with  considerable  solemnity.  The 
bodies  of  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  burnt ;  those  of  the  lower  ranks 
are  thrown  into  a  river,  or  buried,  as  the  ceremony  of  burning  is  expensive. 
In  the  former  class  of  funerals,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier  raised  on 
men's  shoulders.     The  friends  and  relations  follow  it  in  mourning ;  and 
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that  their  grief  may  appear  to  be  the  more  violent^  women  are  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  making  melancholy  exclamations.  The  body,  with  the  bier 
on  which  it  lies,  is  then  placed  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  and  the  poongheeSf  or 
priests,  walking  round  the  pile,  repeat  prayers  to  Godama ;  after  which 
the  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  whole  is  immediately  consumed.  The  bones 
are  then  collected  and  buried.  Those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  not  biinit 
immediately  after  their  death ;  their  bodies  are  embalmed,  and  lie  in  state 
during  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 

The  mode  of  paying  honours  to  the  remains  of  a  poonghee,  or  priest, 
differs  entirely  from  that  observed  towards  a  common  corpse.  When  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body,  it  is  embalmed  with  the  costliest  spices  procor- 
able,  and  put  into  a  large  box  full  of  honey,  which  is  locked  up.  In- 
telligence is  tlien  sent  by  express  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  or  districts, 
stating  that  the  poonghee  is  dead  and  lying  in  state,  and  that  on  a  certain 
day  the  ceremony  of  earring  him  will  take  place.  This  ceremony  of  car- 
ring  consists  in  placing  the  corpse  of  the  poonghee  in  a  vast  and  stately 
car.  The  assembled  multitude  from  the  different  districts  then  strive  to 
drag  the  car,  one  party  one  way,  and  one  the  other.  The  first  may  be 
called  water-ers,  and  the  second  fire-ers.  If  the  water-ers  succeed  in 
dragging  the  car  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  party,  they  have  the 
right  of  committing  the  poonghee,  car  and  all,  to  the  river.  If  the  fire- 
party,  on  the  contrary,  gain  the  victory,  they  dispose  of  the  poonghee  and 
his  appurtenances  by  fire. 

Classes  of  SodetyJ^  Society,  both  among  the  Birmans  and  Talains»  is 
divided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the 
priesthood,  the  merchants,  or  '  rich  men,'  the  cultivators  and  labourers, 
the  slaves,  and  the  outcasts.  With  the  exception  of  the  sauhwasy  or  tri« 
butary  princes,  no  class  of  public  officers  are  hereditary ;  a  poor  merchant 
appears  to  belong  to  no  class,  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  has  acquired  con- 
siderable property  that  he  is  regularly  admitted  into  the  caste,  as  it  were, 
and  registered  as  a  '  rich  man.'  Those  merchants  who  possess  wealth  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  that  is,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
be  plundered  at  uncertain  intervals,  they  are  subjected  to  regular  periodical 
extortion.  The  labouring  class  is  divided  into  proprietors  and  common 
labourers,  the  latter  constituting  the  great  majority.  Every  man  in  the 
country  is  regarded  as  the  king's  slave ;  and  his  services  may  at  any  time 
be  commanded  by  the  government  in  any  way  it  may  judge  proper. 

Religion.'}  In  religion  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  this  empire  are 
Buddhists.  Although  the  Birmans  have  every  motive,  according  to  their 
system  of  religion,  to  practise  good  works,  yet  no  people  can  be  worse  in 
moral  respects.  Their  religions  motives  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  any  good,  or  to  maintain  private  and  public  morality.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  Birman,  as  of  every  other  P&gan  religion,  there  is  no  power 
in  it  to  make  men  better,  and  its  best  precepts  are  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  its  devotees.  The  Birmans  are  subtle, 
thievish,  mercenary,  addicted  to  robbery  and  fraud ;  truth  and  honesty  aie» 
in  fact,  not  known  among  them  as  virtues.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarks  that  in 
Siam  he  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  religions  opinions  above 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition,  but  that  in  Ava  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. 

Forms  of  worship,'}  Godama  is  said  to  have  enjoined  his  followors  to 
worship  his  images  and  relics :  accordingly,  some  of  these  relics  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  temple,  and  few  of  them  want  images  of  this  great 
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^jeetiof  adodaioQ*  The  temples  ave  nsually  in  the  form  of  a  pynmid, 
«iRi  some  of  them  are  of  great  height.  The  elevatioo  of  a  iew  is  said  nol 
to  be  lees  than  500  feet.  The  temples  which  contain  the  reli4!8  of  Godamtu 
and  those  which  csootain  his  images  only^  appear  to  be  constructed  in  a 
differeat  manner.  The  fonaer  are  ^E^iirosented  as  being  of  solid  Uriclcf 
work ;  while  the  latter  are  hoUow.  A  i^rge  temple,  which  is  supposed  to 
coBtain  xelicsy  js  often  jBuisoanded  with  small  ^cb^i^ielf  containing  images  of 
Godama,  who  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  but  <of  different  magnitudes, 
and  in  different  postuces ;  the  imf^ges  are  sometimes  not  more  ^han  sjjl 
inches  high,  and  sometin^es  of  ^vicb  a  size  that  the  fingers  ai»  as  tbi<jk  as 
a  man*s  thigh.  They  are  formed  of  clay,  copper,  silver,  or  alabaster; 
some  of  them  are  paiuted  of  various  colours,  and  others  gilded.  Besides 
images  of  Godami^  the  temples  of  the  Birmans  contain  the  images  of  se- 
Feral  saints,  the  favourites  of  thur  god,  with  representations  of  many  an!-* 
malsy  such  as  elephant^,  monkeys,  and  lions ;  but  to  these  images  they  pay 
ao  religious  adoprstion,-^^they  only  consider  them  as  possessing  something 
veikM»ble,  on  account  of  their  having  been  useful  to  Godama. 

The  votaries  of  Godama  isay  prayers  at  sunrise,  and  before  they  retire 
40  rest.  Like  the  Boman  catholics,  they  make  use  of  rosaries  formed  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds.  There  is  np  regular  daily  public  worship.  The 
public  aq^  of  seligion  are  reserved  for  particular  solemnities,  such  as  the 
dedicati<Hi  <^  a  4fV9iple,  pr  the  celebration  of  an  umual  festival.  Offerings 
are  made ;  but 4be  religion  of  Buddha  forbids  to  sacrifice  any  animal.  The 
ofi^rings  oonsis^.pf  iirvuts,  boiled  rice,  and  flowers,  with  various  figures  of 
paper  and  jjpoldrlsaf.  The  rich  present  white  umbrellas,  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  alippem,  ,canes,  pillows,  and  gilded  utensils ;  tbe  poor,  who  ,ca)iao.t 
affiK»rd  offeiings  so  :expensive,  present  imitations  of  them  in  paper.  To  gild 
part  of  a  temple  is  considered  a  very  meritorious  act.  The  kii^  imnually 
expends  &  considerable  .sum  for  this  religious  purpose ;  and  many  of  the 
templee  .^hi^ch  have  not  yet  been  completely  covered,  e^ibit  several  spots 
4eeoi|(ted  .tlwough  the  devotion  of  individuals.  For  inferior  acts  of .  hoinagci» 
pi^eea^pf  gilt  p^per,  and  small  ornaments,  are  accounted  sufficient.  Along 
itm  ^fif^  to  every  temple  stalls  are  priced,  where  snc)i  articles  are  exposed 
foraaiey-and  l|p  w^  is  inclined  to  perform  some  religious  duty,  walks  out, 
purchases  his  offering  by  the  way,  leaves  it  in  t|ie  temple,  and  suppoises 
that  be  h^s.thus  performed  an  act  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  The  women 
are  sMdtp  fzeqiient  tba  temples  in  greater  numbers  than  the  men.  Tliey 
genen^ly  go  tlnther  in  parties. 

The  days  on  which  the  temples  are  most  generally  frequented,  are  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  when  it  changes.  For  three  months  of  the  year,  a 
kind  of  .Lent  is  observed,  during  which  the, more  scrupulous  fast  from  sun- 
rise to  4i||^t.  At  the  end  of  this  Lent,  a  whole  month  is  celebrated  as  a 
kind  of  festival ;  and  one  part  of  the  rejoicing  always  consists  in  illumina- 
tioBS.  Bcaides  this  public  festival  there  is  another,  which  takes  place  at 
the  comuien^e^ent  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  many  games  are  cele- 
brated ;  und.on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  men  and  women  amuse  them- 
selves by  t^irowing  water  at  each  oth^r.  During  both  festivals,  spurts  of 
wrestlii^  ^d  .dancing,  with  eptertainpients  of  music,  theatrical  perfonn- 
anc^  processions,  and  fire-works,  succeed  each  other  almost  without  in- 
termptUNCU  Of  tjjese  festivals,  however,  it  appears  that  religion  makes  a 
very  inconsiderable  part. 

Priefis.l  T>e  rq^har^,  or  the  priests  of  Godama,  have  a  great  reserablapce 
to  the  monks  in  ii»Thoi»c  countries.     They  do  not  appear  to  take  any  cx%n- 
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cem  in  the  religious  acts  performed  in  the  temples,  and  few  of  them  are  pre- 
fient  at  processions,  or  at  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind ;  they  appear 
indeed  to  visit  the  public  places  of  worship  less  frequently  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  Their  whole  time  is  employed  in  collecting  prorisions, 
and  acquiring  knowledge  or  communicating  it  to  others.  Like  the  catholic 
monks,  the  rahans  live  together  in  colleges,  or  convents,  founded  for  thai 
purpose  by  the  munificence  of  the  rich.  The  decency  of  their  lives,  and 
their  hospitality  to  strangers,  are  said  to  be  eminent ;  and  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community  is  proportional.  The  most 
honourable  place,  either  upon  a  road  or  in  company,  is  always  yielded  to 
them ;  and  they  are  allowed,  in  their  convents,  to  make  use  of  painting 
and  gilding, — a  privilege  which  they  enjoy  in  common  only  with  the  king. 
No  rahan  ever  kindles  a  fire,  lest  by  that  act  he  deprive  an  animal  of  life ; 
he  consequently  dresses  no  victuals,  but  depends  upon  receiving  tliera  in 
that  state  from  the  charity  of  others.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  eat 
every  kind  of  food  which  may  be  presented ;  even  animal  food  in  that  case 
is  not  forbidden, — ^for  though  it  is  reckoned  sinful  to  put  a  living  creature 
to  death,  it  is  not  so  to  eat  it  when  dead.  Every  rahaa  is,  by  his  religioas 
profession,  bound  to  procure  his  food  by  *  the  labour  of  his  feet,'  as  they 
term  it.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  can  distinguish  the  veins  on  his 
hands,  he  issues  from  his  convent,  with  his  sabeitt  or  vessel  of  wicko'- 
work,  under  his  arm.  Stopping  at  every  door  in  his  way,  but  observing 
the  deepest  silence,  be  receives  into  his  sabeit  such  ready-dressed  provisions 
as  the  inhabitants  think  proper  to  afford,  and  passes  on  without  returning 
his  thanks.  He  is  forbidden  to  use  any  solicitations.  He  is  not  permitted 
even  to  give  notice  of  his  being  at  the  door.  These  begging  excursions  are 
seldom  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions  for  subsistence, 
as  the  zeal  of  the  laity  rarely  permits  them  to  be  in  danger  of  want :  the 
provisions  obtained,  after  satisf3dng  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  col- 
lector, are  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  needy  stranger,— and  such  is  the 
hospitality  of  the  rahans,  in  dividing  what  they  have  collected,  that  few 
beggars,  not  of  their  own  class,  are  aaxd  to  be  found  in  the  Birmaa  empire. 
In  every  convent  of  rahans  there  is  a  superior  called  zara,  or  '  reader,' 
who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  considerable  power  among  those  of  his  own  con- 
vent, as  they  always  approach  him  with  respect.  The  zaras  of  the  prin- 
cipal convents  live  in  splendid  apartments,  have  numerous  attendants,  and 
enjoy  several  privileges  denied  to  the  principal  nobles.  Their  authority, 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  their  own  colleges,  since  the  superior  of 
each  convent  is  independent  of  the  superior  of  every  other.  Among  other 
privileges  possessed  by  this  religious  body,  may  be  mentioned  thw  power 
of  preventing  the  most  atrocious  criminal  from  being  executed,  by  barely 
touching  him  when  upon  the  road  to  execution.  Before  a  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  priesthood,  and  received  into  a  convent  of  rahans,  he  un- 
dergoes a  public  examination ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  pro- 
gress  he  has  made  in  mental  improvement,  but  to  discover  whether  or  not 
e  be  free  of  bodily  infirmities,—- «  male, — a  lawfully-begotten  son, — free 
of  debt, — and  not  dependent  upon  some  superior.  The  initiation  is 
pompous,  and  very  expensive ;  but  when  the  ceremonies  necessary  on  this 
occasion  are  over,  the  person  is  supposed  to  lose  sight  of  every  sublunary 
care.  A  person,  however,  who  has  attached  himself  to  this  profession,  ri 
not  supposed  to  be  bound  to  it  for  life.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  with- 
out scandal,  quit  his  convent,  and  engage  in  the  active  concerns  of  life* 
The  kioumSf  or  convents  of  the  rahans,  are  different  in  their  structurs 
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from  common  homes,  and  much  resemble  the  architectare  of  the  Chinesob 
They  are  entirely  made  of  wood»  comprehending  in  the  inside  one  laige 
ball,  open  at  all  sides.  Tliere  are  no  apartments  for  the  priyate  recreations 
of  the  rahanS) — pnblictty  is  the  prevailing  system  of  Birman  conduct. 
They  admit  of  no  secrets  either  in  church  or  state.  Convents  of  youngs 
women  are  said  formerly  to  have  ensted,  into  which  virgins  entered,  mak- 
ings a  TOW  of  perpetual  celibacy.  These  convents  are  now  abolished, 
either  by  custom  or  by  authority.  The  only  nuns  now  to  be  found  are 
old  women  who  shave  their  heads,  and  dress  in  white.  They  are  said  to 
take  care  of  the  temples  and  to  attend  funerals. 

The  White  elephant.']  Besides  these  wholly  religious  characters,  there 
Is  a  very  important  personage,  the  second  dignitary  in  the  kingdom, — the 
White  elephant,  who  has  a  regular  cabinet,  composed  of  ministers,  secre- 
taries, under-secretaries,  &c.  &c  This  animal  is  not,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed,  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Birmans,  but  merely  forms 
an  indispensable  pert  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty.  The  residence  of  the 
White  elephant  is  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  long  open  gallery,  supported  by  numerous  wooden  pillars,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  a  curtain  of  black  velvet  embossed  with  gold, 
conceals  the  august  animal  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  *  and  before  this 
curtain,  the  offerings  intended  for  him  are  displayed.  His  dwelling  is  a 
lofty  hall,  covered  with  splendid  gilding  both  inside  and  out,  and  support- 
ed by  64  pillars,  half  of  which  are  elegantly  gilt.  To  two  of  these  his 
forefeet  are  fixed  by  silver  chains,  while  his  hind  ones  are  secured  by  links 
of  a  baser  material.  His  bed  consists  of  a  thick  matrass,  covered  with 
bine  cloth,  over  which  a  sofitor  one,  covered  with  crimson  silk,  is  spread. 
His  trappings  are  of  gold,  studded  with  large  diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires, 
mbies,  and  other  precious  stones.  His  betel-box,  spitting  pot,  ankle-ring% 
and  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  feeds,  are  all  of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  pre- 
tAofUB  stones ;  and  his  attendants  and  guard  amount  to  1000  persons.  The 
White  elephant,  thus  treated,  appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  colour  has 
been  changed  by  a  disease  of  the  leprous  kind ;  but  is  by  the  Birmans  sup«* 
posed  to  contain  a  human  soul,  in  the  last  stage  of  many  millions  of  trans^ 
migrations,  and  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 

Language  and  Writing."]  The  language  of  the  Birmans  has  S3  simple 
sounds  or  characters.  It  is,  like  the  languages  of  Europe,  written  fron^ 
Uh  to  right.  The  Fbli  language,  written  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  b  the 
sacred  text  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam ;  but  in  a  specimen  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  that  dialect,  the  missionaries  could  only  discover  three  Sanscrit 
words ;  a  part  seems  taken  from  the  Chinese.  The  character  in  common 
nae  is  a  round  Nagari  derived  from  the  Pali  which  is  square.  It  is  formed 
of  circles,  and  segments  of  circles,  variously  disposed,  and  written  from  lefi 
to  right.  Specimens  of  both  have  been  published  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries, who  have  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  latter  language.  In 
writing,  many  contractions  are  used,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  great 
despatch.  The  zares,  or  writers  in  courts,  often  write  down  what  an 
officer  dictates  who  does  not  speak  slow. — Almost  every  Birman  carries 
with  him  a  parawaik,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  strong  blackened  paper, 
measuring  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  about  18  inches  wide.  It  is  folded  up 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  the  breadth  of  each  fold  being  about  6  in- 
ches, and  the  length  corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  sheet.  Upon 
this  paranfoik,  with  a  pencil  of  steatites,  the  Birman  keeps  his  accounts, 
and  takes  such  memoi*andnms  as  he  thinks  necessary.     To  efiace  any 
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#riting  whicTi  id  no  longer  lurefeil,  the  leaves  of  the  parawM  are  nibbed 
oirer  vhih  dnrcoal  and  a  eipecies  of  doGdiOB. 

LkeraHire,']  Reading  is  an  accomplishment  eo  comttioA  aiboUg  the  Bir- 
mans,  that  there  is  not  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  fKissessed  of  it^  aad 
tb^  ait  Ht  Wnting  is,  as  we  Imire  hinted,  tolerably  general.  In  the  preaent 
state  of  their  literature,  the  Birmans  can  d^me  bmt  IHtle  advantago  fron 
tbeif  proficieADcy  id  the  art  of  reading,  as  their  oompeeitions  consist  chiefly/ 
If  not  wholly,  of  mde  songs,  reHgioas  romatiees,  and  historiea  ^duch  ai« 
BO  better  than  romances.^  **  Erery  content,"  sajrs  Buchanan,  **  has  a  ool* 
lection  of  books ;  several  of  which  are  pretty  considerable.  Hie  most  coaa- 
mon  copiers  are  the  rahans.  These  books  are  kept  in  chests,  much  orna- 
mented with  gilding,  and  bits  of  loofcing-glass,  fintened  on  with  laeqwf 
in  the  shape  of  flowers.  At  Amerapoora^  we  were  shown  a  pttrt  ef  the 
royal  library.  This  is  a  brick  biliiding  sarronnded  by  ^adosed  eottrts  and 
temples,  which  occupy  a  delightful  situation,  in  the  nsvtb-weat  tngle  of 
the  city.  Hear  it  is  a  small  but  most  elegant  Kiaung  (convent.)  To 
this,  at  times,  the  monarch  retires ;  and  we  were  showu  the  g^dod  coach 
on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zorado  reads  to  him,  and  instructa  him  in 
the  duties  of  religion.  The  library  itself  is  neither  a  coavenieiit  nor  a 
handsome  building.  The  gallery,  into  which  we  entered,  eontatned  ahmrt 
a  hundred  chests,  gilded  On  the  sides,  aad  lacquered  above,  with  the  gene* 
ral  title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.  The  chests  were  laige, 
and,  if  full,  must  have  contained  many  thousand  volumes.  As  we  saw 
only  a  part,  I  presume  that  the  king's  collection  is  very  eiteasive."  Instead 
of  paper,  the  Birmans,  in  their  more  elegant  books,  make  use  of  sheets  of 
ivory  stained  black.  The  characters  are  gilded. or  enamelled,  and  the 
edges  are  generally  gilded.  Books  are  sometimes  written  on  the  palmyra 
leaves,  in  which  case  the  letters  are  in  black  enamel,  while  the  maigius 
are  ornamented  iiHth  flowers.  When  the  book  is  iatended  for  oommoa 
use,  the  characters  are  engraven  on  palmyra  leaves  trith  an  iron  instrument* 
To  form  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  to  consist  are  boaad  togetbor  by 
a  cord  passed  through  holes  at  the  end  of  each  leaf,  and  the  two  outnda 
leaves  are  covered  with  wooden  boards,  which  protect  the  volume.  Oa 
the  uppermost  of  these  IxMirds,  which  are  generally  gilded  and  lacquered,  is 
written  the  title  of  the  book.  If  the  volume  be  of  the  more  elegant  kind,  it 
is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk,  and  bound  with  a  garter  in  which  is  woven  ita 
title.  Treatises  on  law  are  said  to  be  numerous,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Menoo.  Dramatic  edtertainmeuss  are 
common,  consisting  of  music,  dancing,  action,  and  redtattve  dialogue,  in- 
termixed with  songs->-the  only  part  of  the  entertainment  previously  com- 
posed-^the  dialogue  being  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  Songs 
are  numerous,  and  in  high  estimation ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  other 
kind  of  poetry.  Their  music  is  described  as  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  Buchanan  speaks  of  it  as  disagreeable  to  hli  eani, 
but,  at  the  same  tinte,  he  candidly  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  musical 
knowledge, 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Birmese  history,  we  copy  a  native  author's  yunion  of  that  of  tho 
late  war.  '<  In  the  year  1186  and  I18t,  the  Kula-pyter,  or  white  ttrangen  of  tha  wMt, 
fiurt«ned  a  quarrvl  upon  the  k»rd  of  the  golden  palace.  They  landed  at  iianj(ooo,--CodK 
that  place  aiid  Prome,— and  were  permitted  to  advance  as  far  as  Yandahooy  ror  the  king, 
from  motives  of  piety  and  regard  to  life,  made  no  effort  wliatever  to  oppose  them.  'Vhm 
vtmngers  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  their  enterprise,  and  by  the  time  they  raarb- 
ed  Yaodaboo,  their  resouroes  were  exhausted  and  they  were  ia  great  diairese.  Thttf 
iMititioned  the  Icing,  who,  in  his  clemency  and  generosity,  sent  them  lafge  sums  of  aeii«y 
to  pay  their  expences  back,  and  ordered  thein  ouc  of  the  country !" 
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SekneeJ]  In  seientific  piira««i  the  Bifnang  are  far  bdMd  tW  Kodooa. 
Their  Mtroaomy  is  sakl  to  hav«  been  very  deiactfve^  anci  tlnir  geography 
M(il]  nore  so :  the  wb€4ft  eifctent  of  tbeir  fore%ii  adveotiirco  being  bounded 
to  the  S.  by  Prince  of  Wales  ifllaiKt,  and  to  tho  N«  by  the  Hoogfaly.  In  this 
^flctiy,  iKynrerer,  maay  byamias  are  fonad,  who  kave  introduced  sererak 
of  the  aeiroaeaaieal  improrenMnts  of  their  eomitry  ;  but  these  braaino  are 
Mfireseated  as  beiing  goaefally  more  ignoiaat  tlmn  tfaoaa  to  be  fiomd  in 
Ifindoetaa*  The  Birman  year  eommences  oa  the  18th  of  ApriL  The 
«$GittiDoa  year  is  Innar ;  bat  they  are  Ukewiae  acquainted  with  the  solar 
year  of  865  dayto.  The  year  is  dtyided  into  12  months,  alternately  oon- 
sisttnf  of  30  days  and  29  days,  in  the  foUowiag  manoer : 


Tagoo, 

Kassoum, 

Va^miatMg, 

Wagoo, 

Wag-gmm^ 

Ta-da-tay, 


30  days. 

Sa-deen-givt, 

29 

Ta-zmmg-mif, 

au 

NiJhto 

29 

Pya-zo, 

30 

Ta-bu-dva, 

29 

Ta^un, 

30  days. 

29 

30 

29 

SO 

29 


The  year,  thus  made  up  of  lanar  months,  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the 
sokur  year*  In  order  to  bring  it  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  solar  year,  an 
interealsry  month  is  added  erery  thurd  year.  This,  however,  does  not 
make  the  coincidence  complete,  and  conse(]nently  the  principal  festivals 
revolve  round  the  whole  months.  The  bramins,  sensible  of  this  defect, 
wish  at  proper  intervals  to  introduce  other  intercalary  months,  but  in  this 
lespeot  they  have  generally  found  the  superstitious  prepossessions  of  the  ra- 
l«as  too  obstinate  to  be  easily  overcome.  The  yesr  1817  of  the  Christian 
eia  agrees  with  the  year  1179  of  the  era  of  the  Birmans.  From  what 
particular  eiicumstance  that  era  originated  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
has  been  suspected  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Siam. 

The  Birmans  diaplay  great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  divination  and  as- 
trology. Fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  are  carefully  calculated ;  and  in- 
cantadons  are  not  unfrequent.  The  '  noble  science*  of  alchemy  has  also 
its  votaries  in  this  country.  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  has  been  late- 
ly introduced,  but  appears  not  yet  to  have  become  common.  The  skill  of 
the  Birman  surgeons  extends  only  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  the  set- 
ting of  bones. 

Arts  and  Manufactures.']  In  the  fine  arts,  a  nation  like  the  Birmans 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  made  any  very  considerable  progress.  Among 
them,  as  among  many  other  nations,  religion  has  been  the  mother  of  sculp- 
ture and  psinting ;  but  they  have  made  little  progress  in  either ;  and  even  in 
architecture  are. greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  few  re- 
spectable pagodas  which  are  found  in  the  country  are  constructed  after 
Siamese  models.  Their  paintings  are  unintelligible  unless  accompanied  by 
written  descriptions.  Mr  Crawford  remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover, the  art  of  casting  images  of  metal — ^which  is  daily  practised  by  the 
Siameee— was  unknown  to  the  Birmans.  In  the  useful  arts  they  are  scarcely 
more  advanced.  The  women  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  Ava,  if  we 
except  a  few  male  captives,  of  the  Cassay  nation,  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  weaving.  The  Birman  female  weavers  produce  good  cotton  fabrics ; 
but  the  artisans  of  Manchester  undersell  them  even  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  principal  silk  manufactories  are  supplied  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  China  and  Pegu;  and  the  artisans  in  this  branch  of  industry 
also  are  women.  The  common,  coarse,  unglazed  earthenware  of  the  Bir- 
is  the  best  m  India,  and  is  very  cheap.     Iron-ore  is  melted  in  Ava» 
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irhera  there  are  manafacturos  in  which  swords,  spears,  miukets,  or  rather 
matchlocks,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  fabricated.  All  ar- 
ticles of  steel  are  imported  from  BengaL  Mr  Crawford  says,  he  saw  in 
the  market  of  Ava— without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied-— considerable  quantities  of  an^ony  reduced  to  the  metallic  stale. 

Commerce.^  The  natural  products  of  the  Birman  empire,  which  are 
articles  of  exportation,  or  likely  to  become  so,  are  the  following :  rice» 
giam,  cotton,  indigo,  cardamums,  black  pepper,  aloes,  sugar,  saltpetre,  salty 
teak-timber,  stick-lac,  kuik  or  terra  japonica^  areca  nuts,  dammer,  fustic, 
sfl^an  wood,  and  earth-oil,  honey,  bees-wax,  ivory,  and  rubies  and  sap- 
phires. The  mineral  products  are :  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver,  anumony. 
white  statuary  marble,  lime-stone,  and  coal. 

In  1795,  the  quantity  of  teak  and  other  timber  imported  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  from  the  Birman  domiaions,  required  a  return,  chiefly  in  Indian 
and  British  cotton-goods,  amounting  to  the  value  of  £200,000 ;  and  the 
trade  has  since  been  progressively  on  the  increase,  as  teak  cannot  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Malabtu'  to  the  Coromandel  coast  unless  at  so  great  an 
expense  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.  This  branch  of  commerce,  before  the 
late  war,  shared  in  the  advantages  of  free  trade :  the  Birmans  were  begin- 
ning to  be  clothed  in  BritLsh  ^ric,  and  our  merchants  had  pushed  ^eir 
enterprises  to  Amerapoora,  the  capital.  The  teak-forests  are  described 
by  persons  who  have  visited  them  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  descriptioBy 
and  fully  equal  to  any  possible  demand  for  a  period  beyond  computation. 
The  sugar  is  manufactured  by  Chinese,  and  is  white  and  of  good  quality ; 
the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited,  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  en- 
couragement were  given  to  the  manufiicture,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  The  price  of  the  clayed  sugar  at  Ava,  is  30  to  36  rupeea  tfaa 
100  vis,  or  365  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  commerce  betwixt  the  northern 
and  southern  quarters  of  the  empire  is  greatly  fiicilitated  by  the  river  Ira* 
waddy,  on  which  several  thousand  boats  are  annually  employed  in  trans- 
porting rice  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  supply  the  o^ital  and  the  nmthem 
districts,  as  also  salt  and  nappi^  or  pickled  sprats.  Articles  of  fordgn  im- 
portation are  mostly  conveyed  up  the  Irawaddy ;  a  few  are  introduced  by 
the  way  of  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  mountains  on  mens  heads. 
European  broad  cloth,  hardware,  coarse  Bengal  muslins,  Cossimbasar  silk* 
handkerchiefs,  china-ware  and  glass,  are  the  principal  articles  carried  up 
the  river.  Cocoa-nuts  brought  from  the  Nicobars  are  looked  upon  as  a 
delicacy,  and  bear  a  high  price.  Merchants  carry  down  silver,  lac,  precioiis 
stones,  catechu,  and  some  other  articles.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Birman 
territory,  the  districts  of  Sarwan  and  Sarwadi  especially,  are  considered  as 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo, — the  plant  grows  wild,  and 
is  also  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  domestic  use ;  more  than  one  finctory 
was  about  to  be  established  by  Europeans  when  the  war  broke  out.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  into  the  Birman  dominions,  are  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  British  piece-goods,  British  woollens,  iron,  wrought  and  nn- 
wrought,  copper  for  sheathmg,  lead,  quicksilver,  borax,  sulphur,  saltpetrs^ 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  sugar,  arrack,  and  mm,  and  a  little  opium,  earthen- 
ware, Chinese  and  English  glass-ware,  cocoa-nuts  and  betel-nut.  The  trade 
in  British  piece-goods  has  of  late  years  much  increased,  whilst  that  of  Mi»* 
dras  piece-goods  has  proportionally  diminished.  On  the  northern  fnmtier 
of  the  Birman  dominions  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  China  and  other 
eastern  states.  The  chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Banmoo,  on  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Midai,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ame- 
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npooffa.  Makommedan  and  Birman  mercoants  of  Ava  go  to  Banmoo  to  meet 
the  Chinese,  part  of  whom,  not  unnsually  four  or  five  thousand,  come  down 
to  Midai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermillion, 
irwa  pans,  silver,  good  rhubarb,  tea,  fine  honey,  and  raw  silk,  with  dogs  and 
pheasants.  Their  merchants  travel  on  small  horses  and  mules,  and  are  said 
to  be  two  months  on  the  road.  The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is 
black,  and  is  made  up  in  round  cakes  or  balls ;  some  of  it  is  of  very  fine 
flavoiix,  and  it  is  all  of  a  different  description  from  any  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  of  Canton.  The  better  qualities  are  well  adapted  for  Europe ;  the 
retail  price  is  but  one  tikal-^MuXe  more  than  a  rupee — for  one  vis,  or  nearly 
four  pounds.  This  tea  is  used  by  all  who  can  afford  it ;  but  a  cheaper  sort, 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  some  part  of  the  Birman  territory,  is  an  article  of 
great  and  general  demand.  It  is  eaten  after  meals  with  garlic  and  sesa- 
num  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to  offer  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token 
of  welcome.  The  returns  of  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton, 
ivory,  and  bees'  wax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens,  chiefly 
broad  cloth  and  carpets.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  is  very  consider- 
able—It is  estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000  bales  of  300  pounds  each ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  cleaned.  The  Ava  cotton  of  the  lower  provinces 
is  of  a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  upper,  long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
eotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

Another  line  of  traffic  is  that  with  the  country  of  the  Shans,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  Europeans,  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  The  Shan  traders  repair  an- 
nually, in  the  dry  season,  to  the  Birman  country,  bringing  with  them  stick- 
lae,  bees'  wax,  a  yellow  dyewood,  various  drugs  and  gums,  raw  silk,  lac- 
quered ware,  ready  made  jackets,  stuffed  with  cotton,  onions  and  garlick, 
turmeric,  and  coarse  sugar  in  cakes.  The  chief  returns  are  dry  fish,  nappi, 
and  salt.  The  chief  ftur  at  which  the  Shans  attend  is  at  Pelk,  six  or  eight 
miles  S.  of  Ava,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Irawaddy  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital ;  there  are  several  smaller  fiilrs  along  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Irawaddy,  and  one  more  considerable  is  annually  held  at  the  Dagon 
pagoda,  near  Rangoon. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  commissioners  in  Arra- 
can,  to  establish  regular  marts  at  Talek  and  Aeng,  exempt  from  any  duty ; 
and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  be  frequented  in  considerable 
numbers  by  traders  from  beyond  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  various  articles 
procurable  either  from  AiTacan  itself  or  from  Bengal,  by  that  route.  Many 
of  these  are  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  Birmese ;  and  others,  although 
ardeles  of  luxury,  are  of  little  less  importance.  We  learn  also  that  the  salt- 
works of  Arracan  are  likely  to  be  very  productive.  The  result  would  be 
s^l  more  fovourable,  only  that  the  additional  produce,  brought  into  tlie 
Indian  market  from  this  source,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  price. 

The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin  :  silver  in  bullion,  and  lead, 
being  the  current  monies  of  the  country.  What  foreigners  call  a  iikaly  pro- 
perly kiatj  is  the  most  general  piece  of  silver  in  circulation,  It  weighs  10 
pennyweights,  10}  grains.  The  subordinate  currency  is  lead  ;  and  all  com- 
mon market-articles,  such  as  fish,  flesh,  rice,  and  greens,  are  sold  for  so 
many  weights  of  lead,  which  being  a  royal  monopoly,  is  raised  in  the 
markets  for  above  its  intrinsic  value.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  the 
capital  is  about  2#.  Hd.  for  84  pounds  ;  at  Rangoon  and  Martaban  about 
250  pounds  for  28.  Sd.  It  is  necessary  for  every  merchant  to  have  a  banker 
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to  manage  hit  money^tnumrfaMM,  and  wIm>  is  fetponaiUe  for  the  qwditf 
jof  ibe  metal,  ohai^g  «  cmmDMSMMi  of  one  per  cent. 

One*teiitk  of  all  frodnoe  is  esuded  jm  the  aaithoriaed  dse  of  the^ven^ 
ment,  and  Dne-tenUi  is  the  amoant  of  the  king  a  duty  on  dl  foreign  gaedi 
imported  iii;to  his  domtoions.  The  le^enne,  arising  from  eostoms  on  in^ 
ports  are  mostly  taken  in  kind.  A  small  part  is  conrarted  into  cash,  the 
rest  is  diatri bated  and  receiTod  in  lien  of  ealanes  to  the  varioas  d^artmenta 
of  the  conrt.  Moueyv  except  on  pressing  oocasionsy  is  nerer  disbajpied  froos 
the  rojf^l  oofien.  To<one  man  the  fees  of  an  oftoe  are  allowed ;  to  anolher« 
-a  stasion  where  certain  imposts  are  collected ;  a  "diird  has  land  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  importance  of  his  employment.  By  these  donatiena  they  ana 
not  only  bonnd  in  their  awn  personal  servitndey  but  likewise  in  that  of  nU 
their  dependants. 

GovernrnemtJ]  Giovnmment  in  Ava  is  a  coarsey  mde  despotism ;  as 
rexations  in  its  operation  as  it  is  ai^itrary  in  character.  The  king  ia-*«* 
as  we  haf«  .already  explained*-*absolato  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of 
Jiis  sabjectS)  and  \a  seldom  disposed  to  curtail  in  pmolioe  the  .eEtent  of  Ua 
iprerogatires.  The  prince  .of  the  blood  is  styled  £ngif  Uekkn^  and,  no 
the  desoemt  is  lineal,  he  always  takes  place  of  the  -king's  hrothttss.  The 
4>tber  branches  of  the  royal  femily  are  distinguished  hy  various  ttllea,  and 
always  meet  with  groat  snbnusaion  from  their  infeniors.  The  ffoi^eetf  or 
chief  ministers  of  state,  are  considered  as  being  next  in  rank  to  the  prineaa 
4tf  the  blood.  They  ase  four  in  number.  They  atieet  daily  in  the  ooim- 
cil-hall,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  alate ;  eondactiiigy  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  'the  whole  affiurs  of  the  nation.  The  wongoos  are  asaiated  by 
four  waondocks^  who,  in  the  conncil-hall,  sit  un-a'deUberatiTO  capacity, 
wiihout  being  .permitted  to  vote.  Neaet  to  the  wooadocka  moi  fopr 
aUawoonSy  or  ministeis  of  the  interior.  Xbey  enjoy  consMleiaUa  ia- 
flaenoe,  and  have  access  to  the  king  at  ,all  times;  and  fioin  tbam  ha 
generally  chooses  his  priviy  iCoamseUors.  1^  iBvmans,  in  ^  .fisgnlatinn 
of  their  government,  seem  to  have  .a  predilection  for  the  nnmher  Urar 
There  are  fonr  9er€dog€eSi  or  chief  aecretaries  of  state;  (mvt  mackasamgeeif 
who  sit  in  the  council,  and  report  what  is  transacted  ;  fonr  tamdohgiumM^ 
jor  Qshera,  who  regulate  ceremonial^*  carry  messages  from  thecooniMltohis 
mijesty,  and  introdnee  strangerB  of  rank  to  bis  presence ;  and  fonr  mt^^ 
woons^  who  superintand  different  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  different 
districts  of  the  provinces,  and  who  execute  the  orders  issued  to  them  by 
the  loloo  or  oouncil.  There  are  nine  sandozaintf  or  readers,  who  read 
aloud  in  the  eooncil,  all  offMial  writings,  and  every  pi^r  on  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  likswiBe  a  paymaster^'geAsial,  or  araayiooojt,  who  poasaaaaa  con.* 
aiderahle  inflnenee.  In  the  Birman  empire  hereditary  hononrs  are  nn- 
known.  Eaeh  is  elevated  faiy  the.  act  of  bis  sovereign ;  and  when  he  dies, 
ills  descendants  are  not  distinguished  from  other  natives.  The  chief  mack 
of  distinction  among  the  great  is  a  chain,  which,  according  to  its  iomiy 
and  the  number  of  its  donUings,  distiiigaishes  the  .nnk  of  the  wearer. 
lEbe  lowest  rank  it  diatinguishiji  by  three  chains  of  open  work*  Thrae, 
twiatad  in  a  different  ioim,  distinguish  the  sank  immediately  auperior* 
Different  degrees. ace  marked  by  six,  by  nine,  and  by  twelve  chains.  The 
last  is  the  highest  number  that  can  be  assnnied  by  a  antjact.  The  king 
woars  twenty-feur. chains. 

Coitri  CerwiomaliJ^  Should  European  courts  hngginot  that  th^  have 
Appropriated  to  themselves  a  nicety  of  ceremony  sopepor  to  that  of  all 
othen,  thoy  would  certainly  be  deceived.     The  ceremonials  of  the  conrta 
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of  Asia  seem,  in  this  respect,  greatly  to  surpass  them ;  and  in  none  is  that 
nicety  carried  to  greater  perfection,  or  rather  to  greater  excess,  than  in  the 
Birman  court.  Colonel  Symes  gives  an  account  of  his  reception  at  that 
eoun,  which  is  calculated  to  hare  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  fancy  of 
every  European : — **  Coming,"  says  he,  *^  to  the  top  of  a  short  street  lead- 
ing down  to  the  palace,  we  were  desired  by  the  sandohgaan,  or  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  through  Baba  Sheen,  to  stop  and  make  obeisance  to  the 
residence  of  his  majesty,  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  they  did,  a  desire  with  which  I  complied,  although 
I  conceired  the  distance  so  great  as  hardly  to  require  that  mark  of  respect. 
When  we  had  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther,  the  sandoh- 
gaan repeated  the  ceremony  of  bowing,  to  which  I  offered  no  objection ; 
nor  should  I  have  felt  the  smallest  reluctance  in  complying,  had  not  the 
manner  of  the  sandohgaan  been  what  I  considered  extremely  disrespectful. 
Tlins  we  proceeded  until  we  came  to  the  rhoom,  which  was  a  lofty  hall, 
raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  open  on  all  sides  :  it  was 
situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  area.  Putting  off  our  shoes, 
we  entered  the  saloon,  and  sat  down  on  carpets  that  were  spread  for  us, 
with  our  &ces  towards  the  palace  gate ;  here  the  presents  were  deposited, 
while  the  Chinese  deputies  took  their  places  on  the  other  side. 

**  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  woondock  intimated  that  we 
must  wait  until  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  fieunily  arrived,  before  it  would 
be  proper  for  us  to  enter :  we  had  sat  but  a  short  time,  when  the  prince 
of  Pegahm,  the  junior  of  the  king's  sons  in  point  of  rank  though  not  in 
years,  being  bom  of  a  different  mother,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
mounted  on  the  neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  which  he  guided  himself, 
sitting  on  a  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  while  a  servant  behind^ 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  screened  him  from  the  sun  with  a  gilded  para- 
sol. About  fifty  musqueteers  led  the  way :  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  halberdiers,  carrying  spears  with  gilded  shafts,  and  decorated 
with  gold  tassels.  Six  or  eight  officers  of  his  household  (each  of  the 
king's  sons  have  a  separate  establishment)  came  next,  dressed  in  velvet 
robes,  with  embroidered  caps,  and  chains  of  gold  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  to  the  right  side ;  these  immediately  preceded  the  prince's  eie- 
I^nt ;  another  body  of  spearmen,  with  his  palanquin  of  state,  closed  the 
procession.  On  entering  the  gate,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  attendants  a  po- 
lished iron  hook,  with  which  he  governed  his  elephant,  as  not  any  thing 
that  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  b  suffered  to  be  brought  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  not  even  by  his  majesty's  sons.  The  prince's  escort  halted 
without  the  gate,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  attendants  were  stopped, 
those  only  being  admitted  who  were  of  higher  rank,  together  with  the 
men  who  carried  his  large  betel-box  of  gold,  and  his  flagon  of  water,  which 
are  brought  rather  for  state  than  for  refreshment.  When  the  prince  had 
alighted,  his  elejihant  returned,  and  all  the  attendants  ranged  themselves 
in  the  area  between  the  rhoom  and  the  palace  gate.  Soon  after  the  prince 
of  Pegahm  had  entered,  the  prince  of  Tougho,  the  next  in  precedence, 
appeared ;  he  was  attended  by  a  suite  nearly  similar  to  that  of  his  brother ; 
and  in  succession  came  the  princes  of  Bassein  and  of  Prome :  the  engy 
teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  came  last  \  when  he  arrived  it  was  12  o'clock, 
which  the  great  drum  that  proclaims  ^e  hours  sounded  from  a  lofty  tower 
near  the  pakice.  The  state  in  which  the  latter  personage  made  his  ap- 
pearance was  highly  superb,  and  becoming  his  elevated  station.     He  was 
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preceded  by  a  numeToiis  body  guard  of  infantry,  consisting  of  foBr  or  five 
hundred  men,  armed  with  musketSy  who  marched  in  regular  files,  and  were 
uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred.  Next  came  a  party  of  Cassay  trooperi, 
habited  in  their  fanciful  dress,  with  high  conical  cape  bending  backwards. 
We  were  told,  that  through  respect,  they  had  alighted  from  their  horses, 
nearly  at  the  same  place  where  we  had  dismounted.  Twenty  or  thirty 
men  followed  these,  holding  long  gilded  wands ;  then  came  eighteen  or 
twenty  military  officers  of  rank,  with  gilded  helmets ;  next,  the  civil  offi- 
cers of  his  household  and  his  council,  wearing  the  tzsloe,  or  chain  of  nobi- 
lity, and  arrayed  in  their  robes  and  caps  of  state,  yaried  according  to  their 
rsspeetive  ranks.  The  prince,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  very  rick 
palanquin,  but  without  sny  canopy,  followed  ;  he  was  screened  from  the 
sun  by  a  large  gilded  fiui,  supported  by  a  nobleman ;  and  on  each  side  of 
his  pdan<{nin  walked  six  Cassay  astrolc^rs,  of  the  Braminicai  sect,  dress- 
ed in  white  gowns  and  white  caps,  studded  with  stars  of  gold ;  close  be- 
hind, his  flftryants  carried  his  water-flagon,  and  a  gold  betel-box,  of  a  sias 
wfaic^  appeared  to  be  no  inconsiderable  load  for  a  man.  Several  elephants 
and  led  horses,  with  rich  housings,  came  after ;  some  inferior  officers, 
and  a  body  of  spearmen,  with  three  companies  of  musqueteers,  one 
clothed  in  blue,  another  in  green,  and  a  third  in  red,  concluded  the  pro- 
cession. 

'^  In  every  part  of  this  ostentatious  parade,  perfect  regularity  was  main* 
tained,  which  considerably  increased  the  effect.  All  things  seemed  to  have 
been  carefully  predisposed  and  properly  arranged.  If  it  was  less  splendid 
than  imperial  Delhi  in  the  days  of  Mogul  magnificence,  it  was  hr  more 
decorous  than  any  court  of  Hindostan  at  the  present  day.  The  rabble  was 
not  tumultuous ;  the  attendants  and  soldiery  were  silent ;  and  every  man 
seemed  to  know  his  own  place.  No  noisy  heralds,  as  is  the  custom  in  In- 
dia, ran  before,  vociferating  titles,  and  overturning  people  in  their  way. 
The  display  of  this  day  was  solemn  and  dignified,  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  in  any  other  capital,  such  multitudes  could  be  brought  together 
with  so  little  confusion ;  as,  besides  the  attendants  and  the  militaiy,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  spectators. 

**  Our  delay  in  the  rhoom  had  now  been  protracted  to  two  hours— «  cir- 
cumstance which,  though  it  gratified  our  curiosity  with  a  novel  and  most 
interesting  spectacle,  yet  could  not  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  as  we  had  not  the  company  of  any  person  of  distinguished  rank, 
the  junior  woondock  excepted,  who  staid  with  us  but  a  very  short  time.  The 
attendance  of  the  maywoon  of  Pegu  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
country  on  this  occasion,  an  undoubted  right :  and  the  example  of  the  vioe^ 
roy  of  Bamoo,  who  paid  that  compliment  to  the  Chinese  deputies,  placed 
the  omission  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  whilst  the  singular  character 
of  the  people  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  attribute  the  neglect  to  chance,  or 
to  casufd  inadvertency. 

*'  A  few  minutes  after  the  engy  teekien,  or  prince  royal,  had  entered,  we 
received  a  summons,  in  compliance  with  whidi,  we  proceeded  from  the 
rhoom,  observing  the  same  order  as  before ;  the  presents  carried  in  front, 
and  the  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy  following  the  English  deputation. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  Sandohgaan  was  exceeding  troublesome,  by  calling 
on  us  to  make  frequent  superfluous  obeisances,  whilst  his  manner  of  re- 
quiring them  was  conspicuously  uncivil.  I  checked  his  insolence,  by 
observing,  through  Baba  Sheen,  that  if  he  wbhed  me  to  proceed,  he  must 
alter  his  tone  and  demeanour.     This  reproof^  however,  had  only  a  momeitt- 
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tary  effect:  lie  soon  rammed  his  arrogant  behaviour,  which  he  repealed 
throughout  the  day,  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

"  On  approaching  the  gate,  the  greater  part  of  our  attendants  weie 
stopped,  and  not  permitted  to  follow  us ;  and  we  were  desired  to  put  off 
our  shoes— <with  which  we  immediately  complied. 

'^  The  area  we  now  entered  was  spacious,  and  contained  the  lotoo,  or 
grand  hall  of  consultation  and  of  audience,  where  the  wongees  meet  in 
council,  and  where  affiurs  of  state  are  discussed  and  determined.  Within  this 
enclosure  ihere  is  an  inner  court,  separated  by  a  brick  wall,  which  com« 
prebends  the  palace,  and  all  the  buildings  annexed  to  the  royal  residence. 
Within  the  gate,  a  troop  of  tumblers  were  performing  their  feats,  while 
dancing  girls  were  exhibiting  their  graces  in  die  open  air,  and  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  sound  of  no  very  harmonious  music  We  were  next  ushered 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very  noble  saloon,  or  open  hall,  called  the  lotoo, 
where  the  court  was  assembled  in  all  the  pomp  that  Birman  grandeur  could 
display.  On  entering  this  hall,  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  of  its  appearance  :  it  is  supported  by  77  pillars,  disposed  in 
eleven  rows,  each  consisting  of  seven.  The  space  between  iJie  pillars,  I 
judged  to  be  about  12  feet,  except  the  central  row,  which  was  probably  two 
feet  wider.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  composed  of  distinct  stages,  the 
highest  in  the  centre.  The  row  of  pillars  tlmt  supported  the  middle,  or 
most  lofty  roof,  we  judged  to  be  35  or  40  feet  in  height ;  the  others  gra- 
dually diminish  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of  the  building ;  and  those 
which  sustain  the  balcony  are  not  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  At  the  further 
part  of  the  hall,  there  is  a  high  gilded  lattice,  extending  quite  across  the 
building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lattice  is  a  gilded  door,  whi6h,  when 
opened,  displays  the  throne ;  this  door  is  elevated  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  so  thiftt  the  throne  must  be  ascended  by  means  of  steps  at  the 
back,  which  is  not  visible,  nor  is  the  seat  of  the  throne  to  be  seen,  except 
when  the  king  comes  in  person  to  the  lotoo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lattice 
is  a  gilt  balustrade,  three  or  four  feet  high,  in  which  the  umbrellas  and  other 
insignia  of  state  were  deposited.  The  royal  colour  is  white,  and  the  um- 
brellas were  made  of  silk  of  that  colour,  richly  bespangled  with  gold* 
Within  this  magnificent  saloon  were  seated^  on  their  inverted  legs,  all  the 
princes  and  principal  nobility  of  the  Birman  empire,  each  person  in  the 
place  appropriated  to  his  particular  rank  and  station ;  proximity  to  the 
throne  is,  of  course,  the  most  honourable  situation ;  and  this  station  was 
occupied  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  wongees,  the  attawoons,  and  other 
great  officers  of  state.  The  engy  teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  sat  on  a  small 
stool  about  six  inches  high  ;  the  other  princes  on  fine  mats.  The  space 
between  the  central  pillars,  that  front  the  throne,  is  always  left  vacant,  for 
this  curious  reason,  that  his  majesty's  eyes  may  not  be  obliged  to  behold 
those  whom  he  does  not  mean  to  honour  with  a  look.  The  place  allotted 
to  us  was  netxt  to  this  unoccupied  part ;  but  we  afterwai'ds  discovered  that 
the  Chinese  deputies  had  taken  possession  of  those  seats  which,  according 
to  the  etiquette  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  English  gentlemen  were 
to  have  occupied.  So  trivial  a  circumstance  would  not  have  merited  at- 
tention, had  it  not  been  followed  by  circumstances  that  left  no  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  any  act  relating  to  external  forms  was  either  accidental  or  un- 
premeditated on  the  part  of  those  who  regulated  the  ceremonials. 

''  After  we  had  taken  possession  of  mats  that  had  been  spread  for  us, 
it  was  civilly  intimated,  that  we  ought  not  to  protrude  the  soles  of  our 
feet  towai'ds  the  seat  of  nuijesty,  but  should  endeavour  to  sit  in  the  pos- 
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tnre  that  was  observed  by  those  aroand  us.  With  this  desire  we  would 
readily  have  complied,  if  it  had  been  in  our  power,  bat  we  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  sit  upon  onr  own  legs ;  the  flexibility  of  muscles  which  the  Bir- 
mans,  and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  India  possess,  is  such  as  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  Europeans.  A  Birman,  when  he  sits,  seldom  touches  the  seal 
with  his  posteriors,  but  is  supported  by  his  heels.  It  is  scarcely  practica- 
ble for  an  European,  dressed  in  close  garments,  to  place  himself  in  such  aa 
attitude :  and  if  he  were  able,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  continue 
long  in  it.  We  inverted  our  legs  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  awkward- 
ness with  which  we  did  this  excited  a  smile  from  some ;  not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  uttered,  and  our  endeavours,  I  thought,  seemed  to  give  satislac- 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes,  eight  Bramins  dressed  in  white  sacerdotal  gowns, 
and  silk  caps  of  the  same  colour,  studded  with  gold,  assembled  round  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  within  the  balustrade,  and  recited  a  long  prayer  in  not 
unpleasing  recitative :  this  ceremony  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
they  had  withdrawn,  the  letter  from  the  governor-general,  which  I  deliver- 
ed to  a  woondock,  was  placed  on  a  silver  tray  in  front  of  the  railing,  and  a 
sandohgaan  or  reader  advanced  into  the  vacant  space,  and  made  three  pros- 
trations, touching  the  ground  each  time  with  his  forehead ;  he  then  read, 
or  rather  chaunted,  in  a  loud  voice,  what  I  understood  was  a  Birman  trans- 
lation of  the  letter.  When  this  was  done,  the  reader  repeated  his  prostnu 
tions,  and  next  proclaimed  a  list  of  the  presents  for  the  king.  These 
several  readings  being  finished,  he  repeated  his  obeisances  and  retired ; 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  an  officer,  entitled  nakhangee,  advanced, 
and  proposed  a  question  to  me,  as  if  from  his  majesty :  on  receiving  my 
answer  he  withdrew,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  to  communicate  the  reply : 
and  returned  in  an  adequate  time  to  ask  another." 

'*  In  a  few  minutes,"  colonel  Symes  continues,  ^'  after  my  last  reply  had 
been  conveyed,  a  very  handsome  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  set  before 
us ;  it  consisted  of  a  variety  of  sweetmeats,  as  well  Chinese  as  Birman ; 
laepack,  or  pickled  tea-leaf,  and  betel,  formed  part  of  the  entertainment^ 
which  was  served  up  in  silver,  china,  and  glass  ware :  there  appeared  to 
be  no  less  than  a  hundred  different  small  dishes :  we  tasted  of  a  few,  and 
found  some  of  them  very  palatable ;  but  none  of  the  courtions  partook,  or 
moved  from  their  places.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  we  were 
informed  by  the  sandohgaan,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  us  to  renaain 
any  longer.  The  non-appearance  of  his  majesty  was  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment, as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  he  would  have  received  the 
governor-general's  letter  in  person ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  reason  of  his  absence. 
When  we  rose  to  leave  the  lotoo,  the  sandohgaan  desired  us  to  make  three 
obeisances  to  the  throne,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising  ^ 
right  hand  to  the  head ;  we  were  then  reconducted  to  the  saloon,  where  we 
were  informed  it  was  necessary  we  should  remain  until  the  princes  came 
forth  from  the  palace  and  had  got  upon  their  elephants,  as  their  edquette 
did  not  allow  any  person  on  such  occasions,  to  mount  before  the  members 
of  the  royal  family :  we  accordingly  took  our  places  in  this  haU  as  befove. 
Shortly  after  die  court  broke  up  with  as  much  form  and  parade  as  it  had 
assembled.  The  ceremony  of  departure  differed  frx>m  that  of  entrance : 
the  engy  teekien  came  out  first,  who  went  in  last ;  next  followed  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  fitunily  in  rotation,  and  after  them  came  the  chobwaas, 
or  petty  tributary  princes ;  these  are  personages  who,  before  the  Birmans 
had  extended  their  conquests  over  the  vast  territory  Uiey  now  possess,  had 
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held  small  independent  Borereignties,  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  so 
long  as  the  balance  of  power  continned  doubtful  between  the  Birmansy 
Peguera,  and  Siamese ;  but  the  decided  success  that  has  attended  the  Bir- 
man  arms,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  fiEunily,  having  deprived  them 
of  their  independence,  their  countries  are  now  reduced  to  subordinate 
provinces  of  the  Birman  empire.  As  many  of  their  governors  as  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in,  and  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
g^iance  to  their  conquerors,  were  continued  in  the  management  of  their  for- 
mer possessions,  and  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  capital,  to 
do  homage  in  person  at  the  golden  feet.  The  moderation  as  well  as  poli- 
cy of  this  measure,  is  said  to  have  fully  answered  the  ends  that  were  pro- 
posed. As  soon  as  the  royal  family  had  departed,  we  returned  to  the 
place  where  we  had  left  our  elephants,  and  proceeded  home." 

Punishments.']  The  Derma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Birman  statute  book,  but  like  the  Chinese,  they  have  a  particular  punish- 
ment for  each  individual  crime.  Mr  Crawfurd  adds,  that  **  the  stretching 
and  running  process  is  the  punishment  of  mere  peccadilloes,  and  is  a  very 
frequent  infliction  on  persons  of  condition."  The  mildest  manner  of  suffering 
death,  is  to  have  the  head  taken  off,  which  is  done  with  a  large  knife,  and 
at  one  stit>ke.  Reprieves,  however,  are  often  purchased  with  money ;  but 
when  a  malefactor  is  destitute  of  friends  and  money,  he  dies  without  mer- 
cy. We  shall  quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  put- 
ing  criminals  to  death,  exercised  in  Rangoon,  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  that  quarter.  **  For  some  time  past,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  gang  of  persons  have  been  digging  under  some  of 
the  pagodas,  to  possess  themselves  of  whatever  treasures  are  deposited  be- 
nealh  ^em ;  a  few  days  since  four  persons  were  apprehended  in  the  act. 
They  were  condemned  to  death.  One  of  the  servants  came  in  this  after- 
noon, and  informed  me  he  had  been  to  see  them  executed.  Brother  Judson 
and  myself  immediately  hastened  to  the  place.  It  was  a  most  shocking 
scene  I  Four  Birmans  were  ft»tened  to  a  high  fence,  first  by  the  hair  of 
die  head  and  neck,  their  arms  were  then  extended  horizontally,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  stretched  without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  tight  around 
them ;  their  legs  were  then  tied  in  their  natural  position ;  they  were  ripped 
open.  One,  who  I  suppose  was  more  guilty  than  the  rest,  had  an  iron  in- 
strument thmst  side-long  through  the  breast,  and  part  of  his  vitals  pushed 
out  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  with  the  jaws  fiallen,  their  eyes  open 
and  fixed,  they  hung  dead."  Again :  **  This  afternoon  we  heard  that 
seven  men  were  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.  We  went  to  witness 
the  ailecting  scene.  On  our  arrival  there,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and,  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man  tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Observing  the  man  at  the 
tree,  we  saw  a  circular  figure  painted  upon  his  stomach,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  for  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.  At  that 
moment  there  was  another  discharge  of  a  musket;  but  the  shot  again 
missed :  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  he  was  fired  at,  but  wi^out  effect.  At 
every  shot  there  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  spectators.  He  was  then 
loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned 
with  a  reprieve.  His  younger  brother  was  then  tied  to  the  tree.  The 
first  shot  slightly  touched  his  arm ;  the  second  struck  in  the  heart,  and  he 
instantly  expired ;  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  five,  each  at  one  blow, 
were  beheaded.  We  went  close  to  them,  and  saw  their  trunks,  and  their 
heads,  and  their  blood.     We  saw  a  man  place  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks, 
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and  prase  it  with  as  little  feeling  as  one  would  tread  on  a  beast.  Tbeir 
bodies  were  then  dragged  along  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  their 
heads  taken  up  by  the  hair  and  remoyed.  The  two  brothers,  when  con- 
demned to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  par- 
doned if  the  fourth  shot  should  miss.  The  elder  brother  was  therefore 
spared,  while  the  fate  of  the  other  was  more  lamentable.  The  supersti- 
tious Birmans  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  request  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  the  escape  of  the  elder  one,  that  some  charm  prerented  his 
death.  The  crimes  of  these  poor  creatures  were  yarious.  One  had  been 
digging  under  a  pagoda,  and  another  had  stabbed  a  woman,  but  had  noi 
killed  her ;  the  others  were  robbers." 

Military  and  Marine  Force.']  The  military  strength  of  such  a  coontrv 
as  that  of  the  Burmese,  is  little  to  be  estimated  by  its  numerical  force, 
but  depends  much  more  on  the  skill  and  perseyerance  with  which  it  may 
ke  kept  together.  The  regular  army  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  incon- 
siderai)le ;  but,  when  it  is  thought  necessary,  eyery  man  is  liable  to  be 
made  a  soldier.  The  fidelity  of  the  army  is  secured  in  a  way  which  dis* 
plays  the  tyrannical  politics  of  eastern  despotism :  the  wiyes  and  childrea 
of  the  soldier  are  detained  as  hostages,  and  should  he  desert  or  behaya 
with  cowardice,  his  innocent  family  must  atone  for  his  offence.  The  arms 
of  the  infantry  are  bows,  muskets,  and  sabres ;  but,  except  a  few  body- 
guards belonging  to  the  royal  family,  they  are  not  uniformly  clothed,  and 
their  arms  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition.  The  bow  and  arrow,  and  a 
short  sword  called  dah,  haying  a  blade  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
are  weapons  with  the  use  of  which  the  Birmeee  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted,  and  they  possess  abundant  courage  to  use  them  either  in  dose 
or  distant  combat. — Their  war- boats  are  generally  from  60  to  120  feet  in 
length,  but  yery  narrow,  and  rowed  or  rather  paddled  by  men  who  sit  two 
abreast  the  whole  length.  They  are  quick  and  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  to  any  other  than  British  enemies  must  be  exceedingly 
formidable  either  on  land  or  water.  Elach  is  formed  from  the  single  trunk 
of  a  teak-tree,  and  carries  from  50  to  60  rowers  armed  with  swords  and 
lances.  Each  has  likewise  on  board  about  30  soldiers  armed  with  mus- 
kets. The  prow,  which  is  flat  and  solid,  is  mounted  with  a  great  gun. 
These  boats  are  said  to  proceed  upon  any  attack  witli  great  yiolence,  but 
from  being  low  in  the  water,  they  are  liable  to  be  run  down.  The  num- 
ber of  war-boats  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire  is  estimated  at  500. 

Chibf  Citibs.J  The  present  metropolis  of  the  Birman  empire  is  Ava^ 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity,  as  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
1824,  in  consequence  of  yarious  omens  prognosticating  impending  misfor- 
tunes to  Amerapoora.  It  is  situated  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawaddy, 
in  21°  51'  N.  lat.  Amerapoora^  which  was  founded  in  1783,  is  situated 
upon  the  Irawaddy,  six  miles  aboye  Aya.  Respecting  the  population  of 
these  two  cities,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  and  contradictory  than  the 
accounts  with  which  we  haye  been  furnished  by  di£ferent  trayellers.  Cox 
estimated  the  population  of  Amerapoora,  in  1800,  at  175,000  persons. 
Mr  Judson,  the  American  missionary  at  Aya,  understood  that,  according 
to  the  public  registers,  40,000  persons  had  been  remoyed  from  Amen^Kwra 
to  Aya,  and  that  30,000  still  remained  in  1822.  The  Birmans,  be  remarks, 
reckon  ten  to  a  house,  great  and  small,  which  giyes  700,000  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  two  cities.  Mr  Lumsden,  who  was  sent  to  Aya,  by 
general  Campbell  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  says  that  its  popubtion  is 
estimated  (by  the  Birmans  no  doubt)  at  1,000,000  souls.     On  the  other 
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lumdy  at  the  dose  of  an  abstract  of  Crawfdrd's  mission,  giren  in  the  Asiatic 
Magasine  for  September,  1827,  we  are  told  that  the  three  cities  of  Ava, 
Chagaing  and  Amerapoora,  with  their  annexed  dtstricts,  comprehending  a 
surface  of  283  square  miles,  and  which  are  the  most  favoured,  best  cnlti- 
▼ated,  and  most  populous  spots  m  the  whole  of  the  Birman  dominions,  con- 
tain, according  to  the  public  registers,  only  50,600  houses ;  and  that  each 
hxmee  is  reckoned  to  contain  seven  persons,  which  gives  a  total  of  354,200 
inhabitants  to  the  three  cities*  The  other  large  towns  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, such  as  Rangoony  Prome,  Moncliaboo,  Monatf,  and  others,  do  not  any 
of  them  contain  above  10,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Rangoon 
was  ascertained  by  a  census  actually  taken  when  in  our  possession,  and 
found  only  to  amount  to  between  8,000  and  9,000,  though  customarily  stated 
at  30,000  inhabitants. 

Pegu*2  Pegu  was  formerly  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  by  aome  said  to  have  been  20  miles  in  circumference  ;  others 
describe  it  as  having  been  quadrangular,  the  length  of  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  walls  are  described  as  having  been  30 
feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  built  of  brick  cemented 
with  clay.  In  1757,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Alom-Praw;  but  the 
present  monarch  has  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  to  rebuild  it, 
and  it  is  said  now  to  occupy  about  one-half  of  its  former  extent.  The 
most  remarkable  remnant  of  its  former  grandeur  is  an  edifice  called  the 
Shomadoo.  This  edifice,  which  at  the  base  is  octagonal  and  at  the  top 
spiral,  is  seated  upon  a  double  terrace,  the  side  of  the  lower  being  in 
lengUi  1391  feet,  of  the  upper  684  feet.  The  edifice  reared  upon  these 
terraces  has  no  cavity.  Its  height  above  the  terrace  is  331  feet.  The 
whole  height  being  361  feet.  Upon  the  top  it  has  a  iee^  or  sacred  um- 
brella, formed  of  open  iron  work,  guilt.  Its  circumference  is  56  feet. 
This  edifice,  which  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Rangoon,"^  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  this  empire.  It  was  only  lately  founded,  but  has  increased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
— ^Tlie  other  ports  of  this  country  are  now  in  possession  of  the  British. 
District  of  Thaum-pe.]  Amongst  the  tribes  brought  to  more 
particular  notice  by  recent  events,  is  a  race  of  some  interest,  entitled 
Plauy  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  is  said  to  lie  about  25  or  30  days 
N.N,E.  of  Tongho,  called  by  the  natives  Thaum-pe.  This  people  have 
been  occasionally  encountered  at  Penang,  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  little  commerce  they  carry  on ;  but  their  country  and  condition 
were  imperfectly  appreciated  till  now.  The  district  of  Thaum-pe,  when 
conquered  by  the  Birmans,  received  from  them  the  appellation  of  Tong" 
9u;  it  lies  close  on  the  borders  of  Siam  and  Laos.  The  chief  town, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  is  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  hills, 
in  19"  N.  lat.  The  province  of  Thaum-pe  is  governed  by  a  Birman  chief, 
who  resides  at  the  capital,  which  is  stockaded,  and  contains  about  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Productions  and  Commerce.']  The  face  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  to- 
lerably clear.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  district ;  there  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  small  horses  ;  a  few  buffiiloes  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Thaum-pe  is  exceedingly  rich  in  raw  produce  of  various  descriptions.  The 
people  grow  several  kinds  of  cotton — one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
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brown  or  nankeen  cotton*  The  tea-plant  is  alao  eoltimted,  and  the  leavea 
are  pickled.  Two  aorta  of  indigo  are  grown,— 4he  creeping  indigo  and 
the  tme.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  their  dreaaee.  Stick»lac  is 
brought  down  for  sale,  by  the  Plan,  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the 
rilk-worm  is  reared,  being  fed  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant  called  puja.  The 
foiests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  trees,  but  the  want  of  water-carriage 
renders  this  source  of  traffic  unarailable.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
mountains  are  more  easily  transported.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
mountain-streams.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  smelted  and  wrought  into 
swords,  knives,  and  other  implements.  Tin,  after  diBappearing  to  the  north 
of  Tavai,  again  presents  itself  here,  and  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  sand.  The  most  produc- 
tive mines,  however,  are  those  of  lead,  and  from  them,  it  is  said,  the  Bir- 
roan  armies  are  wholly  supplied  ;  the  ore  is  obtained  in  lumps,  but  in  what 
state  of  combination  we  are  not  informed ;  the  working  of  the  mines  ia 
sufficiently  rude,  and  nothing  like  a  horizontal  shaft  is  attempted, — ^the 
Flan  merely  digging  deep  pits,  till  they  come  upon  the  veins.  From  these 
sources  the  annual  exports  to  Rangoon  are  estimated  at  120,000  lupeea, 
and  might,  no  doubt,  be  much  extended.  The  Plan  carry  back  from  Ran- 
goon and  other  Birman  ports,  salt,  areca-nuts,  salt  fish,  broad  doth,  wool- 
lens, piece  goods,  crockery,  and  spices.  A  commercial  intercourse  is  also 
maintained  between  Thaum-pe  and  China.  Traders  from  the  frontier  dis- 
stricts  of  the  latter,  bring  spices,  including  the  clove  and  nutmeg,  silk, 
doth,  woollens,  paints,  papers,  cutlery,  and  other  articles,  and  take  back 
the  products  of  the  country.  They  come  annually  in  a  caravan,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  1,000  persons  well-ai-med ;  the  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported by  asses  and  horses. 

The  PlauJ2  The  Plan  are  a  distinct  people  from  both  the  Siamese  and 
Birmans,  and  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in  language,  features,  and  cha- 
acter.  They  are  shorter,  and  less  robust  than  tiie  Birmans,  and  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  tium  to  any  other  people.  Hieir  dress 
partakes  also  of  the  Chinese  costume.  They  wear  their  hair  twisted  into 
«  knot  like  the  Birmans,  and  are  tattooed  like  those  people  and  the  Laos ; 
like  the  fonner  also  they  thrust  small  cylinders  of  wood  or  silver  through 
holes  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their  dothes  are  very  usually 
quilted,  which  they  say,  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  frigidity  of  their  di- 
mate.  They  are  a  lively,  simple  race,  addicted  to  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  of  very  unwarlike  propensities  ;  they  have  therefore 
readily  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Birmans  and  Pegners,  for  whom 
they,  nevertheless,  entertain  a  profound  contempt ;  and  from  whose  rule, 
whenever  it  becomes  very  irksome  or  oppressive,  they  withdraw  into  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity,  llie  Plan  profess  the 
faith  of  Buddha,  and,  like  all  Buddhists,  burn  their  dead.  Many  of  thdr 
customs,  however,  are  peculiar,  of  which  their  marriages  fumidi  an  exam- 
ple. Women  are  not  inunured  in  Thaum-pe ;  young  men  therefore  pay 
addresses  in  person  to  the  objects  of  their  affection.  When  a  youth  ^- 
des  that  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  attached  favours  hb  pretensions,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  placing  his  silver  bracelet  before  her.  If  she  takes  it 
up,  he  considers  his  suit  accepted,  and  immediatdy  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  her  parents  to  the  union.  Their  approbation  is  the  prelude 
to  an  entertainment,  the  prominent  viands  at  which  consist  of  poultry, 
bnflUoe,  and  cow-beef  venison  and  other  game,  monkey's  flesh,  and  large 
rats,  which  are  found  below  the  roots  of  the  bamboo,  mi  which  they  sub* 
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TIm  fetsft,  whieli  lasts  one  or  more  days,  aooM^iog  to  the  wealth  oi 
the  partlesy  condndes  with  oopions  libations  of  an  ardent  spirit  distilled 
from  riee.  Some  old  person  gives  a  cnp  of  weak  spirits  to  each  of  the  con* 
tmctiBg  parties,  repeating  certain  invocations  of  benignant  deities  and  ge^ 
'jpiiy  to  prove  propititioiis,  and  when  they  have  drank  the  spirit,  he  ties 
their  arms  togedier  by  ^  wrists  with  a  slender  cord,  which  is  the  condu* 
!aion  of  the  ceremony.  ^ 


CHAP.  III.— BRITISH  BIRMESE  TERRITORIES. 

Arracan.]]    This  maritime  province,  including  its  dependencies,  Run^ 
r«e,  Cheduha^  and  Sandowy,  lies  between  18*  and  21"^  NT.  lat.     On  the 
N.  it  is  separated  from  the  Chittagong  district  by  the  river  Naaf ;  on 
die  £•  It  has  the  Arracan  mountains ;  on  the  S.  Basseiii  of  Pegn ;  and  on 
die  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.     Its  extreme  length  may  be  estimated  at  230 
uiles,  and  its  average  breadth  at  50.     Between  the  moantains  and  the  sea 
this  province  is  covered  with  thick  woody  jungles ;  rain  is  frequent.    When 
omujpsered  by  the  British,  in  1825,  not  more  than  400  square  miles  of  the 
whole  sorfttce  were  supposed  to  be  under  cultivation ;  and  the  total  popu- 
latioii  was  estimated  at  100,000  souls,  of  whom  6-lOths  were  Mughs, 
S-lOths  Mahommedans,  and  1*1 0th  Birmese.     The  proepection  annual  ro- 
Tenve  for  five  years  was  estimated  at  220,000  rupees.     The  chief  diet  of 
the  people  of  Arracan  is  rice,  with  fish  or  vegetables ;  those  who  can  afford 
it  eat  poultry.     Little  flesh  is  eaten,  and  milk  is  never  used.     An  article, 
however,  in  univenal  demand,  and  which  is  necessarily  manufactured  only 
near  the  coast,  is  putrescent  shrimps  and  whitings,  after  being  dried  in  the 
snn,  which  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  crabs,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 
Toddy  is  drank  by  the  people  of  Arracan,  both  male  and  female ;  but  the 
Bixmans,  although  addicted  to  the  use  of  spiritous  liquor,  prefer  opium 
oither  to  chew  or  smot^e,  and  its  use  kb  common  to  both  sexes*  and  to  every 
elass  of  people.     A  native  history  of  Arracan  begins  in  A.D.  701,  and 
eontiaues  through  a  series  of  120  native  princes,  down  to  modem  times* 
Acewding  to  this  document,  its  sovereigns  formerly  occupied  a  much  more 
important  station  in  the  politics  of  India  than  they  have  recently  done :  for, 
;  according  to  these  annals,  the  dominicms  of  Arracan  at  one  period  extended 
over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  of  BengaL     Certainly,  at  present, 
Botfaing  remains  to  indicate  such  a  prior  state  of  power  and  civilisation,  for 
ita  condition,  when  acquired  by  the  British,  was  to  the  last  degree  savage 
'  and  barbarous.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  until  the  Birmese  invasion, 
it  had  ever  been  so  completely  subdued  as  to  acknowledge  permanent  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power,  although  the  Moguls  and  Peguers  had  at  differ- 
ent times  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country.     During  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Shuja,  his  brother  and  rival, 
was  basely  murdered  by  the  Arracan  Raja.     The  Portuguese,  sometimes 
as  allies,  at  others  as  open  enemies,  gained  an  establishment,  which  only 
decayed  with  the  general  ruin  of  iheir  interests  in  Asia.     In  1783,  (cor- 
responding with  the  Mugh  year  1 145),  the  province  was  conquered,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  by  ^  Birmese,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Chrduba,  Ramree,  Sandowy,  and  the  Broken  Isles.     The  Mughs  subse- 
quently made  many  efforts  to  rescue  their  country,  more  especially  in  1811, 
under  a  rebel  chief  named  Kingberring ;  but  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
bravery,  discipline,  and  cruelty  of  the  Birmese ;  who  even  managed  to  ex- 
tort a  surplus  revenoe,  of  which  about  18,000  rupees  were  annually  remit- 
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ted  to  Ava,  for  the  support  of  the  wfiite  elephant  and  hie  etahiiehmi 
AjTBcan  proved  tiie  gniTe  of  general  Morrison's  army  in  1825,  and 
continned  equally  deetmctive,  eren  to  the  native  regiments  stationed  on  tiio 
sea-coast  and  among  the  islands.  Its  population  is  scanty  and  oncirtlised  ; 
it  possesses  no  article  of  export  but  sslt ;  yields  little  revenue ;  requires  a 
burthensome  civil  and  military  establishment ;  and^  in  a  merely  peconiary 
'  point  of  view,  is  a  most  unprofitable  acquisition. 

Tenassbrim.J  The  British  acquisitions  on  the  Tenasseiim  coast  are 
bounded  by  the  Birman  and  Siamese  territories,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Bir- 
man  frontier  extends  about  140  miles;  and  consuts,  through  its  whole 
length,  of  the  Saluen  river,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  no  where  fordable 
within  the  British  limits  at  any  season  of  the  year.'  Hie  extensive  Sia- 
mese frontier  is  everywhere,  and  without  exception,  composed  of  a  h^ty» 
rugged,  and  difficult  range  of  mountains,  with  few  breaks  or  passes,  and  «f 
these  not  more  than  three  are  supposed  to  be  practicable  for  an  army. 
The  sea-coast  of  our  new  possessions  extends  from  16^  SO  to  19^  S5^  N. 
lat.  420  miles  long  by  50  broad,  along  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Merguu^  Tins  is  the  modem  capital  of  the  Tenasserim  province.  It 
is  situated  in  12"  12^  N.  lat.  and  98'  25^  £.  long.  In  1825,  it  oontainad 
1,500  houses  and  8,000  inhabitants.     The  climate  is  singularly  agreeable. 

Meroui  ISLAND8.3  The  coast  of  Tenasserim  is  protected  against  the 
violence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  by  a  chain  of  high,  bold,  and  generally 
rocky  islands,  disposed  at  intervals  in  a  triple  and  sometimes  qaadmple 
line,  with  wide,  deep,  and  smooth  channels  between  them.  Of  these 
islands,  down  to  Domel,  no  survey  has  as  yet  been  made,  or  accurate  chart 
constructed.  The  islands  that  lie  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mergui  have 
much  level  land,  and  contain  a  few  patches  of  cultivation ;  but  the  clusters 
lying  N.E.  of  Forest's  straits  are  either  bleak  barren  rocks,  or  steep  rocky 
islets,  covered  with  trees.  Small  trickling  rills  of  pure  water  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  them,  while  their  shores  t^und  wnh  a  variety  of  fish  and 
excellent  oysters.  There  is  a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  the 
largest  flee^  situated  to  the  N.  of  St  Matthew^s  isle,  formed  by  that  island, 
and  the  adjacent  islets  named  Phipps^  RusseU^  Hoitmgs,  and  .BarweU, 
During  the  last  war  many  valuable  captures  were  made  by  French  cmisers, 
which  refitted  at  Mergui  and  among  the  Meigui  islands.  A  race  oi  men 
termed  by  the  Chinese  Cholome  and  Pan,  are  to  be  foand  scattered 
throughout  the  Mergui,  but  their  dread  of  the  Malay  pirates  ke^  them  ia 
constant  locomotion  to  escape  slavery. 

Amhergt.2  The  new  settlement  of  Amherst  and  the  present  military 
cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  are  situated  upon  a  promcmtory  of  no 
great  breadth.  The  land  is  high  and  dry,  and  sloping  gently  towwda  the 
sea  on  both  sides ;  no  water  Ues  upon  it  at  any  season.  The  N.E.  and 
S.W.  monsoons,  as  well  as  the  land  and  sea-breeses,  pass  clear  over  it,  thus 
ventilating  it  completely.  Respecting  Amherst  as  a  harbour  and  place  ef 
trade>  it  may  be  observed,  that  commanders  of  ships,  and  other  professional 
persons,  who  have  visited  it,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  in  frivonr  of 
its  harbour,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Kalyon 
river,  which,  they  are  of  opinion,  forms  one  of  the  most  coBunodiona  har* 

f  No  large  foree,  therefore,  could  be  Meembled,  on  the  other  tide,  with  tnj  hoetfle 
intention,  nor  fleet  of  beata  for  Ita  tnaispoit  be  collected,  without  Inftnnatloa  baiflf 
quickly  eonveyed  to  our  principal  poet,  euppoaiog  it  to  be  aitoated  at  the  mmith  of  the 
oalnen  river.  From  the  moet  remote  part  of  the  Saluen,  a  despatch-boat,  it  haa  bean 
aaoertained,  reaches  Amherst,  at  its  mouth,  within  48  hours  at  any  asaaon  of  the  year 
and  Information  can  be  conveyed  back  agaUat  the  itresm  In  double  that  tfaub 
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boon  in  India»  and  ft  place  peealiarly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building.  The  interoonrse  with  fiangoon  has  been  open  thronghovt  the 
jBonsoont  and  been  condacted,  without  intermption,  eren  by  the  Chinese 
junks  and  native  boats,  whilst  a  native  brig,  which  was  compelled  by  strsss 
of  weather  to  put  into  Amherst,  had  been  lying  snug  throughout  the  mon- 
noon,  without  breaking  ground,  although  very  ill  provided  with  tackle.  On 
account  of  the  high  land  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  port  is  more  easily  made 
than  Rangoon;  and  from  the  shortness  of  the  channel  leading  to  it,  far 
more  easy  to  enter  and  to  quit.  When  to  these  circumstances  is  added 
the  discovery  of  extensive  teak  forests  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Attaran  and 
Gain  rivers,  which  extend  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  admit  of 
rafts  being  floated  down  into  the  Saluen  river  to  Amherst,  in  four  or  five 
days,  the  distance  being  less  than  90  miles  from  that  settlement,  together 
witb  the  proofs  of  fertility  and  plenty,  which  the  huge  supplies  of  rice  that 
are  now  pouring  in  from  Martaban  to  Rangoon  evince,  it  may'  be  confi- 
dently anticipated,  that  the  new  settlement  and  adjacent  districts  will  prove 
a  moot  valuable  acquisition. 

Tavoy. j  Tavoy  Ph»per  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Henaa  river,  but 
the  distinct  line  of  separation  from  Tenasserim  on  the  S.  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  this  district  is  covered  with 
fiorest-trees,  jungle,  and  luxuriant  v^;etation.  The  town  of  Tavoy  is  situ- 
ated in  13^  4/  N.  let.  30  miles  from  ihe  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name^ 
and  150  miles  S.E.  of  RaDgoon.  It  is  an  old  Birman  town,  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  straight  streets,  paved  with  bricks.  The  population  is 
about  9000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Birmans.  At  some  distaoce  from 
this,  are  a  people  called  Karin,  who  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  all  religion 
whatever.  They  speak  a  differeat  language  from  the  Birmans,  and  in 
ilieir  manners  and  habits  they  resemble  the  native  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca according  to  Mr  Boardman's  information. 

Yb.3  This  province,  or  rather  district,  is  of  small  extent,  and  usually 
included  in  that  of  Tavoy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kyaup-Kyajee 
river ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Siamese  mountains ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Henza  river; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea. 

Martaban.']  This  province  is  comprehended  between  16**  30^  and  15^ 
SO'  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Siamese  mountains ;  on  the 
S.  by  Ye ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea ,  the  boundary  of  the  Birmese  portion  is 
uncertain,  that  of  the  British  portion  is  formed  by  the  Saluen  river.  Nine- 
tenUis  of  the  surface  of  this  country  aiie  covered  widi  forests  and  jungle. 
In  1825,  .the  total  population  was  estimated  at  45,000,  of  whom  25,000 
belonged  to  the  British. 

General  Obeervatioru.^  What  follows  applies  to  the  British  conquests 
&  of  Rangoon  collectively.  We  are  wholly  indebted  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
moat  of  the  preceding  notices  of  our  new  Indian  acquisitions,  to  the  last 
edition  of  Hamilton's  excellent  Indian  Gazetteer.  **  At  Martaban  the 
S.W.  numsoon  and  the  rains  set  in  together  about  the  begmning  of  May, 
but  they  are  severest  in  iJune,  July,  and  August.  In  September,  the 
winds  and  rains  moderate ;  in  October,  they  become  still  less,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  entirely  cease,  after  which  the  cold  season  sets  in, 
which  continues  until  the  end  of  February,  the  climate  in  many  respects 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Bengal.  In  a  country  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture)  and  so  completely  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
hot  winds  are  unknown ;  on  the  sea-coast  the  regular  land  and  sea-winds 
prevail.     The  geological  formation  is  almost  universally  granite  •  that  of 
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the  islandB  gnmite,  with  an  occftBional  intemixtiife  of  lime  and  Hmd-aloiie. 
The  present  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Pegners  or  Talieosy  J^rmesey 
Cariansy  Taoungzeoi  Cholom4,  and  Pase ;  but  t^  fint  class  are  mudi  the 
most  nuraoronsy  the  emigrants  from  Pega,  np  to  Jane  1827,  exoeeding 
20,000  penons*  If  peopled  like  Hindostan,  the  space  is  capaUe  of  sop* 
poTtiog  4,700,000*  Many  Chinese  settlen  may  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  extraordinary  inflox  of  that  nation  similarly  or  less  IsTonraUy 
situated*  Borneo,  Jaya,  Banca,  and  several  other  islaiids,  the  psnmsala  oi 
Malacca,  Siam,  Rhio,  Singapoor,  Fenang,  &c*  all  possess  thousands  of  thai 
indnstnoos  people,  who  will  no  doubt  resort  to  those  j^orinces,  where  they 
will  find  their  property  and  persons  protected.  At  present  there  is  no  in- 
equality of  property  or  rank,  because  wealth  was  rarely  permitted  to  be 
either  accumulated  or  inherited.  At  present  the  revenues  arise  from  the 
land-tax,  poll-tax,  salt-duties,  fisheries,  mines,  monopolies,  customs,  tiaoait, 
market  and  excise-duties,  and  coinage.  In  1827,  the  total  amonot  of  the 
revenues  amounted  to  only  342,770  rupees,  but  w«e  in  ten  years  to  ex- 
ceed 15  lacks  of  rupees.  The  institution  of  inland  commercial  marts  and 
fairs,  to  accommodate  the  Siamese,  Shans,  and  other  distant  nations,  was 
contemplated,  more  especially  at  a  post  called  Pran  Thounghy,  or  the 
three  pagodas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Siam,  to  which  stidklack  of  a  siq>erior 
quality  may  be  brought  from  Laos,  and  raw  silk  from  China.  The  teak- 
forests  of  Martaban  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  to 
contain  timber  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  best  p6rts  are  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Meigni,  at  all  of  whidi  ship-building  may  be  advantageously 
carried  on.  The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rangoon  and  Mar> 
taban  rivers  is  only  70  miles,  and  this  quarter  of  the  Birmese  tenitoriea 
is  particularly  vulnerable." 


CHAP.  IV.— SIAM. 

Extent  and  BoundarietJ}  The  Siamese  empire  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  N.  by  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan ;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  empire ;  on  the  S.  by  that  part  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  which  is  called  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  newly-acquired  Bri- 
tish territories  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  may  be  generally  described 
as  extending  from  the  98th  to  the  105th  degree  of  £.  long.;  and  frcwi  the 
22d  to  the  7th  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  or,  if  we  include  the  Malayan  tributaries, 
even  down  to  the  4th  degree.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  limits,  it  will  be 
found  more  extensive  than  the  Birman  territory,  and  to  contain  an  area  of 
at  least  250,000  square  miles.  The  dominant  and  most  numerous  race 
are  the  people  called  Siamese  by  strangers,  and  by  themselves  7%at,  whose 
proper  country  extends  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  parallel  of  N.  Int.,  and 
from  the  98th  to  the  lOSd  of  £•  long.  The  subject  nations  consist  of  six 
Malayan  principalities,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  a  portion  of  Cambodia,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  ancient  Feguan  dominions.  ^ 

Hietory.']  The  authentic  faostory  of  the  Siamese  is  of  no  remote  antiquity ; 
they  carry,  indeed,  their  own  story  no  frrther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.  The  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century.  About  the  mid<Ue  of  this  century  the  Birmans  conquered 
Siam ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled  from  it.  In  1612,  the  English  qpened  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Siam.  Nine  years  afterwards,  a  party  of  Do- 
minican and  Franciscan  monks  found  their  way  into  the  kioi^om,  and  w^ns 
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followed,  in  ieS%  by  tlie  F^aidi  jendta.  In  1683»  a  Greek  adventnnr, 
a  natiye  of  Cephalonia,  hanog  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  minister  of  Siam, 
ndyieed  liie  master  to  send  an  embassy  to  Loais  XIV.,  which,  on  its  way 
to  Fmnee,  stopped  for  a  time  in  ^e  British  capital,  and  there  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  minister  of  Charles  II.  In  1685  and  1687, 
the  French  king  sent  two  embassies  to  his  biwdier  of  Siam  :  and  with  the 
last  of  these  a  military  force,  which  had  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
gOTemment  of  the  country ;  when  the  arrogance  of  the  European  soldiery 
brought  on  a  poEtieal  renilution,  in  the  issue  of  which  the  French  were 
expeOed  the  kingdom,  and  the  reigning  family  driTen  from  the  throne.  For 
IM  years  after  this  eyent,  and  down  to  the  present  times,  European  nations 
hare  held  littie  connection  with  Siam.  Its  foreign  relations  are  with  China, 
Cochin-Cluna,  the  independent  states  of  the  Mala3^an  archipelago,  and  the 
European  possessions  in  the  same  quarter.  About  54  years  ago,  an  adven- 
torer,  of  the  iialf*Chinese  blood,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Siam. 

Physical  FeaturtsJ}  This  region  being  separated  from  Pegu  on  the  W.  by 
an  extensiTB  chain  of  mountains,  and  on  the  E.  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  by 
another  cham,  may  be  conndered  as  a  wide  ralley  extending  between  these 
two  chains ;  but  the  mountains  themselTes  are  little  known,  and  cannot  be 
particularly  described.  It  is  not  known  whether  Siam  contains  any  extensiFe 
lakes :  a  small  one  is  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  a  rirer  near  tiie  eastern 
extremity  of  tiie  kingdom*  The  chief,  and,  as  it  appears,  tiie  only  riyer  known 
to  Europeans,  is  the  Menam  or  Memaniy  tiiat  is, '  the  mother  of  waters.* 
As  we  are  ignorant  of  its  source,  we  cannot  determine  its  length  ;  but  it 
probably  originates  on  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan.  A  missionary,  named 
Le  Clerc,  who  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  found  it  there 
Tery  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  assured  him  that  three  days  higher  it  was 
but  a  small  brook  descending  from  the  mountains.  Mr  Loubere  says,  tiiat 
at  its  entrance  into  tiie  Siamese  territories  it  is  so  small  tiiat  it  carries  only 
small  boats,  holding  four  or  fire  persons,  for  the  space  of  50  leagues*  It  fidls 
into  tiie  head  of  tiie  gulf  of  Siam  12  leagues  below  Bankok,  the  present  capi- 
tal. At  the  mouth  it  is  a  mile  broad ;  and  two  miles  abore  it  is  4,800  feet. 
Opposite  to  Bankok,  its  width  does  not  exceed  SOO  feet ;  and  as  iiEur  as  the 
old  capital  Touthea,  it  is  not  aboye  200  paces  oyer.  The  mean  depth,  after 
crossing  the  bar,  is  35  feet  from  side  to  side,  which  agrees  with  Kaempfer, 
who  says  it  is  yery  deep,  rapid,  full,  and  broader  than  the  Elbe.  Its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  riyer  of  Kamboja  by  an  intermediate  brandi, 
called  the  Annaniy  is  mere  conjecture  unsupported  by  proof ;  and  till  such 
a  connection  be  established  by  ocular  proof  or  irrefragable  testimony,  tiie 
riyer  of  Eoimboja  cannot  at  all  be  accounted  a  Siamese  riyer.  The  M einam 
annually  inundates  the  country  in  September.  In  December  the  waters 
decline.  It  differs  from  tiie  Granges  in  swelling  first  in  its  upper  part,  owing 
its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  winch  fall  among  the  mountains. 
The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeable  and  wholesome: 
tile  inundation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  much 
less  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  sea. 

:.  CKmate.ll  The  proximity  of  Siam  to  the  equator  must  render  it  a  warm 
country ;  but  the  heat  of  the  yertical  sun,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  is 
mitigated  by  the  clouds  which  he  brings  along  with  him,  and  by  tiie  con- 
tinual rains  which  at  this  season  water  the  country.  The  rainy  season  com- 
mences in  April,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  In  May  and 
June,  the  rain  is  almost  incessant,  and  the  whole  country  near  any  riyer  or 
stream  is  oyerflowed.    The  winds  in  March,  April,  and  May,  blow  from 
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the  S. ;  in  July,  Angiui,  and  September,  they  blow  from  tbe  W. ;  in  Oc- 
tober, they  blow  from  the  W.  and  N. ;  in  November  and  December,  lliey 
blow  from  the  N. ;  in  January,  from  the  £. ;  and  in  February,  from  the  E. 
and  S. ;  thus  making  an  annnal  circuit,  and  bringing  with  every  reTolndon 
a  change  of  seasons.  The  coolest  season  b  daring  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January ;  but  even  then  the  heat  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  dnriog 
the  summer  in  France.  The  winter  is  dry ;  the  summer  is  distinguished 
by  moisture. 

SoUJ}  The  soil  upon  the  banks  of  the  riTers,  recmrtng  continual  ac- 
cumulations of  mud  from  the  annual  inundations,  is  amazingly  fertile ;  even 
towards  the  mountains,  upon  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  it  is  com- 
paratively fertile ;  but  i^cnlture  meets  with  little  attention,  die  banks  of 
the  rivers  being  almost  the  only  portion  which  is  cultivated  with  care.  On 
the  lands  which  are  annually  overflowed,  rice  fonns  the  principal  crop  ;  in 
such  as  are  removed  from  the  inundation,  wheat  is  sometimes  raised.  Maize 
is  cultivated  only  in  gardens ;  but  pease  and  other  vegetables  are  plentiful. 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  is  such  as  to  afford  more  than  one  enp 
annually ;  but  indolence  or  prejudice  has  confined  the  inhabitants  to  thsk 
number. 

Productions.^  Siam  and  its  tributary  states  are  distinguished  alike  for 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  tiieir  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth.  The  de- 
pendent Malayan  states,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  proper  Siamese 
territory,  are  throughout  rich  in  gold  and  tin.  The  latter  likewise  contains 
some  of  the  richest  iron-ores  in  the  world,  besides  copper,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony. Silver  has  been  meptioned  among  tiie  metals  of  Siam,  but  whether 
jtbe  supply  be  plentiful  or  not  we  are  not  infcnrmed.  The  shores,  at  tbe  head 
of  the  gulf,  afford  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  bay-salt.  Tlie  forests  of 
the  north  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  supply  teak  in  great  abundance^ 
besides  lac  and  dye-woods.  The  alluvial  lands  furnish  ample  harvests  of 
rice  and  sugar-cane.  Tbe  only  European  fruits  found  in  Siam  are 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  citrons ;  but  tiie  number  of  native  fruits 
is  great.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  and 
beauty ;  buffdoes  and  deer  are  plentiful,  but  horses  are  scarce  and  appear 
to  be  of  an  inferior  breed.  Tigers,  wild-boars,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  the 
forests.  A  small  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  plentiful ;  and  fire-flies  ex- 
hibit at  night  a  luminous  appearance.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  Meinam, 
'  and  are  said— though  we  greaUy  doubt  the  statement-— to  attain  the  enor- 
mous length  of  50  feet.  All  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  many  of  the  Siamese  birds. 

Population,'}  In  1750,  tbe  amount  of  the  Siamese  population,  not  in- 
cludbg  that  of  the  dependent  states,  as  Laos  and  others,  was  computed  at 
1,900,000  souls  by  the  French  missionaries.  According  to  the  journal  of 
a  British  commercial  resident  at  Bankok,  published  since  the  return  of  the 
late  mission  under  Mr  Crawfurd,  the  population  of  the  Siamese  dominions, 
mcluding  Laos,  is  computed  at  only  5,000,000 :  namely,  Siamese,  Lan- 
ians,  and  Peguers  3,500,000,  Chinese  1,500,000.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  small  number  for  a  country  equal  in  extent  and  fertility  to  the  Bir- 
man  dominions,  but  Mr  Lonbere,  who  was  more  than  3  months  at  Siam, 
solves  tbe  matter  by  infoiming  us  that  Siam,  like  Birmah,  is  inh.abited 
chiefly  alongst  the  riven,  tbe  country  being  as  yet  almost  entirely  covered 
with  primeval  forests,  and  that  notwithstanding  tiiis  scarcity  of  people,  the 
Siamese  themselves  do  not  constitute  one-third  of  the  population,  the  Pe- 
guers being  almost  equal  in  number  to  both  Siamese  and  Lanjans  united. 
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These  P^era  are  the  descendants  of  such  as  in  the  distractions  of  Ae 
I6th  centory  fled  hither  for  refuge,  or  were  made  prisoners  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Birmah  and  Siam.  Count  Forbin,  who  was  several  years  at  Ban- 
kok  at  the  time  Lonbere  was  at  Siam,  told  Ceberet,  who  was  along  with 
Lonberey  and  who  had  travelled  over  land  from  Meigni  to  Louyo,  that 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  route  was  the  best  port  of  the  kingdom, — ^that  the 
whole  kingdom,  though  very  large,  was  scarce  any  thing  but  a  desert ;  that, 
in  advancing  into  the  country,  one  meets  with  nothing  but  forests  and  wild 
beasts ;  that  all  the  inha1»tants  dwell  on  ihe  sides  of  the  river ;  that  the 
whole  riches  of  Siam  consist  in  rice,  which  grows  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  fertilizing  mud  of  the  inundations ;  and,  finally,  that  in  ascending 
the  Meinam,  .frmn  the  bar  to  Lonvo>  a  dbtance  of  46  leagues,  you  may 
see  every  tiling  which  deserves  attention  in  the  kingdom,  respecting  either  the 
people,  their  cities,  or  the  productions  of  the  earth.  The  Siamese  are 
below  the  middle  stature,  but  they  are  well  made.  Their  fiices  are  broad 
at  the  middle,  but  terminate  in  a  kind  of  point  both  at  the  brow  and  chin. 
Tlie  complexion  is  swarthy,  the  eyes  are  small  and  black,  the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  lips  are  thick  and  pale.  The  nose  is  short  and  round  at  the 
e&cL  The  hair  is  thidk,  and  would  be  long  did  not  both  sexes  cut  it  short. 
The  women  setup  their  hair  upon  the  for^ead,  and  the  men  shave  their 
beards.  Large  ears  are  common,  and  are  therefore  thought  beautiful ;  the 
teeth  are  died  black  and  partially  covered  with  gold  plates.  The  dress  of 
the  Siamese  is  slight.  It  consists  of  a  musUn  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
without  collar  or  wristbands,  and  of  a  piece  of  doth,  tied  round  the  mid- 
dle and  iMToi^t  up  between  the  legs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
looae  drawers.  When  the  weathw  is  cold  another  piece  of  cloth  is  tbrown 
over  the  shoulders.  The  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  middle ; 
but,  iastead  of  bringing  it  up  like  the  men,  tliey  permit  it  to  hang  down  to 
their  knees.  Their  shoulders  are  covered  with  another  cloth,  but  they  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  shirt  worn  by  the  men.  Neither  of  the  sexes, 
if  they  be  of  the  lower  classes,  wear  shoes,  nor  has  the  head  any  other  co- 
vering than  that  which  it  has  received  from  nature.  In  their  ears  the  wo- 
men wear  heavy  pendants,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  rings  upon  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of 
slippers  without  stockings ;  and  the  chiefs  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
a  military  dress  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  has  wide  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  elbowsy  and  is  buttoned  before. — The  houses  in  Siam  are  slight  edifices ; 
and  when  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  inundations,  they  are  raised  from 
the  ground,  upon  bamboos,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water.  In  Loubere's 
time,  the  palace  of  the  grandee  was  distinguished  from  the  hovel  of  the  pea- 
sant only  by  being  of  a  larger  size,  and  being  built  of  wood  instead  of  bam- 
booe^r— The  food  of  the  Siamese  is  no  less  mean  than  their  houses.  The 
moat  common  articles  of  food  are  rice  and  fish.  Milk  is  used,  but  it  is  never 
oonverted  into  butter  or  cheese.  To  these  articles  are  sometimes  added 
several  kinds  of  insects,  rats  and  lizards.  The  quantity  of  food  made  use 
ef  at  a  single  meal  is  very  small. 

JdCanners  and  Cusiom»J}  '^o  Siamese  are  characterised  as  being  in- 
genioiis  and  acute.  No  man  learns  a  particular  trade  ;  but,  as  in  many 
rude  eonntries,  each  is  skilled  in  all  such  arts  as  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life  requires ;  still,  however,  they  are  infected  with  that  indolence  which 
often  previdls  in  warm  countries,  and  which  is  not  in  this  place  coun- 
teracted by  causes  so  powerful  as  those  existing  in  Malacca.  Chastity  and 
tempenysoe  ere  said  to  be  national  characteristics;  butgames  of  hasardare 
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eagerly  songfit  after,  and  fill  up  that  void  which  is  not  oeeopied  hy  aay 
tional  employment.  This  indolence  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  male  sex ;  the 
females,  through  necessity,  are  constantly  employed,  and,  through  habit» 
become  industrious.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  have  recourse 
to  physical  causes  to  account  for  that  indolence  which  is  affirmed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Siamese.  Industry,  and  consequently  activity,  can  never 
become  habitual  where  the  produce  of  labour  is  not  secured  by  equitable 
laws.  Where,  as  in  Siam,  the  king  has  it  in  his  power  to  chdm  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  every  man's  industry, — or  where,  under  various  pretexta, 
the  rightful  owner  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole,  man  can  have  few  motivea 
to  activity ;  when  he  has  secured  his  present  existence,  he  has  secured  all 
that  his  sitoation  renders  desirable,  since  to  toil  for  more  would  probably  be 
to  toil  for  another.  This  cause  of  indolence  is  not  peculiar  to  Siam ;  it  pre- 
vails  in  every  country  where  despotism  has  established  itself,  and  is  a  canse 
much  more  powerful  than  climate.  We,  indeed,  see  that  the  vassals  of  a  dea* 
pot  cannot,  by  any  climate,  be  rendered  industrious ;  and  that  no  degree  of 
heat  can  overcome  the  industrious  activity  of  Europeans.  Tlie  Britiah  re- 
tain their  industrious  habits  on  the  burning  shores  of  the  West  Indies, 
Africa,  and  Hindostan ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Siamese^ 
under  their  present  form  of  government,  would  become  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry even  in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

When  an  inhabitant  of  Siam  is  enamoured  of  a  young  womaui  he  eonaults 
an  astrologer,  to  be  informed  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  be  fortunate. 
Some  of  his  female  relations  are  employed  to  make  the  proposals.  The 
lover  visits  his  mistress  three  times ;  at  the  third  visit,  in  presence  of  the 
rolationi  of  both  parties,  presents  are  exchanged,  the  marriage  portion  is 
paid,  and  the  contract  is  considered  as  being  concluded.  Consummation  fol- 
lows without  the  intervention  of  any  ceremony.  Polygamy  is  permitted ; 
for,  though  a  man  can  have  only  one  who  enjoys  the  name  and  legal  privi- 
leges of  a  wife,  he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  maintain,  bat 
the  expense  of  this  privilege  prevents  its  general  prevalence.  Women  ea- 
jov  the  same  freedom  here  as  in  the  Birman  states ;  and,  as  in  all  cooBtries 
where  they  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  liberty,  they  here  are  more  chaste 
and  modest  than  where  they  are  subjected  to  severe  restraints. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  compare  the  difPerent  modes  of  behaYioar 
to  which  different  nations  have  attached  the  idea  of  good  breeding  and 
civility.  In  Europe,  it  is  improper  to  sit  before  a  person  of  very  higb 
rank ;  in  Siam,  it  is  equally  improper  to  stand,  llie  most  sobnussive 
posture  is  to  sit  upon  the  heels,  with  the  head  inclined,  and  the  hands 
joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead.  When  an  inferior  visits  a  superior,  he 
enters  the  house  stooping,  and,  sitting  upon  his  heels,  waits  till  be  be  ad- 
dressed :  since  to  speak  first  is  here  the  prerogative  of  rank.  In  Siaai^ 
the  higher  part  of  a  house  is  always  reckoned  the  most  honourable ;  eo 
^at,  if  garrets  existed  here,  they  would  enjoy  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  reputation  which  they  hold  in  Europe.  A  part  of  the  Siameee  am- 
bassador's retinue,  when  in  Paris,  having  been  lodged  in  an  apartment 
immediately  over  his  head,  they  no  sooner  learned  the  cireumstaace,  than 
they  were  struck  with  hontMr  at  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  to  them 
appeared  so  exorbitant.  But  nothing  is  by  the  Siamese  reckoned  a  more 
unpardonable  offence  than  to  touch  any  person's  head ;  even  the  hat  of  a 
man  of  rank  enjoys  a  share  of  honour,  for  when  carried  by  a  senraat»  is 
most,  by  means  of  a  stick  made  for  that  purpose,  be  elenKted  above  his 
own  head.    A  aq^eriiw  is  saluted  by  bending  the  body  forwarda,  joiniag 
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tbe  haods,  and  ndsiiig  them  to  the  bead.  Lifting  the  band  to  the  bead, 
indeed,  is  the  chief  mode  of  showing  respect ;  and  when  a  letter  is  received 
bom  a  superior,  to  denote  a  proper  sense  of  inferiority,  it  is  raised  to  the 
bead,  as  the  most  honourable  p<ut  of  tbe  body.  Tbe  amusements  of  the 
Siamese  are  numerous ;  but  for  tbe  most  part  indicate  little  delicacy  of 
feeling,  or  cnltore  of  the  understanding.  From  this  remark,  however, 
may  be  excepted  dieir  theatrical  amusements,  whiqb  &re  frequently  exhi- 
bited, and  are  of  different  kinds.  Tbe  subjects  are  generally  traditionary 
atones  of  ancient  heroes,  or  legendary  tales  of  mythology ;  they  hare  also 
ierioos  dramas  which  in  the  representation  sometimes  occupy  three  days. 
Fultomimes  and  dances,  in  which  performers  of  both  sexes  engage,  are 
favourite  amusements.  Their  other  amusements  are  :  races  of  oxen,  row- 
ing matchea,  wrestling,  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  combats  of  elephants,  cock* 
fighting,  liluminationB,  religious  processions,  and  fire-works,  in  which  last, 
like  several  eastern  nations,  they  display  an  amazing  dexterity. 

When  a  penon  dies,  his  body  is  laid  upon  a  funeral  pile  ;  and  after  a 
great  part  has  been  consumed,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  remains  of 
the  body  are  interred.  Over  the  grave  is  raised  a  structure  of  a  pyra- 
midal form. 

Ccmrt  CeremoKiet.']     Mr  Rnlayson  has  thus  described  tbe  audience 
hkh  the  mission  to  which  he  was  attached  obtained  of  the  king  of  Siam 
at  Bankok 


«  Tadng  the  gate  at  wUdi  we  lart  entared,  there  was  drawn  op  a  double  line  of  miulciane,  one  on 

dde  of  the  road  tbroogb  which  we  adTanced.    A  ahrill  pipe  and  nameroos  tomtoma  ware  the 

oody  instrameDts  whoie  aoanda  we  heard,  though  we  obaerred  a  nomber  of  men  fiimiahed  with  horns, 

tnunpets,  dianks,  Sob.  The  music,  though  rode,  was  not  inharmonioos  or  displeasing  to  the  ear,  and  tlie 

inCermpted  bea^  uniform  regularity,  and  softness  of  the  tomtoms,  was  eyen  agreeable-    On  our  right 

a  niuncroos  body  of  m«i  armed  with  stout,  black,  glased  shields  and  battlOi^xeB,  were  disposed  In 

BeTsral  eloae  Hoes  within  a  railing^  resting  on  their  kneeai  and  almost  concealed  by  their  shields ;  be. 

hind  these  ware  placed  a  few  elephants,  furnished  with  scanty  but  rather  elegao  t  housings.    StUl  pre. 

'eeded  by  the  Moormen,  we  advanced  slowly  through  the  musicians  to  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty 

yards  from  the  last  gate,  when,  making  a  sliort  torn  to  the  right,  we  entered  a  ptain-looking  building, 

•k  one  end,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  the  hall  of  audiences    Fronting  the  door,  and  concealing  tbe 

whole  of  tlM  interior  apartment,  there  was  placed  a  Chinese  screen,  corered  with  landscapes  and  small 

platea  of  lookiog.glass.    We  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  and  taking  two  or  three  steps  to 

the  righ^  so  ae  to  get  round  the  screen,  we  found  onrselTes  suddn^r,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly, 

in  the  presence  of  nuOeoty.    A  more  eoriooa,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  impressiye  sight  has,  per. 

hsfB,  rarely  been  witnessed,  than  that  on  wliich  we  now  gaxed,  with  mingled  DeeUngs  of  regret,  (1 

shoold  say  of  indignation,}  aad  of  wonder :  of  wonder  excited  by  the  dii^lay  of  taste,  elegance,  and 

tichneas  in  the  decorations ;  of  regret,  or  of  indlgnaUon,  caused  by  the  debased  condition  of  a  whole 

■dioo.    Soch  a  scene  was  well  caleolated  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaginatiaii.    I  ahall,  howeyer,- 

aodettTimr  to  deacrlbe  it  hi  its  true  colours,  and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  thatfscnlty.    The  hall 

was  loftyt  wide,  and  weU»aired,  and  appeared  to  be  about  00  or  80  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 

Ireadth.    The  ceiling  and  walls  were  painted  with  yarious  colours,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaths  and 

tatooDs;  the  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  ten  on  each  aide,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark 

graeo.  Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  walls,  glass  lustres  aad  wall  shades 

were  h"ng  in  tiie  coitre,  and  to  the  middle  of  each  pUlar  was  attached  a  lantern,  not  mocJi  better  than 

onr  stable  lanterns.   The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  different  colours.  The  doors  and  windows 

wcce  la  snlBclent  numbers,  but  small  and  without  ornament ;  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall,  a- 

iHge  handsome  curtain,  made  of  doth  covered  with  tinsel  or  gold  leaf,  and  auspended  by  a  cord,  di.. 

Tided  tiia  apace  occupied  by  the  thixme  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment    On  each  side  of  this  curtain. 

ttare  wara  [daoed  five  or  six  singular  but  handsome  ornaments,  called  ehaU,  consisting  of  a  series  of 

ifm^n  drcolar  tables  suspended  over  each  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  and  hav 

layafrii««4if  rldi  doth  of  gold,  or  tlMne,Ba8pendad&iem  each  tablet    A  few  of  the  presents  from 

tfaaGovenMr.G«neral.aB  batoaofdotiiMid  cotglass,  ware  plaoed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 

i^on  00a  side  -,  but  we  neither  remarked  the  letter  from  the  noble  marquis,  nor  did  it  appear  that 

any  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it  on  this  public  occasion.    With  the  exception  of  a  space  about 

;t««Bty  feet  square,  Sn  firont  «f  the  throne,  which  was  kept  dear,  the  haU  was  crowded  with  people  to 

«ueas.   Thoee  of  every  iiak,  from  the  highest  to  the  k>west,  from  the  hebr  apparent  to  the  throne. 

'to  the  nff'*^^"*^  slave  present,  bad  his  proper  place  assigned  to  him,  by  which  alone  he  was  to  be  die. 

tliigoisbed.    The  costume  of  aU  ranks  was  plain,  neither  rich  nor  showy.    The  curtain  placed  be  fore 

.  Ifea  throne  was  drawn  said  m  we  entered.    The  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  oarth,  - 

IV.  '^  « 
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their  mootia  •taDorttoaehlnf  the  ground ;  not  ft  body  or  Umb  vpa  obeenred  to  more,  not  ao  ofO 
directed  towards  us,  not  a  whisper  agitated  the  solemn  and  stiU  air.  It  was  the  attitade,  the  silciMe. 
the  aolemnltr  of  the  mnldtnde  slinnltaiieoasly  addrsMtog  the  great  Ood  of  the  nnlrene.  ratfMr  than 
the  homage  ofevvo  an  enslaTed  people.  Not  even  Rome,  iartUe  in  the  raee  of  tyrants,  nor  Diooyiiw 
Umseir,  erer  produced  any  degradation  to  compare  with  this  ignominy.  Balsed  aboot  twdTO  fset 
aboTO  the  floor,  and  about  two  yards  behind  the  cortata  alluded  to  there  was  an  arched  niche,  oa 
which  an  obscure  light  was  oast,  of  suffldent  size  to  dispUy  the  human  body  to  efbct,  in  the  sitting 
poatve.  In  this  naehe  was  placed  the  throne,  pnifeetiag  firom  the  wall  a  few  «seL  Here,  oo  oar 
OTtrffff^,  the  king  sat  immoreable  as  a  statoa,  his  eyes  directed  forwards.  He  reeembtod.  In  every  re. 
spect,  an  image  of  Buddha  placed  upon  his  throne,  while  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  attitade 
of  devotion  observed  by  the  multitude,  left  Uttle  room  to  doubt  that  the  temple  had  been  the  sourcp 
fhim  which  the  monarch  of  Slam  had  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp.  He  wasdreesedittadoee 
jacket  of  gold  tissoe,  on  his  left  was  placed  what  appeared  to  be  a  aoeptre »  but  he  won  ncftthar  crown 
nor  other  covering  on  the  head,  nor  was  the  former  emblem  of  the  office  of  royalty  dtoplayed  on  the 
occasion.  The  throne  was  hung  round  with  the  same  sort  of  cloth  which  formed  the  curtain  in  front, 
and  behind  It  were  placed  two  of  the  comical  shaped  ornaments  formerly  mentioned ;  except  in  the 
qoality  of  the  cloth  with  which  the  throne  was  sorroonded,  we  eoold  obaenre  no  Indieation  of  opa. 
lenoe,  or  of  magniflcenoe.  There  were  neither  Jewels,  nor  costly  workmanship,  nor  predooa  stones, 
nor  pearls,  nor  gold  observable  about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers.  The  latter 
woro  disposed  in  three  lines  laterally,  extending  from  the  curtain  in  front ;  and  thus  bounded  on  each 
nde  the  empty  space  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  aooordtaig  to  their  respeGtlre  ranka.  The  chief  Smi- 
wong  was  placed  at  a  very  respectable  distance.  A  oonidderable  degree  of  light  was  thrown  latanlly 
on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  throne,  where  large  and  elegant  fans  were  waved  by  peraoos  placed 
behind  the  curtain.    TUs  drcnmstance  added  considerable  effect  to  the  ecene. 

Soeh  to  a  sketch  of  the  fonn  and  appearance  of  Siamese  royalty,  displayed  on  onr  entarlng  the  heB. 
When  we  had  passed  the  screen,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throne,  we  palled  off  onr  hata  nod  bowed  in 
the  European  manner,  the  two  Moormen  at  the  same  tbne  falling  prostrate,  and  crawling  before  us  on 
the  ground  towards  the  throne.  We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture ;  a  narrow  space, 
about  three  feet  in  width,  was  left  open  in  the  centre  for  us  to  advance  through.  '  When  we  Imd  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces,  in  tlito  narrow  space,  h&ng  closely  sorroonded  by  the  crowd  of  people,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  all  the  minuters  being  a  oonaidaable  way 
in  front  of  oa  on  either  side,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  carpet.  In  the  narrow  lane  or 
apace  through  which  we  had  advanced,  which  we  did  in  the  best  way  we  eoold,  the  two  Moormen 
placing  themselves  immediately  in  fkvntof  the  agent  to  the  Governor- General  and  hto  assistant,  for  the 
apace  would  only  admit  of  two  persons  sitting  beside  each  other.  Mr  R.  and  I  therefore  placed  our* 
adves  immediately  behind  the  former.  We  now  performed  the  salutations  agreed  upon,  after  which, 
a  voioe  fhnn  behind  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  throne  interrupted  the  rilence  which  liad  liUherto  pre- 
railed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone  a  Ust  of  the  preeents  which  had  been  salt  by  the  OorenuH-OenenL 
ThB  King  now  addressed  some  questions  to  the  agent  of  the  6orenu»--Gen«raL  He  spoke  in  a  fbnt 
tiiongh  not  a  loud  v<rfoe ;  in  his  person  he  was  remarkably  stout,  but  apparently  not  bloated  or  un- 
wieldy ;  lie  appeared  to  be  about  rixty-flve  years  of  age.  The  questions  were  repeated  by  the  penoos 
who  had  read  the  list  of  presenta,  and  ftxim  him  they  were  conveyed  in  whl^ers  by  seveml  tndivicia* 
ato,  till  they  reached  the  Moorman,  Kochai-Shahac,  who,  prostrate  like  the  rest,  on  the  groond,  wide- 
pered  them  to  the  agent  to  the  Oovemor-General,  in  a  tone  which  I  could  not  hear,  though  placed 
Immiadiatoly  behind  the  latter.  The  answers  to  the  throne  wore  passed  on  In  the  same  way.  Rrom 
the  tenor  of  these  questions,  aa  related  afterwards  by  captain  Dangerfleld,  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  not  particularly  Interesting.  While  these  questioos  were  iinimlng. 
betel  was  Introduced  In  handaome  sUver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  having  lasted  aboot  90 
■dnntes,  the  king  rooe  from  hto  seat,  and  tamed  round  to  depart,  the  curtain  was  hnme^tely  drawn 
In  fhint  of  tlie  throne.  On  thto  all  the  people  ratoed  a  loud  shout,  and  turning  on  their  knees,  iper- 
formed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  and  their  foteliead  alternately,  with  both  tmndh 
united.  The  princes  and  mlatoters  now  assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by  which,  for  the  ftost  time,  wo 
were  enabled  to  observe  their  respective  places.  We  left  the  hall  of  andience  without  further  cere- 
Bony.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fUIen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  leading  to  diftrent 
parte  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for  cleanliness,  were  now  covered  with  water,  and  conrerted  Into 
a  dirty  puddle ;  we  therefore  requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain,  for  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  our  request  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  andience -hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which 
;  Bight  be  pnrehased  In  the  basaar  fbr  a  rupee,  was  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view 
'  It  was  presented,  I  was  about  to  r^ect  It,  when  I  was  told  it  was  meant  as  a  prosont  firom  tlie  king.** 

Literature^  The  labours  of  literature  are  not  altogether  unknown  in 
Siam.  They  are  said  to  haye  a  code  of  laws,  and  to  possess  several 
historical  performances,  with  a  multitude  of  mythological  legends,  tales, 
and  poems.  Education  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  neglected.  The  ta» 
lapoitUf  or  priests,  are  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  youth ;  and 
few  remain  ignorant  of  the  useful  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  aridime- 
tical  calculation.  The  precepts  of  morality,  and  institutions  of  religion, 
are  not  neglected.     With  the  language  of  Siam  Enn^>eans  are  but  Utile 
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acqnamted.  The  alpbabet  contains  37  letters ;  or  radier,  it  has  that  niim« 
btf  of  consonants,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  being  denoted  by  sepa- 
rate marks.  Like  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  words  are  chiefly  mono- 
syllables ;  but  the  alphabet  contains  ihe  letters  r  and  n>y  which  are  un- 
known to  the  Chinese.  Flexion  is  unknown,  and  the  idioms  are  so 
different  from  those  of  Europe  as  to  render  translation  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  sacred  language  of  Siam  is  the  Pali. or  Bali,  which  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  followers  of  Buddha  every  where. 

ReU^n,']  The  religious  creed  of  the  Siamese  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Birmans*  The  chief  part  of  their  religious  worship 
is  addressed  to  Sommona  Codam,  who  is  the  same  with  die  Graudama 
or  Buddha  of  the  Birmans.  Like  the  Birmans,  too,  they  have  many 
inferior  divinities,  of  whom  each  enjoys  his  share  of  religious  adoration. 
Their  morality  likewise  corresponds  v^th  that  of  the  Birmans.  They 
esteem  the  five  commandments  of  Gaudama  as  being  ihe  foundation  of 
moral  rectitude;  but  their  consciences  are  easily  satisfied  by  the  alms 
and  largesses  which  they  bestow  on  their  priests.  The  inferior  priests 
are  denominated  ialapoins;  the  high-priest  is  called  seredan.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say,  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  firmly  believed 
by  the  Siamese, — so  that,  like  other  Buddhists,  they  believe,  that  no 
tnmsgresiiion  merits  or  will  receive  endless  punishment. 

Government^  Sfc,'\  From  several  circumstances  mentioned,  it  will  be 
easily  inferred  that  the  government  of  Siam  is  despotism.  In  fact,  it  might 
edify  a  Turkish  sultan  to  behold  the  finished  picture  of  absolute  power 
which  is  here  presented.  The  sovereign  is  not  only  master  of  the  people, 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  which  belongs  to  them  is  his  property,  and  he 
can  command  the  services  of  the  whole  male  adult  population  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  he  makes  use  likewise  of  all  the  mysteries  of  despotism  to 
ensure  the  reverence  of  his  people.  He  shows  himself  in  public  only  twice 
in  the  year,  and  then  he  is  careful  to  secure  applause  by  being  liberal  in 
his  presents  to  the  talapoins  or  rahans.  His  name  must  not  be  mentioned 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  no  one  dares  to  inquire  after  the  health  or  happi- 
ness of  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity,  because  it  is  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed that  be  can  be  either  sick  or  sorry  I  His  usual  attendants  are  women, 
who  perform  for  him  almost  every  office  except  that  of  putting  on  his  cap, 
which  partakes  too  much  of  his  personal  majesty  to  be  touched  by  any 
but  himself.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but,  as  in  every  despotic  country, 
the  succession  is  often  interrupted  by  revolutions.  The  king  of  Siam  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  China,  but  the  dependence  is  purely  nomi- 
nal. 

The  laws  are  said  to  be  very  severe,  death  being  a  common  punishment. 
They  have  atoned  much  of  that  formality  which  law  in  all  countries  gra- 
dually assumes.  The  proceedings  are  always  carried  on  in  writing ;  and 
he  wlio  presumes .  to  commence  a  prosecution  must  give  security  that  he 
will  conclude  it.  They  sometimes  have  recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal,  which 
is  conducted  in  various  modes,  all  equally  proper  for  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

The  army  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  Binnan  empire ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  king  chooses,  it  may,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  be  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is  probable,  that  since  an 
army  may  be  easily  rabed  at  whatever  time  the  sovereign  may  think  pro- 
per, a  standing  army  is  not  maintained.  This  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Loubere.     According  to  Mandelslo,  the  king  of  Siam  can  raise  an  army 
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ef  60,000  men,  to  which  amy  be  attached  from  3000  to  4000  elepimts; 
Irat  vnlees  the  conntry  be  rery  thinly  inhabited,  this  estimate  is  certataly 
much  too  low.  The  Siamese  have  likewise  a  fleet,  which  seems  to  bear  a 
rery  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 

According  to  Mandelslo,  the  Siamese  rerennes  arise  from  a  third  of  all 
raheritances,-^from  the  trade  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign^— 
from  presents  annually  received  from  the  governors  of  provinces, — from 
duties  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  private  persons, — and  from  the  gold 
discovered  within  the  Siamese  territories.  Aocordmg  to  Lonbere,  the  king 
is  considered  as  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  he  therefore  imposes  a  kind  of 
land-tax  on  such  as  occupy  it.  All  Uiese  sources  might  produce  a  large 
sum  were  the  people  w^thy ;  but  to  expect  a  wealthy  people  under  des- 
potic laws,  and  with  such  commercial  regulations  as  exist  in  Siam,  would 
be  to  expect  what  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Commerce.']  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  Siam,  no  persou 
applies  himself  exclusively  to  a  separate  trade,^-each  is  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  Budi  occupations  as  are  necessary  in  life.  Such  a  state  of 
things  indicates  a  country  where  the  arts  have  made  little  progress,  and 
where  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  make  little  progress.  But 
the  industry  of  the  Siamese  is  likewise  opposed  by  an  obstruction  still 
stronger.  To  the  monarch  belongs  the  labour  of  each  individual  during 
six  months  of  the  year, — ^in  other  words,  he  claims  half  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  his  nation.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the  nation 
should  be  active  or  industrious.  Little  appeal's  to  be  known  concerning 
the  actual  state  of  commerce  in  Siam.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  seems 
to  consist  in  grain ;  particularly  rice,  cotton,  benasoin,  different  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  sapan,  aguallo,  and  sandal,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  load- 
stones, some  gold  and  silver,  different  kinds  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  agates,  with  crystal,  marble,  and  tamliac.  Un- 
der pretext  of  vassalage  to  China,  her  junks  of  nearly  1000  tons  each,  are 
sent  yearly  to  Canton,  where  they  are  exempted  frvm  duty.  The  Chinese 
population  seem  to  conduct  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Siam,  being  its  only 
exporting  merchants,  navigators,  and  sailors.  The  junks  which  now  trade 
yearly  to  China,  are  not  less  than  140  in  number ;  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
constructed  in  Siam,  and  they  are  calculated  to  measure  foil  35,000  tons. 
The  Chinese  junks  carrying  on  the  other  branches  of  the  commerce  of 
Siam  are  smaller  than  those  which  trade  with  China,  but  exceed  200  in 
number.  Of  these  from  40  to  50  trade  with  our  new  settlement  of  Sing- 
apore, from  whence  they  procure  British  and  Indian  cotton-frdvric  and 
other  manufactures.     The  imports  are  not  very  burdensome. 

Chief  Ci  ties. — CUtf  of  Siam.'}  The  former  capital  of  this  conntry  was, 
by  the  Portuguese,  called  Siam.  According  to  some,  it  is  denomiimted  by 
the  natives  Si-tfo-thi^ya  ;  according  to  others,  by  a  name  in  sound  resem- 
bling Yuihia.  Its  circumference,  when  visited  by  Loubere,  was  10  miles 
within  the  walls ;  but  five-sixths  of  that  space  was  uninhabited.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  no  less  than  300  temples ;  but  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  To  each  tem- 
ple is  generally  attached  a  burying-place.  ITie  houses,  like  all  those  in 
this  country  near  the  banks  of  any  river,  are  raised  considerably  above  the 
Burface  of  the  ground  upon  pillars  of  bamboo.  During  the  annual  in- 
undation, the  communication  of  the  inhabitants  is  carried  on  by  hosts. 
The  streets  are  spacious.  Several  of  them  have  canals  over  which  are  nu- 
merous bridges.     Different  nations  have  different  quarters  of  the  city  ai- 
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lotted  to  them.  The  greet  differences  in  manners  and  customs  existing  in 
eastern  coimtriee  render  this  practice  more  necessary  than  in  Europe. 
SoTeral  odier  towns  ars  mentioned,  but  they  are  all  inconsiderable,  and 
seem  not  to  possess  importance  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  an  enumera- 
tion. Kem]Mfer  mentions  seyeral  extraoidfaiary  edifices,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  pyramid  erected  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  king  of  Pegu.  Its  l^ght  is  about  120  feet ;  and 
consists  of  several  stages  of  building,  with  open  galleries,  abounding  in 
different  kinds  of  ornaments.     At  the  top  it  has  a. spire. 

BankokJ^  ThUa  is  an  ancient  port,  but  modem  capital,  having  been  se- 
lected for  the  seat  of  government  after  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Juthia 
by  the  Birmese.  It  extends  along  the  Meinam  river  in  13**  W  N.  lat. 
and  10  P  lO'  £•  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  fortifications.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  300  yards  from 
the  river ;  indeed  by  iur  the  greater  number  float  on  bamboo  rafts  moored 
along  the  banks.  The  population  is  estimated  at  412,000,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  Chinese. 

Laos.]  If  Laos  be  correctly  laid  down  in  the  late  maps,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  bv  China ;  on  the  £.  by  Tonqnin  and  Cochin-China,  on  the  S. 
by  Cambodia}  and  on  the  W.  Iiy  Siam  and  the  Dirman  empire.  It 
stretches  from  the  16th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat.  Its  precise  bounda- 
ries, and  consequently  its  size,  are  unlmown.  Like  Cambodia  and  Siam 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  valley,  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  ranges 
of  mountuns.  Through  this  valley  runs  the  great  river  Matfkaung,^  or 
the  river  of  Cambodia,  sometimes  called  the  Ji^anese  river.  This  stream 
must  here  be  of  great  magnitude,  for  it  rises  in  about  34**  N.  lat.  in  the 
same  parallel  widi  the  Irrewaddy,  and  only  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
springs  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiang-Ku  of  China.  Its  length,  there-^ 
fore,  in  18**  N.  lat.  has  already  reached  960  geographical,  or  1112  British 
miles. 

Productions,^  As  Laos  is  entirely  an  inland  region,  we  are  still  less 
acquainted  with  it,  than  with  such  of  the  dependent  Cochin-Chinese  dis- 
tricts as  are  situated  upon  the  coast.  The  Maykaung  river,  indeed  passes 
through  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans  respecting  it  is  still  very  imperfect.  From  the 
situation  of  this  country,  it  must  be  in  a  great  measure  annually  over- 
flowed. The  level  parts  yield  abundance  of  rice ;  gum-lac,  ivory,  and  me- 
dicinal  plants  are  also  plentiful,  and  form  the  principal  articles  of  export 
trade.  The  ivory  is  beautiful.  The  fields  swarm  with  bees ;  wax  is  there- 
fore abundant,  and  the  honey  is  excellent.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
valuable  mines  of  tin  and  iron ;  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish.  In  the  province  of 
Laos— which  gives  name  to  the  whole  kingdom — ^there  is  a  very  valuable 
mine,  which  produces  rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds,  of  which  the  king's 
treasury  contains  one  found  in  this  place  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  middle- 
sAzed  orange. 

CUmateri  The  climate  is  much  the  same  as  all  other  countries  under 
the  same  parallel ;  but,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  high  chains  of  mountains, 
these,  in  all  probability,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  heat 

Population.']  Bisaachere  estimates  the  population  of  this  country  at 
1,400,000  souls.  The  Laonese  are  celebrated  over  the  east  for  their 
strict  honesty.  They  are  also  lazy  and  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to 
the  etudy  of  magic.     Marriages  are  easily  contracted,  and  as  easily  dis- 
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9olred.  The  rich  keep  several  concabinet*.  FimeTBlB,  among  them,  have 
more  the  appearance  of  rejoicings  than  scenes  of  monmiog.  A  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  is  interred  with 
the  body ;  bnt  this  the  priests  take  care  to  remore  at  their  conveniency. 

Totem  and  ProvincesJ]  Marini  says  this  country  is  dirided  into  seren 
prorinces,  but  does  not  give  their  names.  Wusthof  mentions  three  as  go- 
verned by  their  vassal  princes.  The  capital  is  called  Mohang-Leng.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  large  city,  enclosed  with  palisades,  upwards  of  100  leagues  N. 
of  Lantchang,  and  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the.  Maykaung,  which  here 
runs  over  a  rocky  channel. — Winh'jan  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  situated  upon  the  Maykaung,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country.     It  is  also  knovni  by  the  name  of  Lenglchang. 


CHAP,  v.— COCHIN-CHINA. 

Extent^  The  empire  of  Cochin-China,  or  Gannan  extends  from  neariy 
the  8th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  and  from  the  103d  to  the  108th  de- 
gree of  £.  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  at  its  northern  and  southern  ex.- 
tremities,  where,  however,  it  does  not  exceed  180  miles  ;  in  the  middle  it 
is  a  narrow  strip  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Laos.  This 
central  portion  is  the  proper  country  of  Cochin-China ;  its  conquered  pro- 
vinces are  Tonquin^  Champa,  or  Siampa^  and  the  principal  portion  of. 
Kambojoy  or  Cambodia,  This  kingdom  has  an  extent  of  1200  miles  of 
coast.  Its  ai'ea  is  much  smaller  than  either  that  of  Siam  or  of  Ava^  and 
probably  does  not  exceed  100,000  square  miles. 

History 7]  This  country  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tonqoin 
about  600  years  ago,  since  which  period  it  has  received  a  variety  of 
names  from  different  geographers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  then  in- 
debted for  its  population  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  a  Tonqnineae 
prince  against  his  sovereign;  the  prince  being  totally  routed,  and 
pursued  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  king  of  Tonquin,  made  his. 
escape  with  his  adherents  into  Cochin-China,  which  was  then  inhabited 
by  the  Leys  and  Kemoys,  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  who,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war,  fled  with  precipitation  on  the  approach  oi 
these  intruders  to  the  mountuns  of  Tsiompa,  and  left  the  Tonqoinese  fu- 
gitives in  quiet  possession  of  their  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
great  number  of  animals,  fowls,  and  fish,  with  which  the  woods,  maraheSy 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  neighbouring  sea  abounded,  furnished  them  moat 
bounteously  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  their  popula- 
tion increased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  these  means,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern  section  of  die  country , 
nor  in  fact  was  it  many  years  ere  they  had  penetrated  south  as  far  as  tlie 
borders  of  Cambodia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Don-nai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  former ;  and 
in  somewhat  less  than  forty  years  from  the  ingress  of  the  invaders^we  find 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  Anam'  country,  or  Cochin-China 
proper ;  and  many  successful  inroads  have  been  made  by  them  into  Cam- 
bodia. This  latter  country,  however,  was  inhabited  by  a  more  courageous 
and  warlike  people  than  the  Lois,  or  aboriginal  occupants  of  Onam,  and 
they  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted  the  yoke  of  their  new  and  tronble- 

'  This  nftme  !s  said  to  be  a  corraptioo  of  the  Chinese  term  Gao-naa  gXyva  to  bolli 
this  couutry  and  i  ong-king. 
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some  aeigliboare ;  and  in  their  opposition  they  were  greatly  ftusilitated  by 
the  nature  of  their  country,  which  being  very  low,  corered  with  almost 
impenetrable  forests,  and  aboonding  with  thick  underwood  or  jungle,  and 
intersected  with  innumerable  rivers  and  creeks,  afforded  them  sufficient 
opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  in  the  art  of  laying  ambuscades,  and 
in  Yanous  other  desultory  modes  of  warfare  in  use  among  barbarous  nations, 
and  by  which  their  invaders  were  greatly  annoyed ;  nor  were  the  Cambo- 
dians finally  subdued  by  the  hostile  arms  of  the  Anamese  until  the  reign  of 
the  present  sovereign,  by  which  Cambodia  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
Cochin-China.  Its  principal  provinces,  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  al- 
though inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  language  and  manners,  had  in  all 
known  times  formed  distinct  kingdoms,  or  been  respectively  subject^pro- 
vinces  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Siampa  and  Cambodia  had  in  like  manner 
been  independent  principalities.  In  the  year  1774,  the  misrule  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Cochin-China  brought  on  a  formidable  insurrection, 
when  the  reigning  family  were  expelled  from  Qninnong,  the  capital,  by 
three  brothers,  peasants  by  birth,  and  robbers  by  profession,  who  divided 
the  country  amongst  them,  and  defeated  a  Chinese  army  which  came  for 
its  protection.  When  the  revolt  took  place,  the  reigning  prince,  Gia- 
Lonng,  with  the  queen  and  his  family,  by  the  assistance  of  a  French  mis- 
sionary, named  Rgnon  de  Behaim,  titular  bishop  of  Adran,  escaped  into 
a  forest  where  they  lay  concealed  for  some  time.  After  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  against  the  usurpers,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  first  to 
Pnlowai,  a  desert  island  in  the  gpilf  of  Siam,  and  afterwards  to  Siam,  from 
whence  also  he  was  expelled.  The  bishop  in  the  meantime  proceeded 
with  his  eldest  son  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
court  of  Versailles,  but  this  object  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution.  The  bishop  returned  to  Cochin-China  in  1790,  bringing 
with  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  European  adventurers,  with  the  assistance  of 
whom  the  king  formed  a  fleet,  disciplined  an  army,  and  at  length  managed 
to  expel  the  successors  of  the  original  usurpers  from  his  hereditary  posses- 
sions, and  added  to  them  the  richer  and  more  populous  country  of  Tonquin. 
With  the  same  assistance  he  began  many  improvements  seldom  attempted 
by  Asiatic  governments.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
opened  roads  of  communication,  and  encouraged  cultivation.  He  distri- 
buted his  land-forces  into  regular  regiments,  and  established  military 
schools  in  which  officers  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  projectiles  and 
gunnery  by  European  masters.  Adran  had  translated  into  the  Chinese 
language  a  system  of  military  tactics,  for  the  use  of  his  army.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  the  king  had  a  fleet  consisting  of  300  large  gun-boats, 
or  row  gallies,  5  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  the  model  of  an  European  ves- 
sel. He  likewise  caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and 
had  his  officers  instructed  in  the  use  of  signals.  He  also  undertook  to 
reform  ihe  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  sent  missions  into  the  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  wished  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  civilization.  These  mountaineers  are  the  people  whom  the  Chinese 
designate  by  the  appellation  of  '  men  with  tails,'  although,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  He  openly  de- 
clared his  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion ;  but  he  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  religion  of  his  own  country.  In  1800,  the  missionary, 
Adran,  died,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Cochin-Chinese  religion.  In  this  year,  king  Gia-Loung's  military 
forces  were  as  follows : 
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AllXT. 

Si  B^nadrons  of  bnflUo  troops  6,000 

16  battalions  of  elephants  (90O  animals),                     «  8»000 

SO  raiments  of  artillery,       ....  15,00C 

Si  regimen ti^  ISOO  each,  trained  in  the  iSuropean  manner,  SO^OOC 
Infantry  annod  with  matchlocks  trained  In  the  ancient 

mnnner  of  the  country,  iS.00O 

Guards  regulariy  trained  in  Eoropeaa  tactics,  .  18,000 


Land  forces,    11^,000 


MA&IKX. 


Artiiloers  in  the  naval  arsenal,  6^000 

Sailors,  registered  and  bom,  on  the  ships  In  the  harbour,  8,000 

Attached  to  the  European  built  Tessels,  .  1,200 

Attached  to  the  junks,  .  .  .  1,600 

Attached  to  100  row  gaDies,  8,000 

S6,800 
Landforoes,    118,000 

Total,    189,800 

In  1809,  taking  advantage  of  the  dusenskms  whidi  prevailed  in  Cambodn, 
he,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  intrigue,  acquired  the  moat  tbIv- 
able  part  of  that  country,  and  thus  established  at  once  the  maet  extennw 
and  beBt-organised  power  which  had  ever  aubsisted  in  the  East.  The 
genius  whidi  created  it,  however,  was,  as  we  have  aeen,  substantially 
French.  The  political  system  of  this  government,  like  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  extreme  cattti<m  and  aver* 
sion  to  any  intimate  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  pre- 
tensions of  China  to  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  formerly  tributary  to  that 
empire,  are  incessantly  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  while  the  Coehin- 
Chinese  sovereign  supports  his  present  military  force,  and  perseveres  in 
his  improved  system  of  government,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  any  of  his 
immediate  neighbours.  In  all  the  more  recent  wars  between  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  monarchs  and  the  Chinese,  the  latter  have  been  uniformly  discom- 
fited by  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Cochin-China  is  a  nominal  vassal  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  which  admits  him  only  to  the  rank  of  a  hereditary  gover- 
nor, and  every  new  prince  used  to  receive  investiture  by  a  deputation  from 
the  court  of  Pekin.  Gia-Loung  died  in  1819 ;  his  son,  the  present  sove- 
reign, has  reduced  his  standing-army  to  40,000  men. 

Commerce,  ^c,^  The  foreign  relations  of  Codiin-China  are  with 
China,  Siam,  and  the  British  possessions  within  the  straits  of  Malacca. 
The  inland  trade  between  the  Cochin-Chinese  dominions  and  China  Is  pro- 
bably more  considerable  than  that  by  sea.  In  this  intercourse  Cochin- 
China  receives  manufactured  silks,  English  broad  cloths,  and  Bengal 
opium,  with  the  copper  spelter  and  lead  of  Yunan,  and  returns  cotton, 
areca-nuts,  varnish,  dye-stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  native  products. 
Above  30  Cochin-Chinese  junks  now  visit  yearly  the  new  port  of  Singa- 
pore. Two  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  Cochin-Cbina ;  one  in  1778,  by  Mr  HastingB, 
and  one  in  1804,  by  an  envoy  from  Canton  ;  but  both  proved  unsucceasfy. 
The  last  found  the  sovereign  completely  suiTOunded  by  Frenchmen ;  and, 
as  every  proposition  he  had  to  offer,  and  every  explanation  regarding  his 
mission,  were  necessarily  made  through  the  French  missionaries,  the  result 
was  the  complete  failure  of  the  mission.     Louis  XVIII.,  in  1817,  sent  a 
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message  to  Cochin-China  claiming,  Tather  unseasonably,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1 787,  no  part  of  the  stipulation  of  which  had  been  fulfilled 
on  the  part  of  the  French  themselves.  The  proposal  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Cochin-Chinese  monarch,  and  he  would  not  even  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  ^e  same  subject ;  his  successor  is  said  to  have  shown  so  little  en- 
couragement towards  the  French  adventurers  that  they  have  finally  quitted 
the  kmgdom.  Of  late  years  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Cochin-Chinese 
is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  but  the  coast  is  seldom 
visited  by  any  foreign  vessel,  except  a  few  Chinese  junks.  Severe  exac- 
tions are  imposed,  not  only  on  goods,  but  upon  merchants.  Leave  to 
trade  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  high  rate ;  and  when  that  leave  has  been 
obtained,  high  duties  are  levied  on  the  goods  exposed,  and  presents  exacted 
by  those  in  power.  The  French  were  sometime  ago  desirous  of  making 
a  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  on  the  island  of  Callao,  upon  the 
coast,  not  far  from  Turon  Bay.  A  settlement  at  that  place  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Cochin-China  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  Cambodia, 
Siam,  the  Malay  coast,  the  Philippine  islands,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  &c. ; 
and  the  first  politic  and  prudent  nation  which  fairly  gets  a  footing  amongst 
Uiem,  may  carry  on  this  important  trade  to  any  extent,— change  the  whole 
course  of  trade  to  the  East,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  empire 
rivalling  that  which  Great  Britain  at  present  holds  in  India.  Turon  is,  of 
all  othera,  the  most  advantageous  position  for  an  establishment,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  in  a  political  point  of  view.  From  this  point,  in  case  of 
war,  the  trade  of  every  power,  from  the  westward  to  the  countries  E.  of 
this,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  establishment. 

Population.']  Bissachere,  one  of  the  latest  writera  who  has  treated  of 
this  country,  states  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  23,000,000,  which 
would  give  234  to  the  square  mile, — a  statement  not  to  be  credited. 
Othera  have  reckoned  it  at  10,000,000 ;  and  probably  even  this  is  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  is  propor- 
tionably  more  populous  than  either  Siam  or  Ava ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  in  Tonqnin,  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  which  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited. 

I.   COCHIN-CHINA  PROPER. 

Boundaries*']  Cochin-China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tonquin ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Chinese  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  Siampa ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  separate  it  from  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  but  regarding  which  very  little  is  known. 

Physical  Features,]  Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  There  is  no  shore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  encroach- 
ments from  ihe  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-'China.  M.  Poivre  found  that, 
from  1744  to  1749,  the  sea  had  gained  190  feet  from  E.  to  W.  The 
rocks  in  the  southern  provinces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite, 
and  sometimes  with  perpendicular  fissures.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  ojf 
Hn6-Hane,  three  miles  up,  there  is  an  island  of  sand,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  large  and  magnificent  alabaster  rock,  which  in  several  places 
ia  perforated  quite  across ;  it  has  got  the  name  of  ihe  '  Hill  of  Apes.' 
The  coast  generally  presents  sandy  shores.  In  such  places  the  anchoring 
ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  consists  of  a  miry  sand  mixed  with 
shells.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles.  Oppo- 
site to  such  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.     In  those  situations 

IV.  4  I 
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in  wbich  the  shores  are  monntainous  and  steep  there  are  no  soiindhigB.  It 
is  opposite  to  the  sandy  parts  that  madrepores  and  coral  are  fonnd  in  spots 
aeparated  from  one  another  by  short  distances. 

Climatey  S<nl,  Produce,  4^.]     This  comitry,  from  its  fffoximity  to  the 
equator,  mast  possess  a  high  temperatnre,  bat  it  is  said  to  be  in  genefal 
liealthy,  the  Tieats  being  mitigated  by  the  regahir  sea  and  land-breezes. 
Hie  rainy  season,  whidb  commences  in  September,  'Continaes  till  the  end 
of  November.    The  months  of  December,  Jannary,  and  Febroary,  are  not 
unfreqaently  attended  with  rain.    According  to  some  writers,  the  rains, 
eyen  during  the  wet  season,  return  periodically  only  once  in  the  fortm^ht, 
and  cdtitinue  each  time  three  days.     Staunton  seems  to  confirm  ihe  same 
account,  by  assuring  us  that  th^  inondations  take  place  only  once  in  die 
fortnight,  about  the 'fall  and  change  of  the  moon.     These  periodical  inon- 
dations  fertilize  the  soil  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  many  places,  three 
icrops  are  said  to  be  produced  annually.     The  face  of  the  country  is  de- 
scribed as  having  some  resemblanbe  to  that  of  China.    In  every  part  it  is 
cultivated.     No  fences  are  to  be  seen ;  narrow  paths  being  the  only  divi- 
sion between  ihe  properties  of  different  persons.     No  carriages  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  any  of  the  roads  so  wide  as  to  admit  them. 
The  plough  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  drawn  by  buffaloes.     Hie  agricul- 
tural produce  seems  to  be  chiefly  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.    ISugar-canes  are  plentiful,  and 
sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  is  made ;  the  refining  of  it  is  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  imknowii  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     This  is  per- 
formed by  intermixing  layers  of  the  suffar  of  one  inch  in  thickness  with 
similar  layers  of  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plantain-tree.     The  rice  is  of 
two  kinds :  one  growing  on  a  dry  soil,  the  other  on  a  soil  that  is  wet. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  this  country  produces  cotton,  silk, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  areca-nut,  betel,  and  tobaccx).     Vines  are  sud 
to  grow  spontaneously,  but  the  grapes  are  seldom  made  into  wine.  Amongst 
the  varieties  of  fruit  known  here,  there  are  two  that  deserve  particular 
notice  :  viz.  the  giacca  and  the  durion.    The  giacca,  though  it  is  common 
in  India,  grows  here  in  greater  perfection.     The  tree  on  which  it  is  found 
is  as  high  as  the  chesnut  or  walnut,  and  has  much  longer  prickles  than  the 
jubeb.     It  is  as  big  as  a  hirge  pompion ;  the  outer  rind  is  like  that  of  -a 
pine-apple,  but  soft  and  tender  within,  and  full  of  small  yellow  round 
kernels.     The  durion  is  found  only  in  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.    The  tree  on  which  it  grows  resembles  that  which  bears  the  giacca, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fruit  itself  is  much  similar.     The  eatable  substance 
within  is  very  white,  and  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  cancellL     When 
the  shell  is  first  broken  open,  a  most  disagreeable  scent,  like  that  of  a 
rotten  onion,  issues  from  it ;  after  which,  the  substance  within  remains  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  flavour  imaginable.   Cochin-China  abounds 
in  every  thing  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  particularly  in  materials 
for  clothing  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  country.     Silk  is  so  abundant 
that  even  the  peasants  and  mechanics  wear  garments  made  of  it,  when  fol- 
lowing their  usual   occupations.     The  mulberry-trees,   which  feed   the 
worm  diat  spins  this  rich  and  much-coveted  article,  grow  in  amazing  num- 
bers ;  whole  plains  are  covered  with  them  in  this  country.    Timber  is  abo 
abundant,  and  of  the  finest  qualities  and  most  durable  properties.     The 
trees  grow  to  an  amazing  aize,  streng^,  and  beauty.     Two  species  of 
wood  are  obtained  here,—- one  called  the  aquilia,  or  '  eagle-wood,'  and  the 
other,  the  calamba, — ^which  are  greatly  sought  after  as  a  mercantile  com- 
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modity  over  tbe  east.  Both  proceed  from  the  same  tree  heLonging  to  the 
genus  agaUochum  ;  but  what  is  called  the  eagle-ifood  is  procm»d  Scorn  tjhe 
tree  when  yomigy  and  the  calamba  when  it  is  grown  ol4*  This  ^\^t,  be- 
longs exclusively  to  t)be  king.  The  fragruice.  and  perfnipe  of  this,  ii^ood 
is  exquisite.  In  Japan  it  adi}8  for  200  docats  per  ponjad ;  it  is  used  in, 
eastern  countries  for  va^ous  purposes^  amongst  others,  pieces  of  it  are 
placed  under  the  pillows  of  kings,  and  other  persons  of  high  raok.  Otl^r 
yaluable  substances  are  obtained  from  the  vege^le  kingdom  here :  such 
as  gum-lac  and  dragon's  blood.  The  cinnamon  of  this  country  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  Ceylon>  on  acQonnt  of  its  camphorated  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rireiB>  and  several  mines,  are 
open,  from  which  that  metal  is  procured  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Silver 
was  fonoevly  scajcce,  but>  owing  it  is  supposed  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
mines*  it  is  now  so  plentiftil  as  to  be  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for 
foreign  goods.  The  gold  is  formed  into  ingots  of  4  ounces*  and  the  silver 
into  bars  of  about  12  ounces.  When  the  state  of  the  interior  will  permit, 
gold-dusty  wax,  honey,  and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  exchanged  for  clothe  cotton,  rice,  a^d  iron. 

Accordi^  to  Borri*  Cochin-China  abounds  in  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  ti- 
gers, and  monkeys.  The  horses  are  small,  but  agile.  Asses,  mules,  and  goats, 
are  numerous.  Amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese  the  elephant  is  a  most  useful 
and  indefatigable  servant.  The  number  of  tame  cattle,  such  as  cows,  goats, 
swine,  buffaloes,  and  the  like,  is  very  great.  The  boars  and  doer  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Europe*  Hens,  tame  and  wild  turtles,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, abound  in  this  coonUy-  The  fisheries  upon  the  cp^^t  ^e  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fish  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicious  kyids.  Th^ 
great  extent  of  coast  is  fevourable  for  this  employment,  and  9^  great  num-. 
ber  of  hands  are  employed  carrying  fish  from  the  sea-coast  to  aU  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cochin-Chinese  use  a  kind  of  sai^oo,  which  they  call 
balackiam,  made  of  salt  fish  macerated  and  steeped  in  water.  This  is  i^ 
sharp  liquor  not  unlike  mustard,  and  serves  to  sharpen  the  appetite  to  the 
rice,  which  they  cannot  eat  without  it ;  and  for  this  reason  Uiose  who  can 
afford  it  lay  in  large  stocks  of  it,  as  Europeans  do  their  stores  of  wine. 
The  islands  of  thL9  country  abound  in  the  nests  of  the  salangan  swallow, 
or  hirundo  escuUnta,  the  edible  nests  so  much  in  request  among  Chinese 
epicn|ies. 

P<^ulaiiQn^  Bessachere  estimates  the  population  of  this  division  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese  empire  at  1,900,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  scud 
to  be  of  two  races:  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  who  possess  the  low  fertile  districts,— 4md  the  original  natives, 
who  have  abandoned  the  low  country  to  their  invaders,  and  .have  retired  to 
the  western  mountains.  The  s^ppearance  and  manners  pf  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast  and  inland  parts  are  different ;  the  latter  being  more  affa- 
ble, abd  of  a  dark  complexion,  resembling  the  Chinese, — while  the  former 
are  less  polished,  and  of  a  fau-er  complexion.  The  natives  of  this  country 
are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  people  of  central  Asia.  '*  Their  constant 
habit  of  chewing  areka,"  says  lieutenant  White,  ^'  imparts  to  their  mouths 
a  most  disgusting  appearance  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  never 
wash  their  faces  and  hands,  or  bodies  ;  for  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East 
frequent  lyblutions  have  been  thought  so  indispensable  to  health  and  purity 
that  it  is  enjoined  by  their  priests  as  a  religious  rite,  and  most  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  both  from  duty  and  inclination.  Tlie  habit  of  the  higher  classes^ 
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in  permitting  their  nails  to  grow  to  an  enoimons  length,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  condace  to  cleanliness  or  comfort ;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  ui- 
wearied  pains  they  cultivate  them,  as  a  person  bearing  this  badge  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  obliged  to  perform  any  manual  labour,  and  the  longer  the 
nails,  the  more  respectability  do  they  confer  on  the  wearer.  Their  garments 
are  seldom  taken  off  by  night  or  by  day,  after  having  been  first  assumed,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  ceremony,  when  they  are  temporarily  superseded  by  other 
dresses,  till  rotten  by  time  and  filth,  when  they  are  permitted  to  fall  off  of 
themselves.  These  dirty  habits  engender  vast  swarms  of  vermin,  and  ren- 
der their  bodies  highly  offensive  to  more  than  one  sense ;  and  the  epithet 
jrcfDzify  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Chinese,  is  exemplified  in  these  peo- 
ple in  the  most  emphatic  sense. 

Manners  and  Customs.^  Generally  speaking,  the  Cochin-Chinese  are 
an  a&ble  and  friendly  race  ;  and  contrary  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
of  the  East,  are  fond  of  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  they  are  stronger 
and  more  active  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  braver  than  the  for- 
mer, but  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  utter  contempt  of  death  peculiar  to  their 
character.  To  old  age  they  pay  the  first  and  highest  respect.  They  allow 
strangers  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  wear  what  clothing  they 
please. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  composed  of  silk,  and  is  a  long  loose  robe  with 
wide  sleeves  which  cover  the  hands.  People  of  rank  frequently  put  on 
three  of  these  robes  each  shorter  than  the  odier.  The  women  in  particular 
wear  five  or  six  petticoats  which  reach  from  the  waist  downwards,  all  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  The  second  is  about  half  a  span  shorter  than  the  first,  and 
so  on  with  all  the  rest,  which  renders  the  dress  very  gay  and  remarkable. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  modest  in  all  the  East,  no  part  of  the 
body  being  left  uncovered.  The  first  robe  reaches  so  low  that  when  walk- 
ing  even  the  tips  of  their  toes  are  not  seen.  On  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  they  wear  doublets,  chequered  with  several  colours ;  and  over  all 
they  throw  a  thin  veil.  Their  hair  hangs  loose  over  their  shoulders,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  which  covers 
nearly  all  their  face,  and  is  interwoven  with  silk  and  gold,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person.  The  men  swathe  themselves  with  a  whole 
piece  of  stuff,  above  which  they  wear  five  or  six  large  gowns,  all  of  fine  silk 
and  of  several  colours,  with  wide  sleeves.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow 
to  as  great  a  length  as  it  will.  Only  a  few  have  beards  ;  but  those  who 
have,  never  cut  them.  Both  men  and  women  always  carry  fans  in  their 
hands,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  Europe,  but  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  In  mourning  they  use  white,  instead  of  the  sable  garb  worn  by 
Europeans.  Both  sexes  wear  a  purse  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tobacco, 
areka  nut,  and  betel ;  that  worn  by  the  women  is  attached  to  the  girdle — 
that  of  the  men  to  a  riband  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder  in  form  of 
a  belt.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  never  worn  ;  they  protect  their  feet  by 
leather  soles  fastened  across  the  toes  with  silk  like  sandals,  nor  do  they 
think  it  unbecoming  to  go  barefoot.  At  the  door  of  every  principal  room 
in  the  house  is  placed  a  pan  of  clean  water,  with  which  the  visitor  washes 
his  feet,  leaving  there  the  soles  or  sandals  which  he  wore,  and  taking  them 
again  when  he  departs.  All  the  floors  are  covered  with  mats  and  kept  very 
clean. 

Rice  is  tlie  principal  food  of  the  Cochui-Chinese,  though  they  eat  with- 
out scruple  every  kind  of  animal  food,  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
But  this  they  never  do  till  tbey  have  made  their  principal  meal  on  rice  ;  it 
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is  eaten  after  being  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  |irevent  it 
from  burning,  by  which  means  the  grain  is  unbroken.  The  Cochin-Chineso 
sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  with  a  round  table  before  them  breast-high, 
and  adorned  with  silver  or  gold  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  These 
tables  are  small,  as  it  is  the  general  custom  for  every  person  to  haye  one 
to  himself.  They  neither  use  knives  nor  forks  ;  every  thing  is  brought  to 
table  cut  into  small  bits,  which  are  raised  to  the  mouth  by  means  of  two 
small  sticks.  Their  entertainments  are  frequently  very  grand,  and  given  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  Sometimes  50, 100,  200,.  or  even  more  guests  are  as- 
sembled ;  each  has  his  own  table,  and  each  of  these  tables  is  loaded  with 
every  species  of  food  and  delicacy  which  the  country  affords.  To  give 
room  for  the  numerous  dishes  on  their  small  tables,  they  make  ingenious 
and  curious  frames  of  sugar-canes,  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  upon 
which  the  dishes  are  arranged.  The  men  of  qt^ity  eat  first,  being  waited 
upon  by  their  chief  servants.  When  their  masters  are  finished,  the  superior 
servants  take  their  places,  and  are  served  by  an  inferior  rank ;  and  so  on. 
As  it  is  a  custom  that  every  thing  which  is  provided  must  be  used,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  that  the  company  can  eat  all  that  is  set  before  them,  the 
inferior  servants  pack  it  in  bags  and  carry  it  away.  In  place  of  wine,  they 
use  a  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  which  b^u^  a  consideni)le  resemblance  to 
brandy ;  between  meals  they  drink  hot  water  boiled  with  a  root  called  chica. 
They  never  eat  any  sort  of  milk-meats,  and  think  it  a  sin  to  milk  cows,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  that  the  milk  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  of  the  animal  alone.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  earl  Macartney's 
embassy,  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  while  in  the  port  of  Tnron. 
The  table  on  this  occasion  was  covered  with  no  less  than  100  dishes,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pork  and  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  dressed  in  various 
ways,  and  eaten  with  different  kinds  of  sauces.  Pish  and  different  kinds 
of  fowl  variously  dressed,  and  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  were  presented  in 
profrision.  The  dishes  were  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  another. 
Boiled  rice  supplied  the  place  of  bread,  and  two  porcupine's  quills  were 
used  in  place  of  a  knife  and  fork.  The  spoons  were  made  of  porcelain,  and 
were  sharpen  like  shovels.  After  dinner  the  guests  were  presented  with 
an  ardent  spirit  resembling  whisky,  but  made  from  rice.  Smoking  seems 
to  be  a  universal  practice,  but  it  chiefly  prevails  among  the  men,  who  are 
often  unemployed.  Areca-nut  and  betel  are  likewise  much  in  request ;  be- 
fore they  are  used  they  are  formed  into  a  paste  with  lime  and  water. 

The  houses  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  rest  upon  high  solid  pillars  of  wood, 
between  which  they  place  boards  which  they  remove  at  pleasure,  either  to 
change  them  for  cane-lattices,  which  they  work  with  great  ingenuity,  or  to 
admit  air  during  sultry  weather.  They  are  also  constructed  in  this  manner 
in  order  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  boats  during  the  inundations.  They 
have  recourse  to  many  curious  devices  and  ingenious  contrivances  in  order 
to  adorn  their  houses,  such  as  carvings  and  other  works  in  wood.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  displayed  to  much  advantage  in  several 
of  their  manufactures.  Their  earthen  ware  is  said  to  be  neatly  made,  and 
their  skill  in  the  refining  of  sugar  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though 
they  do  not  smelt  their  ore  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  they  yet  mtke 
very  good  iron,  and  form  it  into  spears,  matchlocks,  and  many  other  instru- 
ments. Their  boats  are  neatly  formed ;  the  seams  are  filled  with  paste, 
made  of  quicklime  procured  from  sea-shells.  The  heads  and  sterns  are 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  carving  and  gilding.  Staunton  affirms  that  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cochin-Chinese,  an  affirma- 
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tioQ  not  easily  recoaetleable  with  bis  ascoant  of  their  ornamented  canoen- 
In  orasic  they  Beam  to  be  skUfol ;  they  have  seyeial  kin<l0  of  instrameota, 
and  some  of  their  muaical  performancea  surprise  .Earopfean  gentleousii* 
Among  ^ir  aoivsemeatB  muy  be  nackoned  theatrical  enliertainments,  in 
which  their  progress  appeasa  to  be  by  no  means  despicable.  The  gentle- 
men of  Macartney's  eoftbassy  witnessed  what,  they  consideEed  as.  bein^  a 
hiatonBal  epera,  whieh  had  all  the  parts  of  recitatLve,  air«  and  chorus 
Several  of  the  female  singers  merited  much  applause.  They  have  many 
kinds  af  spoals ;  and  when  engaged  ini  them  they  ace  said  to  exhibit  aa  as- 
tonishing dexterity<. 

The  religion  of  the  CochiiirChlnABe  is  a  modification  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended doctrioaa  of  findha,  but  mece  simple  thaea.  that  whicb  is  popnbucljr 
practised  in  China.  The  nativea  ace  extremely  superstitioosy  and  theii: 
devotional  exeecifles^  like  these  of  the  Chinese^  are  more  fireqnently  per- 
formed ta  avert  sm  kleal  evil,  than  with  ^  hope  of  acquiring  a  positive 
good.  Basidaa  the  spoalaneous  offerings  which  individu&la  make  on  var 
rioua  occasions^  a  yeadiy  contribntion  ia  levied  by  the  goYemmenty  and 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  monasteries  in  whicb  the 
priests  invoke  the  Deity  for  the  public  welfiue.'  There  are  above  70>000 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  this  country. 

If  we  may  believe  Staunton,  the  men  of  the  lower  rank  in  thia  country 
make  no  scruple  of  transf^ng  their  wives  and  daughters  on  moderate 
terms.  That  some  cases  of  this  kind  may  have  been  noticed  in  Cochin- 
Cbina,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  country,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that 
it  is  not  a  general  practice  may  be  supposed  for  two  reasons.  The  first  ia 
that  such  a  practice  is  contrary  to>  the  known  principles  of  human  nature  s 
the  second  dbat  Staunton  had  not  c^portunities  of  information  sufficient  to 
authorize  him  to  make  a  general  affirmation.  He  visited  only  a  single 
port,  where  the  manners  of  society  are  never  the  moat  austere ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  that  port  was  too  short  for  the  purpose  of  aaoertaining  ex- 
actly the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Similar  affirmations  have  been  made 
conceming  several  nations  in  India,  and  are  now  known  to  be  incorrect ; 
and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  such 
will  yet  be  the  fate  of  Staunton's  t€K>  hasty  assertion.  At  the  same  dme^ 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  temporary  intngue,  carried  on  between  single 
persons  is  not  here  very  odious ;  but  in  this  respect  Cochin-China  is  nowise 
singular ;  and  the  circumstance  is  far  from  warranting  the  assertion  so  con- 
fidently made  by  Staunton. 

Adulterers,  both  men  and  women,  are  condemned  to  be  killed  by  ele- 
phants. The  criminal  is  led  into  a  field ;  the  sentence  is  then  read  to  the 
el^hant,  and  the  manner  he  is  to  execute  the  criminal  pointed  out ;  which 
usually  is  first  to  grasp  him  fast  in  his  trunk,  and  hold  him  in  the  air  to 
the  view  of  the  multitude,  then  to  toes  him  up,  and  catch  him  upon  the 
points  of  his  teeth, — ^next  to  dash  him  against  the  ground, — and  lastly,  to 
crush  him  beneath  his  feet ;  all  which  the  elephant  punctually  obeys.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  never  contract  matrimony  within  the  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity prescribed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  nor  within  the  first  d^;ree 
of  the  collateral  Une  of  brothers  and  sisters.     Marriage  is  dissoluble  upon 

8  Mr  Crawford  on  Us  return  from  Hue,  the  capital,  to  the  port  of  Turon,  made  an 
axcurslon  to  the  city  of  Tyso.  On  his  route  he  found  a  remarkable  ran^^e  of  marble 
rocke,  rising  almost  perpendicularly,  to  an  elevation  of  from  900  to  400  leet,  without  a 
hill  or  mountain  within  20  miles  of  them.  Hieec  rocks  abound  In  spkadid  cav«%  OMi* 
taining  temples  and  Images  In  honour  of  Boodha. 
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ei^wr  party  oonyictiiig  the  other  of  several  offenoes ;  when  a  divorce  is  ob- 
tained the  party  may  marry  again.  The  husband  brrogs  the  portiMi,  and 
gees  -firom  bis  own  boose  to  his  wife's,  upon  whose  fortone  theyiive.  The 
women  manage  all  the  household  afiKdrs,  and  govern  die  family,  whilst  the 
hosband  lives  idle,  satisfied  if  he  is  upheld  in  food  and 'clothes. 

The  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  greatest  expenence  preside  in  the 
eouTts^of  justice.  They  attend  daily  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as 
many  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  hear  and  determine  the  suit,  and  give 
judgment  in  aloud  voice,  which  is  immediately  executed,  whatever  the 
panisfament  may  be.  Though  this  mode  ^of  proceeding  cuts  short  tbe  mju- 
ni»  sustained  by  a  tedious  litigation,  yet  it  -must  be  productive  of  greater 
evils.  Their  laws  are  particularly  severe  against  false  witneeess  and 
thieves.  Tbe  former  are  invariably  condemned  to  the^aame  £ste  that  the 
person  met  who  suffered  from  their  unjust  testimony.  Thieves,  if  tbe 
theft  be  considerable,  are  beheaded ;  if  small,  as  for  instasce  a  hen,  for  the 
first  offimce  they  have  a  finger  cut  ofi;  for  the  second  another  -fin^r,  for 
the  third  an  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  the  head. 

IJ.   TONQUIN. 

ExietU  and  Boundaries.']  Tonquin,  Tunquin,  or  Tungquin^  called  also 
by  the  natives  An^nam,  is  a  large  and  extensive  country,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, but  at  present  comprehended  in  the  Cochib-Chinese  empire.  The 
boundaries  and  extent  of  this  kingdom  are  not  accurately  ascertained. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  lies  between  l?"*  and  23'*  N.  lat.  and 
1010  to  108°  ;£.  long.;  and  is  supposed  to  be  420  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  400  to  450  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  bounded  by  Laos  on  the  W« ; 
by  China  on  the  N.;  on  the  £.  by  the  Chinese  sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Co- 
ehin-ChiiuL  The  name,  Tanquin,  signifies  the  '  court  qfihe  easty  as  un- 
der the  Chinese  goverment  it  was  an  imperial  residence.  The  country 
known  in  '£urq)e  by  the  name  of  Tonquin,  is  properly  named  Nuoc  An- 
nam;  and  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Annam,  -which  region  includes 
both  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.  Cochin-China  is  sometimes  named 
Dangirangy  which  signifies  *  the  Internal  Kingdom  ;*  and  Tonquin,  Dang' 
natfy  or  '  ^  External  Kingdom.' 

Historical  Bemarks,]  Tonquin  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire ;  but  on  the  Mogul  invasion  of  China  from  Tartary,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  south  took  the  opportunily  of  aeU 
ting  up  the  standard  of  independence.  In  this  manner  several  distinct 
kingdoms  were  created,  the  sovereigns  of  which,  however,  continned  to 
acknowledge  a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  throne  of  China.  The  Tonqni- 
aese  princes  gradually  assumed  a  greater  degree  of  independence ;  and 
about  A.D.  1553,  are  asserted  to  have  subdued  Cochin-China.  For  some 
time  before  and  after  the  above  era,  the  sovereigns  of  Tonquin — whose 
title  was  JBova — were  kept  under  by  a  succession  of  hereditary  prime- 
ministers,  named  ChovaSy  similar  to  the  ^dahratta  Peshwas,  or  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  in  France  under  the  second  dynasty.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  country  !is  ratbsr  confrued,  nothing  being  presented  to  the 
mind  but  a  succession  of  assassinations  and  revolts,  and  a  ssnguinary  war- 
fiire  of  28  years,  concluded  with  leaving  the  empire  as  it  at  present  exists. 
Tonquin  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Cocfain^Chinese  sovereign,  about 
the  year  1800,  and  has  ever  sinoe  been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delegated  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

Divisions  and  Cities.']    Tonouin  is  divided  into  11  provinces,  four  of 
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wliich  are  named  proyinces  of  the  east^  west,  north,  and  south,  uccarding 
as  their  beaiings  lie  from  the  capital,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
them.  The  others  are  Hu  Tien  Kuong,  Hu  Huong  Hod,  which  border 
on  China ;  Hu  ThSn,  Hu  Kasbmg,  Hu  Thank,  Hu  Ngke,  one  part  ot 
which  forms  the  frontier  to  Cochin-China,  and  another  to  Laos,  and  the 
province  of  Jen  Quang,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
province  of  the  east,  although  it  has  a  different  name.  The  province  of 
Xunam  forms  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
those  named  after  the  four  cardinal  points.  Dampier,  who  visited  this 
province,  praises  its  fertility  and  beauty.  BaC'king,  or  Kee-ho,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  about  40  leagues  from  the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  San  Koy,  and  in  21**  N.  lat.  In  this  kingdom  there  are  reckoned 
12  principal  cities :  viz.  Bac-king,  or  Kee-ho,  said  to  contain  about  40,000 
inhabitants;  Hanring,  lb  to  20,000;  Tranhanc,  10  to  15,000;  Causang, 
7  to  8,000 ;  Vihoang,  on  the  river  that  passes  through  Tonquin,  up  to 
which  the  Chinese  junks  can  ascend ;  and  Hunnam,  a  town  on  the  same 
river,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  had  for- 
merly a  factory.  Besides  these  there  are  six  other  towns  containing  from 
6  to  7000  souls. 

Physical  Features.^  On  the  N.  and  N.W.,  this  country  is  mountun- 
ons,  abounding  in  woods,  pastures,  and  mines.  On  the  side  next  China,  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  frontiers  of  Quangsu  and  Yunnan,  in 
a  very  winding  course  of  more  than  500  B.  miles,  forming  a  natural  boun- 
dary presenting  only  one  pass  which  is  fortified  with  a  high  wall.  On  the 
frontiers  of  Cochin-China  and  Laos,  the  country  is  also  hilly ;  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  other  quarters.  The  lower  part  of  Tonquin  is  a  level 
country ;  so  much  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  have 
been  gained  from  the  sea.  It  abounds  with  canals  and  dykes ;  and,  in 
this  particular,  resembles  Holland.  The  land  still  continues  to  gain  upon 
the  sea,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  immense  quantities 
of  mud,  and  other  substances  brought  down  by  the  inundations  from  the 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  heavy  rains  cany  off  the  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  capital  which  now  stands  100  miles  inland,  was 
originally  founded  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  this  is  exceedingly  probable,  as 
in  digging  wells  in  any  part  of  this  space,  vast  quantities  of  marine  sub- 
stances are  found.  Tins  country  abounds  with  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
western  provinces  are  watered  by  seven  large  rivers,  which  unite  th«r 
waters  about  40  miles  above  the  capital,  and  form  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
sea ;  whence  the  water  again  issues  in  numerous  branches,  and  enters  the 
bay  of  Tonquin  by  several  mouths.  The  parent  stream  of  this  vast  body 
of  water  is  the  Holi  Keeaung,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Yunnan, 
and  which,  after  running  a  S.  course  of  more  than  500  B.  miles,  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Tonking,  forming  a  delta,  of  which  the  Domea  is  the  chief 
branch.     The  Song  Koy  is  the  Tong  Kinese  name  of  the  river. 

Climale,  S^c]  Although  the  whole  of  Tonquin  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  yet  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive.  By  its  vicinity  to  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  being  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  with  high  moun- 
tains, the  air  is  rendered  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  contains 
none  of  those  barren  plains  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  which  increase 
the  heat  to  an  insufferable  degree.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  cold  is  very  perceptible ;  for  then  the  winds  blow  from  the 
northward,  and,  issuing  from  the  frozen  deserts  of  Siberia,  bear  the  cold  of 
the  frigid  zone  into  the  regions  within  the  tropics.     From  September  to 
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March  the  air  is  most  pore  and  healthy ;  from  March  to  September  it  i» 
leas  so,  particularly  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  Jane,  and  Joly.  Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  year  the  monsoons  blow ;  though  these  winds  are  by 
BO  means  so  regular  here  as  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  India.  Ttie 
only  difference  of  the  seasons  is  wet  and  dry.  The  rains  are  most  violent, 
ftom  May  till  August,  because  the  sun  then  approaches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
,cer,  and  brings  along  with  him,  in  his  advance,  dark  clouds  which  descend 
'  in  dreadful  torrents.  During  the  interval  between  the  torraits — for  they 
seldom  are  of  long  duration,  though  very  frequent — ^the  heat  is  often  ex- 
cessive, as  not  a  breath  of  air  is  moving,  and  tibe  exhalation  from  the  humid 
earth,  by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  most  oppressive.  This  is  the  most 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  thou§^  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  at 
this  time  most  delightful.  Vegetation,  in  all  its  most  luxuriant  hues,  ad- 
vances here,  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  more  northern  regions. 
Thunder-storms  are  very  frequent  and  dreadful.  The  inundations  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains  are  often  sudden  and  destructive ;  in  the  upper  and 
mountainous  districts  they  sweep  away  rocks,  soil,  trees,  and  every  thing 
within  th^  reach  of  their  current ;  but  on  the  low  lands  the  waters  spread, 
and  do  no  damage  beyond  covering  the  country  with  water,  at  which  time 
a  rich  soil  b  deposited  on  the  ground  which  greatly  fertilizes  it.  During 
die  month  of  August,  this  country  is  frequently  visited  by  those  dreadful 
tempests  called  typhous^  which  resemble  the  hurricanes  in  the  West  In- 
dies, but  are,  if  possible,  more  sudden  in  their  approach,  and  more  fatal  in 
their  consequences. 

SM  and  Productions,!^  On  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is  rich  and  ferti- 
lised by  the  inundations,  which  render  ^e  cultivation  easy.  The  return 
is  always  such  as  to  reward  the  husbandman  richly  for  his  labour.  Where 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  low  country,  it  produces  two  crops  a-year ;  towards  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  the  land  is  poorer,  only  one  crop  is  obtained. 

Tonqmn  might  be  made  to  produce  every  thing  of  which  a  tropical  cli- 
mate can  boast.  Rice  is  the  chief  produce  of  Tonquin,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  This  valuable  plant  is  made  to 
shoot  in  troughs  placed  in  the  houses.  It  is  then  sown  very  thick,  in  well- 
watered  beds,  which  are  afterwards  levelled  as  exactly  as  possible.  It 
soon  springs  up ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  is  transplanted  stem  by  stem,  into 
other  fields.  Women  generally  perform  this  work.  In  about  three  months 
from  the  time  it  is  transplanted,  it  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  cut.  The  land  is 
nised  in  small  ridges,  with  furrows  filled  with  water  between,  so  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  reaping  it  are  op  to  the  knees  in  water.  It  is 
curious  that  the  same  fields  which  produce  Uie  rice  should  also  abound  with 
excellent  and  even  beautiful  fish,  which  live  in  the  furrows,  between  the 
ridges.  Maize  is  abundant,  and  different  species  of  yams  and  leguminous 
plants.  Sugar-canes  also  grow  to  perfection  in  this  country,  and  are  na- 
tives of  it.  But  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  skilful  refiners  as  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.  Tonquin  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  India ;  bananas,  plantains,  pine  apples,  guavas,  passays,  and  sapa- 
diUas,  are  every  where  found  in  perfection.  The  liched,  called  by  the  na- 
tives, b^oy^  grows  upon  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  like  the  laurel.  They 
appear  in  bunches  like  grapes,  and  each  grain  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
heart.  Its  shell  is  thin,  rough,  and  opens  easily.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a 
crimson  red  colour.  This  beautiful  fruit  is  equally  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  taste.     Theyean,  or  dragon-egg,  is  common  in  this  country.     Tlio 
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tree  is  large  ;  the  frait  of  the  size  of  a  plam,  of  a  pale  oUfc,  or  dead-leaf 
coloar,  and  is  very  delicious  bat  not  wholesome,  as  it  is  of  a  heating  iia« 
ture.  The  taca,  or  mtie,  is  the  largest  fruit  in  the  world ;  it  weighs  ofum 
100  lbs*  It  grows  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  place  of  the  branches. 
Mulberry-trees  are  abundant,  and  are  valuable,  as  they  supply  food  for  the 
silk- worm.  The  only  European  fruit-trees  that  thrive  here  are  the  plum, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange.  The  tea  plant  is  said  to  be 
plentiful,  but  of  an  inferior  quality ;  it  is  probable  that  by  attentive  cultiva- 
tion its  qaality  might  be  improved.  The  bamboo  is  a  most  valuable  plant 
in  this  country.  Besides  making  paper  of  it,  they  use  it  in  covering 
houses,  make  pillows  of  it,  and  cut  it  into  laths  which  are  used  for  boards 
and  coverings.  When  fuU  grown  it  may  be  split,  and  even  then  it  can 
support  a  heavy  burden.  Many  household  utensils,  and  even  boats  are 
made  of  it ;  and  it  is  woiiced  up  into  very  handsome  baskets  and  boxes  oi 
any  size.  Flowers  are  little  regarded  here,  though  doubtless  the  country 
would  produce  many  species.  The  white  lily  is  known,  but  the  stem  is 
long,  more  resemblmg  a  tree  than  a  plant,  and  the  flower  is  small.  A 
flower  much  like  the  Peruvian  jessamine  is  Tery  abundant,  and  grows  in 
all  the  hedges,  on  a  low  tree,  or  rather  shrub.  Roses  are  numerous  and 
beautiful.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  kind  of  white  rose  mingled  with 
purple,  and  having  a  most  agreeable  odour.  There  are  others  of  a  yellow 
and  red  colour,  but  they  are  void  of  fragrance,  and  the  stalks  have  no 
thorns.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  the  thorn  and  the  fragrance  to  be 
inseparable  companions  in  this  beautiful  plant.  The  flower  which  is  most 
valued  in  Tonquin  is  a  bud  resembling  a  caper,  but  much  less.  It  has  a 
fragrant  and  agreeable  smell,  which  it  retains  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is  ga- 
thered.    They  are  used  by  ladies  of  quality  to  ornament  their  drees. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  oxen  and  buflaloes,  which  are  only  used 
for  labour ;  the  people  never  kill  or  eat  them,  though  the  flesh  of  them  is 
not  prohibited.  The  horses  are  small,  stout,  and  active ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidered more  as  an  appendage  of  pomp  than  objects  of  utility.  The  Ton- 
quinese  have  no  asses  nor  sheep.  The  goats  are  not  numerous,  but  cows 
and  hogs  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  wholesome  and 
well-flavoured.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  all  tropical  climates,  where  these 
animals  are  generally  fed  on  sweet  and  clean  food.  Cats  are  numerous. 
Poultry  is  plentiful  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  hatch 
ducks*  eggs  in  ovens,  by  which  they  multiply  these  animals  to  an  amaging 
degree.  Wild  fowl  abound  in  the  canals,  rivers,  and  fields ;  and  are  caught 
for  the  use  of  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  in  gins  and  nets,  as  the  use  of 
fire-arms  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  forests,  amongst  the 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stags,  deer,  and  wild 
boars.  Tigers  are  also  numerous,  and  of  great  strength.  Some  of  them 
are  from  8  to  10  feet  long ;  and  can  carry  off  the  largest  buffJEJoes  with  ease. 
In  these  places  are  also  found  wild  elephants,  which  are  still  more  formida- 
ble animals.  Their  strength  b  such,  that  they  tear  every  thing  to  pieces ; 
and  when  they  emerge  from  the  woods,  they  often  lay  the  houses  in  rains, 
and  kill  the  inhabitants.  Immense  numbers  of  monkeys  are  found  in  the 
forests.  Some  of  these  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  nattvea» 
are  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  and  have  heads  like  dogs.  These  are  more 
probably  apes,  which  are  abo  found  in  this  country.  White  termites  are 
very  numerous  and  destructive  ;  scarcely  a  house  is  free  of  them,  and  to 
preserve  their  goods,  merchants  are  obliged  to  place  them  on  a  carriage  or 
harrow,  the  feet  of  which  they  rub  with  a  kind  of  oil  \vhich  these  vermin 
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cannot  eadnre.  The  birds  are  few  in  nnmber.  Peacocks,  qnailS)  a  spe- 
cies of  partridge  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  a  few  others,  form  the  orni- 
thological catalogue.  Mnsqnitoes  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome, 
particularly  near  the  sea-coast ;  but  during  the  northern  monsoons,  the 
country  is  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  these  tormentors.  There  are 
numbers  of  snakes  and  rats,  which  last  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Commerce^  Sfc.']  The  Chinese  at  present  conduct  the  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Tonquin.  Formerly  the  Portug^uese  and  Spaniards,  and 
the  Dutch  and  English,  had  a  considerable  share  ;  but  for  want  of  perse- 
verance and  prudence  the  trade  of  Europeans  with  this  country  has  been 
neatly  annihilated.  The  articles  of  interior  commerce  are  :  the  nuts  and 
fruit  of  the  areca,  fruits,  cotton  in  the  pod,  spun  cotton,  linen,  and  cloth 
made  from  back.  In  foreign  commerce  they  export :  raw  or  wrought  silk, 
such  as  gauzes,  grograms,  or  strong  stu£&,  linen  made  from  the  bark  of 
irees»  which  is  a  rery  fine  and  neat  material,  different  works  in  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ratan,  all  kinds  of  small  furniture,  ebony,  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
cinnamon,  copper,  cotton,  and  various  other  valuable  articles.  The  Chi- 
nese take  large  quantities  of  salted  ducks  which  they  preserve  in  a  paste 
composed  of  pounded  brick  and  salt.  The  exportation  of  rice  is  prohi- 
bited. Weights  and  measures  are  seldom  used  in  mercantile  transactions ; 
and  when  they  are,  they  are  by  no  means  exact.  The  Tonquinese  gene- 
rally sell  by  the  hand,  or  by  valuation.  Linen  and  stuffs  are  sold  in  an 
arbitrary  way ;  and  silk  and  cotton  have  a  weight  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  articles  which  have  a  fixed  and  equal  value 
throughout  the  country.  The  ounce  of  silver  is  estimated  at  about  5s,  6d* 
and  gold  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3.  Gold  and  silver  occur  in  this  country,  and 
might  be  extensively  wrought  if  the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  know- 
ledge and  industry  sufficient  to  explore  and  conduct  the  mines.  The  only 
coin  which  they  have  in  circulation,  are  a  few  pieces  of  gold  which  they 
obtain  from  China  and  Jiqum,  and  a  copper  coin  which  comes  from  the 
former  country.  This  coin  has  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  by  which  the 
pieces  are  strung  together.  Sixty  make  a  mass;  10  masses  a  quan,  A 
qnan  weighs  four  or  five  povmds,  and  is  only  about  the  value  of  half-»- 
crown.  The  money  is  badly  stmck,  and  loses  its  value  when  the  charac- 
ter becomes  defaced.  The  Tonquinese  receive  in  return  from  different 
na^ns,  but  particularly  from  the  Chinese,  various  medicinal  drugs,  fine 
tea,  porcelain,  fine  silk  stuffs,  different  kinds  of  linen,  sugar,  powdered 
and  candied,  wheat  and  barley  flour,  iron  and  copper  kitchen-utensils,  iron, 
that  of  Tonquin  being  badly  made  and  very  brittle,  spices,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, cinnamon,  and  different  dried  preserves,  hemp  and  flax,  these  articles 
being  so  scarce  in  Tonquin  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  their 
nets  of  silk,  wax  and  cotton,  glass  ware,  iron  ware,  small  looking-glasses, 
telescopes,  white  glass  bottles,  and  glass  or  paste  beads.  From  Europe, 
or  the  European  settlements  in  the  East,  they  receive  tanned  ox-hides 
which,  as  leather  is  very  scarce,  is  in  great  demand,  woollen  stuff  cloths, 
which  are  in  much  esteem,  painted  linens  of  India,  broad  linen,  and  cotton 
cloths.  Every  kind  of  European  merchandise  is  in  great  demand.  Cut- 
lery, clocks,  soaps,  ointments,  engravings,  or  prints,  sell  immediately. 
Articles  for  general  use,  and  low  priced  articles,  are  preferable  in  trading 
with  this  country  to  more  valuable  goods.  Trade,  however,  is  subject  to 
many  inconveniences.  No  fixed  dues  ai-e  appointed ;  and,  therefore,  every 
rapacious  mandarin  endeavours  to  squeeze  as  much  as  postdble  from  the 
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uerdiuit.  Tonqutii  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  eomuMsrce ;  aad 
from  itself,  it  might  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  tbcne  articles  so 
much  sought  afier  from  the  East.  It  also  borders  upon  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  China,  by  which  means  it  might  command  some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  return,  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
might  find  a  wider  markot.  By  proper  management,  the  repugnance  whidi 
the  Tonqninese  have  often  manifested  to  EuropeaoB  might  be  overcome ; 
and  great  and  general  good  would  accrue  to  millions  from  an  extended 
intercourse  with  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  with  Great  Britain. 
Population.^  The  total  population  of  Tonqma  has  been  computed  by  the 
missionary  Biasachere  at  18,000,000  of  souls,  but  certainly  this  estimate 
greatly  exceeds  the  reality,  and  he  frumiihes  no  account  of  the  iacts  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  opinion.  It  is  calculated,  that  one-tenth  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Lower  Tonquin  live  constantly  on  the  water.  The  males  are 
well*made  and  healthy ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  gener^  defect  in  the  eye- 
sight, which  is  weak.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese : 
from  whom,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  are  descended.  The  inhabitants  of 
several  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  reprssented  as  little  better  than 
savages.  The  Tonquinese  nation,  thou^  subjects  of  the  same  empire,  are 
in  fact  composed  of  different  races  of  men,  whose  habits  and  dispoeitiona 
are  widely  dissimilar.  Those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  which  they  cultivate  around  their  huts.  They  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  quiet  inoffensive  people,  and  can  furnish  the  best  soldien  m 
the  army  when  required,  still  the  Tonquinese  look  upon  them  as  savages. 
Another  tribe,  who  live  amongst  the  mountains,  are  evidently  of  Tartaiiaii 
origin,  as  they  principally  reside  in  the  forests,  and  frequently  change  thenr 
dwellings,  particularly  when  the  land  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  produce 
does  not  answer  their  expectations.  This  nation  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  polished  of  Tonquin.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  the 
Chinese,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  lowlands.  The  hunters  of  those 
nations  in  the  hilly  countries,  are  very  expert  at  the  bow,  and  use  a  deadly 
poison,  which,  whde  it  causes  instantaneous  death  to  their  pray,  does  not 
render  it  unfit  for  being  eaten.  The  Tonquinese  are  of  a  middfuig  stature, 
and  well-proportioned ;  their  face  is  broad,  but  not  so  flat  as  that  of  the 
Chinese ;  their  eyes  and  nose  are  small,  and  their  hair  is  long  and  UadE. 
Few  are  deformed ;  and  the  women  are  in  general  handsome.  The  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  of  a  black  colour,  at  the  age  of  17. 
They  suffer  their  nails  to  grow ;  the  women  stain  theirs  red ;  and  even  the 
hands  and  feet  are  considered  as  mnch  more  beautiful  if  shaded  with  that 
colour.  The  men  gird  their  loins  with  a  piece  of  linen  several  ells  in 
length.  They  wear  also  a  long  habit,  with  wide  sleeves,  which  crosses  and 
ties  with  a  band  on  the  right  side,  and  covers  all  the  body.  >Mien  at 
work,  or  walking,  however,  the  cloth  around  their  loins  is  their  only  co- 
vering. Wealthy  people,  or  people  of  rank,  wear  very  long  wide  drawers, 
an  under  waistcoat  with  tight  slcNSves  of  the  same  form  as  the  habit,  and  n 
long  robe  over.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  hat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  which  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  The 
most  common  colour  of  their  dress  is  white ;  black  is  reserved  for  the  most 
distinguished  personsges.  The  mandarins,  and  other  officers,  when  offi- 
ciating in  their  offices,  or  when  they  go  to  court,  wear  robes  of  a  shining 
black  approaching  to  a  violet  colour.  No  person  in  Tonqmn  is  allowed  to 
wear  sandals  or  shoes,  except  learned  men,  and  those  who  have  attained 
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the  rank  of  a  doctor.  In  their  houses  they  generally  wear  a  Idnd  of  slip- 
per divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  great  toe,  and  the  next  for  the  other 
toes.  They  do  not  dotfae  their  diildren  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years, 
iHian  they  give  them  a  kind  of  waistcoat,  which  reaches  only  to  the  navel, 
and  most  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  ahont  entirely  naked.  The  women 
are  modestly  clothed.  They  wear  a  long  petticoat,  and  one  or  more  rohes 
of  the  same  form  as  the  men,  but  shorter.  They  wear  ear-rings  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver ;  bat  have  no  necklaces ;  and  generally  go  with  their 
legs  and  feet  naked,  the  same  as  the  other  sex.  Long  hair  is  by  both 
sexes  considered  a  beanty,  and  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  ceremony.  Both 
sexes  generally  tuck  it  up  and  tie  it  in  a  knot  behind ;  but  when  they  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  they  let  it  down,  from  respect.  The 
women  even  conceal  part  of  their  face  with  it.  Soldiers  and  artizans, 
when  employed  in  their  respective  duties,  tuck  it  up  under  their  bonnet, 
or  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Few  of  the  diseases  known  in  Europe  affect  the  Tonquinese ;  but  they 
have  others  of  a  more  dangerous  and  rapid  nature.  The  principal  are : 
fevers,  dysenteries,  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  small-pox.  Leprosy  is  a 
common  disorder,  and  is  here  one  of  the  most  dreadful  which  ever  afflicted 
humanity.  Those  afflicted  with  this  disorder  are  banished  from  society ; 
and  if  found  entering  the  towns,  it  is  even  lawful  to  kill  tKem.  This  is  a 
totally  different  disease  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  yaws,  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  by  many  confounded  with  it  The  ifatos  are  easily 
cared ;  the  leprosy  in  no  stage  ever  can  be  so.  Women  in  labour  are  sub- 
ject to  a  revulsion  of  the  blood  which  either  stifles  them  in  a  moment,  or 
renders  them  barren  and  infirm  for  life.  Children  are  likewise  liable  to 
dangerous  obstructions  which  shut  up  all  the  natural  evacuations.  The 
water  of  Tonquin  is  generally  unwholesome, — ^probably  from  no  attention 
being  used  to  purify  it ;  and  the  summer  heats  bring  on  epidemic  diseases 
which  always  carry  off  multitudes.  Yet,  notwitlistanding  of  all  these  dis- 
eases, as  many  aged  persons  and  vigorous  old  people  are  to  be  seen  here, 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  more  civilized  are  raised 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  placed  on  posts ;  under  the  floor, 
which  is'  made  of  canes,  the  cattle  are  lodged.  Their  only  fire-place,  or 
kitchen,  is  a  square  of  four  feet  covered  with  clay ;  there  is  no  chimney, 
nor  any  other  ventiduct'  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  the  people  endure 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  even  consider  a  benefit  to  their  dwellings. 
Fishermen  and  those  employed  in  the  inland  navigation  live  on  the  canals 
and  rivers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese,  in  cabins  built  on  boats,  and 
festened  to  the  shore  by  lines  40  or  50  feet  long.  These  are  very  strong 
and  durable* 

Manners  and  Customs.']  The  Tonquinese  cannot  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  nearest  relations.  Those  of  the  same  name  and 
race  cannot  intermarry,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  take  a  female  of  the  direct 
line,  however  removed  from  the  original  stock,  even  to  the  1 1th  degree. 
But  in  the  collateral  line,  no  degree  is  prohibited,  and  they  may  even  marry 
two  sisters.  The  females  are  generally  married  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
man  demands  the  object  of  his  choice  for  his  wife,  and  makes  some  pre- 
sents to  her  father.  If  the  request  is  accepted,  the  wealth  of  the  two 
families  is  then  inquired  into ;  the  husband  next  sends  the  girl  every  thing 
that  he  intends  for  her  use ;  and  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  is  carried 
in  a  solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  friends  and  relations,  with 
all  she  received  from  her  husband,  unto  the  house  where  her  future  resi- 
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deuce  b  intended  to  be,  and  they  either  writer  or  cause  to  be  written^  the 
act  by  which  they  matnaHy  engage.     This  conclndea  the  ceremony.     The 
hiiabsuid  may  sell  his  wife,  which  is  not  uncommon,  or  he  may  put  her 
away  on  certain  conditions ;  bnt  the  wife  cannot  quit  her  husband  withont 
his  consent.     Polygamy  is  tolerated  and  common  in  Tonquin,  but  the 
woman  who  is  first  married,  or  whose  parents  are  of  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  rank,  always  retains  the  precedence,  and  commands  the  rest.    If 
a  man  pnt  away  his  wife,  he  is  obliged  to  retnm  her  all  the  property  she 
brought  with  her,  e^en  to  the  presents  he  sect  her,  and  to  divide  with  her 
all  the  furniture  and  the  honse  wherein  they  lived,  and  even  the  children  if 
she  wishes  it.     The  husband,  when  he  tnms  her  away,  breaks  a  piece  of 
money  in  two,  or  gives  her  a  certificate  signed  with  his  hand  and  seal  bear- 
ing that  she  is  free,  which  she  immediately  carries  to  tiie  chbf  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  having  laid  it  before  him,  the  husband  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
her.     Children  of  the  same  father,  though  by  different  women,  inherit 
alike,  only  the  eldest  son  has  one-tenth  more  than  his  brothers.    The  girls 
in  default  of  males  inherit  in  equal  proportions.     Adultery  is  punidied 
here  in  nearly  as  severe  a  manner  as  amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese.     The 
ancient  laws  permit  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  and  her  gallant  if  he  surprise 
them  in  the  act  of  adultery ;  bnt  it  must  be  done  by  his  own  hand.     In 
the  mountainohs  districts  the  girls  live  without  any  restraint ;  but  if  they 
become  pregnant,  and  are  reported  to  the  mandarin,  they  are  severely 
fined ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  fine,  the  girl  and  her 
accomplice  may  be  sold  as  slaves.     Women  in  Tonquin  are  under  no  re* 
straint,  they  go  where  they  please,  except  it  be  the  wives  and  concubines 
of  the  sovereign  and  mandarins.     Children  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
their  parents,  whether  alive  or  dead ;  for  a  father  or  mother  they  mourn 
twenty-seven  months ;   during  which  period  they  cannot  inairy,  unless 
within  three  days  after  the  death.     The  Tonquinese  frequently  expose 
their  diildren,  but  it  is  Seldom  they  perish,  as  they  are  generally  taken 
care  of  by  others  who  consider   it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.      Adopted 
children,  who  are  generally  thus  found,  share  the  property  of  the  penon 
who  adopted  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  children.     Usury  is 
very  common  and  pernicious  among  the  Tonquinese.     By  the  law,  when 
tl^e  interest  equab  the  principal,  the  usury  should  cease ;  bnt  the  creditor 
gets  new  bonds,  and  then  it  often  happens  that  for  a  trifling  debt  the  debtor 
is 'ruined.     His  moveables  are  carried  off,  and  his  family  ill-treated  to  make 
them  give  up  all  they  possess,  and  afterwards  sold  as  slaves  till  the  value 
of  their  labour  pay  the  debt.     But  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  slaves  for  life. 

Visits  among  the  Tonquinese  are  only  made  in  the  morning.  The  man- 
ner  of  receiving  strangers,  relations,  or  friends,  is  the  same  as  in  China. 
Women  are  not  admitted  into  their  conversations^  nor  do  they  eat  with  the 
men.  They,  however,  make  their  appearance  in  company,  and  receive  and 
retnm  those  attentions  and  compliments  which  may  be  paid  to  them.  The 
company  sit  down,  after  the  usual  compliments,  cross-legged  uponestrades 
covered  with  mats.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  Tonquinese  are  balls, 
singing,  and  dancing.  The  actors  are  fantastically  dressed,  and  recite  songs 
in  praises  of  the  king  and  their  great  men,  with  love-stories.  There  are 
interludes  of  dancing  performed  by  the  women.  One  dance  is  of  a  singu- 
lar nature,  and  a  great  fi&vourite  with  them  ;  in  this  dance,  a  woman  takes 
a  basin  upon  her  head,  frill  of  small  lighted  lamps,  with  which  she  jumps 
about  in  every  attitude,  without  spilling  any  of  the  oil.  Cockfighting  ia  an- 
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ocfier  great  annuement  among  the  Tonqainese,  ami  is  particularly  relishefl  at 
eourt.  The  king  of  Cochin-China  keeps  a  vast  number  of  these  animals,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  them.  Officers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
whose  whole  daty  is  to  attend  to  them ;  a  king  of  Achem  ordered  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  principal  lords  to  he  cut  off,  to  punish  him  for  the  little  care  he 
took  of  a  cock  under  his  chsrge,  which  happened  to  be  beaten  by  another. 

Funeral  Ceremonies,']  The  funerals  of  the  Tonqninese  are  attended  with 
many  ceremonies.  They  have  a  great  dread  of  death.  They  believe  that 
the  souls  of  young  infietnts  are  transmigrated  into  the  bodies  of  others,  who 
are  in  the  mother's  womb ;  but  that  those  of  all  others  who  die  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life  become  devils,  or  a  kind  of  spirits  who  are  capable 
of  doing  either  good  or  harm.  The  hour  wherein  a  person  dies  is  noted 
with  the  greatest  exactness;  and  if  it  happens  upon  the  day  and  hour 
wherein  their  parents  were  bom,  it  is  conceived  an  unlucky  omen,  and  the 
corpse  cannot  be  buried  till  their  diviners  and  soothsayers  are  consulted, 
and  a  favourable  answer  returned,  which  is  sometimes  not  the  case  for  years. 
During  all  the  time  it  may  remain  in  this  state,  it  costs  a  great  expense,  tn 
not  only  the  wife  and  children,  but  all  the  other  relations,  are  obliged  to 
present  it  with  victuals  three  times  a*day,  to  keep  lamps  and  candles  burn- 
ing  in  the  room,  and  also  to  make  frequent  offerings  of  incense,  perfumes, 
and  gold  and  silver.  Besides  the  meat,  they  must  all  present  themselves 
before  the  corpse  three  times  a-day,  at  each  meal,  and  adore  it,  with  many 
ceremonies.  The  poor  people,  however,  generally  bury  their  dead  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days ;  and  it  is  only  among  the  rich,  that  the  dead  are  kept  so  long 
nnburied.  Great  puns  are  bestowed  upon  the  coffins,  both  in  choosing  the 
wood  and  ornamenting  it,  which  is  always  done  by  the  indiridual  himself. 
They  also  smgle  out  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  be  buried,  as  they  con-* 
oeive  it  may  influence  the  happiness  or  misfortunes  of  their  descendants. 
Sepulchres  are  held  sacred,  and  it  is  death  to  violate  them.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  they  take  up  the  body,  and  bury  the  bones  in  another  place ;  and 
if  it  so  happens,  that  the  flesh  has  been  preserved  during  that  period,  they 
consider  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  bad  man,  who  had  tormented  the 
living,  and  only  preserved  himself  in  that  nncorrupted  state  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  if  only  the  dry  bones  remain,  that  is  considered  a  good  omen 
for  the  character  of  the  dead,  and  the  honour  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed. In  their  mode  of  burial  they  make  a  distinction  of  the  sexes.  If 
a  male,  he  is  clothed  in  seven  suits  of  his  best  robes,  and  if  a  female,  she 
is  dressed  in  nine.  In  order  to  preserve  them  from  want  in  the  new  life, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  entered,  the  relations  place  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  pearl  seeds,  in  their  mouths.  The  coffin  is  richly 
decked  with  silks  and  other  costly  stufis ;  and  the  head  is  placed  upon  a  kind 
of  paste  in  order  to  render  it  immoveable.  They  use  no  nails  to  the  coflins, 
but  caulk  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  which  keeps  it  together ;  and  before  it 
is  closed  it  is  filled  up  with  fine  rice,  which  prevents  the  admission  of 
air,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  body  is  often  kept  entire  for  a  long  time. 
Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  to  stuff  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
with  gold  and  silver,  they  cram  it  with  scrapings  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
which  filth  they  conceive,  will  prevent  the  dead  person  from  tormenting 
bis  living  relations  for  food  and  subsistence.  When  the  day  of  interment 
arrives,  the  body  is  carried  with  grarity  and  slowness  by  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  carefully  obserring  that  it  does  not  lean  more  to  one  side  than 
another.  The  body  is  followed,  and  sometimes  preoeded  by  the  relations 
and  friends  who  make  the  most  piteous  lamentations.     The  whole  is  regu- 
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IhUhI  by  a  master  of  ceremonieB.  The  chief  mourner  is  girt  with  a  cord, 
and  his  head  is  snrrounded  with  a  band  of  straw.  The  women  and  girls 
have  a  large  curtain  held  over  their  heads  which  conceals  their  face.  They 
mourn  for  the  dead  three  years,  and  the  eldest  son  is  obliged  to  add  three 
months  more  to  that  period.  Their  mourning  garb  consists  of  ash-coloured 
clothes,  with  a  particular  kind  of  straw-hats.  During  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing their  face  is  covered,  and  they  seldom  abide  in  their  wonted  homes ; 
they  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  all  the  dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  are 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  Upon  the  death  of  an  individual,  they  immediately 
lay  a  handkerchief  over  the  foce,  which,  they  conceive,  receives  the  soul. 
This  is  carried  to  the  place  of  burial,  brought  back,  and  afterwards  preserved 
with  great  care  in  the  house,  upon  a  tablet  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Many  presents  are  made  to  the  dead  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  the  body 
being  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  the  company  returns  to  the  house,  and  the 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  great  feast,  at  which  they  frequently  drink  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  till  they  become  intoxicated. 

Science,  Laws,  ^c]  The  study  of  the  works  of  Confucius,  and  his 
commentators,  forms  nearly  all  the  sciences  in  Tonquin.  These  treat  of 
morality,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws, 
and  the  history  of  their  country.  Their  sjrstems  of  geography  and  astro- 
nomy are  very  imperfect ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  native  country  prevents  any  improvement  in  this  respect.  Know- 
ledge, however,  is  here,  as  in  China,  in  great  estimation :  learned  men  being 
considered  as  the  only  nobles  in  the  country.  They  have  to  pass  through 
different  degrees  before  they  arrive  at  the  highest  honours ;  and  so  strict  ia 
the  mode  of  examination  and  inquiry  upon  this  point,  that  great  justice  is 
done  the  different  candidates.  While  every  trade,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  use  and  conveniency  of  man,  is  carried  on  by  the  Tonqninese, 
their  implements  and  materials  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  blacksmiths, 
who  work  also  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  perform  their  work  amazingly 
cheap.  Medicine  and  surgery  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  Tonquin ;  the  professors 
of  these  arts  being  destitute  of.  any  of  the  qualifications  that  can  enable  them 
to  follow  these  arts  with  utility  and  safety.  They  affect  to  cure  most 
diseases  by  fire,  which  they  apply  in  the  following  manner :  They  dry  the  leaf 
of  a  tree,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  slightly  moisten  it  with  cUlnted  Indian 
ink  ;  afterwards  it  is  divided  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  farthing,  which  they 
apply  to  different  parts  of  the  body ;  they  then  set  fire  to  Uiese  with  lighted 
paper.  Cupping  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  is  performed  much  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  done  in  Europe.  They  have  no  clocks  to  divide  time. 
The  day  is  divided  into  three  parts :  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Night 
is  divided  into  five  watches.  The  mandarins  use  Moorish  clocks,  which  are 
copper  balls  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  each  ball  having  a  hole  by  whidi 
the  water  enters  it ;  when  full  it  fiills  to  the  bottom,  which  marks  the  hour 
or  watch.  They  measure  distances  by  day's  or  half-day's  journeys ;  nearer 
distances  are  estimated  by  the  eye.  The  year  is  composed  of  lunar  months, 
full  or  not  full.  To  agree  with  the  sun,  they  have  intermediate  months  at 
stated  periods,  and  intercalary  years  of  Uiirteen  months.  Though  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  not  of  course  always  the  same,  yet  it 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  begin  with  the  25th  day  of  the  last  moon,  be« 
cause  then  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  shut  up  for  a  whole  month,  and 
ev^  operation  of  the  public  establishments  is  at  a  stand  during  this 
period.  A  grand  festival  occupies  this  period,  to  which  every  person  de* 
votes  his  undivided  attention,  and  which  lasts  thirty  days. 
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Indcpendeiit  of  general  kw»»  as  in  CUaa,  seraral  districts  ha^  tlieir 
own  pecoliar  cnstoms,  n^udi  are  often  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  g«nenl 
laws.  Each  pronoce  has  ita  capital ;  a  city  of  the  first  ckas,  named  Tom  ; 
one  of  the  second  dass,  or  Chem ;  and  one  of  the  third  dass,  or  Hiuetu 
Tkek  duef  mogistnutes  are  called  qmns;^  and  the  importance  of  the  place 
in  wUch  they  bear  role  decides  their  rank,  as  with  ns.  In  every  pro- 
vinoe  thei^  is  a  tribnnal  of  ontnigss,  before  vduch  any  indiyidual  may  im- 
peach the  mandarin.  Each  trilnmal  has  serersl  jndges,  who  preside  by 
tuns,  with  proper  officers  to  snnunon  the  parties  to  I4>pear  before  thenu 
Each  bnigh  with  the  dignity  of  xa^  conYoying  a  certain  local  jurisdiction, 
has  its  lifldts  maiked  npon  a  tablet,  which  is  exposed  to  public  riew.  Each 
xa  is  divided  into  villages ;  each  village  into  qaarteis ;  and  if  the  place  is 
esnriderable,  these  are  again  divided  into  other  snbdirisiotts.  Tbree  vil- 
lages compose  a  aca,  and  three  zas  a  iongy  tbe  chief  of  which  is  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  zas.  Eadi  za  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  popular  republic,  in  which  woosen  have  no  part,  nor  young  men 
below  20  years  of  age :  after  that  age  the  latter  have  a  vote  uui  right  of 
soffirage  in  the  assemblies.  Above  idl  the  tribunals  of  every  kind,  is  the 
sovereign  council.  Here  the  king  or  his  viceroy  presides,  and  to  them 
iqppeals  lie  firom  every  court  in  all  die  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  might 
be  supposed  litigation  would  cease  after  receiving  judgment  from  this 
court ;  but  the  powerful  mandarins  have  so  much  interest,  by  which  they 
procure  revisions,  that  the  matter  is  scarcely  ever  settled.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  things  the  Tonquinese  are  not  wholly  slaves ;  property  is 
respected,  and  descends  firom  father  to  son ;  nor  has  the  prince  any  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  unless  they  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
their  country.  Criminal  a£Burs  are  adjudged  by  the  Idng  mily.  Sentence 
of  death  is  seldom  passed ;  and  the  few  executions  which  take  place  are 
always  performed  in  the  capital.  Theft  is  never  punished  with  death, 
as  they  consider  the  life  of  a  man  more  valuable  than  all  the  property  he 
can  steal. 

JRdigitnuy  The  more  respectable  Tonquinese  follow  the  tenets  of  Con* 
fbcius.  His  disciples  have  extracted  from  his  principles  the  most  rational 
system  of  religion  followed  in  Tonquin.  They  acknowledge  <me  supreme 
Deity,  who  directs,  governe,  and  protects  every  thing.  They  oonceivo 
the  world  to  be  eternal.  Hiey  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  spirits.  They 
expect  rowaids  for  good  deeds,  and  punishment  for  eril.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  some  of  them  believe,  that  the  souls  of 
the  just  live  after  the  separation  from  the  body,  but  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  perish  as  soon  as  they  leave  it  They  teach  that  the  air  is  full  of 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  living.— The 
second  sect  is  composed  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  includes  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant.  These  believe  in  transmigration.  They  pray  to  the 
devU,  that  h»  may  not  hurt  them.  They  beUeve  in  a  deity,  who  they 
conceive  springs  from  three  united  gods.  They  pretend  that  Fo,  their 
founder,  and  Jesus  Christ,  were  brothers  ;  the  former  the  eldest,  and  that 
it  was  for  endeavouring  to  rise  above  his  elder  brother,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  but  that  notwithstanding  his  disgraceful  death, 
he  still  deserves  to  be  honoured,  without  prejudice  to  the  worehip  of  his 
elder  brother.     They  have  also  territorial  gods,  who  preside  over  the 

*  Tker  liav«  the  ssme  name  in  Chfaia.  It  ie  from  the  Portngueie  that  we  haye  the 
name  Mandarin,  firom  the  Latin  Mandarin  *  lo  command*  or  *oraer,*  and  which  name 
thej  applied  to  the  Chinese  quant  or  ma^strates. 

IV.  4»  L 
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bomidariee  of  estates,  mmmtuiiSy  fire-places,  &c.  Every  Tillage  may  also 
choose  a  tutelary  divinity,  or  patron,  without  neglecting  the  wonhip  of 
Fo^— The  third  sect  is  that  of  Landis,  or  the  magicians.  The  fonnder  of 
this  sect  was  one  Lao-kan,  a  native  of  China,  who  was  bom  52  yean 
before  Confdcios.  The  chief  of  this  sect  resides  in  China,  and  every  three 
3rear8  he  is  obliged  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  reigning  emperor.  Tliis  sect 
have  no  kind  of  estabtisbed  worship. — The  Christian  religion  was  first  in- 
trodnced  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
snbsequently,  while  the  French  had  commercial  establishments,  they  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  the  benefits  of  a  religion,  which,  even  in  its 
most  debased  and  corrupted  state,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  purest 
of  the  Indian  doctrines.  The  English  and  Dutch  had  also  settlemmts, 
but  never  interfered  in  religious  concerns,  being  wholly  abeorbed  in  their 
commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  period  the  Jesuits  sent  missionaries  to 
Tonquin,  and  had  made  considerable  progress,  untU  being  suspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  secret  political  correspondence  with  the  Codiin- Chinese,  they 
were  expelled.  Missionaries  were  subsequently  expedited  by  Louis  XIV. 
under  die  character  of  commercial  agents,  who  settled  a  factory,  which 
was  also  intended  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Tonqninese.  On  this 
event  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  returned,  and  dispntes  arising  betwixt  them 
and  the  French  missionaries,  the  contest  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit  the  country.  During  the  18th-centnry  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  was  generally  prohibited,  sometimes  to- 
lerated, and  at  particular  periods  persecuted  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  most  noted  eras  of  persecution  were  A.D.  1712,  1722,  and  1773, 
when  the  Chinese  liad  considerable  influence;  but  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  the  government  lost  sight  of  religion  altogether.  The  year 
1790  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  persuasion  experienced  ihe  most 
favourable  treatment,  missionaries  being  permitted  to  settle  under  the 
denomination  of  mathematicians.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts  have  sufiPered  much  more  from  the  man* 
darins  and  inferior  officers  of  government,  than  from  the  emperor.  Nu- 
merous obstacles,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Tonquin,  among  which  is  the  obligation  imposed  on 
every  subject  of  contributing  to  the  support  and  worship  of  the  national 
idols,  and  to  appear  at  certain  festivals  which  have  both  a  dril  and  reli- 
gious character.  The  extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  manes  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors,  is  also  an  impediment  of  considerable  weight.  The 
Jesuits  tolerated  their  usages,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detach  the 
natives,  but  the  court  of  Rome  disapproved  of  this  indulgence.  Another 
objection  of  great  moment  with  the  rich,  and  with  them  only,  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  polygamy,  and  the  being  obliged  after  conversion  to  restrict 
themselves  to  one  wife.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion  has  in  this  region  made  considerable  progress. 

III.  CAMBODIA. 

Name,'J^  Cambodia  is  one  of  those  comers  of  the  globe  respecting 
which  we  possess  very  little  information.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Cam- 
bofOy  pronounced  Cambokha;  the  Dutch,  Camhoelsjay  pronounced  Cam^ 
boutja;  the  French  geographers  write  it  Camboge,  or  Cambo^e;  it  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  YoudrOfShan  ;  and  on  our  charts  it  is 
called  Cambodia^  wluch  some  consider  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  name 
Kan-pkou'chu     It  is  called  Kao^nden  by  the  Tonquinese. 
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^iuatum  and  Boundaries.']  This  canntry  n  the  sondieni  extramity  of 
that  long  neck  of  land  wbich  lies  between  the  two  golfs  of  Siam  and 
Tonqnin,  forming  wliat  migbt  be  termed  the  mmp  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  is  situated  between  8*"  47'  and  15*"  N.  kt. ;  and  is  bounded  by  Laos  on 
the  N.;  by  Cochm-China  and  Siampa  on  the  £•;  by  the  Chinese  sea  on 
the  S.E.;  by  the  gnlf  of  Siam  on  the  S.W. ;  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
on  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts :  viz.  Northern  Cambodia  or 
Pe^keng,  Southern  Cambodia  or  Nan-khengy  and  Cancao  or  Pontiamo 
forming  the  S.  W.  district.  In  general  form  this  country  resembles  £gypt> 
being  a  very  laige  valley  forming  the  basin  of  the  May-kang  river. 

HiHorical  Notice.']  Tfiia  country  was  at  one  time  an  independent 
state,  governed  by  its  own  princes.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  under 
the  sway  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China ;  but  the  government  is  extremely 
unsettled. 

Physical  Features.']  The  frontiers  towards  Laos  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier. High  mountains  rise  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line,  and 
run  S.  towards  the  sea.  The  Tchampawa  chain  runs  from  N.£.  to  S*W. 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Meinam^  May^kangy  or  Cambodia  river, 
which  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  arms  before 
readiing  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  several  large  islands  at  its  mouth.  This 
stream  is  the  largest  of  all  those  that  water  ^e  Indo-Chinese  territories,  be- 
ing the  lower  course  of  the  river  of  Laos,  the  Kiou-long-keanng  of  Yunnan, 
and  the  Matchoo  of  Tibet.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  capital  of  Laos, 
it  has  already  run  1200  miles  of  a  direct  course,  and  has  600  more  to  run 
ere  it  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  sea.  Not  far  below  its  entrance 
into  Cambodia  it  begins  to  send  off  branches  One  of  these,  after  passing 
by  Lowaik,  rejoins  the  May-kang  36  miles  below.  It  has  two  main 
branches,  the  western  called  the  Bassak  chawxely  and  the  eastern  called  the 
Tteer  of  Japan.  These,  two  branches  are  themselves  subdivided  into  other 
minor  branches.  The  mouth  of  the  Bassak,  or  western  branch,  is,  according 
to  captain  Hamilton,  very  deep :  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel  being 
4  fathoms,  and  deepening  within  to  20  fE^homs  in  some  places ;  the  north 
entrance,  the  Japanese  river  10  leagues  distant,  is  broader,  but  much  shal- 
lower and  little  frequented.  The  river  is  in  some  places  3  leagues  wide, 
and  above  the  capital,  the  navigation  is  performed  in  row  boats.  The  Ja- 
panese river  is  composed  of  the  western  branch,  or  main  stream,  and  the 
Don-nai  or  eastern  branch.  It  was  up  this  latter  that  White  sailed  up  to 
Saigon,  and  found  it  to  preserve  a  mean  depth  of  from  8  to  15  fathoms  all 
the  way,  having  seldom  less  than  3  ftithoms  to  the  very  banks.  It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  any  where  to  be  founds  The  val- 
ley, watered  and  annually  inundated  by  this  river,  is  highly  fertile.  Oi 
the  borders  of  the  inundated  territory  a  tract  of  desert  land  probably  be- 
gins, and  seems  to  extend  a  great  way  to  the  £.  The  coast  is  generally 
low,  sandy,  covered  with  coppice-wood,  and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea. 
A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  one  impenetrable  forest  of 
ancient  trees,  where  no  voice  is  beard  but  that  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  not 
an  inch  of  cultivated  ground  is  visible. 

Climate  and  Producttons."]  Captain  White  informs  us  that  the  climate 
of  Cambodia  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  torrid  sone ; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshing  every  part  of  it.  Tlie 
thermometer  in  the  month  of  October  ranged  from  80"*  to  85**  in  the  shade 
at  Saigon,  and  the  rains  were  heavy  and  almost  constant.  The  produce  of 
this  country  is  various  and  valuable.    From  the  mountains  the  natives  pro* 
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cure  pAAy  copper,  «llyer,  and  iron ;  and  from  the  forests  a  giea4  nrieif  of 
▼alnable  drags,  woods  for  Imildiiif,  fbr  perfumes,  and  for  d/mg,  of  which 
latter  species  the  Cambogia  gutUfinv  is  well<-kiiown  ihi  commerce*  Thejr 
hate  nee  of  six  difierent  Innds,  sngar,  pepper,  sago,  cassia,  dnimmoD, 
areca,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  mw  silk,  infigo,  and  many  other  articlea  well 
adapted  fcft  a  foreign  market.  WWskoy,  or  arrack,  is  the  common  bersr- 
age  of  ^e  conntry.  Antelopes  of  tarioas  kinds,  dew,  and  hates»  am 
procnred  on  the  hills ;  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  partridgss,  are  pleatifi^ 
and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds  swarm  in  the  creeks  and  rireirs.  Elephants 
rhinoceroses,  and  tigers,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
iTory,  horns,  and  skms.  The  horn  of  the  ihinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly 
and  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese:  the  test  of  its  goodness  is  the  strnigth 
of  the  noise  heard  when  the  concare  root  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  shells 
are  by  children  *  to  hear  if  the  tide  be  coming  in.'  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  have  besA  made  by  different  European  nations  to  open  up  a  com- 
merce with  this  country. 

PopuUUioH.2  The  population  of  Cambodia  certainly  amounts  to  at  least 
1,000,000 ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  approaching  toaocuracy  in  our  esti- 
mate of  it.  In  their  dress  and  manners  the  Cambodians  imitate  the  Chinees^ 
whom  they  consider  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  tastefol  and  aoeeaa- 
plished.  Many  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays,  are  settled  in  the  country* 
These  last  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives  ia  features  and 
complexion.  Some  of  the  young  female  Cambodians  are  handsome  and 
h»mtiM  before  tiieir  teeth,  tongue,  gums,  and  lips,  are  stained  with  than 
detestable  masticatory  compound  of  lime,  betel,  and  aieca;  but  from  this 
practice,  and  their  gsnertd  dirty  habits,  at  SO  they  are  objects  of  diagusti 
and  at  40  absolutely  hideous.  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  wear  unua' 
ber  of  long  robes  of  different  colours,  one  over  the  other^  the  upper  one 
being  always  shorter  than  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  They  all  pro- 
fess Buddhism. 

C%  of  Saigon.^  At  tiie  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
IXm-iMn-- which  is  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia-— stands  the  city  of 
Saigon.  The  intermediate  country  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluvial  soil,  thiddy 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  mangroves  and  other  trees,  and  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  tiie  sunderhunds  of  the  Ganges.  Captain  White,  in 
navigating  this  river  up  to  Saigon,  found  it  to  preserve  its  depth  from  8  to 
15  fiiithoms,  having  seldom  less  than  3  to  the  very  banks*  On  the  seventh 
day  of  his  tedious  navigation,  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  began  to  make  tiieir  appearance,  and  were  succeeded 
by  groves  of  cocoa  nuts,  herds  of  buffidoes,  fishing-boats,  and  a  distant 
fit&Bl  of  masts  indicating  their  approach  to  the  city.  The  American  ex- 
pedition, under  captain  White,  landed  at  the  great  bansar,  or  market- 
place, which  they  observed  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  provisions,  exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females,  and  progressed 
along  a  wide  and  regular  but  filthy  street  towards  the  citadel,  where  wails 
of  brick  and  earth,  about  20  feet  high,  and  of  immense  thickness,  endoeed 
a  quadrilateral  area  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Within  this  enclosure 
are  the  viceroy's  palace  and  very  spacious  barracks.  The  naval  arsenal  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek.  Captain  White  saw  150  gallies,  of 
most  beautiful  construction,  mounting  from  4  to  16  small  brass  guna, 
hauled  up  under  sheds  in  this  naval  depot.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
city  was  a  canal,  just  finished,  23  miles  in  length,  80  feet  wide,  and  12 
Cset  deep,  which  had  been  cut  throagb  immense  forests  and  morasses,  and 
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eoBipletad  in  tlie  thoit  Hpmn  of  nx  webks.  It  conneeto  tlw  Donnai  with 
the  gnat  rirer  of  Cambodia;  06*000  mea  were  amployed  night  and  day, 
by  tanMy  in  thb  stnpendois  nndartaking ;  and  7000  livaa  sacrificed  by 
iitigae  and  eonsequent  disease.  Close  to  the  city,  and  near  the  bank  of 
the  mer,  was  a  long  range  of  riee  magaaines^  which  is  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  can  only  be  exported  by  special  pennksion,  on  pain  of  death.  A 
■amber  of  temples,  similar  to  Chinese  pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Bondh 
and  his  sabordiiiBte  deities,  are  scattered  orer  the  dty.  The  streets  ge« 
neraUy  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  aome  of  them  are  described 
as  very  spacious ;  some  of  the  bonses  are  of  brick  oorersd  with  tiles,  bnt 
the  greater  part  are  of  wood  thatched  with  pakn-leayes  or  rioe^^strnw. 
Captain  Whke  informs  ns,  on  the  sathority  of  a  missionary,  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  ricesoy,  tiias  Saigon  contains  180,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
abont  10,000  are  Chinese. 

Lowaik^  8^.2  ^^^^li^i^  Haginaar,  Wusthof,  and  Hamilton  wrote,  Lof9aik 
was  the  capital  of  Cambodia.  This  city  is  situated  800  miles  np  the  river; 
not  on  the  riFer  itrolf,  bnt  on  a  branch  of  it  called  Sutovj  wbi<£,  36  miles 
below,  rejoins  the  main  stream.  It  is  40  leagues  8.  of  the  frontiers  of 
Laos,  and  60  leagues  £.  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  All  the  houses  are  built 
contiguous,  and  &  whole  inclosed  with  double  rows  of  trees  and  walks 
between.  The  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  30,000  souls,  and  were  com- 
posed of  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Malays,  and  Cambodians. 
According  to  Van  Wusthof,  there  is  a  city  on  the  great  river  which  he 
passed  by  on  his  Toyage  from  Lowuk  to  Winkjan,  called  Huywunj  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  silk  manufactures;  and  beyond  it  is  Munhok^  a  large 
commercial  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  being  the  fee  or  mart  where  the 
Lenjans  and  Cambodians  meet  to  exchange  their  scTeral  commodities. 

IV.  8IAMPA. 

Siampa  is,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  the  S.W.  diviuon  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  empire,  called  IXmnat,  extending  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  parallel. 
The  district  of  Siampa  commences  at  the  N.£*  point  of  the  small  gulf  of 
Saigon,  in  10*"  30^  N.  lat,  and  terminates  in  12''  18'  N.  lat.  where  it  joins 
the  dirision  of  Change  or  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Cochin-China  proper;  hiKf* 
ing  Cambodia  on  the  N.W.,  and  Cochin- China  on. the  N.E.  This  region 
extends  ahmg  the  shore,  abore  140  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  abont 
60  from  S.E.  to  N.W. :  the  inland  boundary  being  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
taiiw  which,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  separate  Cochin-China  and  Siampa 
firom  Cambodia.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  mountainous  regum,  naturally  divided 
into  three  districts :  namely,  the  N.E.,  which  is  a  desert  region  made  up 
of  mountains,  which  adrance  in  some  places  to  the  sea,  and  form  its  boun- 
dary towards  Chang,«^the  central  dirision,  which  is  tolerably  well-cultiTated 
and  peeked, — and  the  S.  W.  diyinon,  which  is  a  wild,  jungly  district,  occu- 
pied by  small  irrat&c  tiibes.  When  seen  frt>m  sea,  it  has  a  mwch  more  elevat- 
ed appearance  than  Cambodia,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  and 
well-cultiTBted  country,  but  which,  on  a  closer  inspection,  Yanishest  leaving, 
in  its  room,  immense  tracts  of  pale  and  yellowish  sand,  the  smooth  sur- 
faoca  of  which  are  interrupted  by  ledges  of  dark  rocks,  rising  to  a  consideiable 
height*  The  coast  is  frurmshed  with  a  number  of  good  bays  and  harbours. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  almost  unknown,  sa  it  is  never  visited  by 
Europeans  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  only  accounts  we  have  are  from 
the  missionaries  in  Tonquin  and  Coddn-China— persons  who  never  saw  the 
country,  but  describe  it  merely  from  the  reports  of  Chinese  traders  who 
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frequent  the  ooest,  and  from  such  of  the  natiree  as  they  casually  liappeQed  to 
see.  The  only  European  account  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  cap- 
tidn  of  a  French  frigate,  the  Galathee,  who  pat  into  Tiger  Bay  on  the  coast, 
to  procure  refreshments  from  the  natives  for  himself  and  crew,  in  1720 
According  to  this  account^  inserted  in  the  Neptune  Orieniale  of  D.  Apres, 
Siampa  contains  fevr  places  of  importance,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  any,  except  the  capital,  Feneri.  On  the  sides  of  the  riven^ 
near  the  coast,  are  many  villages.  The  people  consist  of  two  races,  the 
Lays  and  the  Moy$,  The  former  are  a  dLstinct  people  from  those  of 
Cochin-China  and  Cambodia.  The  Moys  are  the  mountmneers,  and  the 
same  with  the  Ki-iVfoys,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  Tongking 
and  Cochin-Cbina.  The  Leys,  after  a  long  war,  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  Cochin-Cbinesey  were  &ially  obliged  to  submit  to  the  latter,  and  pay 
tribute.  Respecting  religion,  all  kincb  of  it  are  professed  in  Siampa ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  BoOdhism  is  the  prevalent  system. 
The  southern  part  is  said  to  produce  cotton,  indigo,  and  bad  silk ;  and  the 
only  exportable  articles  are  gold,  purer  than  that  of  China,  and  calambar 
wood,  which  they  give  the  Chinese  traders  in  exchange  for  tea,  ordinary 
silk,  chinaware,  and  provisions. 

Cily  of  HuS^2  ^^  works  and  buildings  of  Saigon,  considerable  as 
they  are,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with  those  at  Ua6,  the 
capita],  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  king.  The  following  account  of 
this  city  which  is  situated  about  872  miles  S.S.E.  of  Backinh,  and  470 
E.N.E.  of  Siam,  is  furnished  by  Mr  Crawfurd : — **  The  new  city,  which  ia 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river  (of  Hue) 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from  30  to  40  yards  broad  on 
the  other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  or  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  is  upwards  of  ^ve  miles.  The  form  of  the  fortification 
is  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1180  toises. 
The  late  king  himself  was  the  engineer  who  formed  the  plan,  under 
the  instructions  and  advice,  however,  of  the  FVench  officers  in  hia  ser- 
vice, but  whose  personal  assistance  he  had  lost,  before  be  conmienced 
the  undertaking,  in  the  year  1805.  This  nngular  man  proves  to  have 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  this  branch  of  European  military  science; 
for  the  works,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  are  planned  and  constructed 
on  technical  rules,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  not  inferior 
to  the  design.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautiful  glacis,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch ;  a  covert  way  all  round ;  and 
a  ditch,  which  ia  30  yards  broad,  with  from  four  to  five  feet  water  in 
it,  all  tibrougb.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth,  cased  on  the  out- 
side with  bricks.  Each  angle  is  flanked  by  four  bastions,  intended  to 
mount  thirty-fiix  guns  a-piece,  some  in  embrasures,  and  some  in  barbette* 
To  each  iace  there  are  also  four  arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  to 
which  the  approach  across  the  <iitch  is  by  handsome  ardied  stone  bridges. 
The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular  and  spacious  streets,  at  right  anglea 
to  each  other.  A  handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a  comoranieation  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by  various 
branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  granaries, 
and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are 
brought  from  the  provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of 

',By  u^  unaocoiintable  overtight,  this  desaription  of  the  capitd  of  Cochin-China  was 
omitted  in  Cochin.China  Proper.  Its  inMrtton  here  occasions  a  little  irreroUrity  in 
our  order;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  wiU  save  tharwMler  fr^m  any  mistake. 
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tlie  pdaoe  or  magmziiiei.     Hie  palace  ia  aituated  within  a  atrong  citadel, 
cmiatsting  of  two  distinct  walls,  or  ramparts.     Within  this  we  were  not 
inyited ;  but  the  roof  of  the  palace  itself  was  distingoishable  by  its  yellow 
colour ;  and  one  handsome  temple,  consecrated  to  the  royal  ancestors  of 
the  king,  was  also  noticed.     This  last,  which  has  no  priests  attached  to 
it,  was  Uie  only  place  of  worship  within  the  new  city.     In  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  fortification,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  slorenly,  barbarons, 
or  incomplete  in  design.     Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  are  the  Chinese 
umbrella-shaped  towers  over  the  gates,  and  the  embrasures  of  one  or  two 
of  the  bastions  finished  by  his  present  majesty,  and  in  which  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  invert  the  rule  of  sdence  and  common  sense,  by  mak« 
ing  the  embrasures  to  slope  inwards,  instead  of  outwards.     The  banks  of 
the  river  and  canal  forming  the  base  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed — ^for  it  is 
still  unfinished  in  a  few  situations — ^they  are  cased  from  the  foundation 
with  a  face  of  solid  masonry.     The  canal  within  the  walls  is  executed  in 
the  same  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner ;  and  the  bridges  which  ara 
thrown  over  it,  have  not  only  neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all 
over  with  marble  brought  from  Tonquin.     The  first  object  in  the  interior 
to  which  our  curiosity  was  particularly  pointed,  was  the  public  granaries. 
These  form  ranges  of  enormous  length  in  reg^nlar  order,  and  are  full  of 
com,  being  said  to  contain  many  years'  consumption  for  the  city.     It  has 
been  the  practice  of  tiie  late  and  present  king,  to  add  two  or  three  ranges 
of  granaries  every  year  to  the  number.     The  pernicious  custom  of  hoard- 
ing grain  against  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  unavoidable  effect  of  which  is 
to  aggravate,  or  even  to  create,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  seems  to 
be  a  received  and  popular  maxim  of  Cochin-Chinese  government.     It  has 
its  use  in  nudntainiog  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government.     The  bar- 
racks were  the  next  object  pointed  out  to  us — and  here  we  found  the  troops 
drawn  out.     These  buildings  are  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  arrangement 
and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  beet  organised  army  in  Eu- 
rope.    They  are  extensive,  and  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  dtadeL     We  were  informed,  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
troops  wera  constantly  stationed  at  the  capitaL     The  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  still  to  be  exhibited — the  arsenal.    A  violent  fall  of  rain, 
and  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  inspecting  the  whole  of  this ;  but 
what  we  did  see,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  and  gra- 
tify our  curiosity.     The  iron  cannon  were  first  pointed  out  to  us,  consist- 
ing of  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  old  ship-guns  of  various  European 
nations — French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.     These  were  objects 
of  litUe  curiosity  compared  with  the  brass  ordnance,  the  balls,  and  shells, 
all  manufactured  in  Cochin-China,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  Tonquin,  and  after  French  models.     The  ordnance  consisted  of 
cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars.     The   carriages  were  all  constructed, 
finished,  and  painted,  as  substantially  and  neatiy  as  if  they  had  been  manu- 
fiictured  at  Woolwich,  or  Fort- William,  and  the  field-carriages,  especially, 
were  singularly  neat  and  handsome.     The  cannon  are  of  various  calibres, 
from  four  to  sixty-eight  pounders,  with  a  huge  proportion  of  eighteen 
pounders.    Among  them  were  nine  remarkable  guns  cast  by  the  late  king ; 
these  carry  each  a  ball  weighing  seventy  Chinese  catties,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  ninety-three  pounders ;  they  are  as  handsomely  modelled  and  as  well 
founded  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upon  highly-ornamented  carriages." 
The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the 
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walk,  but  the  interior  is  glooin  v  and  disappointuig ;  few  of  the  prifale  4 

houses  being  uaj  thing  better  than  e  mde  frame-worfc  of  wattled  canes. 
The  river  Ha6  flows  through  the  city,  and  diriding  into  sereral  bnttchca, 
intersects  in  so  many  qnarten  as  to  render  the  use  of  boats  necessary  for 
keeping  np  the  general  commnnieation*  The  Roman  Catholic  miasionarias 
have  seyeial  munerons  schools  in  this  city^  in  which  the  French  and  Ita* 
lian  languages  are  taoght. 


AuihoritiesJ}  Choisy,  Voyage  a  Stam  in  1645.  12mo.^>Cox's  Jonr- 
nal»  1821  .—An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Birmese 
empire ;  by  Ann  H.  Jndson,  8ro.  1825^— Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Hn^  1826^^Trant's  Two  Yeava  in  Anu— Crawford's  Journal  i^f  an  £m* 
bassy  t»  Ara  in  1827.  Lond.  1829.  4to.-*- Whites  JoumaL 
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SUuaikm  and  Exlent.']  The  territory  of  Malacca^  snppoied  by  sone 
gIBogiBphers  to  be  the  Goiden  CkertonesuSf  forms  a  \oDg  peninsnla  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^  connected,  on  the  N.  with 
the  ^tbh  proTince  of  Tenaaserim  by  the  isdunoa  of  Kraw,  which  is  here 
about  97  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  all  other  sides  washed  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  775  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
at  125  miles.  It  may  be  described  as  stretching  from  Point  Romania  the 
seathem  extremity,  in  V  22f  N.  Iat.»to  opposite  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  island  of  Junk  Ceylon  in  8^  27',  this  island  forming  the  nerthemmost 
extremity  of  the  £•  side  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  where  the  peninsula 
unites  with  the  isthmus  of  Kraw. 

Hutoncal  l^oiiceT^  The  peninsnla  of  Malacca  is  by  the  natives  called 
Tanah  Maiajfa,  or  *  the  land  of  the  Malays;'  and  from  its  appearing  to 
be  ^oUy  inhabited  by  that  race,  has  genraally  been  considered  as  their 
original  country.  It  is  now  soffidently  proved,  however,  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  possessors  of  the  coast  of  this  peninsnla  were  adven- 
turers from  Sumatray  wluv  in.  the  12th  centnry,  migrated  to  the  S.E.  ex 
tremity  of  the  peninsnla,  where  they  founded  Singapoor,  and  who  gradually 
drove  the  indigenous  inhabitants  back  before  them  into  the  mountains. 
Up  to  A.D.  1276,  the  Malayan  princes  were  pagans :  sultan  Mahommed 
Shah,  who  at  that  era  ascended  the  throne  in  this  country,  was  the  first 
prince  thai  adopted  the  Arabian  religion.  His  influence  appears  to  have 
ectended  over  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lingen  and  Bentang,— together 
with  Johore,  Patany,  Queda,  and  Pera,  on  the  coasts,-— and  Campar  and 
Am  in  Sumatca,*-all  of  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  Malaya^  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  15th  century  a  large  proportion  of  Malacca  appears  to 
have  been  in  subjection  to  the  Siamese  sovereigns.  In  151 1,  the  Portu- 
guese, under  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque,  conquered  sultan  Mahommed  Shah 
3ie  I2th  Malayan  prince.  In  1821>  the  Siamese,  having  conquered  Queda, 
claimed,  this  country  as  fax  south  as  the  7th  paraUeL  At  this  date  the 
-most  important  subdivisions  and  Malay  principalities  were :  PeraAr,  Saleti" 
gore^  a  Buggese  colony,  Malacca,  JRumbOf  Johore,  including  Patrang  and 
JPakanfa,  Tringano,  Callanianf  and  Patany,  all  mostly  named  from  the 
di£ferent  small  rivers  on  which  these  capi^ds  stand,  and  extending  along 
the  searcoeat  on  f^th  sides.  The  inland  parts  to  the  N.  are  inhabited  by 
the  patany  people,  who  seem  a  mixture  of  Siamese  and  Malays,  and  oc- 
cupy independent  dusions  or  *  villages.'  Among  the  forests  are  a  race  of 
people  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  inches  in  average  stature.  The  Menanca* 
oomers  are  in  little  £stinguishable  from  the  IV&lays  of  Johore. 

Physical  Features.']     A  range  of  extremely  bleak  quartz  and  granite 
mountains  intersects  the  peninsula  throughout  its  whole  length.    It  attains 
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Its  greatest  elevalkm  towards  the  northern  extreroityy  and  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  which  commences  at  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
Yunnan.  From  hoth  sides  of  this  chain  innumerable  small  streams  descend 
to  either  coast;  but  they  are  almost  all  choked  up  at  their  mouths  with 
sand-banks  and  mud-bars.  The  principal  of  them  are  :  the  Tunelong^  the 
Praya^  and  the  Perak  on  the  W.,  and  the  Pekango^  CaUatUan^  and  Rm- 
dango,  on  the  £.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  little  known  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  penetrating  any  distance  into  its  thick 
forests  and  pestilent  marshes.  The  sea-coast  is  well-covered  with  wood, 
and  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  verdure.  Many  small  islands  belong  to 
this  peninsula^  especially  at  the  southernmost  point,  where  they  seem  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  mainland,  being  only  separated  by  narrow  straits. 
On  the  eastern  side,  the  sea  is  more  open. 

Sail  and  ProdueHons.'J  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  and 
grain  not  bdug  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Sumatra.  Legumes  and  fruits  are 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo-plant 
have  been  introduced.  Pepper  is  a  valuable  production,  but  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Java.  Ambergris  and  pearls  have  been  procured  on 
Uie  coast;  and  in  the  interior,  iron,  gold,  and.  tin.  The  great  article  of 
export  is  opium;  tin  is  also  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  China. 
Besides  these  articles  the  Malay  peninsula  exports  bees'  wax,  edible-nests,^ 
cutch,  dammer,  fish-maws,  rice,  rattans,  shark-fins,  betel-nut,  canes,  dra- 
gon s  blood,  ivory,  gold-dust,  sago,  aquilla-wood,  sapan-wood,  and  hides. — 
The  aoology  is  pretty  varied.     Tigers,  leopards,  apes,  opossums,  the 

'  Theie  nests  ave  oonstnioted  by  a  kind  of  swallows  whioh  freqaent  the  ooasts  ia 
theoe  seas  at  certain  seasons.  Writers  and  naturalists  are  by  no  means  sgreed  concern- 
ing ihe  substance  of  wl&ich  they  are  formed.  Kempfer  supposes  it  to  be  moihucm,  or 
sea  worms.'  De  Polvre  calls  it  the  spawn  of  fish.'  Dalrymple  says,  that  It  is  sea- 
weeds; while  LimuBUS  supposes  it  to  be  that  spedes  of  animal  substance  which  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  beach,  and  is  known  by  tne  name  of  sea-blubbor.  The  author  of 
tne  account  of  the  embassy  to  Cliina,  belieres  that  the  nests  are  formed  of  the  remnants 
of  the  food  of  the  swallows,  which  consists  of  insects;  and  he  affirms  that  this  bird  Is 
occupied  in  building  two  whole  months.  Tike  nesis  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  built.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  of  a  semicir- 
cular form.  When  dressed,  thev  dissolTe  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  of  which  the  flaToor  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  deUoious.  rhey  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds :  of  wlilch  the 
one  is  white,-— the  other  black,— the  former  being  by  for  the  most  valoaMe.  "  The 
white  sort,"  says  Manden,  "  sells  in  China  at  the  rate  of  1000  or  1500  Spanish  dollars 
the  pdnd:  the  black  is  usually  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  for  about  80  dollars  the  same 
weigh^  where  it  is  chiefly  courertea  into  glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  st^erior  kind. 
The  difference  between  the  two,  has,  by  some,  been  supposed  to  be  ovnng  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  feathers  of  the  birds,  with  the  viscous  substance  of  which  the  nesIs  bm 
formed ;  and  this  they  deduce  Ctom.  the  experiment  of  steeping  the  black  nesta  for  a 
short  thne  in  hot  water,  when  they  are  said  to  become,  in  a  great  deme^  white. 
Among  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  fow  assert  that  they  are  ihB  work  of  a  diflersnt 
species  of  bird.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  that  the  white  mlaht  probably  be  the  recent 
nests  in  which  they  were  taken ;  and  the  black  such  as  had  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years  successively.  This  opinion  appearing  plausible,  I  was  psrticular  in  my  inquiries 
as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what  seemed  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
wepsreto  take  the  nests,  they  enter  the  caves  with  torches,  and  forming  ladders,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode^  of  a  single  bamboo  notched,  they  ascend  and  pull  down  the  nest% 
which  adhere,  in  numbers  t^ether,  firm  to  the  side  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  In- 
formed me,  that  the  more  frmjuenUy  aud  regularly  the  cave  Is  stripped,  the  greater 
proportion  of  white  nests  they  are  sure  to  find,  and  that  on  this  CKpsosnoe  they  ofoen 
make  a  practice  of  beating  down  and  destroying  the  old  nests,  in  larger  quantities  than 
they  trouble  themselves  to  carry  away,  in  oraer  that  they  may  imd  white  nests  the 
next  season  in  their  room.  The  birds,  during  the  building  tunei,  are  ssen  in  large 
fiooks  on  the  beach  collecting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  u  thrown  ap  by  the  sun, 
of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  construct  their  nests,  after  it  has  undergone^ 
perhaps,  a  preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  saliva,  or  other  eecTetioa  with 
whioh  nature  has  provided  them  for  that  purpose.** 
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Tnchecus  Aigongy  and  rhinocierosesy  are  found  in  the  foraat;  bnflUoes  urn 
the  principal  cattle,  and  elephants  'of  a  highly  esteemed  breed  are  found 
adjacent  to  the  Siamese  territories. 

Populaiion,'2  Among'  the  aboriginal  natires  are  the  dinunndre  tribe  of 
negroes  already  alladed  to.  By  the  Malays  they  are  named  Samangm 
They  aire .  ezceiBdingly  barbaroos  and  miserable,  Bspedally  those  of  them 
who  inhabit  the  monntain  Javai  in  Qneda.  '  Another  more*  ciyilized  race 
af  the  same  people  have  their  station  further  south*  wLthio  the  territories 
of  Perak.— The  Malay*  are  called  Kkek  by  the  Siamese,  and  Masti  by 
the  Burmese.  They  are  below  the  middle'  stature,  but  in  general  well- 
made.  Their  complexion  is  tawny ;  their  hair  -long,  black,  and  shining ; 
their  eyes  large ;  and  theur  noses  flat,— a  formation'  supposed  to  proceed 
more  from  art  than  from  nature.  Though  their  territory  is  nearer  the  luie 
than  JEmy  other  part  of  the  continent  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  is  conse- 
quently, at  least  as  warm  as  any  other  of  its  r^ons,  yet  they  are  little 
infected  with  that  sloth  which  a  warm  climate  has  often  been  supposed  to 
gen'nate.  The'  free  Malays  are  an  intelligent,  active,  industrious  body  of 
men,  engaged  like  the  Chinese  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  Many  of 
their  prows  are  very  fine  vessels,  and  navigated  with  considerable  skill. 
In  the  pursuit  of  plunder  the 'Malays  elhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mild 
and  timid  Beugalese.  '  No  undertaking  appears  too  hazardous  to  their 
courage,  and  few  crimes  are  too  dreadful  for  their  ferodty  to  achieve. 
Even  the  skill  and  courage  of  Europeans  are  sometimes  overmatched  in  con- 
flict with  this  people.  A  band  of  Malays,  not  exceeding  25  or  30  have 
been  known  to  board  an  European  vessel  of  30  or  40  guns,  attack  the 
crew  with  their  daggers,  and*  seize  the  vessel.  Their  courage  and  ih&x 
ferocity  are  so  well-known  in  the  East,  that  European  ships  will  seldom 
employ  above  two  or  three  of  them  among  its  crew. 

Their  political  constitution  is  formed  upon  a  rude  species  of  feudality, 
the  supreme  power  residing  in  a  rajah  or  king,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
•uhan,  and  has  under  him  a  number  of  dattoos^  or  nobles,  each  with  their 
respective  retainers.  The  power,  however,  of  the  sultan  over  his  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobles  over  their  subordinate  vassals,  unless  when  supported  by 
personal  energy  and  consequent  popularity,  is  both  limited  and  very  pro- 
carious.  Under  this  turbulent  system,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  habit  is 
formed,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  character,  and  influences  the 
general  conduct  of  every  Malay.  No  one  who  is  not  a  slave  ever  moves 
from  his  house  without  being  armed ;  his  creese  or  dagger  is  continually 
at  his  side ;  and  its  point  is  always  poisoned.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to 
offend  or  punish  a  Malay.  Such  a  nation  might  be  expected  to  be  truly 
formidable  to  its  more  effeminate  neighbours ;  but  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Malays,  prevent  it  from  be- 
'  coming  dangerous  to  other  nations.  The  chiefis,  indeed,  are  nominally 
subject  to  a  superior ;  but  he  is  seldom  able  to  command  their  obedience. 
They  are  generally  more  ready  to  controvert  his  authority,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  schemes  of  his  ambition.  Thus  the  nation  is  seldom  united; 
and  that  courage,  which,  if  properly  directed,  might  become  formidable  to 
Eastern  Asia,  is  exhausted  in  the  petty  struggles  of  contiguous  tribes,  and 
in  piratical  depredations. 

Malay  Language.']  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  nation  thus  inces- 
santly engaged  in  feats  of  arms,  should  have  a  language  which  is  esteemed 
88  iMnng  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  other  eastern  dialect.  It 
abounds  in  liquids  and  vowels,  and  has  been  termed  the  Italian  of  the  East. 
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ft  18  vnderatoGkl  in  tlmoM  ^Veiy  part  of  8(nith0ni  Asml*  It  is  aid  to  wwit 
inflexioB,  whetlier  te  expreos  reUidte  mimber,  gender,  tin^y  or  mood* 
Jaztaposition  is  every  thing  in  it.  It  le  written  in  the  Ardbtc  chancier, 
modified  by  mci^asing  the  number  of  diacriticid  points,  and  has  noemd 
from  tbat  language  so  many  terms,  that  Thmnberg  snppoeed  it  to  be  a 
dialett  of  the  Arabic  It  is  said,  by  others,  to  be  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit; and  to  have  received  the  Arabic  terms,  only  in  conseqaenoe  of  the 
introdnction  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  ^The  Malayan  ikeratare  -cooflista 
chiefly  of  transcripts  and  versions  of  llie  koran,  cominentsries  on  Mahom- 
medan law,  and  historic  tales  in  verse  and  prose.  The  great  somvea  of  all 
Ae  Malay  poetic  legends  are  the  Javanese  and  the  Arabic  langnages.  The 
college  of  Malacca  has  been  removed  to  Singapore,  and  united  to  tho 
Malay  college  founded  there  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

Religions}  The  religion  professed  by  the  Mdayan  princes  prior  to 
their  conversion  to  Mahommedanism,  was  probacy  some  modification  of 
ihat  of  the  Hindoos.  The  modem  Malays  are  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  Imt  do 
not  possess  much  of  the  bigotry  so  common  among  Westani  Mahom* 
medans.  The  Chinese  at  Malacca  regularly  celebrate  the  anmveraary 
tivals  of  their  own  religion. 

-  Brituh  Setilement  of  Malacca.'}  The  city  of  Malacca,  situated 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  founded  in  the  liSth  eentory. 
In  1511,  it  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  ndio  retained  it  till  1640^ 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it  was  aeiied  by  fing^d, 
but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1807,  it  was  again  taken  by  a 
British  detachment.  At  the  peace  of  1615,  it  was  onoe'more  vetnnied  to 
the  Dutch;  but  on  the  9th  of  April,  1825,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain, 
WTth  other  territories,  in  exchange  for  the  British  settlements  on  the  iabiid 
of  Sumatra.  The  British  territory  attached  to  Malacca  extends' about  40 
miles  along  the  shore,  by  30  of  extreme  breadth  inland ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  area  of  above  800  square  miles.  On  the  N.  it  ia  bounded  by  Sa* 
lengore  at  Cape  Rochado,  on  the  S.  by  Johore  at  the  river  Muar»  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  Rumbo  country.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Muar^  and 
the  lAngtuah.  The  surface  is  not  fertile,  but  the  tin  mines  are  produo- 
^ve,  as  4000  petmU  have  been  procured  in  one  year  from  then.  A  recent 
report  announced  the  discovery  of  a  very  rich  gold  mine  at  Biddt  Taoog* 
Within  ^e  British  territories.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Singapwe. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1828,  the  whole  territory  of  Malacca  con- 
tained  only  93,806  persons*  When  acquired  by  our  govenunent  in  182£s 
the  revenue  amounted  to  only  20,000  dollars,  but  it  haa  since  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  our  more  eastern  poaseanoas  in 
India  into  a  distinct  presidency,  the  capital  of  which  aball  be  fixed  at 
Malacca. 

jRrineipalUy  of  Qbiedoih^  The  principality  of  Quedah,  by  the  Siameae 
called  Chereif  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  opposite  to  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island.  It  extends  along  the  coast  about  150  miles,  com- 
mencing from  the  river  Traang,  whidi  is  its  northern  boundary  and  is 
from  25  to  30  miles  in  breadth.  The  coast  is  here  low,  and  covered  with 
forests.  There  is  sufficient  water  in  Uie  Quedah  river  at  qiring-tides  to 
admit  a  vessel  of  300  tons  over  the  mudflat  at  its  mouth.  Prior  to  the 
Siamese  invasion,  this  country  was  populous,  and  exported  large  quaatitiea 
of  rice,  cattle,  fruit,  and  poultry,  to  Penang.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  sultan  of  Quedah  ceded  a  (^strict  of  coast  to  Britain,  now 
called   WellesUy  province,  which  in  1824  contained  14,000  souls*     In 
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Kofember,  182l»  the  Qneddi  tm  invaded  by  »  Un^  fleet' of  ^amesd 
prows,  and  sobdaed  with  Kttle  difficultyy  the  king  seeking  refnge  at  Penang, 
where  he  stall  remains  under  British  protection,  with  an  allowance  of  500 
dollars  monthly. 

JokoreJ]     This  principality  comprehends  the  whole  eastern  esttremity 
of  the  Malay  penbMnla,  from  the  river  Mnar  «n  the  W»  to  Kamamang  on 
the  K     It  also  includes  the  nnmerons  islands  at  the  month  of  the  straits 
o(  Malacca,  between  the  2d  parallel  of  N.  and  the  1st  of  S.  latitude;  be* 
sides  all  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  China  lying  between  die  lOith  and  lOOdi 
degreee  of  E.  longitude*    Tbese  extensive  dominions,  however,  are  viiw ' 
t^ly  partitioned  into  three  sections:  vis.  1st,  the  islands  to  the  8.  of  the 
etraits  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch;  2d,  those  to  die 
N.,  and  the  country  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  its  extremity  in 
the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  the  continental  portion  on  the  E.  coast, 
forming  the  independent  but  petty  state  of  Pahang,     The  three  Johors 
princiimlfties  of  Ptahang,  TWn^anoo,  and  CaUcaUan^  contain  a  population  of 
135,000  souls,  exclusive  of  Chinese.    The  mineral  produce  of  these  states 
is  tin  and  gold.     The  tfai-mines  of  Pshang,  wrought  by  the  Malays,  pro- 
duce 1000  pecnls  of  that  metal  and  two  pecula  of  gold  annually.     In 
Tringanoo  the  produce  of  tin  is  7000  pecnls  annually,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  gold.     Callantan  produces  in  tin  8000  pecnls,  and  in  pepper 
12,000  pecnls  annually.    Independent  of  the  Chinese  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  i^ve  15,000  of  that  perMvering  race  are  employed 
in  the  Johore  states  in  woriring  the  gold  mines ;  and  the  produce  of  their 
united  industry  is  calculated  at  420,000  Spanish  dollars  annually. 

BiMTAKG.]  This  island,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  off  the  S.E.  ex* 
tremtty  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  16  in  breadth. 
The  chief  town  is  Ehhy  formerly  a  port  of  conndenAde  trade. 

Friucb  or  Wales's  Island.]  This  island,  named  also  Palo  Penan^gf 
at  *  Betel-nut  island,'  is  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  hay«- 
ing  its  N.E.  point  in  5*  25^  N.  lat.  and  100"*  lO'  E.  long.     It  is  an  irre- 
gidar  quadrangle,  and  computed  to  contain  about  160  square  miles.    In 
1785,  this  islamd  was  granted  to  captain  Light,  of  a  country  ship,  by  the 
king  of  Quedah,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter.    Captain  Light 
traittferred  it  to  the  East  India  company,  and  was  appointed  its  first  go- 
Temor  in  1766.     This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  granite.     The  soil  is 
various,  but  generally  very  good*     The  forests  produce  excellent  ship- 
building  timber.     Much  of  the  N.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  8.  and  £• 
parts,  are  under  cultivation.     The  principal  productions  are  pepper,  nut- 
megs, betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  yams,  mangosteens, 
thrae  varieties  of  pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates. 
Pepper  is  the  staple  article  of  produce,  and  its  cultivation  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.     The  nutmeg  may  be  reckoned  next. 
It  is  upwards  of  20  years  since  the  trees  were  first  planted  here,  and  there 
are  now  150,000  on  tiie  island,  of  which  one-third  are  in  a  condition  to 
bear  fruit.    Each  tree  is  calculated  to  yield  1000  nuts  annually,  which  sell 
for  five  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  mace  for  about  the  same  sum.    The  clove 
is  also  cultivated  with  great  success.     The  urceola  ekutica,  or  American 
caoutchouc,  is  found  in  great  plenty  here.     Almost  all  the  country-ships 
bound  to  the  eastward,  particularly  those  for  China,  touch  here.     The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  across,  which  separates  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  from  the  Quedah  shore.     It  is  capadous,  and  affords 
good  anchorage.     In  1822  the  total  imporU  were  valued  at  2,662,558 
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Spantah  dollan.'  Thepopnlalaon  of  this  island  and  its  dependencieBy  in- 
clading  Wellesly  province  on  the  mainland,  np  to  ihe  31st  of  December, 
1822,  was  51,207  sonls,  of  whom  24,520  were  Malays  and  Bngnese, 
8,900  Chinese,  6,915  Ghnlias,  1,670  Bengalese,  1,172  native  Christians, 
and  400  Europeans  and  their  descendants.  Sach  a  variety  of  different 
races  are  congregated  here,  that  it  is  said  there  are  22  langaages  spoken  on 
the  island. 

S1N6APORB.3  Singiqpore  is  a  beantifnl  island  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
situated  at  the  sontbom  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Chinese  sea.  This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
government,  on  the  26th  of  Febmary,  1819,  under  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  tomogongf  or  native  chief,  who  held  his  lands  from  the  sultan  of 
Johora ;  and  in  1824,  a  regular  cession,  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  for  1 0  miles  round  it,  was  obtained  from  the  sultan 
and  tomogong.  This  settlement  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
Eastern  territories,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  discernment  and  ener- 
getic plans  of  the  late  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  It  is  in  the  direct  route  from 
Bengal  to  China,  and  excels  all  the  adjacent  stations  in  point  of  command- 
ing the  immense  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  numerous  and  fertile  islands  in 
these  seas,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  Singapore  faari>our 
affords  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons ;  the  town  itself  stands  on  a  point  of 
land,  and  is  dirided  into  three  districts :  viz.  Malay  town,— Chinese  town, 
— and  English  town,  which  latter  yet  contains  but  few  Europeans.  Eng- 
lish town  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  squares,  and  spacious  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  is  agreeably  decorated  with  trees.  Singar 
pore  suffered  dreadfully  by  ^re  on  the  7th  of  Feyuary,  1830.  The  cli- 
mate of  Singapore,  although  warm,  is  yet,  in  spite,  of  its  mangrove  swamps 
and  marshy  soils,  extremely  salubrious ;  and  appears  to  be  little  subject 
to  the  remittent  and  yellow  fevers  and  other  diseases  so  fatal  to  Eoro- 
peans  in  most  tropical  dimates.  The  maricets  are  well-supplied  with  fish 
and  poultry ;  and  dried  and  salted  provisions  are  plentifully  imported  in 
the  Chinese  junks  from  Siam.  Tropical  fruits  and  roots  are  slao  abundant ; 
but  the  only  vegetable  productions  adapted  for  commercial  purposes  which 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  young  settlement,  are  the  pepper-vine^ 
and  the  nauclea  gambir  or  terra  japonica^  an  article  exported  to  Java,  and 
the  other  eastern  isles,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  for  chewing  with  the  betel 
leaf.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  very  considerable,  and  is  fiist  increasing. 
Singapore  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  colony  in  modem  times  (per- 
haps in  ancient  also)  in  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  has  been  declared; 
and  if  any  example  were  wanting  to  prove  the  policy  of  a  liberal  system 
with  r^;ard  to  commerce,  we  should  say,  look  at  the  history  of  Singapore. 
The  intercourse,  through  means  of  Chinese  junks,  is  immense.  Vessels 
of  smaller  sliEes  from  Siam  and  Cochhi-China  are  yearly  increasing,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  also  opening  with  Manilla.  In  1822,  the  value  of 
exports  and  imports  amounted  to  8,568,172  dollars  ;  and  in  1825  it  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  20,000,000.  In  1828-9  the  exports  alone 
amounted  to  18,046,604  sicca  rupees,  of  which  6,639,780  were  in  Eng- 
land. Sugar  is  generally  sold  here  at  half-a<dollar  less  per  picul  than  at 
Pulo-Penang.  The  intercourse  of  Malay  prows  is  also  surprising: 
hundreds  of  them  going  out  and  in  daily,  exchanging  their  produce  for 
European  manufiactures.  The  following  returns  relative  to  this  island 
were  made  in  1827. 
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CEVsua  or  the  inhabitaiitji  op  unoafokk,  tlxev  1st  januart,  1^7. 

Malet,  Femaln.  Tolah 


Armenians  • 

Natire  Cliristians 

Araba 

Chinese 

Malays 

Buguese 

Jayaneae 

Natires  of  Bengal 

Ditto  of  Coromandel 

Caffres 

Siamese 


Troops  and  followers 
Convicts 


69 

18 

87 

16 

S 

19 

128 

60 

188 

18 

0 

18 

6,747 

841 

6,088 

2,501 

2,880 

4,790 

666 

576 

1,848 

174 

93 

867 

S09 

68 

868 

778 

6 

777 

8 

8 

6 

6 

2 

'7 

10,807 

8,448 

18,760 

492 

188 

614 

248 

4 

868 

Total  .  11,047  8,669  14,616 

When  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  the  total  population  did  not  exceed  16C 
souls ;  but  in  February,  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  17,664,  exclusive  of  the 
xnilitaryand  convicts.  Of  this  population,  however,  only  188  were  Europeans,  and 
only  4^898  females. 

DoUan. 

Total  amount  of/mjioH«  during  the  year  1826  6,863,681 

Do.  do.  do.  1886  .  6,889,306 

Incraue  674.186 


Total  amount  of  fiinior/i  during  1888         ....        6,488,846 
Do.  do.  1885  .  6,837,370 

Increase  686,475 


Auihoriiies,']     The  Singapore  Chronicle^  and  works  of  Maredon,  Cravr- 
fttrd,  Farqnhar^  Horsbnrgh,  Johnson,  Thom,  etc. 
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